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That is why “Bull” is the favorite 
smoke of millions the world over, 
and has been for three generations. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


The Smoke of the Vigorous 

There’s something mighty refreshing in the sight of a breezy young chap 
with good-nature written all over him jauntily “rolling his own” with “Bull” 
Durham. He likes “Bull” because it has a snap and sparkle in keeping 
with his own youthful spirits. He has learned that a cigarette so full of 
vitality and vim and equally fresh and fragrant cannot be obtained in any 
other way. There’s hustle and vigor in every ounce of “Bull”. 

GENUINE 

Bull Durham 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Ask for FREE 


When you roll “Bull’’ Durham into a cigarette you 
have the unique smoke of the world. Made of the choicest 
“bright” Virginia-North Carolina leaf, it is the last word 
in tobacco quality. 

* Its mild, mellow flavor and 

rich aroma are found in no 
other tobacco. It gives supreme 
satisfaction and wholesome, 

Bh/ < 4 7 : lasting enjoyment as no other 

Bfltt tobacco can. 
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s ® 1 X 

miis 14K solid golif 
mtg. complete with 

i h c diamond.. $12.00 
1 . l c diamond .$21.25 
L ' «c diamond . $35.00 
’ >c diamond . $48.75 
?.»c diamond $71.25 
lc diamond. $101.25 
W jc diam... $150.00 
2c diamond. $198.75 


SOS 

i-carat diamond 
Complete. 

$22.00 A 


S02 

1^-carat diamond 
. Compl $50.50 


S04-Solid goh 

> Festoon la- , 
, valliere 4 
dias. Compl. ' 

•27.50 


cultu red 
pearl. 1 
diamond. 
Compl., 

$15.90 


LE^tIeiIc^ taTL.*——■ 

5>Anr) Nnw F/>w On a of TKa*a WnnrlArf.il Value*! r 1 $ 

You Save u m * nw *~ 

3S%\ 


when you 

ray from L. 
Baaeh&Co. and 
here** the 
reason: — We 
import dia¬ 
monds direct 
from the Euro¬ 
pean diamond 
> -utter* and sell 
direct to you. 

| No middlemen’s 
profits included 
tn our low im- 
r port pri ce of 
• $$7.50 per 
I carat* Retail 
value of these 
diamonds is 
[ $15 0.00 per 
. carat. 

Send No 
. Money— 
FREE 

f Elimination 

: Here’s the 

[ popolar Baseh 
K P»«a- Select 


sr.5 


j 

lavalliere^ 
3 dias. 
Complete. 

$8.75 


S06 

Solid plat. lava I. 
‘ i. Complete. 


Vj 


**-carat diamond 
Compl.. $19.75 


t 


SOS 

i 3^r-carat dia. 
’ each Compl. 

965.50 


Send Now For One of These Wonderful Values! ^ 

$ A Legafjk 
/ Money-® 
B a c k*T 
Contract .ft 
For You! 

It protects . 

,/ you against, 

/ loss or disap- * 
pointment.lt ] 
is a written . 
legal guaran- 
tee to refund •£ 
in cash the J 
full price paid . 
less 10%, 
should you* 
for any rea- ] 
son wish to . 
return your , 
diamond any * 
time within a ] 
year. Also . 
allows full, 
price in ex- • 
change at ) 
any time. 
Contains, 
written state- • 
merit of carat ] 
weight, qual- . 
ity and value , 
of the dia-' 
mond. “See \ 
that y our . 
diamond is , 
Basch guar¬ 
anteed.’* 
Beautiful 
Ba^chjJ 
De Luxe; 
Diamond 

B c o k :5 

FREE!; 

We will 
forward you j 
postpaid, a 
copy of this 
bea utif ul, ,W 
—j costly book 

upon receipt of your name and address. It is < ^ 

complete, valuable and authoritative, and you 
will find it a helpful guide to select Christmas Cy 

Gifts, and gifts for all other occasions. Con- % X*. 
tains facts written by life-long exports 
which enable you to buy your diamonds O 
and jewelry safely and intelligently, 


Stl—Man's cluster 
ring, 21 blue white 
dia*. Special price 
compl.^48.75 


S09 — C3P&I Cameo 
ring. 2 diamonds. 
Compl.-$15.00 


fany articlo 
r . from oar cata- 

• log or from this 
L tags. We ship 
L y«r selection 
K for voor free io- 

faction — e n - 
t rely at our 
y f rpense and 
W r without it 
f obligating you 
: ;a any way. \v c 
Invite you to 
famine and 
w compare our 
r fcoods with- 
: out It costing 
L >ou one cent. 

jfthrt^SrtES Genuin? 

\ *e send yon is 

• the greatest 
[ vnloe you have 

r 

• at our expense. 

f THE POPULAR NEW FRIENDSHIP BRACELET 

\ ......t** 


v 

/3-c. dia. Compl. 

$27.50 

/-- 


S12 


Ladies’ cluster 
ring, 7 blue 
white diamonds. 
Special price 
compl..$17.50 


S15 

Solid gold dia. set tie clasp. 
Special price comnl , $1.00 


SI6 SotidKold filled 
diamond set knile. * 
1 blade, Tfile. Guar- j 
antced. Special price , 
complete ... $1.75 


Thousands of illustrations, of dia« 
monds, watches, platinum and ^ 
gold jewelry, silverware, cut O *• 
glass, etc., all priced to you at 
remarkably low figures. See Gp 
this book before making V 
your purchase—you will O 
appreciateourmoney- 
saving prices. Mail 
coupon or write us A ^ .•* 

a letter or post- 
card for your yf 
free copy, nowl^JV 

& co. 


U. S. A. * 




.. c°* 

oN ’ 

CrO'T** 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Features You Will Not See 

Next Month — T Interviews I 


( unless you happen to purchase the January number of \ 
Photoplay Magazine, on sale on all newsstands Dec. 1 .' 

Waste! 

A startling story of startling fact on the biggest 
and most vital problem today in photoplay manu¬ 
facture. Waste of time, waste of money, waste of 
personality, waste of energy, waste of material — 
how are they going to stop this waste and still 
maintain creative efficiency? 


Interviews 
of Interest 
and Reality 

Earle Williams 
Pearl White 
Cleo Madison 
Bessie Learn 

Still another director 
and his methods 


The Houses They Are Born In I Tourneur 

" I 1* T»_ • __1 _. 1 


An optical revue of the photoplay manufacturing 
establishments of America; an illuminating vision; 
a dash of data. 


Adorning a Dawn 


A personal fashion story by the inimitable Lillian 
Howard, most interesting writer upon style topics 
in America. Subject, Hazel Dawn: an intimate and 
revealatory interview, briefly with the star, at 
length with her wardrobe. 

Mary Pickford’s Biograph Days 

Another wonderful chapter in the great exclusive 
series about the queen of the movies. Like the 
fascinating reminiscence by David Belasco, in 
this issue, it is a never-told tale of breathless 
interest. Unpublished: photographs. 


of Paris and Fort Lee 

Tom Ince’s 
New Wonder-Boy 

Charles Ray 

Farrar’s Official Youngster 

Margery Daw 

The Inventor of Punch 

Willard Mack 

Editorials Reviews 
News Humor 
Splendid Illustrations 
Magnetic Brief Fiction 


SrSSSSi; "BEAUTY and BRAINS’ 


A Sensational Installment of "Star of the North" 


Truths for Movie Investors Advice to Photoplaywrights 


Every One of Photoplay Magazine’s Incomparable Departments 
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AGENTS 


AGENTS—500?fc PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; 
>ld sign letters for store and office windows; 
iyone can put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. 

ark St., Chicago. _ 

FREE—TO ANY WOMAN. BEAUTIFUL 42- 
lece Gold Decorated Dinner Set for distribut- 
g only 3 doz. Free cakes of Complexion Soap, 
o money or experience needed. F. Tyrrell 
ard. 210 Institute Place, Chicago. 

MEN NOT EARNING $1,200 YEARLY 
lould get in touch with largest manufacturer 
' Transparent handled Knives and Razors in 
. S. We will show you how to make more, 
ovelty Cutlery Co., 286 Bar St., Canton, O. 

MEN AND WOMEN EARN UP TO $3,000.00 
?arly distributing guaranteed hosiery from 
ill to wearer at mill prices. All or part time, 
epeat orders insure permanent, increasing 
isiness. No capital or experience needed. 
Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. THE BEST 
le of food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet 
-eparations, etc., ever offered. Over 250 light 
eight, popular priced, quick selling necessi- 
es—in big demand—well advertised—easy sell- 
s—big repeaters—100% profit. Complete Out- 
s furnished free to workers. Just a postal 
day. American Products Company, 3172 
-nerican Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

PICTURES AND POST CARPS 


16 PHOTOS OF FEMALE BEAUTIES TAKEN 
am life for 10 cents. Kaye Co., Box 67, Ottawa, 


JOIN THE OXFORD POSTCARD EXCHANGE 
id receive cards from faraway lands. Member- 
lip 10c. Keniston, Publisher, South Paris, 
aine. 

REAL PHOTOS OF PRETTY GIRLS IN 
witching poses, samples, 10c. K. L. Sun Co., 
arrison, Mich. 


ART STUDIES. SAMPLES AND CATALOG 
c. J. Tillberg, Proctor, Vt. _ 

STUNNING PHOTOS OF GIRLS FROM LIFE, 
‘witching unusual poses. Very clear and 
arming. Splendid pack 25c. Reuben Olive, 
illmar, Minn. _ 

‘BEWITCHING FEMALE BEAUTY POSES,” 
re imported models, taken from real life, hand- 
ued “True to nature.” Send dime for two of 
r best full-size samples and catalog showing 
arlv 100 beautiful, bewitching girl poses, etc. 
mil want more after seeing samples. Wil- 
ims Publishing Co., 4008-M Indiana Ave., Chi- 
go. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
ins dated before 1910. Send ten cents for New 
ustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing 
aranteed prices. It may mean your fortune, 
■t posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le 
>y, X, Y. _ 

WILL PAY $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE 
nt dated 1799. We pay cash premium on all 
■ge cents, eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins 
1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted, 
nd 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
Ly mean large profits to you. Numismatic 
nk. Dept. 75, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS 


wanted ideas write for list of 

Jent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,- 
* »n prizes offered for inventions. Send 
etch for free search. Our four books sent 
>e. Patents secured or Fee Returned. Victor 
Evans & Co., 763 ‘Ninth Washington, D. C. 


SALESMAN 


SALESMEN—GET OUR PLAN FOR MONO- 
graming automobiles, motorcycles, traveling 
bags, trunks, etc., by transfer methods; very 
large profits. Motorists’ Accessories Company, 
Ashland, Ohio. _ 

PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


■WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—FILM COMPANIES 
pay $10 to $100 for each play accepted. Con¬ 
stant demand. No correspondence course. Our 
book tells all, sample play, list of companies 
buying plays, etc. Write today for free details. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PIC- 
ture plays in spare time. No correspondence 
course. Our up-to-date “Book of Instructions” 
tells how. Sample play, list of companies buying 
plays. Free details and special offer. E-Z 
Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St., New 
York. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES, 
$1. Cope Agency, St Louis. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America—All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Rem¬ 
ingtons, etc., one-fourth to one-haif manufac¬ 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up; rented anywhere, ap¬ 
plying rent on price; free trial; installment pay¬ 
ments If desired. Write for Catalogue 66, Type¬ 
writer Emporium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 


$250 FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder with 
Soaps, etc., in your town. No money or ex¬ 
perience needed. F. Ward Co., 210 Institute, 
Chicago. 

WANTED — CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS. 
Send 10c for application contract. Oliver H. 
Barkley, Mount Pleasant, Penna. 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET 
prepared for coming examinations by former 
Government Examiner. Booklet free. Write 
today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED —MEN AND WOMEN — 18 OR 
over, for U. S. Government Jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now obtain¬ 
able. Franklin Institute, Dept. C218, Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y. 

GET A SURE JOB WITH BIG PAY, STEADY 
work, short hours, regular vacations, rapid ad¬ 
vance. Thousands of positions open with Uncle 
Sam. I will prepare you in a few weeks at small 
cost. Write immediately for big FREE Book 
D. U. 1449 with special offer. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


_ SONG WRITING _ 

THE IDEA IS THE BACKBONE OF A SONG; 
but do not antagonize publishers with poorly 
developed ideas! Let a professional songwriter 
help you. Criticism; correction; melodies ar¬ 
ranged. Write for free details; your song may 
be worth thousands! Neal O’Hara, 18 East Oak- 
wood Place, Buffalo, New York. 


THEATER EQUIPMENT 


OPERA CHAIRS, NEW OR USED, BOUGHT 
and sold everywhere. Empire Seat Exchange, 
Corning, N. Y. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS— 
Jo Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western 
Ion Wires and complete Marconi Wireless Sta¬ 
ll in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. 
*>loys our wireless graduates. Low living ex- 
Mes—easily earned. Largest school—estab- 
lied 40 years. Investment, $25,000.00. Corre- 
•ndence courses also. Catalog Free. Dodge’s 
Ititute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

i 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues, dialogues, speakers, minstrel material. 
Jokes, recitations, tableaux, drills, entertain¬ 
ments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUR NEW BUFFALO GREENBACKS ARE 
perfect. Flashy roll 10c. Gilnovco, Morgan 
Park, Station P, Chicago. 
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A Merry Christmas 12 Times 

A Gift Suggestion that mag appeal to you 

Y OU have a friend who is very much interested in moving 
pictures. You are going to give a Christmas present of some 
kind to this friend. There will be more pleasure for both of 
you if the gift is a particularly appropriate one. A subscription to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


will afford a delightful surprise on Christmas morning and give 
new satisfaction on the first day of each month during the ensuing 
year. Every issue will be a reminder that you are the thoughtful 
provider of several hours of interesting news, entertainment 
and instruction — the source of a twelve-time Merry Christmas. 

To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and most 
attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been provided, stating 
that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will be sent for whatever period 
you desire. Your name and Christmas greetings will appear on this 
card, which will be sent either to you or to the recipient of the gift. 

When you return the 
coupon attach a Postal 
or Express money order 
or a Check. Better hurry. 


Christmas Subscription Coupon 

Year, $1.50. Six months, $.75. Four months, $.50. 
Canada, $2.00 per year. Foreign Countries, $2.50 per year. 

Photoplay Magazine, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 


PHOTOPLAY 

MAGAZINE 

350 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


.for. 

(Length of Subscription) 


Gentlemen : — Enclosed find S 


Send fa—Name 


Address 


.From—Name 


Address 
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New profession just being created—only uncrowded field. 
Big positions with lucrative salaries to start for men 

and women. You are needed now—learn at our risk— 


? CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY 

— the new executive position — right-hand aid to the big boss. 
Learn bis secret methods—step into official position. Thousands 
now needed in large and small towns. You can qualify through 
the remarkable new discovery—the salary-raising Botsford 

NEW METHOD £™SS 

T > < w i it ing. New Idea—writ* 150 per cent faster without looking. Stcno- 
gr n hers eve ryw here will soon discard slow, old-time sight systems. 

Big Posiiion While Learning 

bytasILIsspsretlma. W.F.Gelsser. ll^DrmnmondPI.,Chicago,wrote: "Am 
M)y half through coars* and I secured hi Rh-sa I ary position as Confidential 
Secretary to Gen. Mgr. of largest firm of Ite hind In the world. Knew nothing 

before about Typewriting." Write for other letters like this. No matter what 
yoor present work, we qualify yon easily — quickly. Stenographic or office 


qualify you eaaily — quickly. Stenographic or offli 
r. If already n stenographer, double your salary. 

» mcinifv Ft a r.M - no Tnooc y 


Write for Bank proof. Don’t hesitate—tuition payments to suit you. One of 
Lb«M big positions is possible for you. Begin now while the need is (treat. 

CT/IDT rnrr send no simply write for 
91/iflf rflCC MONEY SSS^rSSSi 

Speeial limited offer — net HOW 1 Writ* for proof of graduates needed and 
letter* of success. Learn how we loon flu0.00 Typewriter while learning, 
Cl.__st.__J r'mr’T" firat lesson. If you wish'to leaim Short Hand 
Ofiortnana r IvLL only, write for special offer on Botsford bim- 
d«M Course—used by world exports. Address Jams* Patrick Ward Ere*. 
SOTVORD INSTITUTE IIOI Botsford Building_ CHICAGO 


1005? Typewriter FREE' 


YOU Can Now Be a 
TRAFFIC 
MANAGER 


Earn $35 to $200Weekly f 


large shippers and all railroads need trained Traffic 
' urn who know bow to ROUTE SHIPMENTS 
IBST MILEAGE, QUICKEST DELIVERIES, 
I. Newly created positions are open with salaried 
ekiy. The demand Is greater than tho i 


i supply. 


LOWEST_ I 

of 135 to *200 weekly. 

We Train You By MAIL! 

•thorn*. in spare time, without (riving: up your position or income. 
Cost la small—we make payments to suit 


New, Uncrowded Occupation 

Ibis Is a new, UNCBOWDED occupation—there's room for you 
If too prepare at ooco. Let us train you NOW for a but future, 
with power, hi# income, and almost unlimited possibilities. 

* 10 Years’ Promotion In One" 

is”—learn about tho re- 

-.Experts with our training 

about big opportunities now 
-*-ly it is for us to 


__ '*10 Yi _ 

markable opportunities aff<___ 

ACT NOW! SsttstSte. 

W WW * make YOU a traffic specialist. Re¬ 
member, only trained men can secure the big positions—remember 
mat employers are seeking trained and competent traffic men. 
Head do mooey— everything w free. This Is your grand opportunity. 

La Salle Extension University, Dcpt.C911 Chicago 


When yoa write to advertisers please 




You Can Earn 

BSOHsinr,. 

NEW MACHINE 

Make $3,000 a year and more to 
start. You need no experience. Open 
Tire Repair Shop with Haywood 
* -ill 


Let the money roll in. Business grows fast. 
You’re soon a real manufacturer. Eveiy 
auto sold means more tires to mend, 
Lemand for your work ahead of supply* 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This givesall tho facta. Tells how to start. 
Bow to succeed. A valuable guide to 
riches ami wealth. Write today. A postal 
will do. Get your FREE copy. 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY ^ 


OnDiamonds, Watches, Etc. 

OurCuslomtraLe t tcraCon t mually Prove Th is 
A firm of over 60 yearsof unquestioned 
integrity, backed by 8750,000, is offering dia¬ 
mond* of the finest grade — fully 50 per cent below 
normal price. Fully guaranteed. Write for bulletin. 

Diamond Banking 

diamonds enables us to quote amazing low prices. 

FreeExamination 


We will send prepaid the gem or 
watch of your choice on approval. I f not satis¬ 
fied with arlielo after seeing it, return at our espouse. 

Write Today for Latest Bulletin 

Send your name and address for latest bulletin 
of diamond bargain*. No obligationa—write today—now. 

Job DeRnv JZr Sons Only Opposite Poat Office 

JOB * L/Cl\uy CSC oons 359 peRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference lu permission — Farmer* Deposit National Rank , 
Marine Notional Bank or ai< y Pittsburgh daily Newspaper, 


Nii. 302619— Bouu- 
tiful. guaranteed 
perfect cut quality 
blue white gem. 

l l — 1 «. 1/64 kt. 

in n lady’s ring for 
only S1C6.40, with 
a $90 guaranteed 
loan. Try to match 
for $200. _ 



BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 

are splendidly built, and adapted to the most 
scientific play. Great experts say that the 
Burrowes Regis High-Speed Rubber Cushions 
are the best made. 

No special room is needed — Burrowes Tables can 
be mounted on dining or library table, or on their 
own legs or folding stand. Put up or taken down 
in a minute. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 

containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order blank, etc. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO.. 182 Spring St., PORTLAND. ME. 

Mfr», Bnrrowcs Ku»tl<;»» Screen*. Cedar Chests, Folding Card Cables. 
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Mail This For Billiard BookFREE! 
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/Vow"a Brunswick 

HOME BILLIARD 
TABLE af - - 


Upward 


II Demountable 

With the New, Genuine 

Astralite Billiard Bed 

Light Weight—Ever-Level 


table you may have; or with folding stand or detachable 
legs if you wish. Thus you can easily put it away when 
not in use. ^ 

The cabinet work is superb. The sights are genuine 

ivory. 

Famous Monarch Cushions 

The cushions and bed are the most vital parts of a per¬ 
fect carom or pocket billiard table. ... .. 

And Brunswicks alone have Monarch rubber cushions, 
famed in all lands for their life and lightning-action. 

New Astralite Bed 

We use fine Vermont slate beds in all other Brunswick 
tables. But slate is too heavy for a "Quick Demountable ’’ 
table, made to take down with ease. ... 

So our experts, with the aid of science, developed this 
new bed—called Astralite. It is built like a bowling alley 
—many seasoned strips compressed into an inseparable 
unit. After that we give it the Astralite process that 
makes it impervious to water. So this bed won t warp or 
"buckle” like ordinary wood. Yet it has the ever-level 
playing qualities of slate, without its weight. 

We control the Astralite construction. And the Bruns¬ 
wick “Quick Demountable” is the only table that has it. 


The Brunswick 4 4 Grand, * ’ 4 ‘Baby Grand ’ ’ and 
“Convertible ,” made of rare and beautiful 

woods, have long been conceded the fastest and finest 
home tables in the world. And now comes the Bruns¬ 
wick "Quick Demountable,” that you can setup anywhere 
and take down in a jiffy. It is made by the same skilled 


Day—Outfit FREE! 


Despite our new low price, we’ve decided to include a 
high-class Playing Outfit Free with all our tables — Balls. 
Cues. Rack. Markers, Spirit Level. Cue-Clamps, expert 
book of 49 games, etc., etc. 

Our plan lets you try any Brunswick SO days right in 
your own home free / Then pay a small amount monthly 
— terms as low as 10 cents a day ! 

Get full details and see these handsome tables in our 
de luxe book— “ Billiards—The Home Magnet.’ The cou¬ 
pon or a postal brings it by return mail, free, postpaid. 
Send today, without fail. (475) 


The Brunswick-Balke-CoIIender Co. 

Dept. 33B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send free, postpaid, your book in colors 

“Billiards — The Home Magnet 

and tell about your borne trial offer. 


Name 


A ddress 


Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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FLORENCE LABADIE, 

who, in a profession famous for progressions, has become noted as a Thari- 
houser fixture. Miss LaBadie is of French parentage, was born in Montreal, 
lives now in upper New York, and is devoted to boating, riding and swimming. 
She is of slender but athletic build, has brown hair and blue eyes, and is 
unmarried. She has been heroine in scores of thrilling adventures filmed in 
and about New Rochelle. 
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BETTY BROWN 

of the Essanay Company, was born at Nyack-on-the-Hudson in 1892 and fin¬ 
ished College before going into motion pictures two years ago. Although she 
never had any stage experience, she has already become one of the brightest 
of the younger screen stars and has gained many admirers by her beauty, 
conscientious efforts and natural ability. 
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ARTHUR V. JOHNSON 

former Lubin star, has been recuperating at Atlantic City during the past few 
months, and has regained his health to such an extent that he plans to enter 
active work very soon. Through Mr. Johnson's illness the screen lost one of 
its most distinguished actors as well as individual directors. Mr. Johnson 
came to photoplays from the stage, via Biograph. 
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MA1T MOORE 


horn in Ireland 27 years ago, at the age of six came with his family to Toledo. 
First successful on the stage. Matt progressed rapidly in pictures and long 
played opposite Mary Fuller with the Universal company. Matt is the only 
“eligible” among the three notable Moore brothers, Tom being married to 
Alice Joyce and Owen to Mary Pickford. 
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MINTA DURFEE 

played in romic opera before risking her life by joining the Keystone company. 
She has never been on Broadway. The ambition of her life is to strut the 
Great White Way with Roscoe Arhuckle, her husband. She is one of the 
very few screen artists in California who will admit never having been in New 
York. But she has made good so well that she can admit anything. 
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ENID MARKEY 

is still affiliated with the Ince branch of Triangle, and it is nnder Ince’s 
direction that she has become noted for characterizations sweet, tender, fem¬ 
inine and yet intensely dramatic. Miss Markey is but a little way past her 
’teens. Three private schools in Denver contributed to her education. “The 
Darkening Trail,” and “ The Cup of Life ” are two of the recent plays in which 
she has made a lasting impression. 
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ially for Photoplay Magazine to 
and the Screen” by Lillian Howard 
famous stars on the fashions of the 
tkat can boast a picture theatre. 




m 



A Joseph evening coat, worn by Miss 
Nance O’Neill (abo^e). It is of black 
Velvet combined with silver and sapphire 
blue brocade, with skunk fur trimming. 

Miss Alice Brady (at left) graces a Bendel 
one-piece dress of king’s blue velvet, with 
embroideries of rose and gold. She wears 
a Tapp4 hat of matching velvet in basket 
model, woven in chenille, topped by sprays 
of calla lilies. 

(White, photo) 
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Kathlyn Williams, 
wearing her new ermine 
toque. 


(H;»rt!»ook, photo) 


Bessie Learn, in a Gidding 
boudoir creation of pale blue 
satin bordered in swans- 
down, xOitK tulle to match. 
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When Mary Pickford 
Came to Me 

THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO FIRST WROTE 
HER NAME IN LIGHT ON BROADWAY 


ey 




Mr. Belaseo 
from his most 
recent portrait. 


Editor’s Note : Photoplay Magazine is indebted 
to the most famous individual theatrical manager 
in the world for this simple, intimate account of 
Miss Pick ford’s stellar beginnings in New York. 
The story appears exactly as Mr. Belaseo dictated 
it. It is one of the few narratives of contemporary 
theatrical affairs which he has thought worthy his 
personal narration. 

F OR a long time I had been receiving a 
number of letters from a little girl who 
signed herself Mary Pickford. She 
said she was tired of touring the country 
and wanted to get into a bigger dramatic 
company and play in New York. In one of 
her letters she told me she had vowed never 
to appear in New York except under my man¬ 
agement. With each of her letters she enclosed 
a photograph, and they proved particularly in¬ 
teresting, as in nearly every picture there was 
such variety of facial expression. 

When I was casting “The Warrens of Vir- 
inia,” by William C. De Mille, I found the child’s 
part, that of Betty Warren, to be an unusu- 
co ally good one. It needed a little girl with 
a strong sense of the dramatic and emotional, 
as well as a little comedienne. My first 
meeting with Mary Pickford was on the eve 
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“On the first night of ' The Warrens of Virginia ' little Mary was the most composed of the entire company. 
This is one of her great assets on the screen. She is all repose, easy and graceful at all times. ” 
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fairy drama by Rose- 
monde Gerard and her 
son. Maurice Rostand. ^ 

By this time Mary Pick- 
ford was famous, and 
had become known 
throughout the land as 
“The Queen of the 

Movies,” and was the 

highest salaried artiste 
posing for the motion- 
picture camera. No ll 

sooner had I read the flj 

manuscript of “A Good 

Little Devil” than I 
thought of her for the V 

part of the little blind 
girl. Juliette. 1 sent for fk. 

her. She came to me T £ 

that very day, and I J j 

said: J 

“Mary, I have a beau- I 

tiful part, one that is V 

just suited to you. You ju 

will make a great sue- 
cess in it, and it will 
help in your artistic de- 
velopment.” Ag 

“You say the part is /y 
very beautiful,” she 
said. “You know, I ^|9K 
promised I would 
come whenever you 
wanted me. If you 
want me now* I’ll V.wJ 
keep my word. 

“I not only want you ™ 
—I need you,” was my ^4 
reply. 

Tears came and she asked 
“Do you really need me?” 

“I certainly do.” 

“Then I’ll come back to 

you.” 

And this wonderful little 
girl, who holds such a 
unique position in the an¬ 
nals of our theatre, came * 
1 >ack to us all, and 
played the little 


)WAY&42*51 


/nder the /wfc mwWcmenIT 

BBLgscp 


By WILLIAM C oe M1LLE. 


CAST. 

CENERAL WARREN.Mr FRANK KEENAN 

RUTH WARREN. h» wife. M.m EMMA DUNN 

AGATHA., „ ,,, i.Miu CHARLOTTE WALKER 

ARTHUR.1 Thm ch, d,W> ) .Mr CECIL oe MILLE 

BOB. , < .Mailer RICHARD STORY 

BETTY. f ^ yOUnger cUdrCB i .Mm MARY PICKFORD 

MISS MOLLY HATTON. Mr. Warren . ...ter. M.m BLANCHE YERKA 

GEN. GRIFFIN... j t .Mr. WM. McVAY 

GEN. HARDING. V Of Gen Crani. Siafl -j ... Mr. DtWITT JENNINGS 

GEN CARR . ) (.Mr. E. ALLEN MARTIN 

LIEUTENANT BURTON.Mr. C. D. WALDRON 

_ ^ Secret Service.Mr RAYMOND L. BOND 

7 ^Jfcl^EYSTER.Mr STANHOPE WHEATCROFT 

...Mr FREDERICK WATSON 

W* Ty V .Mr WILLARD ROBERTSON 

.Mr RALPH KELLARD 

. Mr. CHAS. G CRAIG 


Their children 


“Miss Pickford remained in 
*The Warrens of Virginia ' 
for nearly three seasons. She 
made herself famous in 
that part. " 

V blind girl in “A Good 
vT Little Devil.” 

During the first 
dress rehearsal, she 
»Av- came to me and 
said, “Oh, Mr. 
David, I’m dress- 
lr, ing in the same 
room that Miss 
’ A Starr used when I 

BBH to 

you for an 
engage- 
4 m e n t. Isn’t 

it wonderful ? 
In ‘The War¬ 
rens’ I dressed 
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way upstairs. Now I am in this other 

room!” She made a great artistic suc¬ 
cess in the part, and her motion picture 
following swarmed around the doors of 
the theatres to see her after every perfor¬ 
mance, particularly at matinees. This 
kept up for months during the long New 
York run, and was even more enthusias¬ 
tic when the company was on tour. In 
all the places that the play went the mo¬ 
tion picture people had camera men wait¬ 
ing and took special pictures of “Little 
Mary” going to and from the theatre, and 
leaving the theatre after a performance. 
Her pictures were shown before and after 
the arrival of the play, and also while 
it was running. 

Miss Pickford’s success in the difficult 
role of the little blind girl was phe¬ 
nomenal. Nothing like her remarkable 
performance of a child’s part ever had 
been seen in New York or elsewhere, and 
for a player to jump into such instantan¬ 
eous popularity was almost unheard of. 

During the summer, after the long run 
of “A Good Little Devil,” Miss Pickford 


"Little Mary” in ^- a s taken seriously ill, 
another scene in an( ] j t became neces- 
A Good Little r . 

Devil.” sary for her to under¬ 
go a dangerous opera¬ 
tion. For many nights 
she lingered between 
life and death. 

It was after one of 
my long re¬ 
hearsals of “The 
Concert” w hen 
M a r y’s mother 
came to me in 
the Belasco The¬ 
atre. and said: 
“Oh, Mr. Be¬ 
lasco, Mary’s just 
out of the hospital 
this morning and 
she insisted upon 
coming straight 
over here to see 
y o u. We have 
been out in front 
all day long, but 
she wouldn’t al¬ 
low me to inter¬ 
rupt you.” 

I rushed into 
the dark auditor¬ 
ium to see Mary 
and found her propped up in 

a chair, looking just a shadow 

of her pretty self. 

“Why, Mary dear, have you been here 
all this time? Why didn’t you speak up 
and let me know?” 

“I didn’t want to interrupt you during 
rehearsal,” she said, in a rather feeble 
voice, her wonderfully large eves looking 
straight at me out of the darkness of the 
place. 

It was near the time for the beginning 
of the second-year of “A Good Little 
Devil,” about two months before the open¬ 
ing. I realized at once that it would be 
impossible for her to travel, and I told 
her that I would not allow her to risk her 
life, tour or no tour of the play. 

She said, “Mother was going to take 
me out to Los Angeles to regain my health, 
but I may be able to come back in time.” 

I said. “I do not think you should risk 
it.” 

“Let’s not decide today,” said Mary. 

In a few days the Famous Players Film 
Company made her an offer to take some 
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THE CONQUEROR 


HOW ONE MAN WON 
WHAT HE HAD LOST 


By Mrs. Ray Long 

Produced by Thomas H. Ince 


W HEN Viva 

Madison stepped 
into the drawing 
room of her 
father’s town house to 
greet the man waiting for 
her there, she met a com¬ 
parative stranger and an 
accepted husband at the 
same time. One of those 
marriages had been ar¬ 
ranged between them that 
lacked even the dignity of 
a business partnership. 

The girl stopped just 
inside the room. “Will 
you kindly forgive me for keeping you past 
the appointment time ?” she asked. 

“Oh, it’s the way of your privileged tribe, 

I suppose/’ answered the man roughly. 

The girl colored. She gave no other sign 
that she heard. 

“I came to arrange the details of our— 
our alliance.” The tone and short laugh 
that went with the words were an insult. 
“Then why not proceed?” 

“You surely do not lack coolness. Sit 
down, so that I may. I’m tired of stand¬ 
ing.” There was no doubt that the words 
were a command and their brusqueness 
shattered the girl’s fine control of herself. 

“I should not have expected 
YOU to hesitate about sitting in 
the presence of a woman,” she 
flashed quickly. 

That emphasized “you” was 
like a lash of a whip to the man. 

He was blinded with fury. The jKffij 
white face of the girl, startling 


against the rich color of 
the portieres, faded from 
his sight. Only her words 
remained. And if she had 
thought a year she could 
not have fitted them more 
surely to wound him. 

Before his hurt spirit 
rose the image of a small 
boy, grimy with slum dirt 
and wizened from a con¬ 
stant and meager diet of 
stale bread and weak tea. 
Yet he was leader of the 
■■ gang boys of his age 

in his sodden, river-front 

neighborhood. And when a white trou¬ 
sered runaway from a fine street on the hill 
wandered into his view, the boy looked with 
a covetousness he could taste at a large 
luscious apple rounding out from the 

aristocratic pocket. The man could still 
feel the boy’s starved hunger for a bite 
of something fresh and he still gloated as 
he remembered how a small grimy hand 
had knocked White Trousers flat, clutched 
the apple, and ravenously ground its juici¬ 
ness between his teeth. And then his 
inward gaze saw the boy conqueror grown 
to himself—Mark Horn—and still leader 
of the “gang,” only now the gang was 

made up of the most successful 
\ men of his country such as Wayne 

Madison, father of this girl be- 
fore him, had been till now. 
Again he had grabbed an apple, 
mm? big and luscious, from a hated 
aristocrat. This time, however, it 
was in the form of a great for- 
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“Td rather beg 
in the streets tune. And all because 
than marry you'* he had looked on Viva 
and found her the only 
woman whom he had 
ever wanted for his own. 

He hated himself for what he had done. 
He would gladly have pursued any other 
plan if he could have figured one out. 
Could he have made himself over into a 
man with five generations of culture behind 
him he would have approached Viva as the 
men of her set did. He would have wor¬ 
shipped her openly and offered himself and 
his millions with ardor. But he was Mark 
Horn, the “Wolf of Finance,” risen from 
the alleys. He had had only one genera¬ 
tion in which to make up for those precious 
five, and had struggled to the top finan¬ 
cially only to find that men like Wayne 
Madison, descended from a president, were 
friendly enough in business hours but 
chilled suddenly when any contact with 
members of their families was concerned. 
So he had played the only part he knew— 
the wolf. 

Viva had long been an obsession with 
him. From the minute he first had seen 
her in a box at the theater he had made up 
his mind to have her. She had a luminous, 
moon goddess-like beauty that held him 
enthralled. And besides, she was different. 


She was the amazement of her friends and 
of her family too. 

Her peculiarities had begun to show 
when she was a child. She had heard her 
father telling one of her brothers that he 
was to be trained as a diplomat and the 
other that he was to become an army 
officer. 

“And what am 1 to be?” Viva had asked. 

“Just our sweet little girl and marry a 
fairy prince,” her father had answered. 

“But I don’t want to be just a girl any 
more than the boys want to be just boys,” 
Viva had declared. “I want to be some¬ 
thing too.” And although her father had 
a horror of women with careers, Viva had 
gotten her way and had chosen designing 
in gold plate as her profession. Since her 
maturity the delicacy and beauty of her 
work had made for her an honored place 
among the gold workers of her time. 

All this had been fire to Horn’s imagina¬ 
tion. His own hard struggle up from 
poverty to wealth had made him an ability 
worshiper. And the whole man went out 
to this woman fashioned by nature for 
adoration and yet able to inspire respect 
for her work. 

Horn had tried every honorable way to 
meet Viva often, but usually with a rebuff 
from the Madison pride. So he began to 
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nate, and his hatred grew as only such 
hatreds can grow. Finally he resolved to 
beat Madison down. Where the aristocrat 
had invested heavily, Horn led a “bear” 
raid and then made it impossible for his 
adversary to unload. When his ruin was 
sure, Horn went to him and asked for his 
daughter Viva, and Madison, fearing dis¬ 
grace, had consented on condition that 
Horn save him. So here he was, dominant. 
And as he came out of his trance of bitter¬ 
ness he recovered his poise. 

“Pray sit down,” he said more gently. 

“I prefer to fight standing,” Viva an¬ 
swered coldly. 

“Fight?” Horn laughed again and ad¬ 
vanced to the girl. “Do you call it fighting 
when you do as your father and I dictate?” 

Before the interview Viva had told her¬ 
self that she would in no way betray her 
loathing for this forced marriage. But 
everv instant her 


antagonism to 
Horn grew, and 
her contempt of 
herself. She could 
not keep down the 
fierce desire to let 
this boor know that 
his wealth had not 
counted with her in 
the step she was 
taking. 

“My father did 
not dictate,” she 
said proudly. “He 
begged.” 

“Why did he 
have to beg ?” 
There was a note 
of interest in 
Horn’s voice now. 

“Because at first 
I refused when he 
asked me to marry 
you. He urged 
your wealth. I was 
amazed. I had 
never thought of 
anyone’s wealth. 
Then he told me 


that you had the upper hand of him in 
business and that you would ruin him if I 
didn’t consent. And I told him—” 

The girl’s voice had risen and her eyes 
blazed. She broke off suddenly and with 
effort. 

Horn’s interest had increased. “And 
you told him,” he urged. 

“I told him I would not be sold to you 
or anyone else.” 

Horn’s face was full of exultation. He 
loved grit. And this flash of spirit was a 
torch to his love. But there was *no an¬ 
swering light in the girl’s eyes, black with 
scorn, and his brutality crept back. 

“Nevertheless you did—consent.” There 
was an insinuating sneer in his tone. 

A quick change came over the girl. “Yes, 
[ did consent,” she answered dully. 

“And so we come to the details—settle¬ 
ments so to speak—the money transactions 


“He told me you had 
the upper hand of him 
in business and that 
you would ruin him if 
ldidn’t consent 
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involved in this mar¬ 
riage of ours.” 

“Oh, but you must 
not believe that I 
have any interest in 
your money for my¬ 
self,” cried the hu¬ 
miliated girl. “I 
can’t bear that. It is 
my mother, my sister, 
they can’t bear to be 
poor, to give up what 
is life to them. 

Wont you, please 
wont you under- 
derstand ?” 

The pleading of 
this woman, who 
attracted him so 
strongly, had a strange effect on Horn. It 
did not soften him. Rather he felt a sav¬ 


Every instant her antagonism to Horn grew, 
not keep down the fierce desire to let this boor 


age fury to see the girl, who had stood to 
him for everything fine and high, stripped 
to the low estate of a willing sacrifice. 
Worms, somehow, invite being trod upon. 

On the impulse of the moment Horn 
stepped up to the humiliated girl, gripped 
both her slender shoulders in his big hands 
and glared down at her gloatingly. 

“Anyway you’re mine—mine,” he ground 
out between his teeth. His clutch on the 
tender flesh hurt. There was a heavy glow 
in his eyes and on his face. 

“Let me go,” cried Viva terrified. 

“Let you go? Why, you are mine,” he 
mocked. “You, the pride of the bell-cow 
family of this city’s snobs, are mine. You, 
a queen of blue ribbon society, you, who 
throw down titles and Knickerbocker 
swells, you run into the arms of alley 
fruit.” And with a quick movement he 
swept her to him and held her sweet body 
strapped to his with his powerful arms 


while he sunk his burning lips into the 
soft roundness of her cheek and neck. 

It was minutes before Horn’s brutishness 
was sated. When he finally could feel 
through the storm of his own emotions he 
was alarmed at the coldness of the flesh he 
held. It sobered him at once. He pushed 
Viva from him and turned to the table 
where the marriage contract papers he had 
brought lay. Before he reached it a low 
exclamation that was a moan and a com¬ 
mand at the same time brought him round 
to face his prey. 

The girl was standing just where he had 
left her, yet he stared as if she must be 
some one else. She seemed taller. Her 
face gleamed with the whiteness of living 
heat. She was taking in breath in sobbing 
gasps. Her outraged body pulsed with 
the effort. 

Horn felt a rush of contrition, her hor¬ 
ror and distress were so evident. “I was 
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and her contempt for herself. She could 
know that his wealth had not counted with her. 

a savage.” he said. “Are you hurt? For¬ 
give me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive.” The 
words, husky and low as the moan that had 
attracted him, amazed Horn. They seemed 
to contradict the defiance of her manner. 
He started toward her. 

“No, nothing to forgive,” went on Viva 
in that hushed tone as if she were arguing 
with herself. She raised one hand to stop 
Horns advance. “I suppose by just con¬ 
senting to the marriage I gave you the right 
to—do that. But 1 didn’t realize. And 
it’s better so. Now go. Go at once! Fin¬ 
ish ruining us! I can’t bear this burden, 
not even for mother and Lillian. I’ve a 
life to live myself. And I can work. 
They’ll have to let me take care of them 
that way. For I’d rather beg on the street 
than marry' you.” And without waiting to 
see the effect of her words on Horn, she 
hurried from the room. 


The week that fol¬ 
lowed was a purga¬ 
tory to Horn. He 
had laid the biggest 
plan of his life care¬ 
fully, and he had 
lost. He could con¬ 
trol the big markets 
of the country; he 
could humble men 
like Wayne Madison ; 
but he could not force 
the submission of a 
girl armed only with 
womanly sweetness, 
beauty of body, the 
ability to work and 
the strength to make 
up her mind. This 
was an array of forces such as he had not 
met before. 

Something was the matter, and in his 
characteristic way he set to work to find 
out what it was. He was still the same 
man of power. Every minute at the office, 
every greeting of his financial adversaries 
told him that. Yet he felt sick with a 
sense of failure and disappointment. 

His emotions concerning Viva were 
mixed. He was bitter at the loss of her. 
yet he exulted at he* daring in ordering 
him out of her home and her life. Here 
was a woman to reckon with. Her loveli¬ 
ness rose up to beckon him. • Those min¬ 
utes when he had held her close maddened 
him. Her very dismissal of him made him 
think of the stories of queens of old. And 
her squareness in shouldering the blame 
for having subjected herself to his brutal 
talk and caress undid his whole precon¬ 
ceived idea of women. 

“My God, but I’m a piker!” he told him¬ 
self. “I’m the pig these snobs have be- 
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lieved me. I’ve hated them for looking 
down on me because they had something I 
didn’t, and I’ve outdone them by trying to 
buy a glorious girl, as a Roman would have 
a concubine, because I happened to have 
something that they didn’t. Agh—gh, I’m 
shanty scum to the core. And the big mind 
of her ! The big sweet mind of her! She 
didn’t -whine! She took the whole blame 
on herself when she’d done nothing worse 
than fall for the prayers of her family.” 
In anguish of spirit he went over this 
ground again and again till he emerged 
from the purgatory of self-condemnation 
purged of his life hatred for those who had 
enjoyed greater advantages than he, and 
still yearning for the lost girl of his 
dreams. 

P\URING this time Viva had taken ref- 
^ uge in her work. Never before had 
she been so glad of it. In producing the 
beauty she loved and that now promised to 
mean some luxuries for her mother and sis¬ 
ter, both of whom believed her inhumanly 
selfish for turning Horn away, she found 
an antidote for her own burning thoughts 
and relief from the family lamentations. 

“My child, you are out of your mind,” 
Mrs. Madison scolded Viva this seventh 
day of her misery in another plea that she 
call Horn back. “The less a wife feels, 
the more she gets out of her husband. It’s 
always been so. For once let a man find 
out that his wife loves him and he keeps 
her right under his thumb.” 

“But mother,” Viva interposed, “the sit¬ 
uation would be unbearable. Don’t you 
remember how you yourself wouldn’t allow 
me to speak to Cousin Harry the day we 
met him with a woman you said was get¬ 
ting his money away from him? You 
called her cheap.” 

“I am talking of marriage,” said Mrs. 
Madison. “That changes everything.” 

“I can’t see that it does,” Viva an¬ 
swered simply. And while Mrs. Madison 
was getting her breath to refute this sacri¬ 
lege the younger sister, Lillian, filled the 
breach with, “Viva, you’re mercenary. 
Fifty millions isn’t cheap.” 

“Hush, both of you,” commanded the 
mother. “Your talk is scandalous.” 

Viva heard her father’s footstep and rose 
to hurry away before his white, lined face 
should be added to the hostile group. She 
stopped short when she detected vigor in 


the footfall that had dragged miserably of 
late. Madison entered in excitement. 

“My girls,” he began in the old happy 
way, “It’s good news I bring, so good that 
I don’t know where to begin first.” His 
wife was already clinging to his arm and 
Lillian sprang from her chair. But it was 
to Viva that he turned. 

“Horn has relented, dear. My stocks are 
steadily rising. No one knows what to 
make of it. It’s the first time the man has 
ever let up when he got one of our crowd 
down. He seems to hate us old settlers.” 

Viva did not stay to listen to the details 
of her father’s story of Horn’s extraordi¬ 
nary action. She wanted to be alone to 
think. Even while her father had been 
talking her mother and Lillian had started 
to take up life just where it had broken off 
the week before. Lillian was clamoring to 
go to a musical of social importance and 
her mother was gesticulating approval. 
She felt a strange reluctance about going 
with them and none of their exuberant joy. 
When she got to her apartment she met her 
maid just leaving her sitting-room. 

“A letter for you, Miss Viva,” said the 
maid as she noticed Viva going on to her 
workroom. Viva entered her sitting-room 
and found the letter addressed in a strong, 
masculine hand that she did not recognize. 
She opened it and turned hastily to the 
signature, then as hastily returned to the 
beginning and read steadily through. When 
she had finished, she took a long breath as 
if to replenish starved lungs and smiled. 
At that moment Lillian burst in upon her. 

“You dear old thing, you’ve got the 
risables, too, over the return of our blessed 
cash, haven’t you?” cried the young girl 
gleefully. 

“Over something better than that,” re¬ 
plied Viva softly. 

“What could be better than that, I’d 
like to know?” demanded Lillian. 

“The return of my self-respect.” 

“Funny thing to laugh over the-w r ay you 
were laughing, so kind of musingly,” said 
Lillian, puzzled. “I’ll bet in addition the 
golden Horn has been sending you another 
invitation to join vour little toot to his big 
blare.” 

“Don’t go on so, dear,” said Viva almost 
sharply. “Mr. Horn has written to tell 
me that he has taken my dismissal of him 
as final.” 

Lillian burst into amused laughter. 
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‘viva, she said, ”i can t get you pegged. 
When a man hugs the breath out of you 
and wants to shower all of us with the gold 
that we need like the dickens, you fight like 
a little cat. And, when he writes you it 
is all over and sends his love and respects 
in the same paragraph, you smile and are 
happy. Come along and forget the whole 
thing. The music'll take your mind off 
your dippy ideas.” 

Viva turned to her desk. “Run along 
or you’ll be late,” was her cheery answer. 
“I’ll be happier here.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Lil¬ 
lian suspiciously. 

“I’m going to ask Mr. Horn to have tea 
with me.” 

Lillian gasped as if she could not believe 
her ears. “Viva Madison, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. He’s shanty Irish 
and you know it. Mother will be crazy. 
Why, if we had had to have him it would 
have been bad enough. But now that we 
don’t have to, why be polite to him?” 

For answer Viva sat down to search the 
“H” column in the telephone book and her 
sister flounced out of the room. 


Later when Horn was announced, Viva 
went to meet him in the same drawing¬ 
room that she had entered in such unhap¬ 
piness a week before. Horn advanced 
eagerly to meet her. As he looked down 
at her Viva saw a humility in his face that 
went to her heart. 

“What can you think of me?” he asked 
as he clasped her outstretched hand. 

“I know what I 'do think of you,” she 
answered smilingly. 

“Will you tell me?” 

“I think you are the first real man I have 
ever met.” 

A rush of pleasure swept through Horn. 
“You wonder,” he said brokenly, “you 
sweet wonder,” and he drew her to him 
with yearning tenderness. And as they 
stood there a oneness of understanding rose 
out of the hush of that silent communion. 
They knew at last what they had dimly 
felt through all their unhappiness, that no 
matter by what processes nature makes her 
big souls, that after all they must find and 
cleave to each other because they were 
made for each other. 
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The Star Soubrette 


OF THE MOVIES: EDNA PURVIANCE, LOVELY FOIL 
OF CHAPLIN, A SUDDEN DISCOVERY, ALWAYS 
A LEADING WOMAN, AND TWENTY YEARS OLD. 

By John H. Blackwood 


W HEN I told 
Edna Purvi- 
ance that she 
was to be magazined 
as The Star Soubrette 
of the Movies she 
pouted just a bit. 
You see, ever since she 
first faced the camera, 
a matter of some eight 
months a g o—M i s s 
Purviance has always 
played leading roles 
with Charlie Chaplin. 
Hence the distinct 
shock to be told that 
she must be a soubrette 
for magazine pur¬ 
poses, if for no other 
reason. 

But this pretty lit¬ 
tle pout—it really was 
so infinitesmal and so 
delightfully dimpled 
that it deserves to be 
called a poutette, 
rather than a good 
old fashioned pout— 
quickly dissolved 
into one of those 
luscfous Purviance 
smiles—one of those I- 
Use-No-Other- Denti¬ 
frice smiles — and we 
then were on a 
friendly and working 
basis. 

The first thing that 
impressed me during 
a half hour talk with 
this Chaplin co¬ 
worker was that she is 
an unusually serious 
minded young woman. 
I. had supposed that 
being a Chaplinette 
she must of course be 



one of those frolic¬ 
some creatures, fluffy- 
minded and blonde 
as to inclination as 
well as to hair. And 
then she completely 
upset all of my pre¬ 
conceived ideas of 
what a Star Soubrette 
ought to be by telling 
me that she didn’t care 
a tinker’s cuss word 
for rag time music; 
that she vastly pre¬ 
ferred a Chopin noc¬ 
turne or a Liszt rhap¬ 
sody to an Irving Ber¬ 
lin rag number. 

Then as if that 
wasn’t good and suffi¬ 
cient, she went on and 
discussed authors like 
a school ma’am from 
Boston—told me that 
her favorite writers 
were Shelly, Keats, 
Scott and Burns—that 
she thought “Vanity 
Fair” the greatest 
story she ever had read 
and that she wondered 
who would be .the 
Macaulay or Gibbon 
to record, this War of 
the Worlds. . . 

Another distinct 
shock that Miss Pur¬ 
viance gave me, and 
which entitles her to a 
place entirely removed 
from almost, every 
other person in the 
movies, is her own dis¬ 
satisfaction with the 
work she already has y 
done. She believes— 
and she impresses you 
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with this belief, too—that there is a lot of 
better work ahead of her, that she is going 
to reach out for it, and that she is going to 
accomplish it if determination and ability 
and hard work count for any¬ 
thing. 

Then, just when Edna 
Purviance had made 
me believe that she 
was an uncanny 
sort of a young 
woman, an eerie 
feminine crea¬ 
ture because of 
this expressed 
dissatis¬ 
faction with 
her own efforts, 
she landed back 
on earth with a 
thump, and 
made me realize 
that she was only a 
mortal, a regular old 
fashioned human being, 
after all, because she told 
me that really, she didn't 
care so very much for com- "he first thing 

edy. Said she wanted to serious minded 
have a chance to do some 
serious work before the camera. Knew' 
she could do it. Used to sit about the 
house for hours and hours and do nothing 
but think. Yes, when the other children in 
the neighborhood were out having a good 
time! 

The story of the tragedian who craved a 
chance at comedy and the fun-maker who 
thought he could make ’em cry—and who 
frequently did, with his comedy,—all came 
back to me as I listened to this clever come¬ 
dienne wishing for an opportunity to 
emote. 

It was all there, that eternal recital of 
unrest over one’s successes. 

The world in general and lovers of the 
Chaplin comedies in particular don’t know 
how near they came to having to get along 
without a screen distribution of the fasci¬ 
nating Purviance features. 

The Star Soubrette had just been grad¬ 
uated from a San Francisco business col¬ 
lege—this was a year ago last March—and 
she and a number of other embvronic sten¬ 
ographers and book-keepers thought it 
would be great fun to take an automobile 
trip across the bay, to Oakland. On the 


way back the Purviance machine demol¬ 
ished another car and Purviance. 

The girl spent the next three months in 
a hospital. There was a dislocated shoul¬ 
der. . the medicine men 
counted three separate dislo¬ 
cations . . . a lot of 

scratches, bruises, 
bumps, breaks, con¬ 
tusions and some 
other things. 

And when la 
Purviance 
emerged she 
was more radi¬ 
antly beautiful 
and lusciously 
lovely than 
ever! 

Shudder, you 
people who have 
seen and admired 
Edna Purviance in 
Chaplinitis, as you 
think of what you’d 
have missed if Miss Purvi- 
ance had gone direct from 
that impressed t h at business college into an 

young woman. office and s P ent her sweet 
young life writing “I-Have- 
Your-Letter-of-the-Umpth-Instant-and - in 
Reply-Would-Say” stuff. 

A calamity? 

No—a catastrophe! 

When Charles the Great went to Essa- 
nay it was admitted by everybody concerned 
that his first picture simply had to be great. 

This first picture \vas called “A Night 
Out.” It needed—and must have —a lead¬ 
ing actress of the dazzling type. 

The picture was held up. Work was out 
of the question. Chaplin was doomed. 
The I-Told-You-Sos could be seen, bricks 
and venerable fruit in hand, all ready to 
let loose. 

Then stepped forward a young assistant 
director with the remark that he knew 
where to find the very woman they needed. 

Four hours later. Edna Purviance was 
standing in front of a camera at the Niles 
studio, and little King Charlie was giving 
her her first direction as a film actress. 

She was a leading lady and she has been 
a leading lady ever since. 

For purely Who’s Who purposes, it is 
worth mentioning that Edna Purviance 
was born in Nevada, at a place called Para- 
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dise Valley. Her father, mother and an 
elder sister still hold Nevada in sufficient 
regard to continue to live there, only now 
they have moved over to another spot that 
Rand & McNally almost overlooked, a 
place known to the neighborhood as Love¬ 
lock. Miss Purviance has another sister— 
Edna is the “kid” of the family—living in 
San Francisco. 

There never was the slightest bit of paren¬ 
tal objection to Edna working in the 
movies. She just went, and now Mother 
and Father are mightily pleased at the 
success that has come to their youngest 
daughter. Any father or mother would be, 
and besides, Edna told me so. 

Thus far, Edna Purviance has been seen 
with Charlie Chaplin in these pictures: “A 
Night Out,” “In the Park,” “A Jitney 
Elopement,” “The Champion,” “The 
Tramp,” “By the Sea,” “Work,” “The 
Bank,” “The Woman,” and “Shanghaied.” 

Miss Purviance regrets that thus far in 
her career she has never had a chance to 
wear modish gowns and says that she wont 
be actually happy until such an opportunity 
comes to her. Says she doesn’t care if it 
does rip a hole in a week’s salary; she sim¬ 
ply wants to show her admirers all over the 
country what she looks like when up¬ 
holstered in one of those Parisian affairs. 

That Miss Purviance is deeply appreci¬ 


ative of Chaplin’s assistance is quickly made 
apparent. 

“Perhaps I shall never be a great suc¬ 
cess.” . . . Oh, Edna, and here you 

are a whopping big success, after only eight 
months’ work in the picture business. 
. . . “but whatever success that I may 

have I shall always attribute to Mr. Chap¬ 
lin.” Otherwheres than in this impressive 
moment he had been just “Charlie.” 

Thus she gets warmed up and goes on 
with never a cylinder missing: 

“It was Charlie who gave me my first 
chance. It was he who directed me over 
the rough spots, who always was patient 
and painstaking with me, who coached me, 
who encouraged me and without whose help 
I never could have accomplished what 1 
have.” 

I mentioned at the very outset that Edna 
Purviance was a modest, serious sort of 
girl. Now, you can add for yourselves, that 
she possesses that rare, rare quality of 
gratitude. For the benefit of the thousands 
let me say that she is not married, and will 
not for some years yet, she says, even think 
of getting married! 

Edna Purviance, queen of shadow farce, 
was twenty years old October 21, 1915. 


“Whatever success I 
I have I shall al- • 1 

ways attribute to | 

Mr. Chaplin.” 
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THE MASQUERADERS* 

WHEN A GIRL PAWNS HERSELF, 

WHO CAN TAKE HER OUT OF PAWN? 

By Clarie Marchand 

Produced by The Famous Players. 



D ULCIE at once welcomed and 
dreaded an evening in which she 
could entertain without the blighting 
presence of her husband, Sir Brice 
Skene. Welcomed, because for months he 
had been steeped in liquor and a passion 
for gambling which had annihilated every 
virtue and had absorbed every ambition; 
dreaded, because his kind lost few oppor¬ 
tunities to make her feel that she was not 
one of them—that she was an interloper 
who had won a title and a fortune with a 
pretty face. 

Vet on this evening cheerfulness perched 
more securely over the great oaken door¬ 
way than was its wont. 

Without, the wind and rain of Novem¬ 
ber raged through London’s West 
End as impartially as they swept 
and cried in distant meaner 
streets. Within, a splendid 
fire chortled at the far end of 
the long hall, barking redly 
in the wide chimney as the 
fires of the ancient Skenes 


had done on moorland hearths. Dulcie 
reconnoitered from the rising ground of the 
first stair landing. The yellow glow of the 
electric bulbs fell over a happy party; a 
few were chatting informally in the break¬ 
fast-room ; young love had sought its ex¬ 
pected and formal nooks in the conserva¬ 
tory ; a few danced, in the ballroom, to the 
melodies of a Hungarian orchestra which 
never saw Hungary ; the majority idled at 
the card tables, playing casual society 
games for small stakes. Whist was serv¬ 
ing the women; one table of men was be¬ 
coming a bit noisy at a merry game of 
poker, played at a low limit. 

As a rule Dulcie never gave ennui an 
opportunity to enter any door or window, 
and affected not to hear veiled or 
open insult. She was literally 
and all the time the life of her 
affairs. 

Vet, this evening. 

David Remon had been in 
London a week, and she had 
not heard from him directly 


She remembered how tumultuously her heart had leaped when she beheld men bidding cold money for 

her warm mouth . 

• A short story upon the plot of the celebrated play by Henry Arthur Jones. 
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in any way. She had heard, in 
directly, that he had returned 
from Western America with a 
great fortune. She wondered 
continually if he had forgotten 
her. Thinking gently about 
David, she forgot to coil 
verse. Spoken to, she 
answered abstract 
edlv. She Was 
glad, for a 
f e w 

ments, to 


*7 r’peat”—in his excitement his dis 


til cd tongue commenced to tnp — 
4 'I r'peat my question 
arc there any 
gentlemen 
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be quite alone with her meditations. with its piled masses of spun gold. She 

There were no prettier women in Lon- had eyes like an Egyptian sky, and her 

don. Perhaps there have never been, smile, matching them, was splendid as an 

Dulcie was a blonde who might truthfully Egyptian noon. Dulcie’s slender figure 

be described as radiant, from her small, was admirably encased in a sleeveless gown 

slim feet to the top of her sunshine head of black belted first at her bosom. A dia- 
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verted hours, was, after all, 
drearily regular. She rose near 
i; when it was fair weather 
he golfed or rode, and when it 
rotten she trudged; she 


crave and attended teas 


generally dined informal 


she went as often 


as she could to the 


theatre ; m u c h 


she went out 






mond bar was set diagonally at the rim ceived and entertained her friends, 
of her frock ; the Skene pearls rose and Her guests were as glad as she that Sir 
fell with her breath ; a circlet of diamonds Brice was without explanation absent at a 

hugged her forearm; the only encum- reception of his own. They too had been 

brance of her fingers was a wedding ring. appalled at his growing coarseness, at the 

Her now-fashionable life, with its in- open brutality that stood revealed when al- 
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Sir Brice bid over him contempt¬ 


uously. 


Then David had gone away. 


five-pound paper on the table at his side. 

“I don't understand you. Sir Brice!” 
Lady Crandover’s tone was ice. “Good¬ 
night.” She turned toward the stairway. 

Skene laughed, and sat down heavily. 
Then he began to laugh again. The oth¬ 
ers at the table still stood, uncertain as to 
their next movements. 

“You know”—he continued—“that old 
woman wasn’t so devilish independent 
when she was trying to land me for her 
Clarice—” 

It was Monty Lushington who inter¬ 
rupted him—Monty, the butt of ridicule as 
an easy bounder—Monty, who had credit 
for no individuality at all. “Sir Brice,” 
he began, his voice quavering at his unac¬ 
customed courage, “you are not well this 
evening. If you were yourself, by Jove, 
[—I—■” Thus far had Monty’s new valor 
led him ; now it faltered. 

But Sir Brice’s fogged mentality was 
missing on several cylinders. At that mo¬ 
ment his insult to Lady Crandover, and 
Monty’s answer, vanished from his mem¬ 
ory. He remembered only the ruling pas¬ 
sion, the ever-uppermost desire; here were 
tables, and people, and cards, and his own 
house—and none of those whom his lights 
and food and wine and music had enter¬ 
tained would play with him! In despair¬ 
ing rage he raised a pack of cards on high 
and flung them broadcast. 


“Are there any gentlemen here who’ll 
play with a gen’l’man?” he cried in a big, 
whiny, injured voice that brought even the 
mechanical musicians to a full stop. “I 
r’peat”—in his excitement his distilled 
tongue commenced to trip—“I r’peat my 
question: Are there any gentlemen here?” 
He sat down, heavily. 

“You only insulted Lady Crandover. 
You did not ask us to play,” answered 
Monty, out of the silence. 

“You shouldn’t need to be asked. Will 
you?” 

“No,” returned Monty, “not now.” 

Sir Brice rose to glare at the insignifi¬ 
cant who thus challenged him. As Monty 
saw that he was very drunk, some courage 
came back to him. He returned the bold 
stare. 

“Get out o’ m’house!” shouted the host, 
advancing. Monty gave back. “Get out 
o’ m’house!” 

It was Dulcie’s hand on Sir Brice’s 
shoulder, and it was Dulcie’s firm fingers 
that whirled him around. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” she asked, in a 
quiet voice that sounded very loud in the 
stillness. “Why do you come home drunk ? 

I’m not angry, Sir Brice. Only. 

I can’t understand.” 

Skene gazed at his wife in amazement 
doubly confounded. He could not speak 
for a moment. 
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“You!” he said at length, in a low, curi¬ 
ous voice. “You ungrateful piece of pret¬ 
tiness !” 

He turned to the bewildered Monty, now 
stupidly forgetful of their quarrel as he 
had been of the words with Lady Cran- 
dover. 

“Y’know,” he began, with the utmost 
good-humor, “it passes belief the airs these 
upstart flappers take. Just a flapper—jolly 
pretty, but still, a flapper—that’s all my 
wife was. I bought her. You know. No 
breeding. Common sort. Now she insults 
me before m’equals. Funny, I say! 
What? Right, eh?” And the sot laughed 
uproarously. 

Monty evaded him, took Dulcie’s hand 
with a warm pressure, passed to the door. 

IT is a trait of modernity everywhere to 
*avoid scenes. The yokel slides surrepti¬ 
tiously from the taproom to avoid a fight; 
lords and ladies slide surreptitiously from 
noble halls to avoid battling with nasty 
words. Our playwrights and our novel¬ 
ists depict valiant encounter or great argu¬ 
ment ; but in life these don’t often happen. 
Women are beaten and cry quietly; men 
pretend not to hear or see—and pass on. 

So Dulcie’s wretched party began to 
break up. Monty disappeared. All were 
for their things, and the calling of their 
cars, while those who had to stand by dis¬ 
sembled in a buzz of small talk. 

Only in the immediate arena around the 
drunken Skene did the atmosphere of com¬ 
bat still impend. And that without words, 
for Sir Brice wobbled as he stood, and 
glared at his wife in a loud-silent sneer. 

Dulcie pretended to hear a little woman 
who murmured the usual nothings into her 
ear at parting. But she did not hear. She 
knew that she could not move away, for 
if she did, her mellow spouse would fol¬ 
low her with blasphemy—perhaps worse. 
She stood her ground. She heard nothing 
but the wild cries of her own heart; she 
saw nothing but the curtain of tears that 
had begun to lower a crystal veil over her 
eyes. 

Suddenly she realized that from the 
band of creeping, sneaking men who were 
moving doorwards one was advancing to¬ 
ward her husband—not in haste or anger, 
but calmly, deliberately. Bewildered, she 
rubbed the tears out of her eyes with the 
back of her hand, like a little girl. 


It was David Remon! 

She had not seen him enter. He had 
not been announced. Probably he had ex¬ 
pressly asked not to be announced. He 
carried his topcoat over his arm. He was 
in evening dress, and Dulcie thought, curi¬ 
ously at that moment, how alert, how trim, 
how well-groomed he was. 

“Good evening, Sir Brice,” said David 
casually as if he were extending a week¬ 
end bid; “I’ll play you.” 

Skene did not rise, but he extended his 
hand. David apparently did not see it. 

“So-so!” muttered Skene, half to him¬ 
self. “The man out o’nowhere! Come 
back like the Prince in the play, eh? Slave 
of any old lamp in ’m’wife’s house, eh?” 

“I’ll play you, I said!” Remon’s tone 
rose like the voice of a brass trumpet. 

“Good—good,” murmured Skene, molli¬ 
fied. “What’ll it be . . . where you been ?’* 

“America—I’ll play you any game you 
wish.” 

“America ! Good—it’s poker!” 

“Do you know poker? I’ve learned it.” 
Remon’s voice was a chill warning. 

“O’ course I know poker. I want to 
play poker!” 

“An awkward game for two, Sir Brice.” 

“But we’ll play it!” 

“Very well.” 

The few who had not departed gathered 
around in frankly breathless interest. 
Apart from a grave, deep bow* to Dulcie. 
Remon had taken no notice of her. He 
apparently saw no one else. He was as 
unconcerned as a match player in billiards 
or tennis, and as impersonal. 

“David,” mumbled Skene, turning out 
his pockets, “here are tw r o fi’-pound notes, 
three—no, four sovereigns, some odd six¬ 
pence ; David, an’ ladies ’n’ gen’l’men”— 
Skene waxed oratorical—“thas’ m’ for¬ 
tune ! I mean what I say—deckTly 
interring, I’m sure, but it’s true. Thish 
money is positively, absolu’ly, un’quiv- 
oc’ly the las’ o’ the Skene fortune. It’s 
gone!” 

Dulcie gave a little cry. The few 
women present looked at each other un¬ 
certainly, with polite, inaudible gasps of 
amazement. But there were two or three 
men about the table to whom public an¬ 
nouncement of the wreck of Sir Brice’s 
exchequer was no news. They only 
wondered how the profligate had made 
his far-flung golden pounds go such a 
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distance, under the circumstances. 

Nor did David seem surprised. 

“Sir Brice,” he said, “I want you to 
know that I have made a great deal of 
money since—since I saw you last. As I 
said, I have been to America. I haven’t 
been speculating; I haven’t been mining 
gold. I have made gold, out of a humble, 
necessary thing called potash. I found, in 
the Arizona desert—” 

“D’you kill many Indians, old top?” 
interpolated Skene. 

“In the Arizona desert,” continued Re- 
mon, unmindful of the weak wit, “I have 
located and developed the greatest potash 
beds in the world.” 

“Whash that got t’do with this game?” 
asked the maudlin one, wearily. 

“Just this!” Renton leaned forward 
tensely; spoke in a voice of iron. “I don’t 
want your sixpences, lying there. Here is 
an equal amount in cash, to play against. 
We’ll play a five-shilling limit, and we 
can’t replenish. If I’m cleaned at the fin¬ 
ish you have my entire fortune—that’s my 
stake! But if you’re cleaned, 

I get. Dulcie!” No 

one had a chance to 
speak before Dul¬ 
cie. 

I n 

flutter¬ 


ing leap she was over the table, between 
the two men. 

“This is impossible!” she cried in a 
choked, hurt voice. “David, I hadn’t 
thought this of you, of all men! Why do 
you, too, come here to insult me?” 

“Dulcie,” said David, without rising, “I 
know best. This game is for your happi¬ 
ness as well as mine.” 

“Stop, David! This man is my—” 

“Your lawful master, but your unlawful 
husband,” finished David. 

“Go on with th’ game,” muttered Sir 
Brice, thickly. 

Dulcie laid her hand on the cards. 

“Dulcie. please,” commanded 

David, gently. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she 
backed away, and sat upon a Turkish otto¬ 
man not far distant. Her guests gazed 
only at the table. The play began. How¬ 
ever inefficient he was in other things, Sir 
Brice was a master of cards, and, had he 
played in honorable games, must generally 
have won. At first luck ran against David. 

People facing sudden death, they say, 
behold a panorama of their entire exist¬ 
ences. 

As Dulcie faced the table 
she did not see the table, 
but with the eyes of 
memory saw the 
first da vs in which 


“Dear, in King 
Arthur’s time 
I would have 
gone happily 
on your sad¬ 
dle-bow into 
another earl¬ 
dom.” 
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she had ever known David. Her father, a 
man of more learning than business abil¬ 
ity, had seen his fortune swept away by a 
single unwise investment. There was 
Helen, Dulcie’s sister, with her pitiable 
inefficiency, her* unwillingness to do any¬ 
thing, her continual protests against their 
grinding poverty. Dulcie, too, was as ig¬ 
norant of practical things as Helen, but her 
father’s despair had struck terror to her 
heart, and when the proprietor of the good 
Stagg Inn, in a moment of banter, had of¬ 
fered to make her a barmaid—she had 
accepted. 

P\ULCIE remembered Helen’s horror 
*“^and her father’s weak grief. David had 
dropped to one knee as he begged her not 
to go to the Stagg. She had laughed. 

- Those had not been cloudy days. Dulcie 
was not for work at the Stagg; she was 
an attraction, and she served a bit, and 
smiled a lot—and accepted kisses from no¬ 
body. 

It sent a pang through her heart, now, 
as she remembered David’s devotion. lie 
was alone among her snobbish friends in 
his faithfulness. Bitterly he opposed her 

becoming a barmaid.still, he saw 

her often. There was the same grave, un¬ 
alterable devotion. 

How well Dulcie remembered the mad 
day in which she had offered her premier 
kiss for charity! 

The spirit of her had been so wrung in 
the morning ; they had buried a gardener 
from the minister’s living; Dulcie had 
smoothed the pillow of his sick wife, and 
had soothed his little wistful boys. They 
looked hungry. Dulcie fed them—they 
were hungry! . All the heart of her cried 
over this pitiful’, forlorn little family. She 
had given them threepence—it was all her 
father, and Helen, had left her! At her 
own luncheon she had not eaten for think¬ 
ing of them. Then the raffle—and Dulcie 
proposed to sell a kiss. It was a flash of 
inspiration. 

She remembered, watching the two hold¬ 
ing this autopsy over her long-dead heart, 
how tumultuously that heart had leaped 
when she stood upon the table in the inn- 
yard, beholding many men, most of them 
in great red riding-coats, bidding cold 
money for her warm mouth. Until then, 
no man save her father, and an old uncle, 
had ever kissed her. Frightened, she lifted 


her mouth like a trembling rose into the 
warm sunshine. She wished to run, but, 
just as now, she couldn’t. Then she be¬ 
came conscious of the battle between Sir 
Brice and David—just as now. With all 
the fury that was in him, David strove to 
outbid Sir Brice. But David hadn’t much 
money, then. He laid it all out on the 

table.Sir Brice, sober, bid over him 

contemptibly and contemptuously. Then 
David had gone quickly away. 

Dulcie could never forget the terrible 
moment when she put her pure, sweet, 
trembling lips against the coarse, hot 
mouth of this debauchee. She had deliv¬ 
ered just a gold-bought kiss; and she had 
continued to deliver' no other kind. 

For weeks Dulcie had wondered why 
David did not return. She wanted him, oh, 
so much! Poor, he had been ashamed to 
offer his hand, after the auction, he.con¬ 
sidered that she no longer wanted a hus¬ 
band who could not bring her wealth. He 
had entirely misinterpreted her motive. 

Then all the countryside had laughed 
at Lady CTandover’s clumsy efforts to win 
Sir Brice for her daughter. Sir Brice 
often dismounted at the Stagg for a pot 
of ale ; he and Dulcie together had ridi¬ 
culed the clumsy Crandover. and always he 
begged, half in banter, half in earnest, 
that Dulcie become his lady. She wrote 
to David. The note reached his house the 
day after he left for America. Dulcie, 
utterly wounded by the ignoring of her 
contrite petition—married Sir Brice Skene. 

And that was all the tragedy, and 
enough. Now that— 

“I win!” 

It was the resonant voice of David which 
brought Dulcie from her melancholy reverie. 

She saw him stand, exultant. Sir Brice 
sat stupidly. 

“Dulcie,” began David, in a voice of in¬ 
finite tenderness. 

“Won’t you go?” said Dulcie, wearily, 
to the people who remained. “I’m afraid 
this sad little farce has bored you dread¬ 
fully.” 

“It is not a farce,” interrupted David, 
hotly. “Your freedom was the real stake. 
I am taking you to liberty—” 

“Good-night,” murmured Dulcie, imper¬ 
sonally. “Yes, so pleased—oh, he will be 
all right tomorrow. Yes, we will both be 
all right tomorrow. Good-night.” 

When they had all gone she turned to 
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David before he had a chance to plead 
with her. 

“David, you’re just a wonderful medi¬ 
eval adventurer. You should have been a 
knight in King Arthur’s time—yes, dear, 
then I would have gone happily on your 
saddle-bow into another earldom. But we 
can’t do these things now, dear. We must 
all, always, be just masqueraders. We’re 
in touch everywhere. There are no stran¬ 
gers. All dry land seems to be the garden 
next door. You couldn’t take me any place 
where I wouldn’t know that I had cheated 
my husband—” 

The interruption came from Sir Brice, 
who staggered to his feet. 

“Quit this soft stuff, you two!” he mut¬ 
tered, thickly. “I want money. I got to 
have money. Money is my meat, drink, 
n’cess’ty. You two can do jus’ you please, 
hut give me money!” His emphasis on 
the last three words was little less than 
terrible. The purple cords stood out on 
his neck as he pounded the table for em¬ 
phasis. His little red eyes seemed to shed 
crimson flames. 

Dulcie leaped back with a little cry, 
her eyes wide. She put her hand across 
her mouth lest she cry out again. 

“Skene, you’re drunk, or I’d knock you 


cold.” David did not speak; he snarled. 
“Do you know what you said just now? 
Do you know what you insinuated?” 

Sir Brice leered cunningly—and backed 
away. 

“Why”—he laughed, coarsely—“anyone 
would think I’d suggested something neio 
to you two—” 

With a heavy oath that he made no at¬ 
tempt to suppress David Remon leaped to¬ 
ward the ignoble knight. But he did not 
reach him. Dulcie dashed between, and 
it was Dulcie’s arms about his neck, Dul- 
cie’s voice in his ear, Dulcie against his 
heart. 

“David!” she said, when his plunge 
had stopped. “Take me to your mother’s 
house.” 

“Then we are not all masqueraders, 
after all?” 

“No, David, no! I love you—I’ve al¬ 
ways loved you! I want to marry you, as 
soon as— 

“Come, dear!” 


Sir Brice Skene stood alone by the card 
table in his great, doubly ruined house. 


“Money.money.” He muttered in 

his thick daze.“Money—I told ’em I 


had to have money!” 



Gussle as an Invalid 

of the Keystone war. A piece of fireworks, in a 
recent Sennett comedy , made Syd Chaplin's right 
eye all wrong. However , Mr. Chaplin is now re¬ 
covering, and the sight of the eye will not be impaired. 


A New Point of View 

for children has been invented by a St. Louis than. 
The above picture shows the telescope chair devised 
to give young America an equal chance at the 
photodrama with his elders. 
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Here are the Conditions of the 
Beauty and Brains Contest 


A NY girl or woman who has 
had no professional stage or 
picture experience is eligible to 
enter. Age, height, weight or mar¬ 
riage is no bar. 

To enter the contest send two good 
photographs to The Judges, “Beauty 
and Brains” Contest, Photoplay 
Magazine, 350 North Clark Street, 
Chicago. Send a profile and full 
face study. 

Write your full name and address 
on the back of each photograph. 

If you wish to have your photo¬ 
graphs returned, enclose postage and 
write on back of such pictures: 
“Please return.” 

Contestants must also write a let¬ 
ter of not more than 150 words to 
the judges telling: “Why I would 
like to be a photoplay actress.” The 
letter must accompany the pictures. 

Merely to aid the Judges in deter¬ 
mining their selections, contestants 
should state their age, weight, height, 
complexion and color of hair and 
eyes. 

To equalize conditions for the con¬ 
testants the United States has been 
divided into five grand divisions for 
the contest. Canada forms a sixth 
grand division. Two contestants 
will be selected from each of the 
five grand divisions in the United 
States. One will be selected from 
Canada. 

These selections will be made by 
the judges, based solely upon the let¬ 
ters and photographs received. 

The eleven fortunate contestants 
will be taken to New York in first- 
class trains and lodged in one of 
Manhattan’s most celebrated hotels 
without any expense to them. They 
will be properly chaperoned. 

Within two weeks after their ar¬ 
rival in New York they will be given 
photographic and dramatic trials at 


the Fort Lee, New Jersey, studios 
of the World Film Corporation. 

Contestants who pass final pho¬ 
tographic and acting requirements 
under the tutelage of the world’s 
greatest directors, will be given con¬ 
tracts for a period of not less than 
one year at a regular salary. 

Those who do not pass the final 
trials will be returned to their homes 
in a first-class manner and without 
any expense to them \yhatsoever. 

All letters and pictures must be 
sent before January 1, 1916. The 
names and letters of the eleven con¬ 
testants selected by the judges will 
be published in the March issue of 
Photoplay Magazine. 

Here are the Grand Divisions of 
the contest by states: 

The Eastern Division is composed 
of the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary¬ 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. 

The East Central Division is com¬ 
posed of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

The West Central Division is com¬ 
posed of Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis¬ 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

The Western Division is composed 
of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, and 
California. 

The Southern Division is com¬ 
posed of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Ar¬ 
kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas. 

The Canadian Division takes in 
the whole of the Dominion of Canada. 
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Beauty and Brains 

Contest 

CANADIAN GIRLS INCLUDED. ALL 
TYPES OF AMERICAN BEAUTY VIE 
FOR HONORS. TIME LIMIT EXTENDED. 


T HERE are so many important an¬ 
nouncements to make about the 
“Beauty and Brains” Contest this 
month one hardly knows where to 

start. 

First there is the announcement about the 
new provision for the entrance of Canadian 
girls in the contest,—at first rigidly limited 
to the United States. So, instead of ten, 
there will be eleven candidates for stellar 
roles in moving picture plays who will owe 
their start to Photoplay Magazine and to 
the World Film Corporation. 

Then, instead of announcing the names 
of the fortunate young women in the Feb¬ 
ruary issue, the judges will announce their 
decision in Photoplay Magazine for 
March. This postponement was made in 
order to give Cana¬ 
dian aspirants time 
to enter. 

That the judges 
may have sufficient 
time in which to 
make their selec¬ 
tions, all contestants 
must send their 
photographs and 
letters to the 
Photoplay office by 
January 1, 1916. 

Those arriving after 
that date will be ac¬ 
cepted if they bear 
a postmark showing 
they were mailed 
before midnight, 

Dec. 31st. 

Now for some¬ 
thing about the con¬ 
test proper. It is 
safe to say that none 
has ever proved so 


popular in so short a time as this contest 
of “Beauty and Brains.” The idea of send¬ 
ing eleven young women to moving picture 
stardom without any expense to them, made 
such an instantaneous appeal to readers of 
Photoplay Magazine that the office has 
been fairly swamped with photographs and 
letters. 

It is safe to say that when Lillian Rus¬ 
sell, William A. Brady, Kitty Kelly, Lewis 
J. Selznick and Julian Johnson start judg¬ 
ing, they will be confronted with a task 
whose magnitude they never dreamed of. 
Pictures of pretty girls, beautiful girls and 
homely girls, with and without brains, and 
of tall girls, short girls, slender girls and 
fat girls have come in by hundreds. 

And the letters! Some of them are 
marvels for clever¬ 
ness. Others show 
minds with little 
education. Some 
show too much edu¬ 
cation and not 
enough brains. 
Some reveal the 
writers to be 
giggly girls, 
thoughtful girls and 
happy girls, while 
some just fairly drip 
with sentimental ap¬ 
peal that makes 
them gems of “hard 
luck” stories. One 
girl wrote person¬ 
ally to Miss Rus¬ 
sell asking her ad¬ 
vice as to writing 
her letter! That 
girl certainly ifcn’t 
overlooking any op¬ 
portunities to be- 


“Dont’s” 

Don’t send in “snapshots.” 

Don’t ask foolish questions. 
Brains count in this contest. 

Don’t be afraid to write your 
name and address plainly. 

Don’t be afraid to tell your age, 
weight, height, complexion and 
color of hair and eyes. Such in¬ 
formation might help the judges. 

Don’t get “stage fright” in tell¬ 
ing why you want to be a moving 
picture star. Such girls might 
wobble in front of the camera. 

Don’t let your friends discour¬ 
age you. The judges will decide 
this contest. 
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A Few “Beauty and Brains” Contestants 


Wouldn 7 you enjoy seeing uiese 
New York girls on the screen ? 


Representatives of the Pulchritude 
atul Perspicacity of Ohio and Penn¬ 
sylvania. 





























Will They Become Photoplay Stars? 
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come a star. But it is not one that will help 
her'in this contest. 

Many contestants are sure they “have the 
ability but never have had a chance to be 
tried out.” That is really the keynote of 
the whole contest. Photoplay Magazine 
and the directors of the World Film Cor¬ 
poration felt equally certain that there are 
girls who would make brilliant stars in the 
film firmament if the clouds obscuring op¬ 
portunity were only pushed away. They 
evolved the “Beauty and Brains’’ Contest 
for this very purpose and the photographs 
and letters confirm 
their opinion. 

QTHER girls 
^Miave written let¬ 
ters revealing a 
yearning for moving 
pictures that is not 
only astonishing but 
sometimes a m u s- 
ing. One wrote 
that she is training 
to become a nurse 
“but if successful 
in this contest it 
will be ‘Goodnight, 
nurse.’ ” Another 
wrote that she has 
neither beauty nor 
brains, and would 
not enter the con¬ 
test but just wanted 
to write so she could 
feel that she had 
identified herself 
with “the movie 
fans.” And no matter what occupation they 
are in now or have been in, this “movie ap¬ 
peal” has won them. One girl who has been 
“everything from a traveler to a worker at 
the switchboard; from typist to draw¬ 
ing room dilettante; from kitchen to 
office and store; from underling to boss, 
and can use a gun and has ridden horse¬ 
back over the Peruvian Andes, ascending 
15,000 feet,” now wants to be a camera 
queen. 

Another girl writes that she tried for 
four years to become a photoplay actress. 
She called on managers and producers ; had 
her friends intercede for her. but all with¬ 
out avail. Finally she gave up. “Then the 
contest came along and I knew that at last 
I would have my chance,” she says. 


One girl very frankly wrote that she was 
not sure that “I could take any beauty prize 
but am positive that I will do any company 
credit.” Still another wrote that she is “a 
girl of 22 and started to work for my living 
almost as soon as I left the cradle, my work 
being everything from dishwasher to stenog¬ 
rapher and private secretary.” It is a cause 
for rejoicing to know that girls like these 
have entered the contest. 

And don’t think the girl with poetical 
ideas has overlooked the contest. One 
wrote: “To believe, to feel, or to know 
that it was my like¬ 
ness on the screen 
that caused a little 
child to laugh ; that 
spread a smile of 
satisfaction over the 
face of some busi¬ 
ness man; that 
brought a tear from 
the more sentimen¬ 
tal, or caused a 
thrill to pass over a 
young couple as 
they sat watching 
the silent drama, 
would be a source of 
satisfaction to me 
indeed indescrib¬ 
able.” 

If you were one 
of the judges of the 
contest how would 
you classify the 
young woman who 
wrote the follow¬ 
ing? “I would like 
to become a moving picture actress because 
I regard the men and women of the screen 
the cleverest, keenest and most wholesome 
of any class, and with whom it would be a 
great pleasure and good fortune to be asso¬ 
ciated.” 

If you are skeptical about the possibility 
of unknown, untried and unskilled young 
women leaping into stellar roles, reflect on 
the careers of Mae Marsh, Anita Stewart, 
Mabel Normand, Marguerite Courtot, Bev¬ 
erly Bayne, Edna Purviance, and many 
other film stars who today are enjoying 
fame and fortune in a profession they en¬ 
tered without previous stage experience. 

Do not let this opportunity pass un¬ 
heeded. Read the conditions and then 
send in your photographs and letters. 


Clara Kimball Youn£ Calls 
Contest Girls’ Greatest 
Opportunity 

H ERE is what Clara Kimball 
Young, whom Lillian Russell 
has classed as the most beautiful 
woman in pictures, has to say about 
the “Beauty and Brains” contest: 

“I am often asked to return to 
regular stage work at my own terms 
and I always decline. Motion pic¬ 
ture work is more diversified tnan 
stage work. I work all the year. 
There are no risks of the show 
‘failing.’ 

“Socially, financially and artis¬ 
tically I gratify my very highest 
aspirations. What more could a 
girl — could the girl competitors in 
the ‘Beauty and Brains’ Contest — 
desire than this ? ” 
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A FAMILIAR sign where the roadway crosses the iron¬ 
way, indicating not that the ironway must not be 
crossed, but that it must be crossed at all times with 
caution. 

So with photoplay investments. There is no art indus¬ 
try on a surer foundation them active photography, but no 
great new business can appear without offering, to the unwise or the ignorant, 
almost as large chances of loss as it does opportunity for gain to the shrewd 
and discerning. 

Millions of dollars will change hands during the coming year in photoplay 
stocks. In this connection Paul H. Davis said, in the first of his articles, 
“Investing in the Movies” (August Photoplay Magazine)'. “It would be 
much wiser for the man who wishes to invest in the movies to buy stock in 
established concerns at the present time rather than risk his coin in a new 
venture unless he is convinced, after careful investigation, that this new venture 
is recommended by reputable bankers who know the inside of the industry.” 

Shares that assuredly glitter are being offered for sale, will be offered for 
sale, perhaps, in increasing quantities for months to come. For the credit of 
the business be it said that very few of the offerings of stock have any appear¬ 
ance of illegitimacy, even to the skeptical. It is a pretty clean trade. There 
have been far worse dupings in the motor industry, in the barter of farm lands, 
in the textile business. Yet another of Mr. Davis’ warnings goes well here in 
repetition: “Only those should buy motion picture stock who have money that 
they can afford to lose.” No company is a sure thing to receive the orphan's 
bequest, the old man’s hoard, the widow’s mite. 


Stop — 
Look — 
Listen! 


W HAT are the tangible, solid assets of a motion picture 
corporation? Studio? Mechanical equipment? 
Cameras? Costumes and scenery? No. 

Yet that’s about all the apparent property any man¬ 
ufactory has, is it not? To this, of course, must be added 
its market, technically known as its release system. The 
release or exchange system of a film manufacturer corresponds to the good will 
of any other business, except that it is far more than good will. Among mate¬ 
rial assets which can be figured with a lead pencil or computed with an adding 
machine, it is most important of all. Any goop with a few thousand dollars 
can “make a picture.” To place pictures regularly in the hands of the nation’s 


Things that 
are NOT 
Assets 
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exhibitors is a bit of a science, a bit of “ big business ” genius, more than a bit 
of having been in on the ground floor when silent drama was a new thing in 
the world. 

So there we have the manufacturer’s exchange system as his biggest tangi¬ 
ble asset, followed by his mechanical, scientific and real-estate impedimentae. 
And all very secondary. 

Here are the real assets of the film-maker: first of all, the film-maker 
himself, for every photoplay corporation which has achieved permanent success 
possesses individuality, and corporate individuality is only a reflection of a man 
or a group of men; second, his directors; then his actors and actresses, ana 
the men who pick his stories. The director is a paramount factor for he is more 
or less a combination of author and executive manager, as well as being an 
unremitting Svengali to male and female artists who shine most when they 
reflect him. 

Let the investor remember, then, that the real viscera of the proud corpora¬ 
tion at which he gazes with such covetous admiration are live, limber people 
who can walk. Actors transfer their managerial affections every day. Direc¬ 
tors are more stable, but they too are moved by other incentives than dynamite 
or death. 

In this the investor must clearly see the difference between a maker of pho¬ 
tographic dramas and the manufacturer of a new and marvellously efficient 
gang plow. The plow is an inanimate thing protected by a patent Buy a share 
in it and it is good as long as the public’s demand for this fine new plow lasts. 
Buy a share in a picture company, and you purchase that company’s stated pol¬ 
icy, record and announced intentions: it can not deliver to you any guarantee 
that it will in the future equal its record or live up to its press agent’s schedule 
of plans. Nor, if the company lost the services of the famous John Jones and 
the redoubtable Solomon Smith, could you hold it responsible or demand your 
money back. You didn’t buy a share of John or take a lien on Solly; you pur¬ 
chased a little slice of the organization with which they happened to be affiliated 
when you drew out your wallet 

There are, of course, grim ways of real investor-cheating which will only be 
referred to casually here. A new picture company may be “ salted ”—with, say, 
splendid productions—as effectively and artfully as the old mine frauds of Cali¬ 
fornia and Nevada. 

tu 

I N the main the business side of picturedom is honest 
but from the standpoint of rock-bottom investing it is 
unstable as the surface of the sea. There are probably 
half a dozen great companies with practically no stock for 
sale; perhaps more. They are in business for themselves, 
and to stay. 

This comment is not designed to frighten folk in any way; it is merely 
a friendly admonition, when going into a business deal involving the pictures, to 
“Stop, Look, Listen.” 


The 

Instability of 

Picture 

Investments 
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C RITICS of the photoplay, seeking its weaknesses as 
assiduously as death sought the heel of Achilles, unit¬ 
edly pounce on screen gesture, to which the actors respect¬ 
fully refer as pantomime, and which their deriders call 
mugging and windmilling. 

Pantomime—the art of expressing thought and emotion 
by the face, body and limbs—is at its best in Latin countries, at its worst in 
England, and nearly as bad in America. 

The photoplay is already beginning to restore pantomime to its rightful place, 
though progress is indeed slow on the road of art The repressive drama of the 
last thirty years in England effectually stamped out of Anglo-Saxon histrionism 
fluency, freedom and naturalness in gesture. Always repressed in his display of 
emotion, the Englishman gave a right royal exhibition of the statuesque when 
he decided to curtail his narrative movements still more. The American stage, 
legitimate child of the English stage, of course followed suit 

The photoplay, having had its appendix of dialogue cut out must needs 
express itself by the face, the hands, the body. First efforts along these lines 
were as honest as the struggles of a baby to walk—and no more to be derided. 
Instead of debasing the drama photoplay gesture is actually bringing back some, 
thing the drama had lost: pantomime. It was not to be expected that English- 
speaking pantomimists would leap facile-armed, a la Minerva, from the current, 
moveless, and often emotionless, play. The baby has learned to walk, and 
although he can’t do any hundred-yard dashes as yet, he is growing magnificently. 

It was Geraldine Farrar who complained that the Anglo-Saxon body was 
absolutely inexpressive above the hips. Quite true. Note the torsial freedom 
and litheness of a Spanish or Russian dancer, of a French or Italian actress, as 
compared to immobility of an American, English or German body. Nothing but 
the photoplay—because necessity is invention’s mater—could ever correct this 
adequately. The stage actor or actress can talk, and will talk, to the end of time; 
the screen actor or actress must tell things with line and movement 

There are a lot of screen players whose exaggeration of movement and facial 
convulsions are simply dreadful; there are others who are not so bad; there are 
a few who cure pantomimists worthy the name. But they are all learning. 

Sk 



T HE most inexcusable music the editor ever heard at a 
photoplay rendition was a hasty-pudding of sentimental 
ditties and threadbare popularities surrounding “Peer Gynt” 
at a first-class, high-priced theatre in Chicago. By what 
chance not one of Grieg’s melodies ever filtered into the 
syncopated potpourri is a problem for artistic savants. 

And the best—also in Chicago. The orchestra of Chicago’s Strand theatre 
is without any doubt what the manager claims it to be: the best organization of 
its kind in a theatre devoted to motion pictures. It is a complete orchestra of 
full instrumentation, and it has not been denaturized by the addition of a piano— 
demon of almost every pit band. Its programmes are alone worth the price of 
admission to the theatre; its interpretations superior to those of the huge 
orchestra in the Strand of New York. 
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Between these two extremes lie the average possibilities in motion picture 
music The pianist in Hoosac Falls probably knew enough to thumb out 
“Anitra's Dance,” “Solveig’s Song,” and “In the Hall of the Mountain King” 
when “Peer Gynt” was flickering over the gold-fibre. It is not to be presumed 
that Hoosac or. any other falls can regularly support a Strand symphony organ¬ 
ization, but the increase of stated music programmes, the rise of popular musical 
education, and the betterment of photoplay quality are doing much to promote 
real music instead of trash in all up-to-date emporiums of active photography. 

A MERICAN Common Sense is justly celebrated in all 
countries, belligerent or neutral It is mistrusted only 
at home; and by the quacks who fear motion pictures as 
an insidious evil. When it comes to seeing screen plays, 
anywhere, the American Citizen is not a free agent 

He may be trusted not to wear indecent clothing; 
- libidinous books are not customarily found on his library table; his residence is 
not subject to official search for naughty pictures; he is not ordinarily suspected 
of pandering to crime or inculcating evil propaganda in the community. 

If a censorship of motion pictures is just, so is a censorship of theatres, 
books, garments, public utterances, recreation and even traveL 

As a body, any American community may be trusted not to disgrace itself, 
or sqt a toboggan for morals. There are always suggestive or positively vicious 
books in print, and openly for sale, adroitly evading the law in some manner, 
yet the booksellers—if for no other than business reasons—do not flaunt them 
before their customers; do not often handle them. The American woman may 
always be trusted not to disgrace herself by her gown—and that is one very good 
reason why shop-keepers do not handle iniquitous raiment. In the last year or 
two the American theatre goer has frowned down and stamped upon the vicious 
play—and the vicious play is disappearing. 

And so on. Publishers of newspapers and periodicals are not watched by 
the ferrets of purity, because it’s not necessary. Transportation companies are 
not scrutinized lest they haul people where they hadn't ought to go. 

If any trafficker—in goods theatrical, wearable, descriptive, conveyant— 
leaps the line of decency he is quickly lariated by the police. There is always 
the refuge of the law, and common-sense America is always quick to sieze it 
Then why this Bureaucracy of shadows? 
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Discovery of Fort 

By Channin& Pollock (A. D. 1915) 

Illustrations by Herb Roth 


C ONSIDERING its importance in 
the making of motion pictures, we 
were surprised to find that the 
ferry-house signs didn’t star Fort 
Lee. In the billing on the building from 
which steam Charons take you across the 
Hudson, this little village, in which 
thousands of photoplays are filmed every 
year, wasn’t even featured. 

“Fort Lee,” said the signs—just like 
that. And, on either side, in the same 
type, “Leonia,” and “Rutherford,” and 
“Hackensack.” 

Later, we were to find that Fort Lee 
isn’t temperamental, but, at the moment, 
this absence of distinction astonished us. 
We had been told that a third of all the 
drama in the world took place in Fort Lee. 
Persons who knew had informed us that 


the manifold activities of existence were 
concentrated in Fort Lee; that the borders 
of this tiny town enclosed most the mys¬ 
teries of love and life and death; that 
here men fought and bled, and women 
suffered and sacrificed, and were photo¬ 
graphed doing it. For years and years we 
had been interested in canned drama; now 
we were going to the canneries. 

Our flagging spirits unfurled somewhat 
as we nosed into the stream. On the 
opposite shore tall chimneys were spouting 
smoke. Undoubtedly, these were the fun 
factories, the comedy crucibles, the melo¬ 
drama mills, grinding neither slowly nor 
exceeding small. Letters twenty feet high 
told us of a “Palisade Amusement Park.” 
Perhaps this was one of the places in 
which they manufactured amusement. 
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Romance accompanied us 
on the boat. There were 
a dozen mutable-mouthed, 
clean-shaven men—palpably 
players. I smiled at recol¬ 
lection of the story about an 
actor overboard, swimming 
strongly, when the search¬ 
light found him, and, feeling 
himself at last in the glare 
of the calcium, he slipped 
his right hand into his coat- 
front, bowed, and was 
drowned. Two cowboys, in 
sombreros and trousers that 
needed a hair-cut, stood near 
me. Since there are no 
ranges nearer New York 
than the rifle-ranges at 
Coney Island, I assumed 
that these were riders for 
the camera. I was inter¬ 
ested to observe that nobody 
noticed them. A director 
had informed me that in¬ 
difference was the great 
advantage of Fort Lee. 

“They’re broken to the 
pictures,” he said. “The 
moment you set-up in town 
crowds rise from the side¬ 
walk like Venus from the 
Sea. But over there, you 
can fight the Battle of 
Gettysburg without a single 
passer-by looking in his note book to see 
if it’s the Fourth of July. The whole 
populace is a volunteer first-aid. You can 
borrow anything from a cow to a front 
parlor. A boy, walking alongside a pic¬ 
turesque old woman, approached me one 
day to inquire: ‘Mister; would you like to 
rent me mudder?’ ” 

Besides the cowboys, Charon took over 
three wooden cannon, a score of Belgian 
peasants on their way to atrocities, and a 
vintage automobile that seemed to have 
trouble keeping body and wheels together. 
“Bringin* it across to be wrecked,” eluci¬ 
dated the chauffeur. We began to suspect 
everything in sight. There was a wagon¬ 
load of pianos. “Going to wreck those, 
too?” I inquired. 

“No.” 

“Sorry.” 

On the far side of the river, opposite 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, 


is a group of squalid, dirty, tumble-down, 
single-story shacks—saloons, cigar stores, 
quick lunch dives, garages, and accident 
insurance agencies. 

“Fort Lee?” 

The gentleman addressed shifted his 
quid, spat deftly upon his boot, and laconi¬ 
cally retorted: “Sign.” 

There were two signs. One read, “Fort 
Lee”; the other, “The Road to Happiness.” 
As both pointed the same way, we didn’t 
discriminate, but started due North along 
the Hudson. On our left were occasional 
groups like that at the ferry—saloons, cigar 
stores, and thousands of Italian restaurants. 
The more dilapidated and ramshackle the 
restaurants, the grander their designations. 
One was called “Hudson Villa”; an¬ 
other, from whose porch was obtainable 
a fine view of the backyard of a scow 
club, rejoiced in the name of “Buena 
Vista.” I imagine wrestling with spaghetti 
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must be the favorite sport of Fort Lee. 

On our right loomed a subtle and illu¬ 
sive combination of smoke and river. When 
the wind blew, it was quite easy to tell 
which was which. In calm moments the 
blend impressively suggested Whistler’s 
“Naval Engagement in the English 
Channel.” 

Fort Lee’s roads were constructed by the 
engineer who built the Witching Waves at 
Coney Island, and he acknowledges in¬ 
debtedness to the gentleman who invented 
Loop the Loop. Had we been warned, I 
should have nailed a double keel onto the 
car, or brought a stabilizer, or something. 
There were shock-absorbers, but, in the 
first five minutes, they absorbed all the 
shocks they could hold, and we got the 
rest. Alonzo, who isn’t a sea-going chauf¬ 
feur, suffered terribly from mat de mer, 
and progress was impeded further by the 
necessity of going back every few moments 


to pick up Helen. Helen weighs only a 
hundred pounds, and we kept losing her. 
Sometimes she went over the windshield, 
and sometimes over the sides, and once we 
found her hidden in the folds of our one- 
man-top. Finally, we pinned her to the 
seat. Every now and then we came to a 
sign remarking that the road was under 
repair, and that we used it at our own 
risk, but nothing was said of the existence 
of any other road. In one spot, where we 
had been obliged to drop into second, a 
board cautioned us against speeding. 

Helen opined that we had missed the 
way to Fort Lee, and taken The Road to 
Happiness. “If this is The Road to Hap¬ 
piness,” I answered, “Mr. Bunyan’s justly 
celebrated Slough of Despond should have 
been called The Primrose Path. Anyhow, 
The Road to Happiness is a play at the 
Shubert Theatre.” 

Once the car broke down, and, instantly, 
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two little boys appeared and offered to lie 
under it for a dollar apiece. When we 
pointed out the absence of a camera they 


seemed chagrined. Later on, when we 
had struck a smooth stretch and were mak¬ 
ing up time, a farmer ran in front of us, 
waving both hands and calling upon us 
to stop. We stopped—blowing out a per¬ 
fectly good tire, and ramming Helen under 
the rug-rack so firmly that it took five 
minutes to pull her out again. 

“I got it!” quoth the farmer. 

“Got what?” said I. 

“A precipice. Ain’t that what you’re 
lookin’ for?” 

Ten minutes later we came upon another 
sign. It pointed straight back, and bore 
the words, “Fort Lee.” We must have 
passed the town without noticing it. A 
policeman hove in sight. I asked him 


whether, in the course of his peregrina¬ 
tions, he had ever come across a place called 
Fort Lee. 

The officer stared at us blankly. 

“Aren’t you a policeman?” I persisted. 

“No,” he replied, “I’m in the movies.” 

“Where are the movies?” 

“Go back two miles, 
turn to your left, then to 
your right, run up on a 
car track where there isn’t 
any road, and you’ll come 
to Willat’s, the Eclair 
and the Peerless.” 

I was about to thank 
the gentleman, when, 
somewhere on our left, 
rang out a succession of 
rifle shots. “What’s 
that?” I asked, in alarm. 

“Don’t know,” an¬ 
swered the policeman. 
“Maybe it’s a hold-up 
they’re doing at the Solax, 
and maybe it’s the siege 
of Lille.” 

At the turn to our right 
we encountered two signs. 
One pointed west and the 
other south. Both said : 
“Fort Lee.” You’ve heard 
often enough about “a 
house divided against it¬ 
self,” but, so far as I 
know, Fort Lee is the only 
town in the world that 
lies in any direction you 
chance to be going. 

We entered the zone. 
There was a rustic bridge 
“to let for pictures,” there was a stable 
that offered, “For Rent—Comedy and 
Heroic Horses,” and there were so many 
women in make-up and short skirts that, 
for a time, we feared we’d lost our road 
again and got on Fifth Avenue. Persons 
of both sexes paraded nonchalantly in 
costumes of every place and period—ladies 
in evening dress, Roman soldiers, Servian 
peasantry, Russian cossacks, gentlemen 
whose fur coats and cigarettes proclaimed 
villainy afoot, an automobile load of 
Egyptian slaves, a coal-miner, with a lamp 
in his cap and across his forehead a ghastly 
wound to which he was adding with a stick 
of grease-paint. Movie make-ups, as you 
know, are the color of penny papers. The 



An apple tree that had earned six hundred dollars, sheltering lovers 
enough—were they on the level—to lift the clergy to affluence. 
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casual observer might have been pardoned 
for thinking himself in a colony of the 
jaundiced, or “up against” the Yellow 
Peril. 

What a. Wonderland for Alice—fifteen 
minutes from Broadway! My director, 
however, had not exaggerated the indiffer¬ 
ence of Fort Lee. Everywhere cameras 
grinding out drama—to the right and left, 
in front and behind, burglaries and dyna¬ 
mite outrages and fat men rolling down 
hill, and nobody even turning to look at 
them. Along the road were pretty little 
cottages, and on the porches of these cot¬ 
tages sat nice old gentlemen, and kindly 
old ladies, who didn’t blink an eyelid when 
three galloping Mexicans were shot and 
killed at their very door. George Cohan 
teaching Kaiser Wilhelm to do a Highland 
Fling wouldn’t occasion comment in this 
village on the Hudson. Berlin may thrill, 
and London may quiver, but nothing ter¬ 
restrial can astonish Fort Lee! 

One began to doubt the genuineness of 
everything. Perhaps the nice old gentle¬ 
men and kindly old ladies weren’t anything 
of the sort. Perhaps, like our bogus police¬ 
man, they merely worked for the movies. 
Perhaps those pretty cottages had been put 
up over night, to be torn down in the 
afternoon. Why not? A hundred yards 
away, in the middle of a stubbly, treeless 


it, or at either end of it. Just enopgh 
wall for an elopement. Still farther on, 
the facade of a tenement, with fire escapes, 
and dirty curtains at the windows, and 
beetle-browed foreigners thronging like 
flies—the front of a building without a 
building to back it up. And then there 
were stages, like the stages you see in 
theatres, but with no theatres around them 
—no roofs, no sides, only scenery and 
actors playing exciting little plays right 
out in the open. I’m as used to scenery as 
Fort Lee to murder and suicide, but I’m 
used to it decently covered and screened 
from the view of the passer-by. Somehow, 
these naked stages seemed positively ob¬ 
scene ! 

A runaway came tearing down the street 
—two frantic horses attached to a surrey. 
Nobody budged. To the end of my days 
I shall never know whether that runaway 
was impromptu, or whether the two girls 
screaming in the back seat of the surrey 
really wanted to be rescued. Neither will 
anybody else, but the girls and the man 
who took the picture—if it was a picture. 
It comforts me to reflect that by now it 
doesn’t matter. 

Here and there in Fort Lee are huge 
iron hoops, suspended from a heavy frame- 



Fort Lee's roads were constructed by the engineer who built the witching waves at Coney Island. 
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work, a hammer hanging beside each, and 
these are intended for alarms of fire. But 
how is anyone to know when there is a fire 
in Fort Lee? Or, rather, how is anyone 
to know whether the fire is an honest- 
to-goodness, send-for-the-adjuster, goods- 
slightly-damaged-to-be-sold-at-cost confla¬ 
gration, or a holocaust to be accompanied 
by an orchestral rendering of Sousa at the 
Strand? We saw the ruins of a stone 
dwelling that had been burned once by 
accident, and three times by design. “‘Con¬ 
demned houses almost always are bought 
by the film companies,” said a director, 
“and then used for some photoplay that 
requires a good blaze. Two years ago a 
villa in this neighborhood actually did go 
up in smoke. The occupants stuck their 
heads out of the windows and yelled for 
help. Nobody, paid any attention, and, 
when the father of the family got out and 
telephoned for engines, the head of the 
fire department told him to ‘Behave!’ ” 

No wonder! As we rode along one of 
us observed a fine stone structure on a hill. 
“Beautiful,” I said, “and appropriate. The 
man who lives there has taste. Owning 
property upon a crag, he has put up a real 
mediaeval castle—a building solid, and 
substantial, that will stand forever.” 

As I spoke, a gentleman in his shirt 
sleeves walked up to the building and 
pushed in one of its walls. The castle 
was canvas. It had been erected for a 
battle of the Crusaders, and, the battle 
being over, was doomed to immediate 
demolition. 

After all this, was it surprising that, 
coming upon a convent garden in which 
nuns were walking, I should have asked 
one of the sisters for what company she 
was working? Only this was a mistake. 
The sisters were bona fide, and just a little 
bit acidulous. If the wrong thing is to be 
done you can always count upon my doing 
it—no matter what the handicap. There 
are only a dozen people in Fort Lee who 
are what they seem to be, but I found 
’em. 

Subsequently, a director informed me 
that this convent was the only place in 
town not to be rented for pictures. His 
voice trembled as he said it. To a director, 
anything that can’t be used in a photoplay 
is a blot on the landscape and a flaw in 
the utilitarian spirit of the age. 

Fort Lee rents its chickens, its goats. 


its doorsteps, its porches and its relatives. 
The summer-boarder industry is a thing 
of the past; the natives can do much better 
supplying backgrounds for the movies. 
Not only backgrounds, but anything else 
picturesque. A golden haired child has 
come to be worth more than a cow. An 
ordinary window, even when the house is 
vacant and the picture people have to bring 
their own lace curtains, is worth two dol¬ 
lars any sunny morning. An old-fashioned 
parlor is invaluable, and a rustic bower, 
through which the moon can be made to 
shine, is worth its weight in gold. Someone 
pointed out to me an apple tree that had 
earned nearly six hundred dollars for its 
owner, and sheltered lovers enough—were 
they only “on the level”—to lift the local 
clergy to positions of affluence. A man who 
owned a stream invested two days in cart¬ 
ing boulders, and two dollars in cement, 
and has lived on the pretty nook by the 
burbling brook ever since. Another man 
bought a house that had a gray stone 
garage. Lacking a car, he was about to 
tear down the garage, when wiser counsel 
prevailed. Within three years, that garage 
has netted a small fortune, masquerading 
as Libby Prison, Andersonville, and the 
Bastile. 

Before we came to Willat’s, the Eclair 
and the Peerless we lost our way nine times 
more, and once I got out in front of a 
brick building to ask directions. “Peer¬ 
less Studio?” I inquired. 

A young man sitting behind a window 
“gave me the once over.” “Can you ride?” 
he queried. 

“Yes.” 

“Drive an automobile?” 

“Yes ” 

“Swim?” 

“Yes,” said I. “Look here; do you have 
to swim to Fort Lee?” 

“Ain’t you lookin’ for a job in the 
movies ?” 

I thought I had recognized that con¬ 
tempt—the contempt only to be found in 
an office boy’s attitude to an actor. 

Willat’s, the Eclair and the Peerless 
occupy what would be the same block, if 
there were any blocks in Fort Lee. The 
former is composed of two big brick build¬ 
ings, surrounded by a high cement wall. 
The latter are equally substantial. And 
yet, despite their substantiality, somehow 
these structures suggest mushroom growth 
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—perhaps because they have sprung up so 
rapidly. Helen swore that the first time 
we passed the Solax there were three build¬ 
ings, and that when we came back there 
were four. Probably, Helen exaggerated, 
but, at least it is true that within a half a 
dozen years no fewer than twenty great 
studios have materialized in Fort Lee. 

They are all brick buildings, with plenty 
of glass, grouped together so that, when 
they don’t suggest mushrooms, they do sug¬ 
gest the Crystal Palace, or a section of a 
World’s Fair. Most of them are sur¬ 
rounded by automobiles—scores of auto¬ 
mobiles of every known grade and year— 
and open-air stages, cluttered with modern 
furniture, and painted cathedrals, and 
Babylonian pillars. Sometimes actors are 
shooting at each other on these stages, and 
sometimes carpenters are hammering, and 
always masons are putting up a new studio. 
There are formal gardens, and tangled 
wildernesses, and the world’s greatest mix¬ 
ture of beauty, and ugliness, and drama, 
and cement. 

i “Hives of industry.” The bromidism 
fits these places. Through the windows are 
visible lines of girls busily reeling film. 
In tiny, bare, busy reception rooms one 
catches glimpses of ladies in waiting— 
waiting for the job that seems to have 
brought almost everybody to Fort Lee. 
The contemptuous office boy, and the 
preoccupied girl at the ’phone, are the 
only calm creatures on the horizon. “Phyl¬ 
lis!” cries a strident voice; “Phyllis! For 
gosh sake hurry; you’re in this ‘hop joint’!” 
Temperament, entering from the street in 
a fine frenzy, punches the time clock, and, 
in a voice vibrant with emotion, demands 
Columbus Four One One Four. A stage 
hand brushes by, carrying the summit of a 
mountain, and another hurries out of the 
studio, looking for a doctor. “Somebody 
hit by a beam!” Following him comes one 
of the directors; a nervous wreck. All 
movie directors are nervous wrecks. If 
they weren’t, nobody’d believe ’em, and 
they couldn’t hold their jobs. 

In the open air things are quieter. A 
Turkish General sits on an up-turned 
bucket, chewing gum and conversing with 
an Italian organ grinder. A woman in 
low-cut bodice and hoop-skirt searches an 
ash barrel until she brings forth a bit of 
film, which she holds up to the light. 
There is a flock of extra girls, and there 


are gobs of golden-haired children—in¬ 
valuable for death-bed scenes and reuniting 
parents. Every child or two is accom¬ 
panied by a mother. There is a great 
demand for golden-haired children. 

In a doorway, seeking a breath of air, 
stands a deserted wife. We know she has 
been deserted because she wears a black 
dress, and has circles under her eyes. In 
the movies, as once on the dramatic stage, 
black dresses are the uniform of desertion 
and desecration. To this unfortunate 
creature comes a soldier in his shirt sleeves. 

“Anybody seen my crutch?” 

“No.” 

% “Gee, I wish people would leave that 
crutch alone. I’m goin’ to be wounded in 
a minute.” 

Near-by a cowboy is describing how he 
was killed the day before. “Crane says 
to me: ‘You never saw a dead man fall off 
his horse that way.’ 

“ ‘No,’ I says; ‘I never saw a dead man 
fall off his horse any way.’ 

“ ‘I thought not,’ says Crane, contemptu¬ 
ously. ‘Get up and get shot over again!’ ” 

All this was interesting, but was it Fort 
Lee? 

“Fort Lee?” mused a Rear Admiral of 
the British Navy. “Keep along this road 
to the corner, turn to your left, and you’ll 
see a sign.” 

By now we didn’t believe in signs, but 
we followed directions. The board pointed 
to the right, and, sure enough, it said “Fort 
Lee.” 

At least, we were holding our own. 

While we were reading the sign, a young 
girl came up and asked us if we were a 
director. No. Well, did we know if they 
were taking on anybody at the Solax. 
Everybody in this little town hopes to 
grow up and be a Mary Pickford. A 
farmer’s wife, idling at her gate, watching 
the taking of a comedy picture, confided in 
us her ambition. “See that woman run¬ 
ning?” she inquired, indicating a grotesque 
figure, her skirts held high, whimsically 
pursuing a tire that was rolling down hill. 
“I could run better than that. . . . 
Wish’t I could get a chanct in the movies.” 

More bad road, and more signs prog¬ 
nosticating Fort Lee. More mountains. 
Rome sat on her seven hills, but Rome had 
nothing on Fort Lee. Neither has any 
other capital of Europe. Fort Lee ap¬ 
parently covers more ground than London, 
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and has more environs than Chicago. You 
begin to get into Chicago hours before you 
reach Chicago, but here we had been all 
morning on the very verge of Fort Lee 
without coming nearer than the last road¬ 
side board, which advised us that the vil¬ 
lage was “Two miles.” Could it be that 
Fort Lee was retreating before our ad¬ 
vance, slipping away from us into the 
Hudson? 

No. “Fort Lee—One Mile.” We were 
gaining. Full speed ahead, and all hands 
ready for action. Directly before us in the 
pavement was a well, or a mine pit, or 
something. 'Once more we lost time stop¬ 
ping to pick up Helen. “Fort Lee—One 
Half Mile.” There was hope. Onward 
Christian Soldiers, and E Pluribus Unum. 
More rickety buildings, more saloons and 
cigar stores and quick lunch dives, and 


then—suddenly—the river and the ferry 
house at which we had arrived three hours 
before! In front of the ferry house 
lounged a figure strangely familiar. 

“Fort Lee?” 

The gentleman addressed shifted his 
quid, spat deftly upon his boot, and laconic¬ 
ally retorted: “Sign.” 

There were two signs. One read, “Fort 
Lee”; the other, “The Road to Happi¬ 
ness.” 

But we hadn’t come to hurdy-gurdy.- 
Circular motion makes us sick. What we 
had come for was a glimpse of Fort Lee, 
and, apparently, there ain’t no such animal. 
Solemnly, we drove onto the ferry, buying 
our ticket from one man to deliver it to 
another five feet away, and, resolutely 
turning from The Road to Happiness, we 
headed back to New York. 


Thou Shalt Nots 

(For Heroes) 

Thou shalt not look into the camera. 

Thou shalt not further encourage the sport shirt. 

Thou shalt not kiss the heroine longer than thy frailest auditor can hold her breath. 
Thou shalt not ask the butler to help thee put on thy derby. 

Thou shalt not wave the villain over, but really knock him down—if thou canst! 
Thou shalt not ahvays have thy pants pressed. 

Thou shalt not wear patent-leather hair. 

Thou shalt not cultivate the soulful stare. 

Thou shalt not be everlastingly an angel. 

Thou shalt not be a hero—and thereby really become one. 
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CONTINUING PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE'S EXCLUSIVE 
AND AUTHORITATIVE DEPARTMENT ON DRESS; IL¬ 
LUSTRATED {IN THE ART SECTION OF THIS ISSUE) 
BY SPECIALLY-POSED PORTRAITS OF STARS IN CREA¬ 
TIONS OF THE FOREMOST METROPOLITAN MODISTES 


By Lillian Howard 


W HEREVER she goes the film 
star is observed of all. We fol¬ 
low her enthusiastically as she 
works on the screen, we watch 
her fascinated when she plays. When we 
glimpse her lunching at the Ritz, catch 
sight of her snatching an hour for a glow¬ 
ing turn at the skating rink, or castle- 
trotting at the dansant, discover her dining 
at the Biltmore or attending a first night— 
always she is a picture wholly satisfying 
in charm and distinction. She carries her¬ 
self superbly and she wears her clothes 
knowingly. No wonder we watch, and we 
hope we learn. 

From her waking hours, from the time 
she slips into the cunning boudoir robe 
intime, to her appearance in sabled evening 
wrap, she dresses the daily role with 
discrimination. Alack, we cannot draw a 
cosy, lingering picture of her over the 
breakfast service. That is wherein her 
work differs from that of her sister of the 
footlight stage. No catnap for her, but a 
hurried exit for a very business-like day 
at the studio. A good, hardworking day 
is the toll exacted from the actress of the 
screen for her freedom to play when others 
play. 

The other day a party of us were linger¬ 
ing over one of Oscar's luncheons in his 
best form, when we caught sight of a 
newcomer in the smartest sort of all-velvet 
costume. We quickly recognized a favorite 
film star and no less quickly every eye was 
registering the details of the youthfully 
molded one-piece frock of King's blue 
velvet with its matching hat which was 
indeed a hat. We were glad we had 
lingered. The hat was so entirely new, a 
broad, openwork affair, basket woven of 


chenille velvet in a shade matching the 
gown, topped by a single spray of cal la 
lilies. Luckily some of us knew her and 
beckoned, so we continued observations dis¬ 
creetly at close range. And she was con¬ 
sidering herself lucky, too. The director 
of the picture she was working in had let 
her off for the day, and after a bit of 
luncheon she was doing some shopping and 
then for the milliner. Lucky milliner, 
for it’s so much more credit when one’s 
patrons can carry off one’s creations well. 

The midwinter dictates of fashion have 
made velvet the fabric par excellence. We » 
have velvet one-piece frocks, velvet even¬ 
ing gowns, velvet hats and fur trimmed 
suits, and as for coats, the one-piece frock 
has made the velvet street coat as much 
a necessity as the velvet evening wrap. 


THE new costume velvets are as often 
* in figured weaves as solid ground colors. 
A striking suit of the former design ob¬ 
served recently was of velvet striped in 
narrow alternating lines of midnight blue 
and tete de negre with the new choker 
collar of blue fox which likewise bordered 
the full skirt. Also a smart coat on tailored 
lines worn at the Vanderbilt recently was 
of velvet antique striped in tones of faded 
petunia alternating with soft green. The 
same model comes in coloring of old ivory 
and deep mauve. Both models have deep 
collars and cuffs of red fox fur. 

The smartest of the luxurious evening 
wraps worn this season seem to divide 
honors in two classes, that kept all white 
with its fox fur trimmings, or an ivory 
colored hue with contrasting rich, dark 
fur bandings, and the ever distinguished 
model of black velvet. A new feature of 
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the latter is the pronounced use made of 
rich metal brocades in combination with 
the velvet and a lavish display of fur. 

In the matter of colors, despite the 
reported scarcity of dyes, designers here 
.and abroad seem, in some way, to have 
surmounted their restrictions for the rain¬ 
bow is still working sartorially and there 
is apparently no necessity that we go a 
somber-hued populace. 

Blues, however, in all their varying 
shades bid first for popularity. Especially 
is this evinced in the favor accorded the 
regal tones of king’s blue and royal blue 
by the foremost designers of evening 
gowns. The all black evening gown with 
its glittering jets, so dear to woman’s heart 
as one of the mainstays of her wardrobe, 
is relieved this season by the youth-giving 
touches of this deeply mysterious shade, 
and where much of the color is used, jet 
gives way to ropes of sparkling sapphires 
and rhinestones, or sapphire and pearl 
passmenterie. 

The new hats are daringly chic. Instead 
•of being content with the autumn casques 
with their crested feathers and the flaring 
models blocking out the horizon for the 
moment, French designers have gone back 
for inspiration to the romantic period of 
Watteau and eighteenth century gallantry 
and ruffles. The Postilion model has 
achieved a success for street wear, with its 
high, slightly tapering crown trimmed 
with narrow bands and bows of black 
grosgrain ribbon, small dull silver buckles 
from which sometimes mounts a nodding 
ostrich tip. 

Some of the most exquisite evening hats 
imported from Paris are of gold lace, or 
silver, bordered in velvet to match the 
gown, and trimmed with fur or paradise. 

The predominance of fur in costumes 
has brought in the fur toque, small and 
•close-fitting and oftenest devoid of trim¬ 
ming. Such models are especially in 
keeping with the midwinter Russian fur 
trimmed suit, worn, to be completely a la 
mode, with high, fur-topped boots. 

Quite the most chic bit of millinery seen 
recently was the close fitting toque of 
•ermine worn at a merry dinner party the 
other evening by one of the most winsome 
of screen stars. 


A RECENT premiere of an uptown 
** theatre to be devoted to screen plays 
brought forth a triumph in sartorial dis¬ 
play. The audience, with women in full 
evening dress, furnished a resplendent 
setting. Intermingled with the more 
sophisticated costumes of velvets and 
jewels, youthful modes of the debutante 
were not lost sight of. Fluffy chiffons 
held their own here. Artificial flowers as 
trimmings for such take the place of glit¬ 
tering jets and spangles. A lovely Frago¬ 
nard type of gown in pastel tones of blue 
and pink, whose designer had the ingenue 
type in mind, was given character by 
draping strands of variegated blossoms 
giving the bright colors of the old-fashioned 
garden with its pale yellows, blues and 
deeper reds. On another gown strands of 
rosebuds were used effectively as shoulder 
straps to complete a creation of rose col¬ 
ored tulle with full skirts scalloped like 
petals. One instinctively thanked the 
designer who had omitted the omni-present 
fur band and jewelled chain straps. 

In evening frocks the snugger bodice 
prevails as it does in street costumes. For 
the former, when it isn’t of velvet or satin, 
it appears as the piquant taffeta basque 
with its piped seams, or again it is cut 
sheathlike all in one piece, fitted under the 
arms. A lovely white and silver frock 
displays such a bodice of heavy silver lace 
topping full, fluffy skirts down which run 
two bands of silver lace back and front. 

A new conceit in evening hosiery comes 
in pantalette effect of three ruffles of chiffon 
matching the color of the stocking and set 
on just above the ankle. 

Long pantalettes of chiffon finished 
with ruffles of lace have made their appear¬ 
ance to displace the accordion plaited petti¬ 
coat of chiffon. 

The newest in boudoir creations which 
is favored by a petite actress, is a glorified 
version of pajamas made of satin in Pierrot 
fashion with coat cut full to flare at hip 
length over pantalettes finished at the 
ankles with swansdown, which also borders 
the jacket. 

No boudoir cap of lace should complete 
such a costume, but rather the Pierrot cap 
itself with its high peak and an edging of 
the swansdown framing the face. 
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Her Correspondence: Compiled 

Kenneth NcGaffey 

Illustrated by Maud Martin Evers 

SEVENTH REEL 



Sep. 15, 1915. 

C LARA BELLE:— 

I got a darn good notion to leave 
the silent dramma flat and come 
back home. Not that I aint popular 
in my art because I have already worked two 
days this week and it is only Saturday now, 
but I am so homesick that pie hasnt tasted 
the same to me since Tuesday. I have been 
out to the Seeleg Zoo working in the 
Chronicals of Bloomer Center. The set 
reminded me so of Grundy Center on a 
busy day that I set right down and cried 
regardless of make up. 

•I was a setting 
there sobbing all over 
• the map when Mr. 

Persons comes up and 
says to me, he says, 

“After you get 
through with this 
picture let me know 
and I will put you to 
work with the cats.” 

I told Bessie Eyton 
what he said and how 
I loved kittens. She 
said, “Huh, he must 
be trying to cut down 
his meat b i 11.” 

Dearie, I learned that 
them cats of Mr. 

Persons is a flock of 
raging lions. 

I have often said 
that animals aint 
what you might call 
legitimate actors and 
up to now I have re¬ 
fused to work with 
them because I never 
have been in a studio 
where they was any 
and I had never been 
asked, but if Kathlyn 


His name is Ouikbert de Vignet—aint that gosh 
hanged romantic? 


Williams can do it I guess I can. I asked 
Mister Ralph McComas about them and 
he said all you have to do is to look them 
right in the eye and they ache with fear. 
He said the human eye had wonderful 
influenza on a lion and he had known them 
to lay down and die just from being 
looked at. He advised me not to look to 
hard or I might kill them all off. He said 
I should put dimmers on my lamps so as 
to take no chances. 

You know dear all of the travelling 
gentlemen that stopped in Grundy Center 
said I had beautiful eyes so if them lions 
get fresh with me I’ll 
curl them up with a 
glance. Remember 
how I withered that 
shoe drummer that 
said he knew I was a 
country bell because 
I looked like a string 
bean ? Some wither. 

I aint kean about 
this Bloomer Center 
stuff. It is nice re¬ 
fined work and all 
that, but I have to 
wear my own clothes 
when I crave to be 
dolled up like a queen 
in a book in purple 
and vermine. I am 
not the girl to brag 
about myself, Clara 
Belle, but when I am 
garbaged in silks and 
satins with one of 
these here Queen 
Elixabeth roughs and 
a heavy veil I am a 
nifty looker. 

You know that 
newspaper friend of 
mine, the sporting 
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editor of the Beekeeper’s Annual? He’s 
just, the loveliest man. So attentive. 
Twice already he has called up this week 
to know if I had been et by them animals. 
Said he .didn’t want to get scooped or 
something like that. He has give me the 
grandest presents—two copies of the 
Annual so I can read the words he has 
penned. 

He is a very talented writer, he told me, 
and could turn out 
lots better stories 
than this guy Cham¬ 
bers, or London or 
Dickens. That is, if 
he could only think 
of them, he admitted 
that. In a burst of 
confidence, the other 
night, he said th&t a 
lot of the magazittes 
were sore at him be¬ 
cause he wouldent 
quit the Beekeepers 
and go to work for 
them. He showed 
me a lot of slips from 
the magazines reject¬ 
ing his stuff to prove 
it. He wears his hair 
long, and a turn 
down collar and a 
winsor tie so he must 
be a jenius. His 
name is Cuthbert De 
Vignet. Aint that 
gosh hanged roman¬ 
tic and. I have got his picture hanging up 
over the crack in the mirror. 

He said that a writer could bear his heart 
on enduring paper that would live through 
ages, but that some soused machine opera¬ 
tor with a lighted cigarette could blow up 
a whole building with some screen artists 
life work. 

He told me that a woman with my dept 
and my sole and my brain should be a 
wonderful inspired writer and to give me 
a start he is going to let me, under his 
guidance, address circulars down in his 
office. It will be a dog gone sight better 
for me to sway the world with my pen 
for years to come than to hand a Monday 
matinee audience a giggle with twenty feet 
of comedy fall down a flight of steps. 

That man casts a spell over me, dearie, 
and I feel my self sorta fading out on the 


photodrama. 

I hear his feet step now. I must flie to 
him. Love, Mollie. 

Sept. 25th, 1915. 

Dear Clara Belle:— 

I just had a session with them lions and 
I am plum beat out, if I ever get hold of 
that McComas person that told me that 
animals quaked before the human eye 
he wont even be a 
speck on the lens. 
Clarabell, dont you 
believe that a lion 
gives a hang about 
the human eye. Its 
the human limb that 
beast is interested in. 

After I finished ' 
with the what-you- 
call-it of Bloomer 
Center, I, like a 
boob, let Mr. Per¬ 
sons, at Seelegs, give 
me that job with the* 
cats he was talkiag 
about. The most 
wicious lion on the 
place it was, and ac¬ 
cording to the scrip, 

I was supposed to be 
the lions little play¬ 
mate—a child of the 
jungle it said. Some 
fresh assistant direct¬ 
or handed me a wel¬ 
come mat to wear 
for a skin rube, shoved me in behind a 
cage door and said go on be a child of 
nature. My dear I looked around and 
there was a lion the size of a elephant. I 
looked him right in the eye but he wouldn’t 
look at me but kept coming right along. I 
looked at him until I doggone near strained 
my eyes and then I made a dash for the 
side fence and clum right up the wires to 
the top and when there believe me I called 
for asistance in no uncertain maner. The 
trainer hollard and said what are you try¬ 
ing to do scare the lion to death and I says 
well its fifty-fifty and they took me out. 

I think I am cut out for a homebody 
anyway and if Cuthbert just gives me a 
chance I will grab him and abandon my 
professional career. I feel I could be a 
second Laura Eugene Libby if I had the 
right dope. Love, Mollie. 



Me in a welcome mat for a skin rube — and 
there was a lion the size of a elephant 
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The 

Picture 

Forty- 

Niners 


AN ABSORBING, FIRST-TIME 
NARRATIVE OF PHOTOPLAY 
BEGINNINGS IN LOS ANGELES 

By 

Hobart 
Bosworth 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—Much has been said and written about the beginning of 
the great motion picture industry on the Pacific Coast. The claim has been made 
in behalf of various persons that each is responsible for it, although it is fust a 
little more than six years ago that the seed was sown which, in so brief a period, 
has resulted in the growth of a great industry—one that provides the world with 80 
per cent of all its photoplays. Photoplay Magazine asked Hobart Bosworth, one 
of the first legitimate actors of standing to enter the moving picture field, to write 
some of the intimate facts relating to his experiences in the pioneer days of picture 
drama. As leading man of the first studio on the Pacific Coast, its second director, 
and then one of the leading producers in the business in his own right, Mr. Bosworth 
is especially well qualified to tell the early history of active photography in Los An - 
geles, which is so vital a chapter in the history of the entire industry. 


I WAS forced by failing health and 
financial needs to adopt a career in 
motion pictures, at a time when 
“career” did not seem much of a word, 
so applied. Early in the year 1909 my 
physical condition forced me to quit my 
position as stage director of the Belasco 
Theater in Los Angeles and I opened a 
dramatic school in partnership with Oliver 
Morosco. It was not a tremendous finan¬ 
cial success. 

In May, 1909, Francis Boggs, director 
of the Selig Polyscope company, brought 
the first motion picture aggregation to Los 
Angeles. Boggs—who was shot and killed 


by an insane Japanese gardener three years 
ago—was the real father of the moving 
picture industry on the coast. He opened 
a small temporary studio on Olive street 
near Eighth, almost in the heart of the 
business district. At that time the Turkish 
trouble was at its height, and Boggs, 
always up to date, wanted to put on a film 
having some special bearing on the Turkish 
affair. He offered me the leading part. 

I was heartily indignant and talked 
about my Augustin Daly traditions, but 
he assured me that it was a perfectly 
honest and legitimate way to make a 
living, and promised that my name would 
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not be used in connection with the production. 

It was called “In the Power of the Sultan.” one 
reel in length, and required two days in the making. 

It was the pioneer picture in the west. Up to that 
time no motion picture had ever been produced west ot 
the Rocky Mountains. In that drama, Stella Adams, now 
with the Universal, played the lead and Betty Harte the 
juvenile lead. Tom Santschi, still with Selig as director 
and actor, was in the cast and was also the general utility 
man of the studio; James McGee was the business man¬ 
ager. and the other members of the little company were 
Frank Montgomery, who has since won renown as a director 
of Indian plays, and Ed Vivian, who was drowned at 
Redondo Beach several years ago. James Crosby, now chief 
of the Universal laboratory, was the cameraman. 

The plant was a vacant lot with an old building on it that 
served as a dressing room. I will never forget my first visit 
to it. My heart sank into my boots when I viewed the fright¬ 
ful disorder of the place. The stage was covered with carpets 
and debris and, viewing my ill-concealed repugnance, Boggs 
said: “Never mind the floor, we will only cut to vour knees; 
the rest won’t show.” 

That first scene was a shocking experience. I had been 
accustomed to rapid fire stock production, one play a week, 
and it was inconceivable that sets could be got up so quickly 
, and used so little. None was used more than two days, 
the average time consumed in making a reel, and while it 


Above, “The 
Scarlet Sin.” At 
right, "The 
Roman.” Below, 
“An Odyssey of 
the North.” 
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Some of Bosworth 's best-known characterizations. In 
circle. “Buckshot John;" above, the clergyman 
in The Scarlet Sin;" below, "In Missouri 


4 


me for losing my dignity in such an 
unworthy occupation, it was better 
than sweeping streets, and it was 
better pay. 

The first picture at the Edendale 
studio was “The Roman,” a sort 
of Virginius drama. I remember 
the great joy I felt at that time— 
which still remains—at seeing the 
beautiful color scheme of gorgeous 


costumes against natural scenery 


While making “The Roman, 


Boggs thought it would be economy 
to get another story out of the 
costumes and scenery, so, although 
I almost died of fright at the task, 
I evolved my first story, around a 
given number of actors, scenes and 
props. 

1 would like to state here that Boggs 
was the first man who was ever known to 
use the “close up,” the vignette (fading 
of the figure revealing only the head), the 
silhouette against the sun and the tele¬ 


scope and keyhole effect 


dozen other living men 
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The library is stocked not only with books, but with 
some of the actor-director’s remarkable oil landscapes. 

kindliest and most gentle of beings. 
In my long experience with men of all 
ranks of society, I esteem Francis Boggs 
as the noblest fellow I ever met, and I 
am glad to think, now, that he always 
knew I admired him. 

Boggs worked with the tools he had 
in hand, but always for the betterment 
of the film, photographically, scenically 
and as regards cast. 

Boggs met death at the hands of a 
lapanese who could not reconcile Chris¬ 
tianity with Shintoism. He became 
obsessed with the delusion that in the 
studio we rehearsed deeds of violence 
to be actually committed outside. He 
had decided to kill all of us, he said 
later, but my quickness with the gun, 
and my apparently uncanny strength, 
had so impressed him that he waited 
until the rest of us had left the studio. 

Within a verv few weeks after I 



Bosworth and his dog. At the rear Mrs. Bosworth is seen 
discussing the weather with a favorite horse. 

and nimblest witted producer I have ever 
known; a man of great scope of imagina¬ 
tion, a prolific scenario writer, and the 


joined Boggs, I was directing and writ¬ 
ing my own pictures, so that of the 

output of the Selig studio up to the 
time I left it, I had written 112 scena¬ 
rios and had directed 84 out of the 140 in 
which I appeared. I was by no means the 
first legitimate actor to enter the film field. 
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but I at least was one of the earliest, and 
except Charles Kent, I do not know 
anyone in the work at that time who had 
achieved the same place on the legitimate 
stage that I had. I do know that I was 
almost the first—perhaps the very first— 
to do physical stunts that were then so 
necessary in putting on reel dramas. 

I feel a peculiar personal interest in 
California because I have fallen down on 
most of it, either from the top of a cliff 
or from a horse, which is equally painful. 
I have dragged myself with swollen tongue 
over real deserts, swam real rapids and 
washed about in all the surf that breaks 
on our shores. Incidentally I have added 
immeasurably to my health and happi¬ 
ness. My body, weakened for years by 
tuberculosis, has become strong and 
rugged, and my mental action nimbler 
(I may say so much with modesty) by 
the fresh air and hard work. In those 
days if there was a fire or a procession 
or a circus, we “grabbed’ it and wrote 
a story around it afterward. Now we 
make our own fires and all our own 
effects to suit ourselves. 

There has also been a great change 
in scenic development. Griffith Park 
served us for thousands of scenes, but 
it is never used now because it has been 
“shot to pieces,” to use a more or less 


warlike photographic expression. 

Recurring to the earlier days, Boggs was 
a stickler for correct backgrounds and up 
to the time of his death he had made four 
trips to the desert, three to the Yosemite, 
once during the winter, and again to Wash¬ 
ington and Oregon to get the proper back¬ 
grounds for his stories, to say nothing of 
innumerable trips to San Francisco to take 
bay and river scenes. I have been an 
omnivorous reader and had certain ideas as 
to the correctness of costumes, which had 
been aided by long stage experience, so 
that I believe I may say with pride that 
the Selig western studio maintained a 
standard of correctness in dress and equip- 


Mrs. Bosivorth 
(at the right) is 
known pro¬ 
fessionally 
as A dele 
Farrington, 
and was a 
legitimate 
actress of 
repute. Be¬ 
low, Mrs. 
Bosivorth is 
seen seated 
on the wide 
Porch of 
their Los 
Angeles 
home. 
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ment that was quickly imitated by other 
studios. That was a step in advance. 

Boggs also knew that his audiences were 
of the “jitney” type and that a “punch” 
was necessary in each release, but he tried 
always to make his punches natural and 
consistent and, to use a Belasco phrase, 
“hand out his melodrama on a silver 
platter.” 

We both had a heartfelt belief in the 
educational possibilities of the motion pic¬ 
ture, and I lectured on that subject before 
the Friday Morning Club in Los Angeles 
in the latter part of 1909 with some of 
our film to illustrate the lecture. It was 
probably the first time in the world that an 
audience saw a speaker in frock coat 
describe his rough-dressed actions on a 
strip of film which ran above him. 

So many things were discussed in those 
old days that have come to pass since. 
From our earliest acquaintance, Boggs 
discussed with me the possibility of the 
multiple reel film for educational purposes 
in which the great stories in history and 
literature were to be perpetuated for the 
schools. His “Miles Standish,” of July, 
1910, and my “Evangeline” and “Hia¬ 


watha,” of a later time, were deliberate 
efforts in that direction. 

I had written a play, and the first time 
I saw Mr. Selig, in the winter of 1909. I 
got him to read it with the idea of filming 
it and making a certain amount of motion 
picture stuff that was to be run carrying 
on the story between acts which I was to 
play on the legitimate stage. Mr. Selig 
was enthusiastic about the idea and gave 
permission for it to be done, but on recon¬ 
sideration felt that he could not yet spare 
his leading man and director. The same 
idea was successfully carried out six 
months ago by George Beban with “The 
Sign of the Rose.” 

Two years ago I saw an opportunity to 
get the contract for the Jack London 
stories. I was cast at the time for 
McNamara in “The Spoilers,” but Mr. 
Selig saw the value of the opportunity for 
me and let me go. Then I began “The 
Sea Wolf,” which was the crystallization 
of many of my ideas. It embodied the old 
germ of my desire to put on the screen 
most of the valuable literary stories, and 
my desire to be correct in detail. It was 
the first film to contain the name of the 



The platform shown within the white tines in the left foreground ' was the first moving picture stage 
in California, The modem Selig studios at Edendale tower about it like the skyscrapers that guard 

New York's old Trinity church . 
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camera-man, whom I have always looked 
upon as a fellow artist with whom the 
director should work shoulder to shoulder. 

“The Sea Wolf” was die first long pro¬ 
duction made in the United States. There 
had been three or four multiple reel pro¬ 
ductions from Europe, of which I had 
seen one, “Quo Vadis.” For a time I con¬ 
centrated on the London stories, but realiz¬ 
ing the necessities of what we call the 
program, I began to give my productions 
variety, with comedies like “The Country 
Mouse,” poetical phantasies like “The 
Pursuit of the Phantom,” and the rugged 
and vitally human stories by Charles E. 
Van Loan. 

I had felt that in producing the Jack 
London stories I should open the flood¬ 
gates of all the authors, and the compara¬ 
tive failure of the theater .and the letters 
constantly coming to me from well known 
theatrical people showed me that in a very 
short time most of the stars of the stage 
would be seeking the screen as a source of 
revenue. I do not claim to be a prophet. 
These things were written so large that one 
who ran might read. 

The business conditions in the film 
world were chaotic, almost paralleling 
those through which I had lived at the time 
of the commercialization of the theater, 
and I felt that I had seized the psycho¬ 
logical moment in putting the London long 
reel stories upon a market composed of so 
many battling elements; that someone had 
to buy my production on the chance that 
it might be good. If it was good, I had 
succeeded; if I failed I had at least shown 
my mettle; and my only philosophy in life 
is the rule of the survival of the fittest. 

I have always felt that in the long road 
we are traveling that the ultimate good in 
motion pictures is, first: the good story. 
Then, that story well acted and perfectly 
directed. 

I feel that now we are passing through 
a period of ephemeral fads and fancies, 
both literary and dramatic. I welcome to 
the screen anyone who can act whether his 
name has ever been on the theatrical three- 
sheets or not. 

Many people are valuable on the stage 
because the color and distance from their 
audiences and the softened lights enable 
them to give their unquestioned ability the 


freest scope, but the motion picture camera 
is ruthless in its truth and in no profession 
I know of must the old adage, “Youth will 
be served,” so rigidly apply. Talent is 
always valuable but Madame Bernhardt 
can no longer play “Camille” or anything 
else on the screen. The very first essential 
in motion picture acting is that one must 
look the part. 

The future bears unlimited promise. 
The tragedy of the survival of the fittest 
is working out daily and much that we 
accept today must inevitably be discarded. 
Our crying need is, and will always be, 
good stories, and I ask you to remember 
that there are really more good motion 
picture stories, in proportion to the bad 
ones, than there were ever good plays in 
the same proportion. I feel sure that more 
and more, care and not time will become 
the factor in the production of real dramas 
and I know that all around us, steps are 
being taken by honest minded educators to 
do the vast bulk of the training of young 
minds by means of the motion picture. 
Six years ago I predicted in my lecture the 
future possibility of state events being 
recorded by the camera. Within two years 
William Howard Taft, one of our best 
motion picture actors, made that predic¬ 
tion come true when he posed for “close 
ups” of the signing of the Arizona state¬ 
hood proclamation. 

Everything moves onward and for us I 
hope it be ever upward. The decadence 
of the stage was shown by an attempt to 
bring back the public by the use of erotic 
plays. Some motion picture manufacturers 
are showing the same tendency. I hope 
we will soon see the end of that and I shall 
welcome any censorship that will eliminate 
it. The theater too will come back to its 
own proper place, purified by suffering, 
and so far as I can. see, the two arts will 
not conflict. That of the theater is the art 
of the spoken word and the living person¬ 
ality; that of the picture the art of action. 
The motion picture has developed a 
peculiar form of psychology by means of 
its visions with which the stage could not 
hope to compete; but the stage has its own 
methods, and a glorified fire that no camera 
can ever show. 

I love them both. 

Long live both kings. 
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Together A£aln 


Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne ; who became internationally notable in their work together in 
the Essanay company, Chicago, are reunited in the Metro studios in Hollywood, California. “Richard 
Carvel, ” with Mr. Bushman in the title-part, is an early Metro intention. A more ideal selection for 
this role cannot be imagined. Although it has not been announced. Miss Bayne will probably play the 
charming daughter of Marmaduke Manners. 
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T HE event of the month (y. 
has been the arrival of 
Triangle pictures. 

Are these pictures, as 
so far shown, 4 ‘two dollar pictures?” 
No. 

But it may be argued that the cor 
porate producers did not intend them 
to be two dollar pictures. There are 
four “model theatres,” in New i 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, and after these cities are i 
through with the bills, they are I 
broken up to become program JF 
material at a considerably less » 
price. Neither are there so very f* 
many two-dollar seats in these EX 
model theatres; but, at that, the R 
Triangle entertainment is adver- yfl 
tised at eight quarters for the JU 
best perch. 


I disagree with the learned 
when I say that the second bill 
was far superior to the first, 
and should have been 
an opener, to strike the 
triple keynote of splen¬ 
dor, fun and power, 

Or, perhaps, the re- 


Valeska Surratt, 
in “ The Soul of 
Broadwav” 
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few moments of misty tenderness. Emer¬ 
son has thrown superb atmosphere 
into this play. It is a triumph of 
accuracy, even as it is a triumph 
of scene and accessory, numbers 
:inc * ra P^ movement. It is only 
marred by peace propaganda 
weak as wet gunpowder, a 
very burlesquev monarch, 
R and a pictorial implica- 

k tion that Teutonic peo- 

» pies are, naturally, averse 

to the present war. Him - 
me l un( 1 Bryan ! 

Karl Formes, Jr., is 
m possibly the finest of all 
7 Dr. Juttners, talkers in- 

f), eluded. 


Charles Ray is an able 
lallenger of Frank Keenan 
yz/ty lor tirst honors in “The Cow¬ 
ard.' an Ince play. Not since 
William Elliott’s remarkable but 
hardly appreciated study of a weak boy 
in A Grand Army Man” have I seen 
^ so carefully developed, so sincere a de- 
* piction as young Ray’s. Ince wrote this 
scenario, and the psychological side of this 
lad is the subtlest and biggest thing about 
the picture. Here is a character on whom 


Otis Harlan 
i right) in 
"A Black 
Sheep. ” 


viewers blew their E-flat cornets so 
valiantly at first that the notes couldn’t 
be surpassed on the crescendo of the next 
motif. 

The biggest thing in bill No. 2 was “The 
Coward the most winsome, “Old Heidel¬ 
berg;” the funniest, “Stolen Magic.” “A 
Favorite Fool” was a side-kick that failed 
to connect. 

The Triangle programme says that “Old 
Heidelberg” was “written and produced” 
by John Emerson. Requiescat for the orig¬ 
inal author or adaptor of the stage play! 
Nevertheless, Mr. Emerson’s is a workman¬ 
like job of adaptation, with extensive re¬ 
modelling. We now make the acquaintance 
of Karl Heintz as a very little, rebel¬ 
lious, lovable, lonely white-headed boy, who 
runs away to play with a workman’s 
daughter, fully as many inches high as him¬ 
self, and is soundly reproved therefor bv 
his stern valet. Karl grows up, and 
Kathie grows up, and their tragic-sweet 
love story is re-enacted by Wallace Reid 
and Dorothy Gish with exquisite sympathy, 
not a little gentle humor, and more than a 


a great big play could be written—a gentle, 
kindly lad to whom war is a fearful thing ; 
whose spirit is willing, but whose flesh is 
weak : one who, in overcoming his weak 
flesh, becomes a hero of gigantic propor¬ 
tions. 

Keenan, as the father who takes his cow¬ 
ardly son’s place in the ranks, has a part of 
tremendous force, and he plays it—oh, ye 
aloof gods of the masque, how he does play 
it! Keenan still has some screen mechanics 
unlearned. In “registering” he winds up 
his intensity as laboriously as an ancient 
grandfather’s clock. 

The denoument is a bit sudden; the 
defi of the self-saved lad a bit grotesque in 
its implausibility ... he might have 
gotten his battle plans less improbably, but 
. . . the play is a whirlwind of power 

with some breath-catching moments. 

This drama is Ince. 

All the devices of Sennettry trot forth in 
“Stolen Magic.” 

Sing a song of Mabel, the hardest- 
worked girl in the world! If she is not 
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killed by a holocaust or toil she will make 
the recorded labors of the mythological 
hero seem like an afternoon with tea and 
tatting. 

Raymond Hitchcock, with the assistance 
of all that there is of Miss Normand, really 
scores here, as the unwilling wizard who 
stole an Aladdin-like parchment from a 
templed Hindoo. Mr. Hitchcock also toys 
amid the squirms of the audience, with a 
nice basket of snakes. 

Mack Sennett appears to more advan¬ 
tage, because he makes less effort to be 
funny, than in “My Valet.” 

We have scenery, mechanical effects, ex¬ 
plosions, blasts, pursuits, appearances and 
disappearances, and most of the old de¬ 
vices of the variety actor, the minstrel, the 
clown, the burlesque comedian, and some 
bits of legitimate comedy. 

“Stolen Magic” is Liebig Extract of 
Keystone. 


children, of course, but— 

The Foy family is so much funnier when 
referred to by some other comedian! 

TYPEWRITER drivers should be li- 
* censed, like chauffeurs. One reckless 
unlicensee declared that the cavalry charge 
in “The Lamb”—feature offering of the 
first Triangle bill—surpassed the terrific 
ride of the clans, in “The Birth Of A 
Nation.” Others acclaimed the play a 
worthy second to the Griffith drama. 

Here's what “The Lamb” really is, it 
seems to me: a rollicking, typically Amer¬ 
ican melodrama, presenting Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, one of America’s best known, best 
liked and most continually agreeable stage 
personalities. Improbable—quite, and to 

one who knows the desert, just a little bit 
absurd when one is asked to believe it. 
Comparing “The Birth Of A Nation” and 
“The Lamb” is like comparing Balzac and 
one of our popular story - 
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Douglas 
Fairbanks , 
in 

Triangle 

pictures. 


Hartsook photo 

the essence of thrill, any more than gun- 
fire on the bass-drum is the. essence of 
dramatic emotion. 


It seemed to me that when the Keyston- 
ers approached “My Valet,” their first 
entree on the Triangle menu, they were 
blackjacked by the sudden thought: “All 
our lives we’ve been funny for a dime or a 
quarter—now we’ve got to be funny for 
two dollars!” 

So they went desperately at it. 

If there was any material, physical, 
facial or otherwise external artifice in the 
comedian’s dictionary which was left un¬ 
pulled in the manufacture of this farcelet 
it is not known. Even the good old 
wheezes of the inflammable whiskers and 
the interchangeable chest-and-abdomen ap¬ 
pear. 

The biggest laugh was unquestionably 
Roscoe Arbuckle’s sudden eruption from 
the sand when trodden upon by Fred Mace. 


The audience didn’t 
know this situation was 
loaded; that’s why they 
laughed. 

Mr. Sennett, in this 
picture, is not funny. 
For two years he has 
been making the world, 
laugh — through his 
pupils. Are we laugh- 
less here because he has 
opened his entire box of 
tricks to the boys ahead 
of him? 

The inde fatigabl e 
Mabel suffers all the tor¬ 
tures, being tied to a 
rock until she is half- 
drowned. thrown down, 
beaten and trodden 
upon. 

Mr. Hitchcock, dur¬ 
ing the best moments of 
the play, may be found 
tied to a bedpost far 
from the fray. In no 
episode did he seem at 
ease in his new medium. 


“The Iron S t r a i n,” 
which has been printed 
in fiction form in this 
magazine, is a Sabine 
story of the Northland, 
enacted with directness 
and power by Dustin 
Farnum; with sympathy 
and feminine strength by 
Enid Markey; and with properly conflict¬ 
ing touches of evil by Louise Glaum. 

It is by no means one of Ince’s best 
stories, but it has the Ince distinction in its 
clarity and simple telling. The final 
scenes are anti-climacteric. 


A S far as the general public is concerned, 
Mr. Griffith is head and front of 
Triangle, and the reason-in-chief for a $2 
entrance fee. Mr. Sennett and Mr. Ince, 
probably very busy men, have time to di¬ 
rect their own pictures. Why cannot Mr. 
Griffith do the same? We understand that 
he is working on a vast feature to be called 
“The Mother and the Law”—still, why 
call a thing a triangle when for all prac¬ 
tical purposes it has only two sides? 
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CSSANAY has clone some finer things, 
^but never a bigger thing than “In The 
Palace of the King,” six-act spectacle based 
upon the Crawford novel. 

This story concerns the love of Don 
John of Austria for Dolores de Mendoza, 
daughter of an officer of King Philip II. 
At the opening of the story Don John has 
just returned to Madrid from his conquest 
of the Moors, is the idol of the Spanish 
people, and an object of jealous observa¬ 
tion by his kingly brother. Hence the plot¬ 
ting, counter plotting, and counter-counter¬ 
plotting. 

Great numbers of people, great spaces, 
and tons of equipment are employed in this 
play. I am told that director Fred Wright 
spent many days in the Chicago Public 
Library, studying all sorts of references as 
to the arms, armor, dress and dwellings of 
the early Hapsburgs. There is a lock on 
a door—at a critical situation in this play 
—which is an atmospheric marvel. 

But of all the principals Ernest Maupain 
was the only one who sent a complete 
impression across. Maupain was medieval. 


cere, boyish—and about as suggestive of a 
real Hapsburg as a High School boy. 
Neither did Arleen Hackett, another fea¬ 
tured player, at any moment convey the 
lure and witchery of Mr. Crawford’s 
Dolores. Apart from some very actorish 
moments E. J. Ratcliffe was satisfactory 
as Philip II. Lewis Edgard gave a re¬ 
markably fine performance as Adonis, the 
court jester, and Neil Craig, as the blind 
girl, Inez, surpassed all the other women. 

“'"THREE Rings and A Goat” prove that 

* Pathe has a potent new property which 
it is theirs to make or break for a series 
of nation-wide popularity. 

The reference is to one of the earliest 
of the new “Wallingford” issues. This 
particular play was done genuinely in the 
georgerandolphchester spirit, with Burr 
McIntosh as Wallingford and Max Fig- 
man as Blackie Daw. Of the two, I liked 
McIntosh a bit the better. He was less 
actorish. But Figman is a redoubtable 
character creator, and Pathe is to be con- 


powerful, always a grandee—yet ever 
the servile subject of a king. Though 
“costume parts” are not particularly 
effective in the movies, here was a real 
one. 

As Don Tohn, Richard Travers was sin- 


Lou Tcllegan, 
{right) and 
James Neill 
in “The 
Explorer. “ 
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grptulated on both these men. If the 
stories remain true to type; if the direction 
is good, active photography should make 
a supplementary contribution to contempo¬ 
rary literature. 

AM still puzzling over “Zaza.” 

Here is a Pauline Frederick picture 
which is well done, well directed, and 
superbly acted in its principal character, 
yet— 

Whv waste Frederick the Great on 
“Zaza?” 

If it be that the outland desires to see 
her in this, and will pay much, much money 
therefor ... I am abashed. 

TO write the favorite story of Broadway 
* give your sexes reverse English: the 
man, not the woman, must be betrayed. 

Herbert Brenon’s “The Soul of Broad¬ 
way.” is founded on that popular presump¬ 
tion. It is produced with gorgeousness by 
Mr. Brenon himself, under the flag of Fox. 

Valeska Surratt is the tigress in this city 
jungle, and, since none could find a name 


his mother’s money for his mistress, whom 
he afterwards shoots. She recovers. He 
does five years “up the river.” Paroled, he 
makes good, and marries the daughter of a 
stranger—who, it happens, is a gambling- 
house owner. The siren’s penchant for this 
merchant of chance makes him her stage 
sponsor. She discovers Bennett, whom she 
has never ceased to love in her murky way, 
and the usual reign of terror ensues until 
her death in a sudden fit of madness. Si¬ 
lence is a fifty-fifty matter with both men. 

Surratt’s costume changes are as remark¬ 
able and outre as herself. The scenery for 
this picture, especially the huge gambling 
house, is as opulent and heavy as the screen 
has ever seen; so opulent that it ruins the 
home episodes. Such a home as Bennett’s 
never was on land or in a skyscraper. 
Fidelity to fact goes to such extremes that 
a real New York police station is used, 
and the real “3100 Spring” (the metro¬ 
politan police telephone number which re¬ 
verberates through every crook play) is 
depicted, with its line of male operators in 
police uniform. 



more descriptive, they 
gave her the front 
part of her own. 

J ames Bennett 
(William 
Shav) steals /////ydUk 


Though he may not know it, Brenon’s 
best eh racter is Henrv Lawton, a 
gold plated old fop of a type 
well known in the tenderloin 
—capitally played by George 
Middleton. Shay is con¬ 
vincing, as usual. 

Brenon is exaggerating 
t the slowness of his char- 
acters’ movements: an 
p — V odd fault, indeed one 
which comes from too 
much painstaking care. 


P T UDGE NOT,” or “The 
J Woman of Mona Dig- 
' gings,” from the story of 
Peter B. Kyne, was the tem- 
pestuous melodramatic presenta¬ 
tion of Julia Dean by Universal 
during the past month. 

Bob Leonard directed this picture, 
and as long as he deals with the West¬ 
ern country, and flannel-shirted motives, 
the tale has reality, punch, power and 
speed. It has fight, and it has love, and 
the fire in the camp is a real thriller. 
But when the plot comes toward the pic- 
torially effete east his hand slips. 

Miss Dean as Molly, 
common-law wife of the 


Pauline 
Frederick, in 
“Zaza ." 
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gambler, is quite uncriticizable— 
until she comes east. Harry Carey 
as Miles is quite uncriticizable— 
until he comes east. 

O ICKFORD’S picture 
* there’s the rub for 
The Famous Players. 

Each New York the¬ 
atrical manager would 
give himself a halo if he 
could find one convin¬ 
cing vehicle for his espe¬ 
cial star each autumn. 

How much greater—how 
hopeless!—then, is the 
task of Messrs. Frohman 
and Zukor, who must 
present Mary Pickford . 

# in a new play every few 
weeks. 

“The Girl of Yester¬ 
day” is much better than l 
“Esmeralda,” but the problem is still 
there. Written by Miss Pickford. the 
play—though much less a sin than Elsie 
Janis* absurdity—proves that Miss Pick¬ 
ford had better stick to acting. 

If you wish to see what artistic direction 
and fine players can do to an old, old play, 
hunt up “The Fatal Card.” 

Here is a melodrama of pioneer stand¬ 
ard. It contains all the tear-drawing de¬ 
vices, comedy hoisted in by the tail, sweet 
virtue, unsuspecting innocence, chivalric 
youth, black villainy and the guy who 
would quit villaining if he could. 

Yet so sure are the touches that the au¬ 



a funnyness which transcends his dirt and 
his vulgarity. One after another his social 
set is lined up before a brutal captain, and, 
upon giving strong negatives to the unvary¬ 
ing inquiry as to their readiness for labor, 
are knocked cold, hot, or lukewarm, as the 
case may be. The spectator who can be¬ 
hold Chaplin’s abject, head-bobbing will¬ 
ingness to say “yes!” far in advance of his 
turn—he who can behold this and not 
laugh should call an undertaker. He is 
dead. 


ditor momentarily forgets that is only 
wheezy old melodrama. 

John Mason and Hazel Dawn, in the 
roles of father and daughter, respectively, 
are the principals. Mason has found him¬ 
self on the screen. This picture proves it. 

“CHANGHAIED,” Mr. Chaplin’s latest 
^ray of sunshine, is just what its name 
implies. Chaplin and following are biffed, 
doped and hurried out to toil in the Spanish 
Main between Port Los Angeles and Cat¬ 
alina. 

Materially, this seems to have been the 
biggest of all recent Chaplin undertakings. 
There is no story except enough plot props 
to bolster up the star. 

And as usual, Mr. Chaplin is funny with 


La Purviance, exquisite and iridescent 
setting for the grimy jewel of giggles, is 
of course present at the exercises. She plays 
a stowaway, whatever that means to this 
plot. 

'T'HE best thing about Otis Harlan’s “A 
* Black Sheep” is that it is the veritable 
soul of Hoyt farce. 

Quite unbelievable—impossible, to say 
nothing of improbable. But Hoyt had a 
habit of sketching some details of convinc¬ 
ing satire on a background of utter ex¬ 
travaganza. He put real people into frames 
of absurdity. The adventures of Goodrich 
Mudd, the provisions of his legacy, his Chi¬ 
cago “home,” the conduct of his foreor¬ 
dained fiancee, are all absurdities. Yet 
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every one of these grotesques is a facet 
reflecting some human foible. 

To repeat: the best thing about the Selig 
production is that it does not try to re¬ 
vamp ; it reproduces the spirit of Hoyt. 

All of Otis Harlan’s familiar and 
oleaginous disglooming resources, from the 
duck walk to the 42-centimetre smile, ap¬ 
pear. And Rita Gould plays the show girl 
with simply wonderful understanding. 


“THRILBY” was a masterpiece of atmos- 

* pheric achievement. Why the pro¬ 
gramme did not name the director, I don’t 
know. It had the artistry, the infinite de¬ 
tail, that intangible feeling of situation that 
only Jimmy Young seems able to throw 
into a screen story of alien life. 

Here was Paris! Not only the quiet 
banks of the Seine, and the majestic Church 
of Our Lady —actual views—but the Paris 
of the Quartier made in the World Film 
studio, the street taken in New York’s Mac- 
Dougal Alley, the Quartier ball, and the 
ateliers. 

Wilton Lackaye’s Svengali is such a 
stage classic that even to screen audiences 
his impersonation seems a repetition. He 
liv6d the bearded life, and died the stagey 
old ’cross-table death that he has died, on 


and off, these fifteen years. 

I was disappointed in Clara 
Kimball Young’s Trilby. The 
characterization seemed insincere. 
She was pert rather than innocent 
and childish; there was little vari¬ 
ation between Trilby O’Ferral and 
La Svengali; and when she died it 
seemed not because the 
vitality of her demoniac 
master had passed from 
her, but because she fell 
down and bumped her 
pretty little head. 

The dramatic ending 
to “Trilby” has never 
been satisfactory, in that 
it is inexplicable to those 
who have not read Du- 
Maurier’s novel. But this 
cannot be changed. 


“nrHE Dust of Egypt” 
* has furnished admir¬ 
ers of Edith Storey much 
cause for enjoyment in 
the past thirty days. 

Edith Storey, in , Plotk f U - V ’ \ is * fi an “ 
"Dust of Egypt." legend of the long-dead 
princess who comes to life 
during a young archaeologist’s dream. The 
anachronisms of the farce which follow no 
doubt escape the attention of those whom 
the farce amuses. There are some not-over 
subtle elements of drama, a good deal of 
the dramatically attractive Edith, and the 
characteristic splendid Vitagraph photog¬ 
raphy. — 

The two funniest plays I’ve seen this 
month: 

“The Victory of Virtue.” 

“What Happened on the Barbuda.” 

This pair of hilarious calamities might 
be used by our psychopathists in the treat¬ 
ment of incipient melancholia. 

YY/HAT all of us wish to see in photo- 
™ drama is the movement of producing 
managers in the right direction. 

I hardly believe that Oliver Morosco 
reached his ideals in his “Peer Gynt” pro¬ 
duction, but the staging of this stupendous 
epic, and the employment of Cyril Maude, 
one of the foremost actors in the world, 
for the title-role, shows that Morosco has 
determined to raise his screen standard to 
(Continued on page 176) 
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T HE response to tke appeal for “Doubles” has been astounding. 
America has long been noted as a garden of pretty girls, but the 
old proverb about “no two blades of grass” has been disproven. 
America not only produces pretty girls, but pretty girls who resemble each 
other. How startling some of these resemblances are the following pages 
will show. The plots of the facile fictionist who mixed up his lovers 
with indifferent folk who happened to look like them have long been regarded 
skeptically by those who like everything reasonably certain. Some of these 
girls might go to the studios, don the armor and war-paint, and even drav? 
the salaries. Could they double in acting? Perhaps some of them could? 
What do you tkink? 
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From the little square to our left, ladies 
and gentlemen, peers Anita Stewart. In 
the oval above her is her second, or astro- 
lens personality, known in the flesh as 
Miss Birdie Cerny, of No. 526 West 
158th street, City of New York. 
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WKkh is Lillian Walker, and wkick Miss 
Naomi M. L. Sacks, of 3883 Utak avenue, 
St. Louis? Of course tke real Lillian Walker 
is in tke little frame down-stairs, but it’s safe to 
say you could fool any crowd witk tke duplicate. 
Heigkt, weigkt, coloring and dimensions are 
tke same. And dispositions? Ok, yes! 
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We have with us on this page the Twins 
Trunnelle. Mabel of Edison fame nestles 
modestly beneath that veritable Trunnelle 
more generally known as Miss Minnie 
Norton, of 417 Ash street, Waukegan, Ill. 
Miss Norton is often mistaken for her 
illustrious duplicate on city streets. 
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Below, to the right, Theda Bara. It must be 
admitted that Miss Leona Copenhafer, of 1614 
Woodward Avenue, Des Moines, has aided 
tKe resemblance by Baraing her lily throat 
with hair, but at that the likeness does not need 
a chin-coiffure to make it staitling. 



























Here is a duplicate of Alice Joyce who 
would, photographically, defy the detective 
efforts of the whole Moore family. The 
veritable Joyce-Moore is squared beneath 
Bessie Bauer of 16 Starr street, Brooklyn. 
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Olive Wilkerson, of Girard, Kansas, is no 
member of tke Cov? 1 family, though she is 
often taken for Jane of “Within the Latf ” 
and photoplay celebrity when she appears 
on city streets. Little picture, real Jane; 
big picture, make-believe Jane. 
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Twins scarcely ever look so muck alike as 
Ella Hall (below) and Miss Natalie Ramey, 
of No. 444 Fourth street, La Salle, Ill. 
Even big Bob Leonard might be puzzled! 
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Where the Movie 
Babies 
Come From 

EXPLAINING THE MYSTERY OF THE 
SHANGHAIED NURSERY AND THE 
COMMANDEERED KINDERGARTEN 


By Grace Kingsley 

Photography by Raymond Sta£$ 


A DOZEN miles of actors who 
haven’t their eyes open yet! Actors 
.on. the half-shell as it were. Yet 
actors who have made more people 
genuinely laugh and cry than half the 
grown-up mummers. 

Who is the official stork of the movies? 
In other words, whence come these Tan- 
guays of the . teething-ring, these Barry¬ 
mores of the bib, these Romeos of the rattle, 
these Sarah Bernhardts of the safety-pin? 

Whence the high-chair hejira into pic¬ 
tures? 

They are gathered from all sources, 
these motion picture children. In the big 
democracy of childhood, a baby’s a baby 
for a’ that. From out all Babyland they are 
gathered, from luxurious homes, from ten¬ 


ements, from institutions where “God’s 
children” are born, from hospitals, from the 
slums. \ 

Many and many a baby pays its own en¬ 
trance fee into life! That’s what I learned 
out at the Reliance, where by an arrange¬ 
ment with the Maternity Hospital, the Twi¬ 
light Sleep Home, and the county hospital 
—Los Angeles institutions all—infants are 
furnished by these institutions when little 
ones are needed. And there are chubby, 
smiling youngsters who come from homes— 
homes of poor and. sometimes, wealthy 
parents. No matter whence they come, at 
the studios there prevails a most LTtopian 
democracy. The tot from the well-to-do 
family accepts just the same amount for 
his services as does the poorest waif. They 
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never kick about the “pay.” The young¬ 
sters receive $3.50 a day for their services, 
while the mothers, if they are in need of 
funds, are often paid $5 per day as a sort 
of bonus. 

In the very large companies like the Uni¬ 
versal, it is the extra people—the shop em¬ 
ployes and the cowboys’ families—who fur¬ 
nish the infants needed in the photoplays. 
However, even “The U” once shanghaied 
a whole Kindergarten at one of the public 
schools during the noon hour to help out 
a scene. 

Out at Inceville there is an incubator 
baby which is used in the pictures and which 
is cared for by some of the wardrobe 
women, being a sort of “prop” baby, as it 
were. There are several Indian papooses 
too, which come in handy at times in the 
wild-west pictures. 

The mother of the tiny baby used in 
George Beban’s picture, “The Italian,” pro¬ 
duced at Inceville, didn’t know at the time 
that her child was in the limelight at all. 
She was very ill in the County Hospital— 
so ill she was unconscious for days, and the 
father gave his consent to the baby’s “work¬ 
ing.” The little one was but a few days 
old. The other day out at Griffith’s studio 
a mother was weeping over the death of 

■ ^ Alice Larkin—popular 
ingenue register - 
ing horror 
because the 
camera 
caught her 
without 
her hair. 


her babe. One of the girls sought to 
comfort her. 

“It might have been your husband,” they 
said, “think, you still have him.” 

“Ay, but the baby earned three dollars 
and a half a day when, it worked and never 
got drunk,” she retorted, “and the old man 
only earns a dollar a day and drinks it all 
up!” The baby was but six months’ old. 
yet, though shown in but a few pictures, 
had earned enough to keep the family. 

But the little ones come from every walk 
in life. One child used at the Reliance 
was always brought by its nurse, who pre¬ 
tended she was its mother. One day some 
of the motion picture actors saw the nurse 
disappear into a big house. The baby was 
that of a wealthy mother who had a mania 
for having her baby photographed, and 
who adored seeing it in the pictures. 

Once out at the Selig, two babies got 
mixed up and came near having a grand 
opera plot finish, it being dusk when the 
nurses took them away. One baby came 
from a home of comparative ease, the other 
from the county hospital; but their care¬ 
takers discovered the change in time, and 
rescued their charges. 

The baby used in “Kindling,” put on 
by the Lasky Company, was from a poor 
Mexican family. In the picture the little 
one plainly shows the effects of mal-nutri- 
tion, and the whole family was at starva¬ 
tion’s brink when the child was sent to 
recoup the family fortunes by appearing 
in the photodrama. 

In many cases the extra people who are 
parents work less than the children in the 
pictures. There is one instance in the city 
where a child of two and her infant brother 
won tlie family bread for a month during 
the illness of the widowed mother who, 
when well, worked “extra” at 
the studio. Francis Car¬ 
penter, of Triangle, is 
the sole support of 
his mother. 

Sometimes 
a childless actor 
becomes fond of a 
little one about 
the studio and 
adopts it. George 
Siegemann at Tri¬ 
angle, is an exam¬ 
ple. The father, a 
camera man, ran 
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away and left his wife and several chil¬ 
dren. One of the little things, a boy, some¬ 
times played in the pictures ; Mr. Siegemann 
grew fond of the youngster and adopted 
him. 

There are forty children on 
the roll at the Griffith studio, 
ranging from a few weeks old 
to a couple of years. T hese 
include two Indians, three 
colored children, and a 
Chinese baby w hose 
mother always hangs 
prayer papers all over 
it when it comes to the 
studio, to ward off 
the evil spirits. 

One mother comes 
regularly to the 
Keystone with her 
brood of nine children 
of assorted sizes. She 
boasts that every one of 
them has appeared in pic 
tures. 

A tired, wan-looking little 
woman wandered into the Morosco 


. Mr. Richard Nelson , 

Photoplay Studio one day. She one of our most noted 
held a baby in her arms,, and it comedians, 
was crying. They happened to need a cry¬ 
ing baby that day. so they used the little 
one. And when they paid the mother that 
night, she fainted dead away. She had not 
eaten anything for two days, she explained 
when she recovered consciousness. 

Many of the children of four and five ap¬ 
pearing in the pictures, who are valuable 
because thoroughly “camera-broke,”—i. e., 
they do not look at the director when he 
speaks to them, nor into the camera—have 
been in the pictures all their lives. 

Clara Horton, a child actress of the 
Universal, started as an artist’s model when 
a babv. She doesn’t remember the time she 
was not used to the stare of the camera. 

Georgia French, of the Triangle, now 
three and a half years old, lias always 
worked in pictures. 

May Giraca, an Italian girl 
four years old, who has ap 
peared in Reliance pic¬ 
tures regularly, w a s 
picked up in the street by 
a director when only two. 

She was watching the 
taking of a scene and ac- 
cidentallv got into the 


picture. She tool: naturally to the work, 
was brought into the studio, and proved 
one of the best child actresses in filmland. 

Olive Johnson was recruited from the 
speaking stage, making her first appearance 
when two weeks old. She is now a 
star. Baby Marie Kiernan. one 
of the loveliest little girls in 
filmland, has always been 
in pictures, having made 
her first screen appear¬ 
ance when she was six 
months old. Margie 
Guerin, of the Tri- 
ingle, is but thirteen 
months old, but 
seems entirely cam¬ 
era-wise. 

Little Carmen de 
Rue, leading lady of 
the kid company at 
the Reliance, got her 
place in pictures because 
they wanted her baby sister, 
and the youngster nearly had 
convulsions when the older girl 
left her in a scene. So they let 
Carmen in too, and she is one of 
the most successful child actresses 
in the business. 

And ^s to how they get the babies to 
“register” correctly? 

Augusta Anderson, of the Biograph, tells 
how she made a baby “play dead.” “I had 
to crush it to me and cry over it,” she said, 
“and every time we got the child asleep and 
as I raised it in my arms to mourn over it, 
it woke up and looked very much alive 
indeed. Finally I was compelled to grasp 
the little one firmly by its head and feet, 
holding it still by main strength, as I held it 
to my bosom. Heaven 

Howard Spence is kn0WS 1 h °P e nothin § 
f toted for wonder¬ 
ful repose. 
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Marion Spence and Bobby Burns. 
They’re not really married: just 
a pair of stage lovers, you know. 


could have happened to its lit¬ 
tle brain!” 

The youngster in “The Clansman,” who 
appears in the cabin scene and sbeds such 
wonderful tears, was desperately difficult 
to wring tears from. Threats of spankings 
availed nothing, a description of the sor¬ 
rowful scene in which she was working 
failed to arouse her imagination ; but finally 
when David Griffith told her sternly that 
she was a bum actress and would have to go 
home, she wept real salt, bitter tears. 

In “The Reward,” Bessie Barriscale used 
fifteen infants, all of whom were supposed 
to hold out their tiny hands to her and 
smile. Of course that number of youngsters 
simply refused to smile in unison, some per¬ 
verse infant would always scowl or pull 
another infant’s hair at the important mo¬ 
ment. So the manner in which Mr. Ince 
obtained that wonderful picture is a secret 
of the director and the camera-man. 


The baby which appeared with 
Mary Alden in “The Outcast,” 
was that of an actress, whose hus¬ 
band had deserted her, and who 
needed the services of her little 
one as well as of herself to gain 
a livelihood. 

Miss Alden says that Baby 
Kelcey is the cleverest infant she 
ever used in pictures. He doesn't 
come of a race of actors, but she 
declares that he has a sense of 
humor, and that when they wanted 
him to make up funny baby faces all 
she had to do, when he was a year old, 
was to stand beside the camera and 
make faces at him, and he would imi¬ 
tate her grimaces and gestures. 
Baby Kelcey is now two 
years old, and seems to feel 
he is an actor. They 
can’t use him any more, 
for he wants to boss the 
whole job. 

Anna Little and Herbert Raw- 
linson were working in a picture 
with a baby, where the little one 
was supposed to adore Miss Lit¬ 
tle. She was only six months 
old, but apparently she had a 
mind of her own. They gave 
her a doll to make her laugh, 
and she did laugh. Then 
Miss Little essayed to take the 
toy away from her for another 
scene, and the youngster took 
a dislike to Miss Little, and it 
long time before the “tempera¬ 
mental” little tot could be won back and 
induced to “register love.” 

There is a young stock actress of Kansas 
City who has two lovely children, and 
who came to Los Angeles last spring to 
put her two children in the picture work 
at Reliance. The father had deserted her ; 
and the pathetic plea comes from the young 
mother as the reason for placing her chil¬ 
dren on the screen, that she hopes the 
father will see them and return to her 
and his little ones. 

As to the original genius of children. 
Chandler House, a tiny chap of four who 
played the childhood of Henry Walthall’s 
Oswald in “Ghosts,” produced by the Re¬ 
liance, gave an excellent example during 
the taking of that picture. Mr. Walthall 
frequently made a trembling gesture with 


was a 
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Geraldine Farrar 

as Salome, in the lyric tragedy of that name by Dr. Richard Strauss, composed upon a German trans¬ 
lation of the one-act play by Oscar Wilde. It is interesting to note that Wilde, an Irish-Londoner, wrote 
his drama in French, for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, with whom it did not find much favor; and that 
it was made an international furor many years later in still another language, Salome is not and 
probably never will be a popular music-drama. The title-part is one of Farrar's late roles, and she 
is declared very fine in it, although it is a part in which she is not often seen. 
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Farrar and and Geraldine’s mother also sang, 
j :"& reat so that from childhood the future 

the movies: prima donna was educated in an 
Jesse Lasky. atmosphere of music. Of that re¬ 
markable career which led her to 
triumphs in Berlin and other European capi¬ 
tals, it is not necessary to say more than 
that no other singer, American or foreign, 
ever enjoyed such a sensational success at 
such an early age. For Geraldine Farrar 
was only seventeen years old when her 
father and mother borrowed enough money 
to take her to Paris to complete her musical 
education; she was only nineteen when she 
made her debut at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin, in October, 1901 ; she was just past 
twenty when the Kaiser of Germany made 
her the rage of Europe by inviting her to 
sing at the palace; and she was only twenty- 
four years old when she returned to America, 
a famous prima donna, to sing at the Occidental 
shrine of music, the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. 

Today at the age of thirty-three Geraldine 
Farrar is unquestionably the greatest among the 
world’s singing women. Only Caruso equals or 
even approaches her in drawing power at the 
Metropolitan. She is always sure of facing a 
capacity audience of music lovers, at advanced prices, 
whenever her name is put in electric lights. She can 
tour the country in concert, or sing in grand opera in 
New York or Chicago, and her manager, Charlie Ellis, of 


1 can fancy the millions of movie 
fans, to whom her name is merely 
that of a great celebrity, asking 
for further details about the most 
widely advertised woman in the 
world. 

She is just a sweet, simple Amer¬ 
ican girl. She was born and raised 
in the town of Melrose, a suburb of 
Boston. Her father, Sydney Farrar, 
was formerly first baseman of the 
Philadelphia National League Base¬ 
ball Club. In \\;inter time he had 
a small store in Melrose. Sydney 
Farrar was also a church singer, 


This is a lady so 
celebrated that 
she isn’t 
afraid to 
ride in a 
"buggy. ” 
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Boston, can tell almost to the dol- Miss Farrar 
lar iust what the receipts will be. and her moth- 

She is the only American singer er l ^ nc hing 
who has ever been received at the at Ventura. 
Metropolitan on the same terms of 
♦•quality as the foreign stars who have dominated 
our opera for so many years. She is the only 
prima donna who has successfully fought—and 
conquered— all opposition at the Metropolitan, 
where today she reigns. 

She is said to be the only singer in the world 
who has ever drawn as much as a hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars in a single year as 
royalty on her victrola records. 

And yet, in spite of the enormous prosperity 
which has come to her as a result of this 
extraordinary career, Geraldine P'arrar is to¬ 
day the same unspoiled simple little American 
girl who was so popular with her schoolgirl 
friends in Melrose. 

Geraldine Farrar is slender, graceful, of 
medium height, with a wonderfully clear white 
skin, hair almost t as black as the raven, and 
eyes that flash fire and seem to change color 
almost every moment. If ever a woman suggested 
the physical Carmen. Geraldine Farrar does. Per¬ 
haps that is one reason why she scored her greatest 
operatic success in the role of the cigarette girl; 
and afterwards acted before the movie camera for a 
picture “Carmen” which will preserve her splendid 
characterization for future generations. 

She is full of temperament and emotion, yet I have 
never seen her angry. If anything goes wrong, she shrugs 


copyrighted 
Farrar 
portrait, by 


Farrar—That’s All 


her shoulders, clenches her hands, and 
tries to forget. The stupidity of people 
is her greatest annoyance. She likes to 
surround herself with smart, clever 
people. 'Fhe circle of her intimate 
friends is a narrow one, but once you 
have been received by her on a basis 
of cordial friendship, you can count 
upon her forever. Unlike many prima 
donnas, she does not accentuate the 
musical element in forming her friend 
ships. She likes to meet people in all 
walks of life, probe their characters. 
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Her first day "on location, ’’ near Los Angeles. At the left sits Cecil DeMille, pipe in hand; Morris Gcst 
looks up from the ground; Miss Farrar is against the tree, and against it on the other side is Pedro Dc 
Cordoba. Standing at the extreme right is Al Wykoff, best-known Lasky camera man. 


make them talk of themselves—and all that 
is interesting she absorbs. In California 
last summer, posing for the movies at the 
Lasky studio, she formed two strong friend¬ 
ships: one for Mrs. Hosea, the wife of the 
chief cowboy of the Lasky ranch, and the 
other for Margery Daw, a fourteen-year-old 
child actress. 

Once at the studio, a super playing the 
role of an officer was directed to grab her 
violently by the shoulder and arrest her. 
The poor super was afraid to be violent to 
such a famous personage. After three re¬ 
hearsals, Miss Farrar asked him what was 
the matter. 

“Oh, madame,” he stammered, “you see, 
I have such respect—” 

“Forget that,” replied Miss Farrar, “and 
remember only that we are all human be¬ 
ings, and that we are both of us working 
right now for a living. Grab me this time 
as if you meant it—and don’t spoil the pic¬ 
ture. Think only that I am Carmen, a 
poor cigarette girl, and you are an officer 
and are going to arrest me. Now go 
ahead.” 

Miss Farrar makes friends with everyone 
she meets. At the Lasky studio, for in¬ 
stance, she was fairly idolized by all the 
players, supers and attaches with whom she 


came in contact. She had no airs, no 
frills, no poses; all this in startling con¬ 
trast to the superior grandeur and haughty 
dignity of certain movie stars who come 
into fame over night because of their little 
blonde heads and cute little tricks and then 
disdain to notice the less fortunate players 
who were probably their friends of yes¬ 
terday. There are no frills on Farrar. 

One day in California Miss Farrar, her 
father and mother and a few friends, in¬ 
cluding myself and Mrs. Gest, motored to 
Santa Barbara. Half-way there we lunched 
on the beach at Ventura. Nothing would 
satisfy Miss Farrar but that she must build 
a fire of driftwood, and then that she must 
go in wading. Off came her shoes and 
stockings, up rolled her skirts, and then 
the most famous prima donna in the world 
splashed around in the surf of the Pacific 
like a happy and contented child. 

Her buoyant spirits were never better 
illustrated than by an incident crossing the 
great Arizona desert, en route to Los An¬ 
geles. The day was hot and dusty. We 
were all nearly suffocated by the heat and 
the ennui of travel, even though we were 
in Miss Farrar’s private car. Suddenly she 
decided she would stage a Russian ballet. 
The chairs were pushed back. Miss Farrar 
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retired to her 
stateroom for 
various altera¬ 
tions to her 
costume, the bril¬ 
liant score of 
Rimsky- Korsa- 
kow’s “Shehere- 
zade” ballet was 
played upon the 
piano—and Ger¬ 
aldine Farrar, in 
grotesque make¬ 
up in imitation of 


wife and three children for such a long 
journey. 

“Bring your wife and three children at 
my expense,” responded Miss Farrar. “It 
will be a splendid vacation for them.” 
And it was done. 

In New York Miss Farrar lives in her 
beautiful five-story home on West Seventy- 
fourth Street, with her father and mother. 
Sydney Farrar is now a prosperous stock 
broker in New York, and Mrs. Farrar idol¬ 
izes her talented daughter and the affection 
is fully returned. “Never was there such 
a wonderful mother,” I have heard Get 


“ Syd” Farrar, above , father of the prima donna . Below, 

Miss Farrar in her dressing room at the Hollywood 
studios, and posing in a tree. 

a Parisian ballet girl, bounded into the arena and 
danced. Ah, if that amazing dance in imitation 
of a tired chorus girl could only be staged at the 
Metropolitan, the seats would be cheap at a 
,hundred dollars each! I wonder what the old W £ 
cliffdwellers of Arizona would have said, could they 
have seen that ballet-burlesque as the train plunged 
through the desert sand at forty miles an hour? 

Just another instance showing the human side of this 
great good-fellow: she had engaged her hair dresser, in 
New York, to accompany her to California in the retinue 
of servants she took West. The day before the departure f 
the hair-dresser came to say that he could not go. Why? 
Wasn’t the salary enough? Oh, yes, but he couldn’t leave his 
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aljdine say a dozen times. “It was due to 
hdr watchful care and sympathetic man¬ 
agement that my early career was so provi¬ 
dentially fostered and developed.” 

Miss Farrar . has never married. Al¬ 
though reported engaged a dozen times to 
various celebrities—from the Crown Prince 
of Germany, who was reported ready to 
sacrifice his throne for her, to the devoted 
Antonio Scotti, world-famous baritone— 
Miss Farrar insists that she successfully 
fought against any sentiment, although she 
has had many wooers. “Marriage and the 
artist do not agree,” she says. “I do not 
believe a woman can be a great artist until 
midnight, and then turn a switch and trans¬ 
form herself into a devoted wife and 
mother. Not that I disapprove of mar¬ 
riage. It is quite all right for the majority 
of people, but never for an artist, to whom 
freedom means everything.” 

I have managed many famous stars dur¬ 
ing my career as a theatrical manager; I 
have faced many an excitable temperament; 
I have ventured unarmed into the presence 


of three co-stars (all ladies) appearing 
under my management and smoothed oui 
all differences between these hysterical per- 
sonages; I have handled Machnow, the 
Russian Giant, and I have been the im 
presario of a Russian ballet; all these and 
more have I faced with equanimity and 
conquered because I knew that I had to 
fight them in order to win; but in the per¬ 
son of Geraldine Farrar I found that every 
tradition about the thing called tempera¬ 
ment had been broken. No one could quar¬ 
rel with her. No one could oppose her. once 
she smiled. There is nothing she couldn’t 
have, if she asked for it; I believe some 
people would try to get her the moon if 
she had such a desire. And in all my 
career I have never known or met a woman 
so entirely unselfish, so generously im¬ 
pulsive, so considerate of the feelings of 
others, so kindly sympathetic, and so genu¬ 
inely appreciative. 

“The biggest brain of any woman I have 
ever met,” said Marconi. 

I believe it, too. 


The Tiggs’ Corners Gazette 

CITY NEWS 


17 YER since Abe Whiffletree fell from 
^•his roof and only bruised his shoulder, 
lie’s been nursing the ambition to become a 
movie comedian. 


A SENSATION was raised in these 
** parts when it was learned that Charlie 
Chaplin had passed through here twenty 
miles south, on the main line. The rumor 
was found to be false, being due entirely to 
a drummer, who wore a mustache just like 
Charlie's, and whose cane got twisted in 
the legs of an old gentleman who was 
passing down the aisle. 


r “THE .Mary Pickford contest was called 
* off yesterday, because the management 
of the Tiggs’ Corners Nickel-Odeon de¬ 
cided that eight of the ten contestants were 
too fat. while the other two were profes¬ 
sionals. having been paid to appear as lady 
ushers at the Dreamland Motion Picture 
Exhibition in Calf County. Instead, a 
Marie Dressier contest will be held next 
week. 


CARY SAMPSON, who won the beauty 
^ prize at the Calf County fair, is waiting 
for an offer from a big New York producer. 
Her brother Sam’l is already placed in the 
movie business, being engaged as official 
thunder maker at the Tiggs’ Corners Nick- 
el-Odeon. 


YY7HILE he was visiting the city last 
™ month, Lem Spider took part in a 
picture that was being taken of a lodge 
parade. He is the first one at the theatre 
each Monday when the new films come in 
from Rhubarbia, and though he sees all 
three reels at least twice. Lem hasn’t found 
his classic features there yet. 

YJT7 E hear that there is going to be some 
™ competition in the movie business in 
Calf County. Sol Leggow has opened up 
a new theatre where the picture gallery 
used to be. He says he expects to be ready 
for business in about ten months, when the 
city engineers get down to Tiggs’ Corners 
to make the needed electrical connections. 
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Running the Art Business 

ITS PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 
ACCORDING TO J. STUART BLACKTON 


By Karl K. Kitchen 


W HEN occasion seems to require 
that you speak of a person as 
being a pioneer, the natural men¬ 
tal picture is of a rugged six- 
footer, lank of build, full of beard, with 
manners ungentle and speech uncouth. 

But the image doesn’t hold true if your 
pioneer is a modem. 

Take J. Stuart Blackton—Commodore 
Blackton, to give him the yachting title 
conferred in recognition of his services to 
the Atlantic Yacht Club. 

Both in point of his primary participa¬ 
tion in and early development of the mo¬ 
tion picture industry, he is an essential 
pioneer, but his measure is that of a com¬ 
bination business man, university professor 
and country gentleman. 

When I went out to the great estab¬ 
lishment of the Vitagraph Company, which 
rears its block square of offices and studios 
in old Dutch Flatbush, midway between 
the outer fringe of Brooklyn and the sands 
of Coney Island, I found Commodore 
I Blackton, the genius of the enterprise, the 
nearest approach to a living example of a 


man up to his eyes in work I have seen in 
many a day. 

The Blackton energy seeking always an 
outlet in constructive employment, and his 
versatility being of the readily adaptable 
sort, he finds it possible to direct a secre¬ 
tary and two stenographers in matters of 
executive and correspondence detail, give 
attention to larger phases of studio policy, 
turn his ready pen to bringing within 
scenario limits such dramatic conceptions 
as flash across his brain and still be able 
to complete in each day the work which 
none other than he may do. 

“Suppose,” he said to me, when the 
stenographic notebooks had closed, “sup¬ 
pose we get together in my machine in, 
say, ten minutes. There we will not be 
interrupted by the never-ending ‘one thing 
and another.* We may talk on the way 
to the station. I take my train at 4:27.” 

A pile of letters on his desk awaited 
signature. He began writing and I found 
time to study him. Of medium height and 
solid build, with ruddy, almost rosy 
cheeks, Commodore Blackton looks the 
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m$n of perfect health. He 
much in the open—when 1 
can. His searching eyes 
shine through gold-framed 
windows. In speech he is 
somewhat deliberate. Of 
gestures he has none. 

In ten minutes almost 
to the second we were on 
the curb and the car door 
opened. I asked a question 
as we stepped inside, and his 
reply came as the car started 
Interviewing at thirty 
miles an hour beats the 
formal cross - the - desk 
talk. It is freer and more 
natural. 

“Audiences look for 
the dramatic realism of 
today,” he said. “The 
world is vibrant with life 
and activity and it is from 
this life with its intensely 
human characters that the 
dramas for the screens 
must be taken. No period 
in the world’s history has 
been richer in dramatic 
material than the one in 
which we now live. It is 
in the portrayal of scenes 
from life’s dramas with 
their varied expressions 
of human emotions that 
the more engaging field 
of opportunity lies. 

“This is the time of 
large effort in the mo¬ 
tion picture world. Time 
was, and not so long ago, 
when through lack of 
courage or comprehen 



We know the ultimate goal of the motion 
picture stage is set afar off. ” 



“He finds it possible to direct a secretary 


sion, the run was in the direction 
of small things. Now there 
is no reasonable limit to the 
possibilities of our under¬ 
takings. 

“Every production, no 
matter how elaborate and 
costly it is, becomes an 
incentive to producing an¬ 
other which will eclipse 
it in grandeur. 

“This is the trend of af 
fairs. There is no going back 
Whatever mav be said of 


and two stenographers in matters of 

executive detail. ” 



other stage, we know that the 
ultimate goal of the motion pic¬ 
ture stage is set afar off and 
that with every day’s ac¬ 
tivity we find ourselves a 
little nearer to it. 

“In the preparation of 
the modern play for the 
screen we have taken a 
long step forward in ac¬ 
complishing effective re¬ 
sults. I venture to say that 
are rapidly approaching the 
time when in the making 
of pictures we shall have 
full command of the 
plastic arts. Dramatic 
realism is expressed in 
actions. 

“No less distinguished 
critic than Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg, who. as you 
know, holds the chair of 
psychology at Harvard, 
was recently my guest. 
He spent some time in 
our studios watching the 
companies as with pains¬ 
taking care they devel¬ 
oped situations and gave 
play to the emotions. He 
saw his pet psychology- 
shine through it. 

“Psychological ad¬ 
vancement is well within 
the immediate possibil¬ 
ities of motion pictures. 
With new camera effects 
we recently portrayed 
what may be called a 
psyxhological condition 
when we produced a pic¬ 
ture of a man under the 
influence of anaesthetics. We 
sought to show the phantoms 
painted by the disturbed and 
unstable brain. To do this 
we did not proceed hap¬ 
hazard. On the contrary, 
we called to our aid an 
eminent physician whose 
professional work in the 
field of anesthetics gives 
him full authority to speak. 
He outlined the phenomena 
and made it possible for us to 
a workable insight into the 
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sensations which an anesthetic produces. 

“It is not going wide of the mark to say 
that in this department of creative work in 
the studio there is wide opportunity for the 
ingenious photo-psychologist, to give him 
a name. In the motion picture field we are 
not unlike the novelist in that it is well 
within the scope of our work to bridge the 
gap between that which is purely imag¬ 
inative and the definitely real.” 

The car by this tii*e was slowing down. 
The station was in sight. 

I recalled to the Commodore how in his 
earlier manhood—he is now just approach¬ 
ing the foothills of the summit of middle 
age—how in his earlier manhood he had 
found pleasure with his brush and paints: 

“You were an early riser in those days,” 
I said, “and I take it that now you give 
yourself the benefit of doubt as to the time 
o’clock in the morning.” 


; '“On the contrary, no. Seven o’clock 
sees me up and ready for the day’s activi¬ 
ties. The early to rise and early to bed 
idea hasn’t been improved upon for a regu¬ 
lar habit. I work hard and I believe it 
does me good. When I find time for play 
—and I do find it, for recreation is essen¬ 
tial—I play hard and I believe that does 
me good, too.” 

The locomotive whistle screeched its 
coming. Together we jumped from the 
car. 

“When I realize that the entire world— 
the world throu^iout its length and 
breadth—is contemplated in the word 
stage, by the dramatic forces subject to the 
motion picture industry,” said the Com¬ 
modore, glancing at his watch, “and when 
I consider the extent of the undeveloped 
resources in the motion picture field, one 
in the industry cannot be a sluggard.” 



How “The Birth of a Nation” Producer Hunts Locations 

David Wark Griffith, in his Fiat, tours all 
Southern California in his search for locations. 
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From Chaos to Cliff 



The Famous Players: where they were and where they will be. The 
desolation of charred wood and twisted iron is the remains of The Famous 
Players’ New York studio on the morning following its destruction by fire. 
The lower picture shows the marble hill far up-town—225th Street and the 
Hudson River—where the new studios of this concern were already building. 
The film-vaults will be cut out of solid marble in the side of the hill itself. 
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The Vikin^e ss 

BETTY NANSEN SAILS EAST, WHERE 
HER NORSE FOREFATHERS SAILED WEST 



W HKX the world was flat and a 
thousand years younger, the blonde 
viking from time to time sailed 
westward from the jagged Scandinavian 
coasts for the edifying purpose of seeing 
how close he could come to the edge of 
things without going over. 

Sometimes he didn’t come back at all, 
presumably having shaved the edge too 
close. Other times he would come bobbing 
up a fjord with the tide, and his friends 
would fish him out. comment on how he 
had changed since he went away, and give 
him burial. More rarely he returned with 
his longboat laden with the spoils of new 
lands: and all of his friends and neighbors 
would get drunk in his honor, and perhaps 
kill the king to create a vacancy in which 
suitably to install him. 

The purpose of this introduction is to 
enable an argument that the Scandinavians 
have not changed ; though their sails no 
longer affright the seas, they remain the 
restless, questing, mystical race of old. 
The difference is merely that having no 
further reaches of earth and water to tres- 
paso, they explore the dark places of the 


“Torpedoes? Pouf! What 
are they to the fatalist? I 
shall not fear.” 


Which brings us to Ibsen, 
the weird voice of Scandinavia, 
and to Betty Nansen, who has 
interpreted him to many nations. 
Madame Nansen lias completed 
recently a number of film adapta¬ 
tions from the work of noted au 
thors for the Fox Film Corporation 
and has returned to Copenhagen to 
secure permission of the Ibsen family 
to present all of the famous Dane’s works 
in pictures. Hitherto film offers for most 


mind and risk their souls and happiness 

on strange, tempestuous adventures. 
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of the plays—“Peer Gynt” being a notable 
exception—have been refused. 

“I feel hopeful of inducing the Ibsen 
family to reconsider,” said Madame Nan¬ 
sen, “especially since I, who have been so 
closely linked with these plays, have gone 
into ‘the movies.’ ” 

On the eve of her sailing, when seen by 
a representative of Photoplay Magazine, 
Madame Nansen said that she had no fears 
of the voyage. * 

“Torpedoes? Pouf!” she said. “What 
are they to the fatalist? If it is fate that I 
die in the sea—then it is fate. I shall not 
fear.” 

“The Celebrated Scandal,” from Jose 
Echegaray’s drama of that name: “Anna 
Karenina,” from Tolstoy’s novel ; “A 
Woman’s Resurrection.” “Should a Mother 


Tell,” and “The Song of Hate,” based on 
Sardou’s “La Tosca,” are the films made 
by Madame Nansen. It is estimated that 
in these dramas Betty Nansen’s tears 
coursed over 25,000 feet of celluloid. 

Madame Nansen declared that she liked 
America, and took keen delight in ac¬ 
quaintanceships formed here. She ex¬ 
pressed the hope that she might return 
before long to play in picturizations of the 
Ibsen dramas. She it was who created 
Hedda Gabler, Norah and Rebecca in the 
premieres of the Ibsen plays at the Royal 
Theatre of Copenhagen. All the capitals 
of Europe have seen her in these char¬ 
acterizations. To Denmark she is what 
Duse is to Italy, Bernhardt to France, or 
Modjeska to America. 

She has gone, but she is coming back. 













• Patricia worked in the chorus. According to Nora hers was a glorious existence. According to 

life she labored like a factory hand/* 

THE CHORUS LADY' 

DEMONSTRATING THAT HEROINES ARE NOT 
ALWAYS CLAD IN RAGS-OR SILKS, EITHER 


By Elwell Lawrence 


Produced by the Lasky Feature Film Company 


T O realize with all the joy of youth 
that you had reached the goal of 
your dream at last, and yet to remem¬ 
ber that only the night before you had 
taken your own life in your hands; to 
clothe the dirty streets about you with the 
colors of romance, and yet wonder whether 
you had jumped from the frying pan into 
the fire; this was the condition of Nora 
O'Brian as she approached the Majestic 
Theatre at ten o’clock that morning, her 
cheap traveling bag in her hand, and her 
country clothes mussed after a night in the 
railroad coach. 

In an abstract moment Nora pictured the 
general store at Rosedale, Pa., for whose 
proprietor she had slaved for the last five 

vears _since her parents died. By this time 

♦ After the play 


the town must know all—have heard a 
dozen times the story of that last fierce 
quarrel, her rebellion and flight. She could 
even imagine Mrs. Mullen’s acid voice re¬ 
telling the incident! 

“Yep. she’s went at last, the stage-struck 
little fool! Gone to join her sister in the 
chorus. ‘Patricia’s in the chorus,’ s’ys she, 
‘and if she can act, I can. You needn’t 
think I’m goin’ to throw my life away here 
waitin’ on the counter forever!’ And off 
she goes.” 

But Nora could not hear Mrs. Mullen’s 
voice adding: 

“Patricia’s one thing and this gal’s an¬ 
other. an’ nobody knowed it better than 
Pat herself when she brought the kid to me 
five years ago. ‘I’m a puffick lady.’ says 

by James Forbes. 
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"Nora pictured the general store at Rosedale , Pa., for whose proprietor 
she had slaved since her parents died. ” 


she, ‘with a kick in either mitt; but Nora’s 
too trustin’. The cows an’ the chickens for 
her.’ ” 

Now, it would seem, that fate and instinct 
had precipitated a situation. Patricia did 
work in the chorus. According to Nora 
hers was a glorious existence of light, mu¬ 
sic, color and gayety. According to life 
she labored like a factory hand, and was 
always just about one jump ahead of the 
emergency quarter she used to keep the 
rickety washstand of her hall bedroom on 
an even keel. 

The iron gate leading to the Majestic 
stage entrance was open and Nora went in. 
At the stage door a bored man in shirt 
sleeves who had listened to every lie in 
creation barred her way. Being told that 
this was Miss O’Brian’s sister, he ba wled 
something into the void behind him and let 
her pass. 

From that void came strange noises; a 
man’s shout, strident female voices singing, 
the tinkle of a piano, the thumping of feet. 

There was a smell of paint, dust and disin¬ 
fectants and a feeling of cool air. 

Nora climbed three or four steps and 
found herself in the wings; then, going on 
she suddenly found herself on the stage. 
The house was a black, echoing void; 
three or four electric globes glared in the 
flies, a stout man with his hat on the back 
of his head sat sidewise at a piano. A slim 
man in shirt sleeves bawled profanely at a 


group of girls and men 
who stood before him 
in the disorder of a 
broken chorus figure. 
He bawled, that is, un¬ 
til he caught sight of 
Nora. Then he turned 
slowly and took her in 
with infinite delight. 

“Well, look who’s 
here!” he cried hap¬ 
pily. “Sara h Bern¬ 
hardt in disguise!” 

There was a stir, a 
craning and a titter. 
Nora stood rooted, un¬ 
able to move. Then 
like a benediction out 
of heaven, sounded the 
sharp, slightly raucous 
tones of her sister. 

“My Gawd, if it 
ain’t the kid!” 

Nora saw her step out from the crowd 
and fled blindly to her. 

“What’re you doin’ here?” 

“I’ve come to go on the stage.” 

“You take the next train back to Rose- 
dale !” 

“Never! If I starve!” 

The chorus lady said several little words 
which Nora did not catch. She was the Pat 
of old, red-headed, square-jawed and quick 
on the trigger. Her face was a little thin¬ 
ner, Nora thought, and her lips tighter, 
and there was a tired look about her eyes. 
That was strange for one who lived in a 
world of light, music, color and gayety! 

Then began the old battle between ex¬ 
perience and wisdom, and inexperience and 
dreams. And it ended, as always, with the 
wise one taking the count. Youth would 
not be denied, and Pat looking at her 
younger sister’s warm, dark beauty, and re¬ 
membering her yielding impulsive nature, 
was afraid. 

W/HEN rehearsal was over Pat took 
’’ Nora to the stage manager. He 
scarcely looked at the applicant. 

“Not a chance,” he snapped. “Why 
should I take a greenhorn when there are a 
hundred experienced girls out of work?” 

The two were turning away when a 
young man whom Nora had noticed idling 
about all the morning stepped up. He was 
slim and dark, and dressed in the height 
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of fashion. For all his getting in people’s 
way he seemed a person of some conse¬ 
quence. Now he spoke with languid curi¬ 
osity. 

“What is it, Bisbee?” 

The stage manager explained. 

Mr. John Crawford who was backing the 
show looked at Nora with an awakening 
interest in his bleared eyes, and she could 
not forbear looking at him. A creature so 
splendid was new to her experience. 

“Take her on. Bisbee; I think she’ll make 
good.” he ordered. 

“You see, Pat, you weren't so wise af>er 
all,” said Nora with a toss of her head as 
they walked home that noon. “Mr. Craw¬ 
ford appreciated my talent anyway.” 

“Yes,” said Pat shifting her gum. “Duse 
will be sore as a boil when she hears about 
you.” 

So Nora was launched. She came to live 
with Pat. and during the ensuing days 
learned from the other those tricks of the 
business which enable one to keep ahead of 
the emergency quarter. It was constant 
economy and frequent hunger, for above all 
their clothes must be smart. 

“I’ve turned this coat so many times 
I’ve forgotten which side used to be the 
linin’,” said Pat one day exasperated at the 
hopeless garment. 

“Then how does Goldie Epstein buy her 
clothes on eighteen a week and live as she 
does ? ’ ’ demanded 
Nora, who detested 
eggs cooked on a gas 
plate. They were break¬ 
fasting late after work¬ 
ing until early morning. 

“She don’t. She be¬ 
longs to that putty¬ 
faced bald-head who 
sends his limousine to 
rehearsal every day.” 

Pat snipped a thread. 

“And by the way, kid, 
how did we draw those 
dowr. ?” She pointed 
to a great cluster of 
American beauties 
which made glorious 
the wash pitcher. “My 
neck ain’t sprained any 
dodging bouquets.” 

T h e younger girl 
blushed. “Mr. Craw¬ 
ford sent them. When 


I was out with him yesterday afternoon in 
his car I saw them, and—” 

“Out in his car!” Pat held her needle 
poised. “Nora, you keep away from that 
crooked loa’fer. Do you want to be a Goldie 
Epstein?” 

“Pat!” The girl sprang up, her face 
scarlet. “How dare you say that? He 
loves me—” 

“Like a snake loves birds !” 

“He loves me, I tell you, and I—I love 
him.” 

“You’ve got to quit it. kid. He only 
means you harm and unhappiness. Do you 
suppose I don’t know this game—know his 
sort inside out ? Forget it.” 

Nora wouldn’t forget it. and. as often 
before, Pat disturbed and fearful, took her 
troubles to her fiance, Danny Mallory, a 
steady, prosaic young man who was a de¬ 
tective for a private agency. Their ro¬ 
mance had bloomed among the “affairs” 
of the chorus like a hollyhock in an orchid 
bed. The dream of Danny’s life (and 
therefore Pat’s) was a chicken farm on 
Long Island. For three years they had 
been struggling towards this and now it was 
in sight. 

“Did you tell her Crawford was mar¬ 
ried?” he asked as they sat in the warm 
afternoon sunshine in Central Park. 

“No. It’s dangerous. It would either 
break her heart or she’d bolt with the bit. 



“T m a puffick lady ,' says Patricia, ' with a kick in either mitt; hut 
Nora's too trustin'. The cows an 9 chickens for her.' " 
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That’s her kind. I got to 
show him up somehow, 

Danny, but how?” 

He shook his head, puz¬ 
zled. Imagination was not 
his, and finesse of any de¬ 
scription bewildered him. 

Nora met Crawford again 
and as they sped along 
through the open country in 
his car she basked in the 
feeling of luxury and hap¬ 
piness that his attention gave 
her. She loved the man 
deeply and sincerely, and she 
accepted his devotion at her 
own valuation. She told him 
of her quarrel with Pat and 
his eyes narrowed. It was 
not the first of such recitals, 
and he knew that in the vigi¬ 
lant, militant chorus lady he 
had a dangerous foe. 

“See here,” he said when 
•Nora had finished, “if your 
sister makes you unhappy 
with these lies and senseless 
opposition, leave her. You 
know I love you,” he pulled 
out the tremolo stop, “and 
that all I want is to make 
you happy. Come to me and 
end the whole business.” 

His words seemed to open 
a way through the girl’s dif¬ 
ficulties. Though he had 
pleaded his love often he had 
never before spoken of defi¬ 
nite action, and now the gid 
felt that the proposal had 
come at last. But she was 
not ready yet. There were 
clothes to be got and much 

else to be done. But the way “ The younger girl blushed, ' Mr. Crawford sent them. When 
lay open. / was out with him yesterday in his car I—. 3 " 

As the days passed matters 

did not improve between the sisters. Craw- Nora flushed to the eyes, then went quite 

ford’s attentions continued, and Pat fought white, but strangely said nothing. Bewil- 

him with every means at her command. dered and at a loss, Pat put on her “dizzy” 

But opposition only increased Nora’s con- jacket (it had been turned so often) and 

sciousness of injury and determination to went for comfort to Danny Mallory, 

cling to the man she loved. When she returned it was to meet Nora 

Then suddenly the climax came. Nora bag in hand on the threshold on her way 

appeared at supper one night wearing a out. They eyed each other for a moment 

brooch Crawford had given her. and Pat, without speaking. 

heart-sick at the futility of her efforts, “I’m going to Jack Crawford,” the girl 
burst out with swift, savage vehemence. said then. “I’ll not stand it here another 
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the older woman had so long 
faced the world was gone 
now. ‘‘Don’t go tonight. 
Give me just a- little time. 
I’ll prove everything I’ve 
said about Crawford. I’ll 
prove lie’s a scoundrel and a 
liar. You’ll wait for that, 
won’t you? You’ll believe 
me then? If I don’t prove it 
you can go to him.” 

Nora, stirred by the des¬ 
perate conviction in the 
other’s voice, paused. 
Swayed in turn by whichever 
strong nature had the ascen¬ 
dency over her, she wavered, 
and as Pat poured out her 
pleading finally agreed. 
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" in his car! Nora,, you keep away from that 
I know his sort inside out 9 99 

day. He told me when you made me un¬ 
happy to go to him and I’m going. We’ll 
be married and—” 

“He’ll not marry you.” said Pat quietly, 
the great fear clutching her. “He’ll make 
you what Goldie Epstein is. Oh dearie, 
believe me; you must!” 

“I won’t, and I shan’t listen to hateful 
things about him any longer!” The girl 
stamped her foot with anger. “Let me go !” 

“Listen!” The brave gaiety with which 


ASSURED of a brief re- 
spite Pat breathed again. 
But how to make good what 
she had said? She knew 
that Nora was not con¬ 
vinced, and that she would 
not be controlled for long; 
that lacking Pat’s own steely 
equipment she must inevita¬ 
bly follow the dictates of her 
nature, must learn through 
experience the tragedy she 
could not sense unless— 

But how? How? 

At last Pat determined to 
fight Crawford with his own 
weapons, and the next day 
opened her campaign. 

Miss O’Brian had had her 
chances. Her wealth of cop¬ 
pery hair, her delicately col¬ 
ored skin, and her highly 
approved proportions were 
surety for .that. And these 
beauties she permitted to 
dawn fully upon Jack Craw¬ 
ford for the first time at rehearsal the next 
morning. 

The only kiss that Pat had ever given 
except to Danny, was the chaste salute to 
the Blarney Stone, and this fact, too, was 
revealed to Crawford. Nora, one of those 
who express through their feelings and are 
mute, watched helplessly while her sister 
played upon the man she loved. Then, as 
she saw him slipping from her, she sought 
bv thrusting herself forward to hold him. 
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“‘You expect me to believe you now ? 9 Danny cried. ‘God! I didn't think this! 
Go to him. We're through . 9 99 


But in competition of this sort she was hope¬ 
lessly outclassed. 

It was about this time that Nora first 
became aware of the assistant stage man¬ 
ager, a likable young fellow known as 
“Bobs.” He quietly paid her attention, 
talked to her often, and his whole attitude 
seemed to say, “Never mind, little girl, I 
love you and I’ll make you happy if you’ll 
only let me.” But in those dark days Nora 
never thought of him. 

And Pat, for all her triumph with Craw¬ 
ford, was troubled. Danny, to whom she 
had revealed her plan and its success, failed 
to enthuse. He could not sanction a method 
of saving Nora which involved Pat’s flirt¬ 
ing with a man of Crawford’s known repu¬ 
tation, and was frankly jealous. 

These days events at the Majestic were 
approaching culmination, for the opening 
night of Crawford’s show was close at 
hand. Rehearsals commenced in the morn¬ 
ing and ran, except for snatches of rest for 
a bite to eat, until far into the night. Even 
Pat’s and Crawford’s flirtation was held in 
abeyance until the big event should be 
over. 

The night of the dress rehearsal arrived, 
and with it exhaustion, ill temper, and the 
usual certainty on all sides that the show 
would be a fiasco. To cap this, just as 
the first act was about to begin, a messenger 
brought word that the star was so ill she 


could not appear. Everything came to a 
standstill. In the midst of it Patricia tim¬ 
idly approached Crawford who, his languid 
boredom shattered for once, sat silent on a 
stage rock, his head in his gloved hands. 

“I know the star’s part,” she said breath¬ 
lessly. “I’ve learned it; I always learn it 
for fear of something like this.” 

He sprang up half dazed, scarcely believ¬ 
ing his good fortune. 

“You do! God bless you, girlie!” he 
shouted. “The part’s yours with a bonus 
if you save the show. And if you go big 
you can have the blue sky! If you’ve been 
looking for a big chance, here it is.” 

The broilers were rallied, the other prin¬ 
cipals took their places, and the work which 
promised to last till daylight, recommenced. 
Crawford, with the situation saved, went 
home. 

Nora O’Brian crept down to the chorus 
girls’ dressing room like a wounded thing. 
The stuffy place smelt of powder and paint, 
and the long mirrors above the tables glit¬ 
tered in the light of the unshaded electrics. 
So Pat had won! By her readiness to take 
the star’s part she had removed any doubt 
of her conquest over Crawford. And for 
her, Nora, what? 

The girl’s innocent and sincere love 
overwhelmed her. Pat should not have 
him. He was hers. He had loved her first, 
and Pat had stolen him. There was one 
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way left to get him back. She could go to 
him, and she would. The way was clear; 
Pat couldn’t stop her now. She wouldn’t 
dare leave the theatre. 

Resolved upon the final step she scrib¬ 
bled a note, pinned it on the make-up shelf 
before Pat’s place, changed quickly into 
her street clothes and went home to pack. 

LJALF an hour later Pat, flushed and ex- 
* *cited, rushed in for a costume change. 
She had got by with the first song and the 
ensuing lines. She could get away with it! 
There was no doubt now. Half undressed 
she saw the note pinned to her table and 
opened it. 

“You stole the man I love,” she read, 
“but you shan’t have him. I’m going to 
him now. Good-bye. Nora.” 

The gay, triumphant light died out of 
Pat O'Brian’s eyes, as full realization crept 
upon her. The little fool had done it after 
all. Crawford would never let this chance 
go by! And who was there to stop her? 

Pat thought of telephoning Danny, but 
she remembered he had spoken especially 
of being out on an important case that 
night. Who else was there? She racked 
her brains. No one but—herself. 

Standing there the realization came that 
it must be either Nora’s future or her own. 
Her own! To give up the big chance she 
had prepared for so long, just when it 


lay within her grasp! And yet to know, 
through all the years to come, that her sel¬ 
fishness had let Nora go to ruin in her hour 
of need. She could not face that. 

With closed eyes and clenched hands she 
fought her battle. There was a little gasp 
like a moan, and then the old unfailing 
brave grin showed faintly. 

“The fortune teller was right when he 
said he couldn’t lamp any O’Brians among 
the stars. Back to the kicks, old sorrel- 
top !” 

The decision made, she acted quickly. 
How long had Nora been gone? Would 
she have time to save her yet? Fearful 
for every lost moment Pat snatched up a 
long outer cloak, flung it about her, and 
rushed, half-dressed as she was, from the 
theatre. 

At the corner she signalled a taxi and 
drove to Crawford’s house on Riverside 
Drive. It was common knowledge that his 
wife had left him and that he lived here 
alone, and she knew that Nora would seek 
him here. 

Admitted by a smirking servant, she 
found Crawford in smoking jacket and 
slippers alone in his library. His genuine 
surprise and perplexity at her arrival were 
an inexpressible relief. Nora, then, had 
not yet come. 

But how to explain her own visit ? 

The keen wit of the chorus lady, sharp- 



' The fortune teller was right when he said he couldn't lamp any O'Brians among the stars. Back 

to the kicks , old sorrel-top !'" 
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ened upon hard necessity, came to her aid. 
Now was the time to cure Nora once for 
all of her infatuation. To discover the man 
she loved in a compromising position with 
her own sister—if that did not cure the girl, 
she was hopeless. 

To Crawford, bewildered by his good 
fortune, came a sudden daring hope. Pat 
made herself boldly at home. What lovely 
rooms he had; she liked it here; yes, thanks, 
she would have a wee drop; he was so good 
to her; how could she ever thank him for 
his kindness in giving her a chance at the 
star part? Oh, she could thank him? 
How? 

The man, roused and eager, murmured 
his passion hungrily. Never before had 
her peculiar, evasive beauty seemed so 
lovely to him. Hating herself but playing 
the game, acting as she had never hoped 
to act, she led him on. The words of 
avowal fell faster and faster from his lips 
as his passion mastered him, and at last she 
let herself be swept into his arms. 

At that instant the discreet manservant 
opened the door and ushered Nora into the 
room. At her gasp the two sprang apart, 
Pat with a little cry, Crawford cursing un¬ 
der his breath. 

“So you’ve really come!” the former 
laughed triumphantly. “I didn’t think you 
had the nerve.” 

“You got my note—you knew?” The 
girl, her great dark eyes wide, her hand 
clenched against her pale lips, faltered. 

“See here, little girl,—” it was Craw¬ 
ford’s voice, kindly but annoyed—“what 
do you want? Why did you come here?” 

“I came—because once you told me to— 
because I—1—love you and—” 

Pat O’Brian shrieked with laughter. 

“Get that, Jack? Good Lord, can you 
beat it!” Then sobering: “But while 
we’re all together here we might as well 
settle this thing for good and all. Jack, 
it’s up to you. Which of us two looks good 
to you, that baby-face or me? Now make 
it final, the kid don’t seem to know.” 

COR an instant the man looked from one 
* to the other. Then with a little swift, 
covetous smile, he stepped to Pat’s side and 
took her hand. Nora with a little despair¬ 
ing moan, leaned against the frame of the 
closed door and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

Then, suddenly, in the silence that was 


broken only by her weeping, came other 
sounds, the snarling of men’s voices, the 
clatter of a struggle that drew constantly 
nearer, the frightened bleating of tfie man¬ 
servant. 

“What the devil—” barked Crawford. 

Then the door of the room was suddenly- 
hurled open and two men shouldered their 
way in. At sight of the women they re¬ 
moved their felt hats that had been pulled 
low over their eyes, and facing one of them. 
Pat looked into the eyes of Danny Mallory. 

Crawford, pale with fury, had stepped 
forward. 

“What does this mean? What are you 
doing here?” 

“it means,” said the second man, “that 
we’ve been trying to get evidence against 
you, Mr. Crawford, that will permit your 
wife to get a divorce, and that we’ve got 
it.” 

Wide-eyed, aghast at the sudden turn 
things had taken, Pat turned panic-stricken 
towards the man she loved. 

“For God’s sake, Danny, you don’t think 
there’s anything wrong! You don’t think 
I’m in love with this man! I came here to 
save Nora. I’ve told you before how I 
planned—Danny! don’t look at me that 
way! You must understand.” 

“You’re here at midnight in this man’s 
room, ain’t you?” Mallory said doggedly, 
able only to grasp the evidence of his senses. 

Nora, who had shrunk back at the unex¬ 
pected developments, now came forward, 
her eyes blazing. 

“It’s a lie, Danny. She didn’t come here 
to save me. I found her here—in Craw¬ 
ford’s arms.” 

“Yes, to cure Nora once for all of the 
idea that Crawford loved her,” flashed Pat 
desperately. “Oh Danny, Danny —” her 
voice choked—“you must believe me!” 
Not acting now, she flung out her hands to 
him imploringly, and as she did so the 
cloak, released from her grasp, slipped 
down and revealed her half dressed just as 
she had left the theatre. The young detec¬ 
tive reeled back as if struck. 

“You expect me to believe you now?” he 
cried hoarsely, and turned away from her 
with a gesture of anguish. “God! I didn’t 
think this! Go to him. I’m done. WeTe 
through !” 

Meanwhile Crawford and the other de¬ 
tective had been quarreling violently. Now 
the latter walked towards the door. 
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" ‘ You were always quicker on the trigger than I was , Pat, but I see it all now and 
we’ll say no more about it 


“Come on, Dan,” he said. “We’ve got 
the evidence, and that’s all we want.” 

But Mallory, in whose straightforward 
nature there was no deviating from honor 
even in the bitterest moment of his life, 
shook his head. 

“I won’t appear in this case,” he said 
doggedly. “I resign my job now. You’ve 
got to have two witnesses to bring this case 
to court, and I won’t testify. It falls flat.” 
And without another word, or a glance to¬ 


wards Patricia, he left the room. His 
dumbfounded companion followed, and 
Nora, utterly crushed and broken, crept 
after them. Crawford and Pat were alone. 

Saved from disgrace by Mallory’s action, 
the man quickly recovered himself. His 
color returned and a smile of exultation 
spread across his face. He stepped to the 
girl, who, her face buried in her hands stood 
trying to face the barren and desolate fu¬ 
ture that loomed before her. 
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. “It’s all right now, dearie,” he said. “We 
can begin again where we left off. You 
came to me, and you shan’t regret it. I’ll 
make you a star, and if there’s anything in 
the world you want you shall have it.” 

He slipped his arm about her waist, but 
as if she had been seared by a hot iron, she 
whirled and flung him off. 

“Don’t touch me!” she blazed. “I hate 
you! Do you suppose I came here because 
I loved you? Faugh! Love a beast like 
you!” And she told him the truth, revealed 
how she had used him only as a means of 
disillusionizing Nora. 

As the torrent of her fury and despair 
poured forth, he stepped back from her 
slowly, the look of covetous passion on his 
face giving place to one of ugly resentment 
and outraged pride. 

“Gulled me, eh? Duped me for the sake 
of that little fool!” he grated. “All right, 
I’ll pay you for that! You’re fired, bQth 
of you. You had your chance, and this is 
the way you’ve used it. All right, now I’ll 
see that you don’t get a job anywhere else 
in New York. Get out!” 

Pat O’Brian, the invincible chorus lady, 
the martyred defender of innocence and 
virtue, went. 

DUT outside on the windy street two fig- 
^ures were waiting for her; Nora and 
Danny Mallory. She started to brush past 
them in the daze of her misery, but the 
sister spoke: 

“Wait, Pat. I want to tell you some¬ 
thing. I want to say that I see it all now, 
that I was wrong and you were right. I 
don’t need to be shown what Ja—Mr. Craw¬ 
ford is; I know. You said you’d show 
him up and you have. I’ve told everything 
to Danny and I think he understands.” 

“I’m sure it will all come straight after 
a while,” said the young man heavily, “and 
I’m sorry I doubted you at all. I didn’t 
know about your having the star part in 


the show and throwing it up to come here. 
Nora told me all that. But—” and he 
hesitated a little.—“what about—how do 
you happen to be—” he pointed to the cloak. 

The girl drew the garment closer about 
her and shivered. Then she told of the 
moment in the dressing room when she had 
found Nora’s note, and of all that fol¬ 
lowed. Mallory listened gravely. 

“I think I get it all.” he said simply. 
“You were always quicker on the trigger 
than I was, Pat. but i see now, and if you’re 
willing, we’ll say no more about it.” 

“You dear old thickhead, yes!” half 
sobbed Miss O’Brian, her eyes wet with 
tears of gratitude at his swift-returned faith. 
And turning him about suddenly she kissed 
him in full view of the policeman under the 
arc light. But the policeman was on fixed 
post and couldn’t do anything about it, as 
no citizen had called for help. 

Next morning Miss O’Brian tripped 
gaily to the theatre to collect her own and 
Nora’s belongings. Her advent among the 
ladies of the chorus, who already knew of 
her imminent departure, was greeted with 
regret or joy according to disposition. But 
to lofty sympathy extended in anticipation 
of hard times to come, her reply was dis¬ 
concerting. 

“No, thanks, Clarissa dear”—she lan¬ 
guidly tucked in a lock of red hair, “I 
won’t need your hospitality. Danny made 
enough on a real estate deal two days ago 
to buy his chicken farm. So if any of you 
old hens want a good feed—” She left, 
serene in the consciousness that there was 
no comeback to that. 

A week later she and Danny were mar¬ 
ried, and then, with Nora they went out 
to the new life awaiting them. Presently 
Bobs, the assistant stage manager ferreted 
them out, and he has returned so frequently 
ever since, that Nora has about decided that 
his commutation ticket shall read the other 
wav after the first of next month. 
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Gee. isn’t it great to be an idol of the creeping 
pastels? 

Judging from the number of inquiries that 
come to various magazines concerning Harold’s 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, his him 
popularity is second to none. Before -under¬ 
taken, it was considered by the writer that a 
trip to Santa Barbara to get a “close uj>” <*n 
him—even on a train that wandered all over 
the landscape looking for places to stop— vi *>uld 
be eminently worth while. It was. 

The first impression of Lockwood is youth. 
He is the personification of ineffable youth, a 
man’s ideal of youth. I am not referring to 
the Harold Lockwood of the screen, but the 
man out of the studio. Of athletic build, he 
more resembles the clean-limbed, rangy, high 
spirited thoroughbred than the “physique” of 
bulging chest, narrow waist, corded arms and 
bunchy calves. The illusion of youth triumph¬ 
ant is accentuated bv a face that closelv 



approaches the Greek god type affected by 
magazine illustrators, a clear, evenly distributed 
tan lightened by a pair of clear blue eyes, all 

“Mr. Lockwood has appeared in as much distinguished 
company as any young actor in the business 


youth ." 

one of the oldest missions in 
California — a mission still 
working at its holy trade. 
Nothing ever occurred to dis¬ 
turb the serenity of Santa 
Barbara, except anti-saloon 
elections, until the motion pic¬ 
ture studios started sprouting, 
and Harold Lockwood came to 
town, as leading man of the 
American Film company. 

When Mr. Gripley, million¬ 
aire president of the K. X. & 
G. system, rides past in his 
limousine, the populace doesn’t 
pay any more attention than 
to a jitney bus. When Harold 
dashes past in his eight-cylin¬ 
der benzine buggy, there is an 
immediate panic at all the soda 
fountains along the route. 
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" Playing romantic leads with Miss May 
A llison, a charming young actress of looks, 
brains and ability.” 

in the front seat of an auto 
mobile, that is as familiar to 
Santa Barbarians as the stuc¬ 
coed exterior of the mission. 
“And it is no wonder. I 
wasn’t an instantaneous success 
on the speaking stage, and 
that’s letting myself down 
about as lightly as I can. 

“The pictures got me five 
years ago, before the days of big 
combinations, my first position 
being with the old Rex. Next 
I went with Nestor, then 
located on Staten Island and 
later at Mauch Chunk, Pa..with 
them eventually coming to 
California. A1 Christie, who 
brought the first company of 


surmounted by a crown of smooth blonde hair. 
The face bears none of the lines etched by the 
ravages of years or dissipation or ill health. In 
film parlance Harold “screens” 22, which is 
not remarkable, inasmuch as he can just as 
easily pass for one of that immature age in 
the unshaded light of a California day, under 
which an imitation of youth either in man or 
woman is quickly exposed even to the near¬ 
sighted. It is not remarkable that he should 
have been chosen to play opposite Mary Pick- 
ford and Marguerite Clark in some of the 
greatest of their productions. 

Getting down to cold vital statistics: Mr. 
Lockwood is 28 years old, and is a native of 
Brooklyn. He never went to college, although 
he had the opportunity. He preferred to go 
to work ; and eventually drifted to the legiti¬ 
mate stage. 

“Neither David Belasco nor Charles Froh- 
man ever summoned me to their respective 
offices and told me to write my own contract” 
mused the star of the screen. And as he 
made this confession Lockwood draped his 
long limbs around the steering wheel of his 
car, for be it known, this interview was staged 
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what is now Universal to the Pacific Coast, 
was mentor and guide of this trip. I was 
especially fortunate, as I have played leads 
from the start. From Nestor I went to 
Broncho, then called “101 Ranch/’ and 
later drifted to the Selig studio at Eden- 
dale. This was after the amalgamation of 
the independent companies into Universal. 

“Two years ago this fall I joined the 
Famous Players’ Mary Pickford company, 
playing opposite Mary in “Tess of the 
Storm Country” and “Hearts Adrift,” and 
I also played the American in “Such a 
Little Queen.” After that I played with 
Marguerite Clark m “Wildflower,” and 
was featured in “The Love Route,” my 
last picture with the Famous Players. I 
also had the pleasure of supporting such 
stars from the legitimate stage as William 
H. Crane in “David Harum,” Maclyn 
Arbuckle in “The County Chairman,” 
Henrietta Crossman in “The Unwelcome 
Mrs. Hatch,” John Barrymore in “The 
Man from Mexico” and “Are You a 
Mason,” John Emerson in “Conspiracy” 
and John Mason in “Jim the Penman.” 

All of which woul4 indicate that Mr. 
Lockwood has appeared in as much, if not 
more, distinguished company before the 
camera than any young actor in the busi¬ 
ness. At the present time he is playing 
romantic leads for American, sharing 
honors for excellent work with Miss May 
Allison, a charming young actress with 
looks, brains and splendid ability in ex¬ 
pression. Miss Allison has played with 
him in “Scales of Justice,” “The Lure of 
the Mask,” “The End of the Road,” “The 


Great Question,” and other notable Ameri¬ 
can releases, and their work has added 
power to the company’s slogan, “See Amer¬ 
icans First.” 

In passing it might also be mentioned 
that Mr. Lockwood is a prohibitionist, 
which ought to increase his popularity in 
the arid regions; not the preaching kind 
however, so Billy Sunday and W. J. B. 
needn’t get excited, but the practical sort. 
The water wagon stunt is not a fetich but 
a matter of business with him. 

“In the near future,” he philosophized, 
“this photoplay business, which is now in 
a more or less chaotic state because of the 
intermingling with the people of the stage, 
is going to become stabilized. The unfit 
will be weeded out, by the law of supply 
and demand. The great essential, espe¬ 
cially in romantic parts, is youth, and drink 
can transform youth into age almost as 
quickly as the makeup box. And cold 
cream won’t take out the lines. I came to 
a realization of this three years ago, when 
I found myself a comfortable seat on the 
sprinkling cart, and I have stayed there 
so long now that I can look a cocktail in 
the eye without the faintest desire to 
destroy it. 

“It’s just a case of conservation and a 
matter of business with me. It’s my chief 
hobby—taking care of myself. I can get 
plenty of excitement doing stunts before 
the camera and shooting around the coun¬ 
try boulevards in the machine.” 

Then he pressed the self-starter and we 
rode down to the depot to see the Limited 
come in from ’Frisco. 


* 

The Ideal of the Screen; or “Cabbages and Kinds’’ 


He was so very handsome 
We girls all lost our hearts. 

And we would sit and worship him 
In nice heroic parts. 

His eyes were dark and soulful. 

His smile an ardent plea— 
Whene’er he hugged the heroine 
We wished that we were she. 


But then the idol tumbled— 
They told us he ate cheese 
And cabbages .—and someone 
Had even heard him sneeze. 

So now we go to movies 

With hearts of molten lead; 
The cause : Obituary— 

One movie hero—DEAD. 
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STAR OF THE NORTH 

By Frank Williams 


(SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENTS) 

During the taking of a film drama in the Canadian woods by a New York 
photoplay producing company, Paul Temple, leading man, falls in love with June 
Magregor, daughter of a factor of the Hudson Bay Company. While Paul's love 
is suppressed because of his estranged wife in New York, Jack Baillie, a worthless 
member of the troupe, makes successful advances to June. Paul receives word 
from Gertrude, his wife, who is absurdly jealous of the leading woman, that she 
is on her way to the camp. She does not appear; nevertheless this adds to the ’ 
difficulties encountered by Paul in his worthy desire to free June ffom Baillie’s 
growing influence. Gertrude in the meantime is rising toward stardom with 
another metropolitan company whose manager takes a “personal interest" in her. 
June is bewildered by the tumultuous wooing of Baillie and Paul's deeper lovemak¬ 
ing. Having shown exceptional acting ability, she takes the place of the frightened 
leading lady in a dangerous “thrill" scene in a canoe with Baillie. The boat acci¬ 
dentally crushes against the rocks. Baillie makes for shore and Paul saves June's 
life. This clarifies June's vision somewhat and there is a slight feeling of restraint 
between her and Baillie as they picnic on a lonely island to which Baillie has en¬ 
ticed her. Paul indulges in a deer hunt during a brief respite from work. 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


CHAPTER XI 

W HEN, after several hours hunt¬ 
ing, Paul Temple and Fleming 
Magregor had failed to find as 
much as a week-old deer-track in 
the wilderness, the factor could not conceal 
his disappointment. 

44 ’Tis na hospeetable, this,” he com¬ 
plained as the two rested by the sedge- 
bordered shore of Skull Lake. 44 At the 
least ye might have a shot.” 

But the “beasties” were apparently “fey” 
that day, and when noon arrived the 
hunters had found no game. After boiling 
tea and eating, the Scot suggested a change 
of plan in their campaign. He led the 
way across country half a mile to a plainly 
marked trail. 

“This will take ye to a ford at the river,” 
he said. 44 You follow it slowly and I’ll 
circle north and try to drive something 
across the trail. If ye get nothing come 
out at the ford at half past four and I’ll 
join ye there. Then we can go home up 
the river trail together. But—” and his 
steel gray eyes twinkled—“if I strike a 
fresh track—” He ‘paused. “I’m only 
human, ye ken.” 

Paul laughed out. 


44 1 understand perfectly,” he said. “If 
you find anything, go to it.” 

The other looked his gratitude. 

“Thanks. If I don’t come at half past 
four then, you start on up. I’ll follow in 
when I can.” 

With this understanding they separated, 
and Paul took his leisurely way to the 
river. He arrived there shortly before 
the designated time, having neither seen 
any sign of game nor heard a distant shot. 
He waited until five o’clock and then con¬ 
cluding that the factor had found his fresh 
track started homeward. 

By this time there was only an hour of 
daylight left. The sun hung cool and 
yellow above the trees on the opposite bank, 
and with its descent the evening chill grew 
noticeable. Temple walked briskly. 

After traveling a mile the trail left the 
water and cut across a neck of land made 
by a loop in the river’s course. Paul had 
traversed this and come out on the bank 
again when through the brush at the water’s 
edge he caught a flash of some red object. 
Parting the bushes he saw a canoe stranded 
against the sand bank which the piled up 
silt of the river had formed here at the 
bend. 

Surprised he went towards it and his 
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astonishment increased when he recognized 
by the lettering on the bow that it was 
the familiar red canoe from the Graphic 
camp. He looked about him, wondering if 
anyone could have landed here but re¬ 
jected this thought when a search up and 
down the little beach revealed no tracks 
but his own. Moreover, there was no evi¬ 
dence that an attempt had been made to 
beach the craft. It lay grounded broad¬ 
side on, bumping gently with the ripples. 

Returning to the canoe he found the 
paddles laid along the bottom in the usual 
position of disuse, and thought for a mo¬ 
ment that the craft might have drifted 
down from the Graphic camp. Then a 
flash of color in the bow caught his eye, 
and he saw the felt hat with its feather 
which June had discarded. Recognizing 
this, he divined at once who had been using 
the boat. None of the Graphics except 
himself and Baillie had ever taken June 
on the river. 

This much established, a sudden fear 
took possession of him. Could some acci¬ 
dent have happened? But again reason 
told him, no. The fact of the orderliness 
of the paddles, and that there was no water 
in the boat or any other sign of mishap 
made the eventuality improbable. 

How then had it come here? Through 
carelessness when the others left it? This 
was hardly credible either, since Baillie 
knew enough to drag a canoe well out of 
reach of the current when landing, and 
June would have seen to this detail in¬ 
stinctively. 

For many minutes Temple stood pon¬ 
dering. The very elusiveness of an ex¬ 
planation made a mystery. Then there 
flashed into his mind the recollection of 
his feelings that morning when starting on 
the hunt. He divined now that it was 
not only to speed her father and himself 
that June had been up so early. The 
touch of constraint in her attitude had in¬ 
dicated this. 

He surmised that it was Baillie she had 
been waiting for and that they had planned 
some expedition together on what was also 
his holiday. Paul’s lips closed tight at the 
thought. Even after the revelation at the 
gorge and the deep gratitude she had ex¬ 
pressed to him, was Baillie still so highly 
in her favor? Couldn’t she see, didn’t 
she know yet the sort of creature he was? 

He shook off his half angry thoughts 


and faced the problem before him. How 
had the canoe come here, and what should 
he do with it? He settled the latter ques¬ 
tion by preparing to paddle the craft back, 
at least to the fort. As he was about to 
get in, he noticed the painter dragging in 
the water and walked forward to take it up. 

The rope ran through his hand quickly 
and its shortness attracted his attention. 
Examining it, he saw at once that it had 
been cut, and the strangeness of the fact 
made him pause. The means of the canoe’s 
having come here was plain now, but the 
reason behind it needed explanation. Why 
had it been deliberately cut loose ? Where ? 
When? 

The uneasiness that had been gathering 
in him became distrust and then suspicion. 
With both the factor and himself absent 
had Baillie sought to accomplish some end ? 

Without an instant’s further delay 
Temple knelt in the middle of the canoe 
and pushed off. He knew that by keeping 
in the shallows along shore he could make 
fair progress, and at the same time look 
and listen for some sign of those he sought. 
But the magnitude of the task appalled 
him. 

HTHE vast wilderness stretching away on 
* every side seemed to have leagued its 
fastnesses against him. He had only one 
clue—that June and Baillie had started on 
the river. His chance was that they were 
still somewhere near it. 

As he worked his way up-stream the sun 
sank behind the western bluffs and the 
swift northern twilight closed down. A 
chill breath rose from the water, and the 
forest at his left roared deeply as the gusts 
of rising wind rushed through it. Temple 
glanced at the sky. It was clear. He 
would have the benefit of starlight, and 
later, he knew, a moon. 

But though he searched the river bank 
closely for some signs of a camp or land¬ 
ing place, and listened for sounds of human 
proximity, he saw and heard nothing. 
That Baillie and June might have landed 
on the opposite shore he did not consider 
probable, as the navigable channel below 
Mink Island ran to the east side, and the 
western arm was composed of shallow, 
stony rapids. Had the canoe drifted down 
through these it must -have overturned. 

It was long after six and quite dark 
when Paul became aware of the black bulk 
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of the round, wooded island which lay 
down-stream from Mink. The loom of it 
was ahead and to the right, and he bent 
to his work. He had been making good 
progress, but now he knew the faster 
current in the seventy-five yard channel 
would slow him up. 

Gradually the island came towards him, 
he gained It; he drew abreast. The brawl 
of the rapids on the opposite side was so 
loud in the night air that he gave up any 
attempt to hear a human voice. 

Then, just as he was about to leave the 
island behind, the tail of his eye caught a 
red glow of light from it. The next in¬ 
stant this had disappeared as he surged 
ahead. 

He stopped paddling and drifted back. 
There it was again, the uneven flicker of 
a fire. Temple’s jaws set. If the two he 
sought were there, Baillie’s plan was ob¬ 
vious. He would try to use the fact of 
having stayed a night in the open together 
as a bludgeon to force June into marriage 
with him. Feeling that he had lost ground 
after the episode at the rapid, he had 
taken this means to defeat Temple, un¬ 
less— 

Paul went suddenly hot and cold by 
turns. If he knew his man, Baillie didn’t 
want that. Men in honest search of a priest 
don’t cut canoe painters on islands from 
which there is no escape. Not for a mo¬ 
ment in the past had Temple credited 
Baillie with honorable intentions, and he 
saw no reason to do so now. 

With a dig of his paddle he swung the 
canoe around and obliquely across the cur¬ 
rent. 

Then as he drew near the island, above 
the noise of the water he heard human 
voices, mingled but indistinguishable. Still 
closer in, they came again, and his heart 
leaped as he recognized that one was a 
woman’s. The next moment he forced his 
craft into the overhanging growth along 
the rocks, and panting from his exertions, 
listened. 

Again the woman’s voice rang out—this 
time clear and unmistakable, high-pitched 
with a note of terror that made him half 
rise from his knees. 

“Jack! Please! You’re spoiling every¬ 
thing ! Oh, let me go! You frighten me ! 
You never acted like this before.” 

It was June; frightened, bewildered, 
defenceless! With an incoherent sound 


Temple leaped ashore, and tied the canoe 
to a tree by its shortened painter. Then, 
carefully, because it was pitch dark in the 
undergrowth, and because Baillie must not 
know of his coming, he commenced crawl¬ 
ing on his hands and knees towards the 
sound. 

He knew now that the girl must be dis¬ 
covering the real Baillie at last. The fear 
in her voice told him that. The reaction 
of his character in this unconventional sit¬ 
uation was revealing him. Aware that cir¬ 
cumstances often forced the people of the 
north into unavoidably delicate situations. 
Temple divined that June’s acceptance of 
this one had been frank and innocent, dis¬ 
turbed only by the thought of her father’s 
anxiety. She had expected, of course, the 
same chivalrous and honorable treatment 
that were accorded her on many a winter 
journey alone with Indian or trapper; a 
fact which alone showed how wrongly she 
had guessed at Baillie’s true nature and 
how she had accepted his self-gilding as 
gold. 

9 

HTEMPLE, dripping with perspiration, 
* struggled on through the undergrowth, 
his hands and clothes torn, and his face 
scratched. The earth was cold and had a 
dank, water-soaked smell. Nearer and 
nearer he drew to the murmur of voices. 

Then, suddenly, parting the bushes, he 
saw the clearing. The fire was not large, 
but it sufficed to reveal the two figures 
facing each other in silhouette, the utensils 
and supplies on the ground, and the sombre 
encircling trees. 

What the two had been saying Paul did 
not know, but now he heard Baillie’s voice, 
half-indistinguishable, as it poured out pas¬ 
sionate words in a murmur of tenderness. 
He stepped towards June, but she shrank 
back. Then, as if goaded, the man seemed 
to lose all control, and springing towards 
her caught her in a fierce embrace. 

Then Temple saw red. As he leaped 
from his cover a low, guttural snarl purred 
in his throat, and his long, powerful fingers 
curved prehensilely. But for the conven¬ 
tion of dress he had been flung back a 
hundred thousand years. It was a Stone 
Age scene of savage love and hate in the 
primeval wilderness. 

Upon the struggling pair before they 
knew it, he wrenched back one of Bail¬ 
lie’s arms, at the same time seizing him by 
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the throat. Then with a great thrust he 
hurled the other reeling back among the 
shadows. 

June, after one cry of terror, recognized 
Paul and called his name. Then, in the 
grip of reaction, she broke into hysterical 
weeping. But he did not hear her. 
Crouched, walking on the balls of his feet, 
his hands half stretched before him, he 
waited for Baillie. 

The other came, his face a white flame of 
fury. He, too, had recognized his assailant, 
and the thought that this rival who had 
shamed him once before, should have found 
his way here and interfered as he had 
promised to do long since, lashed him al¬ 
most to madness. With contorted faces 
and narrowed eyes they circled slowly, 
silently, their breathing hoarse above the 
merry chatter of the little rapid. They 
faced each other almost of a size and 
weight, and hardened by weeks in the 
north. Suddenly Baillie leaped, and they 
had closed. Baillie’s hands found Temple’s 
head, and his bent thumbs felt for the 
eyes in the old gouger’s hold. Temple, 
blinded, hooked a lucky right with all his 
strength close behind the other’s ear, and 
the torturing grip relaxed an instant. 
Temple broke the hands apart and got 
away. 

June, her hands clasped to her breast, 
watched, silent, wide-eyed, white-faced. 

Shaking his head as if to clear it from 
the fog of Temple’s blow, Baillie leaped in 
again, feinting for the head. The next in¬ 
stant he had Temple by the waist and had 
thrown him crashing to the ground; and 
then with a savage snarl he leaped for him, 
his feet drawn up for the deadly lumber¬ 
jack’s kick. But Temple rolled over and 
over, and the other missed. On his feet 
again with a spring, Temple met Baillie 
coming in and the circling commenced 
once more. 

They were panting now and their faces 
glistened with sweat. But Temple had 
learned the man and the game he had to 
beat, and was ready. As he manoeuvred 
Baillie so that he faced the fire, Paul 
leaped. He caught the other off his guard 
and felled him with a left to the jaw. 
Baillie was up in an instant, but could 
not get set. A cold fury of determination 
to punish those two foul attacks sent 
Temple after him, pounding, blocking, 
parrying, but always beating him down 


and back. On they fought, panting 
hoarsely, battered, tiring. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! Paul! Jack!” 

It was June, appalled by their savagery. 

Baillie turned towards her, half whim¬ 
pering; but her great eyes were not upon 
him now. They were fixed on Temple 
with a look of awed wonder, almost tim¬ 
orous admiration; the look of the Cave 
Maiden for her victorious champion. 

There was no sensational ending, no 
victorious, supreme effort. Crashing and 
battering, the fight went on with Baillie 
weakening fast. He knew better than to 
beg for quarter, and Temple offered none. 

At last three final blows broke through 
his futile guard, and he went down to stay. 

“Get up!” Paul’s swollen lips could 
scarcely mumble the words. The other 
did not stir, but Paul knew by his breathing 
he was conscious. He stirred him con¬ 
temptuously with his foot. 

“Any more?!’ 

“No.” diri 

Paul turned away and went weakly to¬ 
wards June. 

“Now tell me about it,” he said. 

When the moon rose that night it looked 
down upon a canoe in which a girl and a 
battered man paddled, and on the bottom 
of which lay another man, groaning. The 
man who paddled swayed in his seat, but 
the girl behind splashed water on him and 
encouraged him with cheerful, brisk words. 


CHAPTER XII 

1V40VIE work at the Graphic camp had 
A **changed, but though the “Wilderness 
Idyll” was delayed, and would be until 
snow came, the people were not idle. A 
series of one and two-reel dramas, some in 
the scenario, and some leaping Minerva- 
like from the square dome of Tom Briscoe, 
kept all hands busy. This was the short 
stuff that had torn Goldie Burke from her 
beloved Manhattan. And at Briscoe’s 
order Temple directed some of it. 

Also as cold weather approached, a new 
and important activity developed about the 
Graphic general storehouse, a low, log 
building which sheltered both “prop” and 
commissary departments. Two long, low, 
iron-shod Arctic sledges, with gee-poles 
stuck out ahead for guiding, were hauled 
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forth and examined by the carpenter. Two 
score snow-shoes appeared and underwent 
repairs. Rows of fur and deer skin suits 
with capotes, leggings, mittens and shoe- 
packs were hung out to air and sent up a 
fearful odor of mothballs. These, the cos¬ 
tumes in which the characters would trav¬ 
erse the snowy wilderness, had all been 
brought from New York with the company, 
as Briscoe had refused to risk outfitting his 
crowd on chance after reaching camp. 

A T the same time the country was being 
**scoured for bushy-tailed huskies or 
malamutes to make the dog trains, and in 
the procuring of these dogs Fleming Ma- 
gregor was of great assistance. He ar¬ 
ranged with a young Indian trapper to 
come and live at the camp in order to care 
for and train the brutes so that they would 
be in condition when needed. A pen was 
constructed for them below the bluff on the 
river bank, and as they were bought they 
were confined there and fed into condition, 
it being a habit of the Indians to starve 
their dogs all summer. 

The first storm of winter was expected 
at any time. Every night there was a 
heavy frost, and the few hardy Graphics 
who still braved the early morning plunge 
in the pool, found a thin edging of ice in 
their bath tub. All the women and nearly 
all the men had abandoned tent life by 
this time, and the fires in the cabin stoves 
(sheet iron affairs freighted north by flat- 
boat) were grateful luxuries. 

It was characteristic of Briscoe to realize 
fully the situation existing between Paul 
and Baillie and yet to say nothing. So 
long as the work went well he kept himself 
aloof from the difficulties of his people and 
said nothing. That he did not interfere 
after the fight was only due to -the fact 
that he had plans of his own afoot which 
he wished to further. 

With all regard for the romances of 
his principals, he had his own ideas regard¬ 
ing June and her future, and one day 
when the company was out under Paul’s 
direction, he tramped down the river trail 
to Fort McLeod to lay them before her. 
After talking for an hour with the factor 
who spoke of a trip north he would prob¬ 
ably make shortly, June appeared and 
Briscoe asked her to walk with him. 

“What are you going to do with your¬ 


self for the rest of your life?” he asked 
bluntly by way of introduction. 

June smiled a little doubtfully at the 
largeness of the question. She seemed 
pale, Briscoe thought, and he damned the 
lovers and the romantic nonsense that had 
changed her from the radiant girl he knew. 

“Here’s what Fve come to say,” he 
stated abruptly. “You’ve got acting talent, 
Miss Magregor, and looks, and nerve, and 
presence. When you come on the screen, 
audiences will know it. Best of all, you’re 
new and different. But you’re raw and un¬ 
trained ; you need seasoning and experience. 
Sign yourself to work under my direction 
for five years, and I’ll make you the 
greatest motion picture actress in the 
world.” 

The mistress of that lonely northern fur 
post stared at him, unable to reply. But 
with a brisk gesture he went on: 

“This is my gamble, but I’ve got faith 
in you. There are ten thousand girls in 
America right now who would sell their 
souls for this chance. If you’re what I 
think you are, it’ll make you. Fame, 
money, a chance to see the world—you’ll 
have ’em ail. But it’ll be hard work.” 
He paused a moment. “And as for the 
publicity material in you—whew!” 

When they had discussed the details 
June sat silent for a long time. Briscoe 
had detected a change in her but he had 
not fathomed its depth, and despite his half 
angry astonishment at her lack of enthu¬ 
siasm she could not tell him. 

She could not tell him that two weeks 
ago she would have jumped at the offer 
and considered herself the luckiest girl in 
the world; nor could she tell him what 
had taken place in that fortnight. She 
scarcely realized herself. She only knew 
that she had been seared by life, and that 
the glories of the greater world he offered 
seemed to be ashes and tinsel. They left 
her cold and unstirred. Bruised and hurt, 
she clung very closely now to her father 
and the simple, familiar things. 

But she did not refuse him. Profoundly 
flattered and grateful, she told him she 
would consider the offer from every point 
of view, and give him her answer before 
the company returned to New York. 

Though Briscoe ignored the rivalry 
between Baillie and Temple, the company 
was not so considerate, and from the 
night of the fight the camp buzzed with 
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gossip. Difficulties between principals are 
more or less open secrets, but the climax to 
this one came* like a thunderclap. 

“They say,” remarked Goldie Burke, 
“that living in these here wildernesses full 
of animals makes men go back till they’re 
brutes themselves. Well, mebbe, but you 
got to show me. I like my little o V 
Gotham, but if there’s any bigger brutes 
than pads Times Square day an’ night, I 
haven’t seen ’em.” Goldie, who insisted on 
wearing her New York apparel in the 
face of the derision of the entire camp, 
cracked her chewing gum loudly. “An 
yet I’m that lonesome, if anybody made a 
noise like a taxicab I’d have hysterics.” 

""T HOUGH aware of the cloud of gossip 
* through which he moved, Paul cheer¬ 
fully ignored it. Following the light he 
found absorption and relief in the new 
work of direction Briscoe had given him, 
and refrained from going to see June until 
the first furore should have subsided. Bail- 
lie he was certain, after one look at the 
other’s features, would not go for some time. 

Then one rainy morning about a week 
after the trouble, when the poor light made 
it impossible to work, Paul paddled down 
to McLeod. He arrived in the midst of 
preparations for the factor’s journey. 

“One of the Commissioners from Mont¬ 
real has arrived at Moose Factory on an 
inspection trip through the district, and 
father has to report to him there,” June 
explained. Then she pointed to a tall, 
lithe young Indian. “That’s Jim Albert,” 
she said, “one of our men who has been 
at Moose all summer. He’ll go up with 
father and probably come back with him. 
They’re going to chance making it before 
snow comes. It will be close reckoning.” 

“And will you stay here alone?” 

“Oh, yes.” She spoke matter-of-factly. 
“Someone must be factor and trader while 
he’s gone. I’ve done it often.” 

Despite the confusion at the fort June 
invited Paul to stay to lunch. It was a 
hurried meal punctuated by the factor’s 
orders and the coming and going of his 
men. Immediately afterwards Magregor 
and Jim Albert started north down the 
Onipee by canoe, and when they had gone, 
June with a sigh of relief led the way 
back into the house to the low, heavily- 
beamed living room where a log fire 
crackled in the enormous fireplace. 


As he sank into one of the massive, home¬ 
made chairs and looked at the girl, Tem¬ 
ple felt, as Briscoe had done, that some 
change had taken place in her since their 
last dramatic meeting. She seemed graver, 
more thoughtful, more mature. 

“Why haven’t you come to see me be¬ 
fore?” she suddenly asked, looking at him 
with level, dark eyes. “I have needed 
you.” 

“Needed me?” Her direct piercing 
through superficialities to the deeper, inti¬ 
mate thing caught him a little unprepared. 
It seemed a confirmation of the change he 
had noted in her; it marked a difference 
in their relations. 

“Yes,” she replied half musingly, “it’s 
strange, isn’t it, but I always seem to need 
you, and you always seem to come when 
I need you most. You see I’m trying to 
tell you how grateful I am for—the other 
night.” 

“Oh, please—it was nothing,” he depre¬ 
cated. “I just happened to find the canoe 
and—” 

“But you came—just as you came the 
first time at the rapid. And you were 
splendid.” Her voice thrilled with ad¬ 
miration, and for an instant there shone 
in her eyes the same look, almost of pride, 
with which she had watched his conquering 
of Baillie. 

“You must know—” his voice was low 
and vibrant with feeling—“that I would 
always come when you needed me, if it 
were half around the world.” His pulses 
were beating fast and he found it difficult 
to breathe. A swift, new wonder was tak¬ 
ing possession of him. Never had they 
talked like this before. 

Her elbow was on her knee and her 
chin in her hand as she stared into the 
leaping flames. 

“I believe you,” she said in the same 
half musing tone as if she were just be¬ 
coming aware of the fact. “You have 
never failed me yet. That’s the wonderful 
thing about you, Paul. Whatever has 
come, you haven’t failed me. Sometimes 
I have felt, oh, so alone and helpless—I 
can’t ask father some things, you know,— 
and I’ve thought, ‘Oh, if I could only ask 
Paul! He would tell me what to do.’ ” 

“You trust and believe in me as much 
as that!” He, too, was staring into the 
fire. He dared not meet her eyes. Upon 
his senses was stealing a delicious con- 
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sciousness of her nearness, and over and 
over, he asked himself wonderingly: “What 
has happened to make her speak to me like 
this?” 

“Yes,” she answered his question. 
“Sometimes I think you’re the only person 
or thing in the world I do believe in.” 
She paused a moment. “I’ve been so in the 
dark lately. I just couldn’t see light any¬ 
where. That’s why I’ve needed you—to 
show it to me. But when you didn’t come 
I’ve thought of you, strong, and true, and 
honest, and I’ve felt that, after all, there 
must be good in the world.” 

LJE sat silent a moment, fighting to keep 
* *his head and see things clearly. What 
she had been passing through, he did not 
fully comprehend, but he realized that she 
had turned to him for comfort instinctively, 
like a child. And yet she was a child no 
longer. Her look, her manner, her voice, 
all these revealed the greatness of the 
change the week had wrought in her. It 
was a woman who talked with him to¬ 
day. And he was her only firm anchor in 
the storm of her life. Oh, to keep her 
faith in him! 

“There is good in the world,” he replied, 
his voice deep with conviction. “I know 
it. If one plays the game straight, and 
has faith, things must come right in the 
end.” 

She looked at him with a little spark 
of the earlier admiration in her eyes. 

“It’s what I thought you’d say. And 
it’s what you’d do—play the game straight. 
You always have.” 

The words of unquestioning belief in 
him brought him up sharply to face a re¬ 
lentless question. Had he played the game 
straight, knowing with every conscious 
breath that he was not free? He pondered 
the point deeply, as he had done over 
and over in the past. And to-day again, 
as always before, his conviction was in the 
affirmative. To fight Baillie for June he 
had done rightly. 

But now? 

Temple groaned inwardly. What did 
this sudden change in June, her sudden 
need of him imply? Certainly complete 
trust and dependence, if not the dawning 
of love itself. And that could mean but 
one thing; that the Baillie myth had been 
exploded and the idol lay crumbled at her 
feet. 


And Temple faced this inexorable ques¬ 
tion : 

The thing for which he had worked 
was done; his mission accomplished. Then 
in not telling her all the truth about him¬ 
self was he a cad? Was he betraying her 
faith in him? 

In the grip of a temptation stronger than 
any he had ever known, he suddenly left 
his chair and walked to the window. His 
thin, sensitive face seemed suddenly gaunt, 
almost pinched, but from head to foot he 
was aflame with passion, with the clamor of 
long-denied yearning alike of the soul and 
the senses. 

With Baillie disposed of what was to 
prevent his claiming June? Experience of 
life told him that her instincts had pointed 
her at last towards him. She did not realize 
it yet, else she could not have talked to 
him as she had just done, but he sensed 
that with the slightest touch the scales 
would swing in his favor. 

Could he give that touch? To re-tell 
her his love, but not his past, to see the 
dawn of answering passion blossom in her 
eyes, to claim that swift, ecstatic moment 
of realization and the following one of 
surrender; to live like two innocent chil¬ 
dren in their bliss for a little while—this 
was what he asked of life that had denied 
him so much. 

It seemed to him now that his whole 
existence had been ripening towards this 
consummation; he was convinced that a 
Plan stronger than his own will had sent 
him north at this time to meet June and to 
love her. Instincts so subtle as to be un- 
namable whispered that it was she for 
whom he had been searching unconsciously 
all these years; she seemed to fulfill and 
complete his personality as perfectly as the 
two halves of an apple fit together. 

Clean, virile, honorable, he had served 
seven long years even as Jacob did, and 
now must he risk his reward by telling her 
of his hateful tie, and all the wretched story 
of that sordid past? How much that risk 
was, he realized fully, knowing June. 
Direct as a beam of sunlight, sure as one 
of her own streams, could she look upon 
his life—even his deceit to save her—with 
anything but repugnance? 

So imperious was her unconscious call 
to him, so eager his response, that his 
battle changed its ground. It became a 
question less whether he should tell of his 
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earlier marriage, than whether he could get 
from that room without pouring out his 
love and sweeping her with him on an 
irresistible tide. 

The wails and ceiling of the place 
seemed to be pressing in and down upon 
him; he felt as if he were suffocating. 
Somehow, on some pretext, he never knew 
what, he found excuse to leave. She fol¬ 
lowed him to the door a little puzzled and 
bewildered. 

“You will come again and often, now 
that I am to be alone, won’t you?” she 
asked from the doorway. 

“Yes, yes,” he promised, “I’ll see you— 
often.” 

But though the days passed in a fever 
of work, the struggle within him went on 
without decision. Because he was a man 
and human, he could not risk the loss of 
her on a single cast of the die. Because 
he was the anchor of her faith and belief 
he could not bring himself to transgress 
her ideal of him. So, torn between the two, 
he waited, seeking constantly for some ray 
of light to pierce the gloom of his in¬ 
decision. 

CHAPTER XIII 

C*OR a week there had been the alertness 
* of expectancy at camp Graphic. The 
guides to whose skill and management the 
place owed its existence, once Briscoe had 
created it, stared weather-wisely into the 
sky and sniffed the wind. 

“She’s a-comin* ” they avowed, “but she 
ain’t just set yet. A day or so and—” 

Then one night the sun went down in a 
mass of sullen, heavy black clouds, and 
a .high northwest wind came sweeping 
through the forest with the bellow of a 
howling beast broken loose. 

“She’s sot,” said the chief guide, “strike 
them last tents quictf!” 

“Ah, ze snow, he come, I smell her!” 
beamed Pierre, a vagrant lumber-jack who 
chopped wood for the camp. “To-day ees 
summer; dcmain ees wintear, by Gar!” 

Supper was eaten that evening to the 
clicking accompaniment of hard snow par¬ 
ticles driven against the mess house win¬ 
dows, and when the party separated that 
night the men could scarcely force their 
way against the gale to their quarters. 

All night the storm raged, and when 
morning came the Graphics looked out 


upon a dizzy world of swirling white in 
which the figures of the guides could be 
seen dimly as they struggled to clear a 
few necessary paths. Not for an instant 
was there a sign of abatement, and all 
thought of work was abandoned. 

The day of idleness was grateful. The 
men lolled and smoked in their bunks, or 
worked in relays helping the shovellers in 
their losing fight against the drifts. 

“My Gawd!” said Goldie Burke. “If 
I’d a known I was goin’ to be let in for 
this, I’d a joined Peary and went to the 
north pole.” 

“No, Goldie,” replied Elsie Tanner— 
the women were sitting about the glowing 
stove in their bunkhouse—“with your luck 
you’d have picked Doc’ Cook, and had all 
your trouble for nothing.” 

That night, isolated as they were from 
all the world, made intimate by the close 
walls of the storm, good feeling ran high. 
A vaudeville performance was quickly ar¬ 
ranged ; popcorn and other necessities ap¬ 
peared mysteriously from somewhere, and 
the mess house became the scene of gay 
hilarity; a warm, bright picture against 
the desolation of the raging storm outside. 

Then during the second night the wind 
stopped as mysteriously as it had begun, 
and the Graphics went to breakfast next 
morning in a dazzling white world over¬ 
arched by a blue .sky. They walked be¬ 
tween snow cliffs as high as their heads. 

Briscoe, who had spent the two days of 
rest in his cabin finishing snow scene and 
costume charts, sounded the universal note 
when he rose in his place at the head of 
the centre table and said: 

“Children, we’ve got just so much work 
ahead of us here in this snowdrift. The 
sooner we get it done right, the sooner we 
get home. So let’s go to it hard and clean 
it up. This morning there will be a full 
costume rehearsal to learn sledge-driving, 
trail making, and winter camping. The 
Indian tells me his dogs are ready so we 
can start at once. Now, on the jump, 
everybody.” 

An hour later Peter, the young Ojibway, 
drove up Broadway with his sledge and 
team, bells tinkling, whip cracking, and 
dogs clamoring a chorus of joy. Seven 
huskies, sharp-eared and bushy-tailed 
formed the team. In the lead was a huge, 
brown animal, half wolf and half dog. 
The long traces of moose hide extended 
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from the sledge to his harness, and the 
other dogs were in additional harnesses at¬ 
tached three on each side behind him. The 
breast bands were adorned with little 
sleigh-bells. 

No sooner had Peter halted his outfit 
than the dogs fell upon each other in one 
ferocious free fight. The interested 
Graphics fell back in dismay, but the 
Indian without the slightest excitement 
stood back, and, with his long black whip, 
flicked pieces of fur and skin out of the 
squirming, snarling mass until the savage 
brutes crept whining apart. It took a 
quarter of an hour to untangle the har¬ 
nesses. 

The Graphics scarcely knew themselves. 
Furred, with parkas or hoods over their 
heads, mittened and snow-shoe shod, they 
looked like a party of Arctic explorers. 
Some of the women’s costumes, particularly 
that of Marguerite French, were almost 
priceless. She appeared in a dress of otter 
skins sewed together with the fur turned 
in, and presenting to the weather a surface 
as soft and pliable as chamois. The dress 
was exquisitely embroidered with colored 
beads and porcupine quills, and had at one 
time adorned the person of a wealthy 
Eskimo squaw north of the Arctic circle. 

Briscoe regarded the assemblage with the 
eye of approval. 

“You look all right,” he said, dubiously, 
“but I don’t know how many of you will 
go over instead of through the first snow¬ 
drift. Take ’em for a hike, Peter, and 
find out.” 

The dark-skinned youth gathered up his 
whip. 

“Mush on, you! Mush on!” he cried, 
and the lash cracked like a pistol shot. 
The dogs leaped against the traces, the 
sledge, loaded with stone for ballast, 
creaked as it started, and a moment later 
the Graphics were struggling behind it 
down the silent, white-carpeted forest 
aisle. . . . 

Two days later “takes” had begun, and 
the second phase of the work that had 
brought them north was under way. 

Everyone worked hard and, to the watch¬ 
ful eye of Briscoe, none harder apparently 
than Jack Baillie. At this time the juvenile 
was an enigma to the camp. Since the 
fight on the island he had seemed a dif¬ 
ferent man. In direct contrast to his 
natural character he had retired within 


himself; was sullen and silent. He was 
smarting bitterly under defeat, both in 
battle and in love, and as Temple had been 
responsible for both, all the venom of his 
unf or giving nature was directed against 
the other. Hadn’t Temple promised, that 
day of their first disagreement: “When 
the time comes I’ll make your business 
mine”? And hadn’t he done as he had 
promised? Moreover, by doing so had he 
not cleared the way for his own suit? 

This was the most maddening, the most 
insupportable thought of all, and Baillie, 
consumed with hatred and impotent rage, 
had sworn to have revenge. 

But how? How to crush Temple even 
as he himself had been crushed? 

LJTS stinging pride made it imperative 
* *that he re-establish some intercourse 
with June. As things stood now he dared 
not go near her. The role of repentant sup¬ 
pliant always remained open, of course. 
He was clever enough to know exactly the 
nature and degree of his influence over the 
girl, but he would only use this means if 
every other failed. It was too humiliating. 
He wanted to go back sorrowful but un¬ 
broken, repentant but temperamental still. 
He must appear as the double victim of 
his own passion and her misunderstanding, 
and seem really her truest adorer and most 
stainless cavalier. 

But this could only happen with the 
discrediting or removal of Temple, and 
how to bring this about he did not see. 

During those first bitter days Baillie had 
watched the movements of his rival with 
malignant hatred, expecting him to go 
often to the fort, in furtherance of his suit. 
But as time passed and Paul went but 
once, he commenced to speculate. 

That Temple loved June, Baillie did 
not doubt. The fact, then, of his aban¬ 
doning a clear field was incomprehensible 
except for two reasons; either June had 
refused him, or there was some hitherto 
unsuspected impasse that restrained him. 

The first of these he did not credit 
seriously. A knowledge of Paul’s relation¬ 
ship with June, gathered from her, told 
him that the other had not yet forced the 
matter to the final issue. The second ap¬ 
peared more probable. It was one of 
Baillie’s most sneering admissions that Paul 
was “honorable,” but now the fact struck 
(Continued, on page 169 ) 
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Many of the most interesting* 
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VIII 


F OR those who did not read the first 
article of this series, and in answer 
to many requests, I will briefly re¬ 
iterate the main points to be remem¬ 
bered in commencing to write a photo- 
play. 

Make the synopsis of your plot as 
brief and as strong as you possibly can. 
The shorter the better. A long, com¬ 
plicated synopsis has as much chance of a 
sympathetic reading by Staff Readers, 
Scenario Editors, or Directors, as a hol¬ 
low, nerve-exposed tooth has of having 
an enjoyable time in an ice-cream par¬ 
lor. 

Have as few main characters as possible, 
and give them short names. Do not em¬ 
ploy too many interior settings. They cost 
money, and the more you concentrate the 
action the easier it will be 
for the audience to follow 
the story. If the producing 
director chooses to employ 
more interior sets and does 
not care whether he wastes 
his employer’s money or not, 
it is up to him. You should 
bear the cost of the produc¬ 
tion of the story in mind, as 
a story that will be obviously expensive to 
produce will often be passed up on that 
account. Film manufacturing companies 
are paying more careful attention to the cost 
of their productions than they used to do. 

Make your scenes short; do not elabo¬ 
rate; don’t try to be technical. Be clear 
and concise in the description of your 
scenes and of your characters. Don’t aim 
to be literary. You are dealing with prac¬ 
tical people and you are aiming to do prac¬ 
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tical work. For instance:—“Mary” is your 
heroine. Describe her thus. (Mary;—Age 
20—Pretty.—Well dressed.) That de¬ 
scribes Mary. She is obviously wealthy, or 
she would not be well dressed; that is to 
say, “well dressed” as understood from 
the playwright’s point of view; which is 
an opposite term to “poorly dressed” ;— 
although, as we know, many poor girls dress 
in better taste than their wealthier sisters ! 

If a scene threatens to be unduly long, 
then break it up, by either inserting a 
“Close-Up” or a “Cut-back.” 

IN the October issue of the Photoplay 
* Magazine there was published a sample 
two-reel scenario, written by Max K. 
Rausch, and produced by the Universal 
Company, which will give you more in¬ 
formation as to the correct 
way of evolving a photoplay 
than pages of technical ex¬ 
planations can possibly give. 
To those who did not read 
that sample scenario I can¬ 
not give better advice than to 
procure a copy of the Octo¬ 
ber issue and keep it for 
reference. It will teach you 
far more than you will learn from any 
course of instruction to be obtained from 
any so-called “School” or “Clearing 
House.” Only gullible fools enable them 
to exist. 

You must learn to use a typewriter. A 
hand-written script is never even glanced 
at in a scenario department. If you can¬ 
not learn to work a typewriter, then you 
will have to give your efforts out to be 
typed by some competent typist. You can, 
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no doubt, easily find such in your home 
town. The usual price for having such 
work done is ten cents per page, which in¬ 
cludes also one carbon copy. Any party 
who attempts to charge you more than that 
is taking you for an “easy mark,” and 
yon should avoid placing yourself in that 
class. 

All scenario writers will be glad to learn- 
that the field for original photoplays is 
gradually broadening, and already several 
of the most prominent film 
producing companies are 
abandoning the adaptations 
of published books and old, 
plotless stage plays. The 
B. A. Rolfe Company, 
which releases its produc¬ 
tions through the Metro Pic¬ 
tures Corporation, is willing 
to consider four and five reel 
original stories, with short, strong synopses, 
preferably vivid society dramas, worked 
out into from 40 to 50 scenes to the reel. 
The B. A. Rolfe Company pays above the 
average for original, well worked out 
photoplays, and pays promptly on accept¬ 
ance. Scripts should be addressed to the 
Scenario Department, B. A. Rolfe Studio, 
3 West 61st Street, New York City. 

The Gaumont Company is glad to con¬ 
sider good two and three reel subjects, and 
scripts should be addressed to the Studio, 
Congress Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 

Writers should endeavor to view the 
Metro and the Gaumont productions when¬ 
ever they get a chance, so as to get a line 
on the class of pictures they are putting 
out. Watching the pictures on the screen 
will give you a good idea of the subjects 
mostly favored by the various companies, 
besides being the best object lesson ip pho¬ 
toplay technique and in learning the effects 
to be obtained by the camera. 

You should never attempt to sell a photo¬ 
play except you are fairly well convinced 
that you have a salable article. Don’t 
waste stamps. Remember that the average 
scenario department receives on an average 
from 100 to 150 scripts daily, and 99 per 
cent of them are merely food for the waste 
paper basket. Don’t feed that surfeited 
adjunct of the Editor’s office. Be satisfied 
in your own mind that you have a story that 
is absolutely original, and that it is worked 
out in intelligible fashion, with continuity 
of action that will carry it right along to 


a logical conclusion. Visualize every scene 
carefully and try to depict in your mind’s 
eye how it would appear to you on the 
screen. When you have all this well estab¬ 
lished within your thinking-booth, then 
typewrite it, or have it typewritten, and 
consider which company it would be most 
likely to appeal to, and send it on its jour¬ 
ney, with a self-addressed envelope, 

stamped, in accordance with regulations, 

and await results. You will probably be 
agreeably surprised. 

TO such of you who have 
* stories that have been re¬ 
jected, and of which you 

have long since despaired of 
being able to dispose of to 
advantage, I strongly advise 
that you dig them up from 
the bottom of the trunk, 

where you doubtless have stored a lot of sad 
memories, and look them carefully over. 
You may find that the stories are still orig¬ 
inal, and only need a little revision. Type¬ 
write them afresh, so that they will not ap¬ 
pear to be shop-worn. Musty fruits don’t 
sell. The market for original one and two 
reel photoplays is looking up, and very soon 
there will also be a tremendous demand for 
five and four reel original subjects. 

You may claim that I am optimistic; 
but I am not unduly so. I am in a position 
to know; and I can assure you, my readers 
and fellow scribes, that the real heads of 
the various film producing companies are 
beginning to sit up and take notice, and 
are finding out, at last, that the “STORY” 
is the corner stone of the photoplay pro¬ 
duction into which they are sinking their 
own and their stock-holders’ money. 

They are beginning to find out that 
Scenario Editors and Staff Writers have 
more than frequently rejected wonderful, 
virile, original stories from free-lance 
writers for the sole reason that these par¬ 
ties on the weekly payroll of their com¬ 
panies are expected to turn out so many 
reels per week, or else risk the chance of 
losing their positions; and if stories are 
purchased from outside parties which 
should prove better than those provided by 
those occupying desks in the scenario de¬ 
partments, comparison, in some instances 
might prove unpleasant. Writing is a jeal¬ 
ous game, and, perhaps, we should not con¬ 
demn. 


You must learn to use a 
typewriter. A hand-writ¬ 
ten ’script is never even 
glanced at in a scenario de¬ 
partment. If you cannot 
learn to work one, then you 
will have to give your ef¬ 
forts out to he typed by 
some competent typist. 
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Now, this state of affairs is being 
changed;—and it is about time. Not for 
long will the staff-writers and directors and 
their “friends” have it all their own way. 

In nearly all the leading scenario depart¬ 
ments a staff of “Readers” is being em¬ 
ployed, or about to be employed, whose sole 
duty will be to read the scripts submitted 
by free-lance writers, and books and stage 
plays. Those found worthy of consideration 
then being turned over to the Scenario Ed¬ 
itor for his judgment, before having them 
submitted to the producing directors. 

This plan does not in any way invalidate 
the services of the staff-writers; who should 
not be called upon to turn out so many 
reels a week under compulsion. Their work 
should largely consist in reconstructing the 
scripts that are purchased and putting them 
into workable, practical shape for the di¬ 
rectors, if they require that treatment; and 
in making the adaptations from the pub¬ 
lished books and plays that have been 
selected for production. 

Of course the staff-writers and the scena¬ 
rio-editors themselves will be expected —as 
in the past —to produce an original story 
now and then, but it will not be under com¬ 
pulsion ;—under which no writer, no matter 
how brilliant or versatile she or he may be, 
can be expected to do good work. 

T*HE creative brains of the Universe are 
* going to be culled;—and thoroughly 
culled;—for .original plots suitable for 
film production, and the brains of the 
coterie of staff-writers are 
going to get a much needed 
rest. There has been a too 
great similarity in stories 
produced, and for this very 
reason that a small body of 
writers have practically been 
supplying them all. In fact, 

I know of one firm of film 
producers which relies solely 
on one writer to supply all the stories. 
The productions show it. I should be very 
chary about submitting an original plot to 
that writer! I cannot mention the name of 
that company, without, perhaps, getting my¬ 
self into hot water; but those who watch 
film productions and notice the strong simi¬ 
larity of the stories turned out, will, no 
doubt, know to which company I refer. 

Some few months ago I advised against 
attempting to submit photoplays of greater 


length than one and two reels, but now 
there is becoming a greater demand for four 
and five reel subjects;—as I predicted 
would surely eventually happen. In fact, 
Mr. Lewis J. Selznick, the able General 
Manager and Vice President of the World 
Film Corporation, in a published interview 
the other day, issued the authoritative state¬ 
ment that his companies are already anxious 
to secure strong five-reel original photo¬ 
plays;—no doubt having discovered that 
adaptations from old stage plays and books 
do not always lend themselves to screen 
production. Many other producers are 
finding this out, after hard bought experi¬ 
ence. 

Never build a story on Biblical or His¬ 
torical events. The basis for such will not 
be reckoned original, and it is only for abso¬ 
lutely original subjects there is an outside 
market. All other such is handled by the 
staff-writers, and you do not want to waste 
your time, stamps, and paper. 

Remember, it is not only in your plots 
that you must be original. It is also in the 
little touches that the spark of genius 
within you may inspire that makes for 
striking contrast in your proposed produc¬ 
tion to others you may have seen. 

Try and evolve novel situations and ef¬ 
fects throughout your scenario. These 
may be wrought by carefully thought out 
“Close-Ups” and scenic effects which may 
occur to you in your daily or nightly walks. 
Try and look at things with a “Camera 
Eye”; a knowledge of photography is very 
helpful in scenario writing. 
The camera-man plays a 
very important part in a 
production; more so than 
producers appear to realize. 
A capable camera-man is 
quite as important to the 
success of a film production 
as is the director; in fact, 
more so, and although some¬ 
what late in the day, this is becoming to 
be acknowledged by the heads of the firms 
that are producing Moving Pictures. 

You must not get the idea into your head 
that photoplay writing is easier work than 
short-story writing. It is not. As a photo¬ 
play has to be evolved, nowadays, I think 
that short-story writing is by far the easier 
of the two. Of course you do not have to 
battle with “dialogue,” or descriptive mat¬ 
ter, but you have to create suspense. 


I cannot possibly answer 
letters of inquiry—even 
if 8tamped, addressed en¬ 
velopes are enclosed; nei¬ 
ther can I give individual 
advice on photoplays, 
much as I should like to. 
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Where millions Of people — men, women and children — gather daily, many amusing and 
interesting things are bound to happen. We want our readers to contribute to this page. A 
prize of $5.00 will be given for the best story each month, and one dollar for every one printed . 
The stories must not be longer than 100 words and must be written on only one side of 
the paper. Be sure to put your name and address on your contribution. Because of the rapid 
increase in contributions to this department, the editors find it no longer compatible with the 
speedy handling of a bulky mail, to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. Therefore in 
the future, it would oblige us if no postage or stamped envelopes be enclosed, as contributions 

will not be returned. 


Some Bill! 

I N the picture a cook was using a gas stove. 

Two housemaids in the audience were watch¬ 
ing the scene with great interest. 

“Shure, Mary,” said one, “do you know a 
gas range is a foine stove? We have one 
where I work. I lit it 
two weeks ago and it . 

ain't out yit.” J 

Victor C. Casper, / )\ 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa, ; .;. r - 


Levy: 
tion it!” 




Her Him of Hate 

S HE didn’t like the 
leading man at all. 
Having seen him at sev¬ 
eral shows in succession, 
she was disgusted. 

“So you don’t like the 
leading man?” 

“Like ’im! If I 
'nowed anything about 
music. I’d wrote a ‘ ’ym 
of ’ate’ about ’im long 
ago.” 

Janet Hansan, 
Svdney, Australia. 


Generosity 

T WO Jewish gentle¬ 
men were witnessing 
a picture play when they 
were joined by a friend 
of one. The following 
introduction took place: 

Marks: “Cohen, I 

want you to meet Mr. 
Levy.” 

Cohen: “I am pleased 
to meet you, Mr. 
Levy.” 



This Gets the Five Dollars 

A SCENE was shown upon the 
screen in which a little girl was 
saying her prayers and confessing her 
sins. 

“I wouldn’t do that,” said little Mabel, 
in the audience. “It will get all over 
Heaven in no time.” 

Roy K . Gumpf, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ethel M. Welch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At Last 

A SCENE showed 
surgeons in the war 
7 zone, vaccinating sol- 

i)i \ diers. 

- i# '’') “Yassum!” exclaimed 

• an old colored mammy 
to her mistress in the 
L&u 1 \ next seat > "das jes’ de 
\ way dey done me. Come 
nex’ harves’ I’ll be 

-f* JT* / gwine on 72 yeahs old, 

an' I miss de Ku-Klux, 
an’ I miss de White- 

caps, an’ I miss de Reg- 
[|||Uf|||i ulators an' de Vigorance 
ilml I * ^ committee. But here in 

illuhfT my age ’ maam * de 

fell j 1 1 waxinators kotch me, 

mV an' done me jes’ like 

1 11 dem folks in de pic- 

U ture!” L. L., 

\ Portsmouth, Va. 


Garden Blind Pig 

T HE scene showed a 
gathering of people 
feasting upon a water¬ 
melon which some wag 
had inoculated with 
whiskey for the benefit 
of the preacher who was 
present. After his first 
bite, the minister looked 
surprised and gratified 
and asked for a second 
and third slice. 
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Just then a voice in the balcony shouted: 
“Now watch him put the seeds in his pocket.” 

Lawrence Smith, Lyndon, Ky. 

$ 

Same as Us 

I NTERVIEWER: “What a great number 
of parts you have played! Which role do 
you like the best?” 

Movie actor: “The pay roll.” 

Ida Duheau, 

Cobalt, Ont. 


Scare Chills 


fall, a little girl in the audience was heard to 
say to her companion: 

“Oh, look at Charley Chaplin fall.” 

Her friend replied: “Can't you see that 
isn’t Charley Chaplin? That’s a man.” 

Margaret Kurz, Jacksonville, Fla . 


T HE news pictures 
were showing scenes 
from the European war. 

She: “When you were 
in the Spanish-Ameri 
can War, were you as 
cool in battle as those 
soldiers seem to be?” 

He: “Cool! Why, I 
shivered.” 

Frank Reiley, 
Jersey City, N. J. 



Sounds Like- 


The Bell “Hoosit” 

T HE manager of a 
moving picture thea¬ 
tre overheard his new 
Swedish ticket sellerine 
telling her friend about 
her new position. 

“Ai lak mai yob. Ve 
got en fine building har. 

Ve got en cremated 
floor, elastic lights, and 
en hoosit.” 

“A hoosit? What’s a 
hoosit?” her friend asked. 

“Oh! a hoosit ban a box on the vail. En 
bell rings and you say in ta box, “Hal-lo-o- 
o-oh. Somebody in ta box say ‘hello’ at you, 
an’ you say, ‘Hoosit.’ ” 

Miss Ramona McKinney . 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Canem Parentem 

M R. BLANK, a butcher, and his wife went 
to the movies. Suddenly there was shown 
upon the screen a negro buying some meat. 
Mr. Blank exploded with laughter. 

“What’s ailing yon?” inquired his wife. 
“Oh, that reminds me of the negro who 
came into the shop today and said: 

“‘Mr. Blank, give me three cents worth of 
dog meat, and I want it different from the kind 
I got yesterday, because that made my father 
sick.’ ” 

Charles Laudano, Newark, N. J. 


D URING an intermission in a small 
town picture house, the lights 
Hashed up and two young bloods were 
“taking in” the audience, particularly the 
feminine portion. 

“That girl over there looks like Helen 
Brown,” commented one. 

“I wouldn’t call that dress brown,” 
came the serious reply. 

H. IV. Rogers, Prince Rupert, B. C. 


Just a Wheeze 

A PORTLY gentleman rushed up to the 
usher. “Where is my friend, the Judge, 
sitting?” 

Usher: “Why, he’s 

down there in the dog 
seat.” 

Gentleman: “The dog 
seat. What do you 
mean ?” 

“Usher: “Down in 

K-9.” 

Edward A. Fuller, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

• 

So She Heard 

A TINY girl of three 
years was watching 
a scene in which a small 
tug was towing a large 
ship, and the drummer 
in the orchestra blew a 
screeching whistle. 

“Oh,” cried the little 
girl to her mother, “sec, 
the big boat has got the 
little one by the tail, and 
it’s squealing.” 

Kate Zuckman, 
Chicago, 111. 


w 


Oh, Charley! 

HILE watching a Lubin comedy recently 
in which one of the actors did a funny 


Mr. Leopard 

S UE always takes an 
interest in the men 
who come into the thea¬ 
tre. One night two 
young gentlemen took seats near her. 

At the same moment her companion was 
watching the screen showing two dogs rush¬ 
ing into a room. 

Sue’s eyes were rtill on the young men in 
the audience. 

“Aren't they good looking?” she said. 

“Yes, especially the spotted one,” replied her 
companion. 

Mrs. Robert Corder, Dallas, Texas. 


Baldheaded Row 

L ITTLE Edna is always frightened at the 
appearance of Indians upon the screen. 
“Mamma,” she whispered to her mother 
one night, “are there going to be any Indians 
in this show?” 

‘No, dear,” answered her mother. 

“But, Mamma,” persisted little Edna, “have 
the Indians been out yet?” 

“Why, no, Edna, I told you there were no 
Indians in the pictures today.” 

“But, Mamma, who scalped all those men 
down there in the front seats?” 

Miss Rhona F. Holt, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Humpy O'Neil, Conway's satellite, was the man who had first gotten him inside the Settlement House . 


THE REGENERATION 

HOW LOVE’S CANDLE LIT 
THE WAY FROM THE DEPTHS. 

By Garry Bournemouth 

Produced by the Fox Film Corporation. 


M ISS TREVOR’S office at the Set¬ 
tlement House was very quiet 
except for the roar of the swarm¬ 
ing Ghetto outside, and the two 
persons seated in the light of its muslin- 
curtained window were very intent, very 
absorbed. 

“Owen, spell ‘street.* ” Marie Trevor, 
bespeaking in voice, manner and features 
generations of breeding and refinement 
smiled encouragingly at the great hulking 
man before her. 

He, corrugating his heavy but intelligent- 
looking forehead to the struggle, spelled, 


and correctly. She smiled encouragement. 

“Now write it,” she commanded. 

Obediently he bent above the table, 
gripping the pen in clumsy, ink-stained 
fingers, his mouth working as the letters 
grew. She smiled again and there was 
something warm, a little proud, a little 
tender in that smile. A .pupil hungrily 
learning his letters at thirty is scarcely 
funny; but one whose eye is straight and 
true; who bears with him the splendid body 
and handsome face of natural leadership 
and intelligence is inspiring. 

“That is much better,” she said when 
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traded, and he was again Owen Con¬ 
way, the champion rough-and-tumhic. 
locked-in-one-room-to-a-finish fi ghter 
of New York City, and the idol of 
the Bowery. The group of loafcis 
at the corner greeted him admiringly, 
and he nodded shortly. 

He had lost his taste for corner 
loafers. It was as one of them, insult¬ 
ing helpless women who passed, that 
he had first met Mamie Rose six 
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joined them. Humpy ordered some beer. 

“Well,” sneered one, a foxy-faced, one- 
eyed youth known as “Skinny the Rat,” 
“how did all the little words go today?” 

Owen's ready fist shot out and sent the 
other sprawling. 

“Like that,” he said, “every one a knock¬ 
out.” 

That night in the Trevor house on 
Riverside Drive, Marie once more took her 
place in her rightful world. The Judge, 
her father, was giving a dinner party, and 
she fulfilled her usual function as hostess. 
Later in the evening when the men had 
gone upstairs, she returned to the dining 



She looked at him with troubled eyes. “ Will you 
wait just a little longer, Fred?” 


room to give some final orders to the serv¬ 
ants. One of the long-stemmed roses that 
had decorated the table, lay on the cloth 
and she picked it up to fasten it at her 
breast. As she did so she thought of Owen 
Conway’s words that afternoon. 

"He calls me Mamie Rose,” she said 
softly to herself looking down at the fra¬ 
grant blossom in her hand. “How silly! 
And vet, when he said it, I was glad.” 

She heard a step in the next room and 
turned to see Fred Mapes, the young Dis¬ 
trict Attorney who had taken her in that 
night. He came towards her smiling and 
eager. They weTe old friends, and he 
would have liked to be much more, but she 
withheld her answer. They had much in 
common, their work among the masses in¬ 
terrelating, though from opposite poles— 
hers the social, and his the criminal. 

“Marie,” he said, gently, “aren’t we any 
nearer an understanding? Won’t you 
marry me?” 

“Oh,” she said, and looked at him with 
troubled eyes, the rose still in her hand, 

I don’t know, really, I don’t. Will you 
wait just a little longer, Fred?” 

He smiled through his disappointment. 
Forever, if I must,” he said, and tactfully 
turned the conversation into other channels. 

What Owen called the Kindergarten of 
< >ne went regularly on, and gradually as 
Mamie Rose turned farther and farther 
back into the old speller, the haunts that 
had once known Conway knew him no 
more. The vistas of manhood she revealed 
and the inspiration of his great love made 
the old hard, vicious things impossible. 
He wondered even more than she at 
this change, yet he acknowledged it. 

“It’s you that’s makin’ me go straight, 
Mamie Rose,” he told her one day. 
“I’ve cut the booze an’ the gang’s 
laughin’ -at me. I’m workin’ on a 
truck at seven a week, and I haven’t licked 
a man in ten days. God, it’s hard!” 

And because it was hard, and because 
he needed her so much, she was with him 
a great deal.' And as the old shell cracked, 
and the new man gradually appeared, she 
felt the splendor and power of him, a power 
that sometimes swept her off her feet and 
dimmed the remembrance even of Fred 
Mapes. 

Then one afternoon the crisis carrie. h 
Owen was walking down the Bowery' 
when suddenly out of an alley beside 
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terior, hurried in a side entrance and 
along a corridor to the well-known office 
in front. Peering in, he found it empty, 
and motioned Skinny to enter. The 
other stepped in, cringing at the squeak 
of every loose board. 

“Miss Trevor won’t come for an hour 


“You’re my Mamie Rose, Miss Theson. ’ tie 
left, flushed and palpitating, giddy with 
strange new emotions. 

him a man rushed and touched his 
arm. Conway whirled and looked into 
the white, quivering face of Skinny 
the Rat. The man was panting, and 
his one eye wild with fear. 

“For Cod’s sake, Owen,” he gasped. 
“I’ve croaked a cop. They’re after 
me. Help me get away.” 

The old gang instinct of mutual pro¬ 
tection surged up in Conway, hut on 
the instant his new life asserted itself. 
“No.” he growled, “I’m goin’ straight. 

You know that. I’m done with the 
hulls. I can’t help you.” He turned 
away. 

Skinny caught his arm. his face con¬ 
vulsed. 

“You can’t throw me down now. 
Remember — years ago — after that 
stick-up on Third Avenue. 1 saved 
you then. You gotta help me.” 

It was the irresistible appeal, the 
undeniable claim. Conway could not 
ignore it. He thought rapidly for a 
moment. 

“All right, come with me.” 

He plunged down the alley and 
through a maze of dirty, winding streets off 
Chatham Square, the Rat panting at his 
side. . . . Presently they reached an 

oasis in the desert of the slums, a red brick 
building set upon a little plot of grass and 
trees—the Settlement House. 

Conway who knew every foot of the in- 



Conway, peering in, found it empty, and motioned 
Skinny to enter. 

yet,” said Owen gruffly. “Nobody’ll think 
of lookin’ fer you here.” 

The Rat tossed his hat on a couch in 
the darkest corner of the room and sank 
down. For a long time the two sat in 
silence. Then suddenly footsteps sounded 
on the brick wall outside and both men 
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sprang up. Owen peered cautiously 
through the curtains. 

“It’s a bull!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“Rankin from the Central Office.” 

The Rat whimpered. “Oh God, Con, 
what’ll I do? Tell me quick! What’ll I 


“But—but you lied, Owen, ’’ she said, wearily. 


do?” He wrung his hands, miserably. 

The doorbell rang a long, insistent 
peal and both men started. A moment 
later sounded the steps of someone com¬ 
ing from the rear regions to the door. 

“Now!” cried Conway. “Along the 
hall and out the entrance we came in.” 

In an instant the Rat had sped down 


the corridor closing the door after him. 
When the detective entered the office Con¬ 
way sat in a chair by the window- poring 
over a book he had snatched from the 
shelves. 

“Humph!” grunted Rankin. “You’re 
here, eh? Where’s the Rat?” 

“I don’t know’.” 

“Come on now, none o’ that. I 
know he’s here. I trailed him.” 

“He ain’t here, I tell you.” 

“Well, I'll take a look around and 

see.” 

The detective had turned away to 
commence his search when the door 
from the hall opened and Mamie Rose 
came in. Owen scrambled awkwardly 
to his feet all confusion and helpless 
adoration at the sight of her. For a 
moment the girl looked from one to 
the other. 

“What is it?” she asked calmly. 
Rankin told her. “And this big 
bum brought the Rat here to help him 
make his getaway, if I know’ him, 
ma’am.” he concluded, with a glance 
at Conway. 

The girl bridled. “That’s impos¬ 
sible,” she said coldly. “Owen hasn’t 
I helped this man to escape. However, 
you are at liberty to search the premises 
if you wish.” 

The detective, checked by the girl’s 
manner, apologized : 


At Humpy’s first word. Owen looked up, 
startled. 
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“Of course, ma’am, if you say so, it’s all 
right. But I’ll just take a look around, 
if you don’t mind. Orders, you know.” 

Cold and aloof, the girl accompanied 
him in his search, and to the door when 
he went. Then she returned to where 
Owen, torn with conflicting emotions, stood 
with the book in his hand. Removing her 
hat and jacket, she crossed to a little closet 
in the corner to hang them up, and doing 
so. passed the lounge where Skinny had 
sat. Something on it attracted her atten¬ 
tion, and she picked up the hat he had 
forgotten in his precipitate flight. 

“Whose is this?” she asked, noting 
that Owen’s was beside him. 

There was a long, heart-breaking silence. 

“It’s Skinny’s.” The big man slowly 
crossed to where she stood. “Oh, Mamie 
Rose,” he said, “I did bring him here to 
your house, and hid him. I helped him 
get away. I had to.” There was some¬ 
thing pitiful in the intensity of his remorse. 

She looked at him amazed, unbelieving. 

“But—but you lied, Owen,” she said 
miserably. “Not in what you said but in 
what you didn’t say. And you let me lie 


for you!” White, stricken with the bit¬ 
terness of her disappointment, she turned 
away. 

His head sunk on his breast, he seemed 
to wither at her words. 

“I know,” he said. “I’m a failure. I’ll 
never make it, though God knows I’ve 
tried. What do you bother with me for? 
I ain’t worth it. I’ll go now.” And tak¬ 
ing his hat he blindly left the room. - 

For a long while she stood there alone. 
Then, composing herself, she sat down at 
her desk. Was this all ? Was his spirit too 
weak? Had she failed utterly? Then his 
last words recurred to her and she experi¬ 
enced a little shock of fear. 

Where had he gone? What, in his state 
of mind, might he not do? 

She sprang up, tears of bitter self-re¬ 
proach filling her eyes. 

“He is facing his first great crisis alone, 
and I—I deserted him. Oh, if he has 
started back to the old life—!” 

Throwing a scarf over her shoulders, 
she ran from the house and along the fa¬ 
miliar, noisy dirty streets to the Bowery. 
At the steps leading down into Chickory 
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Hall she paused, but her fear drove her on. 
Bravely for his sake she entered the noisy, 
reeking place. 

Through the swirling smoke she saw a 
group of men at a table, and among them 
recognized Skinnv the Rat and Humpv 
O’Neil. 

“Have you—is Owen Conway here?” 
she hesitated, half advancing. For a mo¬ 
ment there was complete silence. Then 
the Rat rose and went towards her, his 
white foxy face leering, the black patch 
over his eye ghastly. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. “He’s upstairs 
now. I’ll be glad to show vou, ma’am, 
if—” 

“Oh, will you, please? Thank you so 
much.” 

As the two disappeared Humpy O’Neil, 
his eyes wide with a sudden great fear as 
he realized why Skinny had lied, slunk 
from the table and hurried out. To find 
Con quick! That was all that could save 
her now. But where was he? Oh God, 
where was he? 

Three futile inquiries and then he 
learned. Con was at the house of his good 
friend Father Kelly. That was nearby, 
and the pale misshapen youth ran. 

In the little bare parlor he found them, 
Owen sitting bent forward in a chair, his 
hat crushed between his desperate fingers 
as he fought his battle, the kindly old 
priest standing beside him. 

At Humpy’s first word Owen looked up 
startled. The next moment he had gone. 
Straight to Chickory Hall he ran and up 
the rickety stairs. As he climbed, sud¬ 


denly from above him he heard a shrill 
scream of terror, and then another. On he 
panted. At the top floor he tried the door 
and found it locked. . . . One mighty 

kick and the lock splintered and the door 
swung in. 

Skinny the Rat, his leering face trium¬ 
phant, held the defenceless girl by the 
wrist. The next instant he had turned 
and seen Conway. Owen leaped for him 
but the other dodged behind a table. 
Mamie Rose, sobbing with terror, ran to a 
closet and shut herself in. 

The Rat avoiding Conway again, ran 
for the open window, Owen close behind. 
On the fire-escape Skinny drew his revolver 
and fired. Owen knew himself unscathed, 
but a sharp cry from the closet froze him 
where he stood. Forgetful of his quarry, 
he ran back and opened the door. Mamie 
Rose lay there, smiling feebly up at him, 
stricken by the bullet that had pierced the 
flimsy wall. 

Through the dark hours that followed 
Owen never left her side. But his devo¬ 
tion was of no avail. . . . When the 

specialists told Mamie Rose that the end 
was near she asked for Owen. -He came, 
blind and still with a grief that was near 
to madness, and knelt by her bedside in 
that home of undreamed splendors. Humpy 
the satellite, crept in beside him like a 
pariah dog, humble, inarticulate. 

“Promise, Owen,” the girl said feebly 
when they had talked a little, “not to— 
seek revenge—for me. You have no right 
—to punish Skinny.” 

Speechless, he promised. And then, so 



“Promise, Owen,” the girl said feebly, “not to—seek revenge—for me. Yov have no right — 

to punish Skinny . ” 
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low that the others could not hear, she 
laid upon him like a benediction, the un¬ 
believable wonder of her love. Dazed, 
exalted, he listened. Then at the feeble 
clutch of her fingers he leaned forward 
and their lips met once. That was all. 

At the end of a delirious week the realiza¬ 
tion that it was all true, that she was gone, 
forced itself upon him, and under the goad 
of that pain and despair the tigerish, evil 
thing in him leaped up. With a roar of 
grief, he started out bare-handed to kill 
Skinny the Rat. Humpy, who never left 
his idol now, pleaded in vain. The mad 
giant would not be denied. 

Reaching the tenement building where 
Skinny lived Owen saw policemen at the 
door. Stealing to the rear, he found police¬ 
men there, and at the sides; everywhere. 
At last the net was being drawn about the 
double murderer. 

Owen cursed. The police shouldn’t 
have him! With the cunning of his long 
years in the underworld he ran up the stairs 
to the top floor of the next tenement, and 
thence out on the roof. Crossing back, he 
looked down through the skylight, and be¬ 
neath it, in the miserable top floor room, 
saw the Rat throwing his few belongings 
into a trunk. 

With a triumphant snarl Owen smashed 
the skylight with his bare fists and swung 
down amid a shower of glass. Skinny, look¬ 
ing up into the face of retribution, cringed, 
speechless. One step and Conway’s great 
hands closed upon his throat, lifting him 
off the floor and shaking him as a terrier 
shakes a rat. 

In Owen the lust to kill, the primitive 
exaltation of revenge suddenly flamed up in 
a strange, savage joy. What he himself 
was suffering, what Mamie Rose had suf¬ 
fered, Skinny must suffer now. 

Mamie Rose! At the thought of her, a 
swift shock of remembrance, of realization, 
ran through him. At the very moment of 
his triumph,’with all the old instincts clam¬ 


oring wildly, the red haze cleared from 
his brain, and he saw the irremediable fail¬ 
ure he faced if he killed Skinny. And then, 
as clearly as if she had been standing beside 
him, he heard her voice—like the voice of 
an .angel now—reminding him of his 
promise. 

That instant was the crisis of his life. 
Would he kill Skinny, or would he make 
one last fight for the thing Mamie Rose 
had tried to give him? For a second that 
seemed to him an age, he fought the bat¬ 
tle. Then his hands relaxed from Skinny’s 
neck and he sank down at the table, his 
head in his arms. He had won. 

Skinny the Rat, gasping, fled into the 
hallway. At the head of the stairs he 
paused. Someone was coming up. Look¬ 
ing over the baluster, he saw a policeman, 
club and revolver in hand. Returning to 
the room, he climbed to the roof. A glance 
above the broken skylight showed detec¬ 
tives on every side waiting for him. The 
hunted man doubled back. 

There was still the fire-escape. But no, 
there would be policemen in the street. A 
stout clothes line stretched across the tene¬ 
ment court suggested a desperate and final 
plan. Climbing over the fire-escape rail¬ 
ing Skinny grasped the rope and lowered 
himself gently. Then, dangling sixty feet 
above the ground, he commenced his haz¬ 
ardous passage hand over hand to the flat 
opposite. 

But that day’s destiny had already been 
written. The vibrations of the rope 
twitched a scrubbing brush from the w T in- 
dow sill, and it dropped to the concrete 
court at the feet of a grotesquely small and 
misshapen youth who stood there. With an 
oath he looked up. He saw Skinny the Rat 
swinging high above him. 

Humpy O’Neil raised his right hand, his 
revolver spat once, and Skinny ceased to 
move. His paralyzed hands failed him and 
screaming his terror, he fell to the death 
he had earned so well. 
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Investing in the Movies 

THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 

By Paul H. Davis 


J-JUNDREDS of requests have been received by the editors of PHOTOPLAY 
A-MAGAZINE from persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject. In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions, did not have one chance in a hundred to succeed. Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers. 


T HIS time 1 want to take another 
gentle swing at motion picture pro¬ 
motion. 

There are a number of companies 
that have been and are being organized, 
that may be good risks. Some of these con¬ 
cerns have a reasonable chance of success. 
Hut, along with the good, there are some 
that won’t stand the acid test. 

Here is a typical advertisement that the 
prospective investor receives. (This is not 
a copy of any par¬ 
ticular company’s 
circular.) 

The circular also 
sets forth in spar¬ 
kling style the enor¬ 
mous earnings and 
dividends of few 
well known com¬ 
panies that are gen¬ 
erally thought to 
have been highly 
successful, with the 
implied suggestion 
that the A No. 1 
Company will do as 
well. 

This looks allur¬ 
ing. All of us are 
tempted to rush for 
the Western Union. 

In this case “obey 
that impulse” is a 
mighty poor slogan 
to follow—“Stop— 

Loo k—Listen” is 
more to the point. 

If you buy a share 
of stock in the A 
No. 1 Company you 


virtually become a partner in business with 
Mr. John Brown and the other stockhold¬ 
ers. You want to be sure that they are the 
kind of men to keep company with. The 
President is billed as a headliner in the 
motion picture business. Is he—or does 
he just say that he is? Has he a reputation 
for honesty; has he been a successful 
motion picture man? Ask someone in the 
business. Your local theatre manager may 
be able to help you. The cashier at the 
bank where you keep 
the money you might 
invest can doubtless 
check up the capital¬ 
ist—and any law 
directory will give 
you a line on the at¬ 
torney mentioned as 
one of the officers. 

As you know the 
A No. 1 Company, 
before it can sell 
real stock, must 
have been incor¬ 
porated in some 
state. It must have 
a charter that estab¬ 
lishes it as a cor¬ 
poration. You will 
want to know that 
this detail work has 
been properly done 
by some reputable 
attorney. If the A 
No. 1 Company is 
perfectly legitimate 
the officers will give 
you this informa¬ 
tion. 

You should see 


“DO YOU KNOW THAT THERE 
ARE WLLIOHS IN THE 
MOTION PICTURE 
RUSINESS?” 


You see everywhere the interest that the 
public is taking in the motion picture busi¬ 
ness. Would you now like to share in the 
enormous profits? All you have to do is to 
get into the business now. We advise that 
you purchase at once shares in the A No. 1 
Motion Picture Company, which is organized 
to manufacture and distribute motion pic¬ 
tures of the highest order. This company has 
as President, Mr. John Brown, a motion pic¬ 
ture expert; as Vice President, Mr. James 
Smith, a capitalist; as Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Black, an attorney; as Treasurer, Mr. William 
White. This company is organized w r ith a 
capital stock of $500,000—par value $100.00 a 
share. Of this stock there is only $100,000 
available for the public. The price is $100.00 
a share if bought now. If you want to get in 
on this proposition do so at once. You had 
better wire for a reservation of stock. 


" Here is a typical advertisement that the prospective 
investor receives. ... In this case 'obey that im¬ 
pulse* is a mighty poor slogan to follow. ” 
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that the by-laws of this corporation are 
such that you, as a stockholder, are con¬ 
sidered. I know of one company for in¬ 
stance that had its by-laws so worked out 
that as fast as the company earned profits 
the officers increased their salaries and divi¬ 
dends were always something to expect but 
never to get. 

This A No. 1 circular states that only 
$100,000 of stock is available for the pub¬ 
lic. In other words—the company is 
offering one-fifth of its stock and hopes to 
receive $100,000 in cash. The question 
that at once arises in your mind is—What 
becomes of the rest of the stock? Now 
some of it may be held in the treasury of 
the company to be sold for future develop¬ 
ments : some of it may have been already 
sold before the public offering is made. But 
there is a chance that a large part of the 
$400,000 remaining has gone to insiders. 
It is perfectly legitimate and recognized 
that the promoters of a company have a 
right to receive for their services in pro¬ 
moting and organizing a fair remuneration. 
You must be sure, however, that the re¬ 
muneration they receive is in keeping with 
what they do—not legalized graft. If the 
A No. 1 insiders plan to take four-fifths 
of the company and give you, the public, 
one-fifth for $100,000, using the money 
that you pay in as their entire working 
capital, you may be the goat. Since the 
A No. 1 Company is so anxious to let you 
in on a good thing gently ask if you are 
holding the financial bag with the expec¬ 
tation of getting one-fifth of the profits 
when and if earned. 

LJERE’S a real test. Are the officers and 
* * close friends of the company putting 
real money in the proposition, other than 
paying for the advertising and stationery 


question he may say that he and his asso¬ 
ciates have done their part by creating the 
big idea. He may add that his stock has 
been paid for by valuable contracts with 
actors, directors, exchanges and the like. 
You must be sure that these contracts are 
bona fide and are worth the amount of 
stock that is being paid for them, other¬ 
wise it may work very seriously to your 
disadvantage in the future. 

In most states the common stock of a cor¬ 
poration must be fully paid. Now “fully 
paid” means something more than having 
that statement printed on the stock cer¬ 
tificate. It means that for each $100.00 of 
stock there must be assets in the corpora¬ 
tion worth $100.00, either in the form of 
cash or contracts, or other valuable prop¬ 
erty. If there has been any fraud or gross 
negligence in valuing the contracts or serv¬ 
ices or the like that paid for the common 
stock there is a chance that, if the company 
ever goes bankrupt, you, as a stockholder, 
may be called on by the creditors to make 
up the difference between what the stock 
was actually worth and its par value. 

There have been companies where the 
organization from a technical standpoint is 
very satisfactory, but where the money paid 
in by stockholders never actually reached 
the treasury of the company intact. Some¬ 
times a syndicate of insiders will underwrite 
the stock at an exceedingly low figure and 
sell it to you at par. The money you think 
goes to develop the business lines instead 
the pockets of the promoters. A reasonable 
commission in a case like this is legitimate 
—but there is opportunity here for a hold¬ 
up. It is also a mighty good thing to find 
out from the officers of the A No. 1 Com¬ 
pany what they are going to do with the 
money they get from the sale of stock. It 
might be legal for the officers to pay them¬ 



which enables them to interest 
you? Ask Mr. Brown how 
much stock he has bought 
with actual cash. 
If vou ask this 


selves fat fees for services out of the cash 
they receive from the sale of stock. Find 
out the financial 
program before yc 
sign your check. 


It is often a grim joke, to see how the 
difference between Expectation and 
Realization carries out the old “little 
end of the horn ’' idea. 


(>11 
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THE A No. 1 circular, like all the rest, 
* inspired we will say by enthusiasm, bids 
you rush into the business before it is too 
late. They all dwell at length on the enor¬ 
mous earnings of the business and the great 
need for haste in making an investment. 
As a matter of fact, while the motion pic¬ 
ture business has not attracted a great deal 
of attention from the standpoint of the in¬ 
vestor until recently, the business itself is 
not new. Men high up in the business say 
that it has passed out of the stage where 
anyone can break into the game and make 
an enormous profit—“Just like that.” 

When these circulars quote the estab¬ 
lished companies and mention their great 
earnings they, of course, attempt to draw a 
parallel between the older companies and 
the new concern just being promoted. This 
is most misleading. It would be the same 
as to sav that because John D. succeeded in 
building an enormous fortune anyone can 
do the same. It is possible but hardly 
probable. 

Experience has shown that nearly all 
motion picture stocks can be purchased 
as cheaply, if not at a lower figure, 
some time after the corporation has been 
organized than it can the time the promo¬ 
tion is in full swing. There is one large 
distributing concern that is looked on as 
being highly successful. The stock of this 
concern was originally sold at $100.00 a 
share for the preferred stock, each share of 
preferred carrying a bonus of one*-half a 
share of common stock. At the present 
time the market on both the preferred and 
common stock is about $50.00 a share. If a 
man attempted to sell his stock now, hav¬ 
ing bought it at the time of the promotion, 
he would lose about $25.00 on each $100.00 
invested, yet this concern does a business 
running into the millions and until recently 
has paid dividends at a high rate. The 


same can be said of several other companies 
that have been successful. There have 
been scores of companies promoted that 
have not been successful, that have entirely 
died out of the business, leaving nothing 
for the stockholders. 

A conservative way to promote a motion 
picture company would be for a small 
group of insiders to get together, organize 
their company, pay up the necessary money 
to get the business started and, having 
demonstrated what the possibilities of the 
business were, then recapitalize and offer 
as much stock to the public as their finan¬ 
cial needs require. The investor would 
then have the past experience of the com¬ 
pany on which to base a judgment as to 
the value of the shares. Unfortunately 
this method has been followed in only a 
few cases. 

/'"XNE of the companies that is quoted in 
nearly all stock circulars is a concern 
that distributed a serial film in a most 
profitable way. The stock of this concern 
was never offered generally to the public. 
A small group of people who understood 
the inside working of the business put up 
all the money that was necessary to handle 
the situation. 

If you stifle that impulse to wire for an 
allotment of stock you will have done 
much. And if you miss getting A No. 1 
stock you will doubtless have a chance next 
week to invest in another company equally 
good. Any legitimate concern organized 
with the idea of making money out of the 
motion picture business, not out of stock 
promotion, will be glad to give you all the 
detail information you want about its 
organization and scope—providing you ask 
seriously and intelligently. You will not 
lose the real opportunity you are waiting 
for by taking time to investigate. 
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The Players from Ocean to Ocean 

F OR sale—one good old fashioned name, to their hard earned shekels either. The Patlie 
wit. Mack . When the Keystone comedies Company got Burr McIntosh to play the part 


1 wit. Mack. When the Keystone comedies 
went into society and joined the Triangle those 
in charge of the program resurrected Mr. Sen- 
nett’s baptismal name. Now it’s Macklyn. 

A ND still they come. Now 
it is Otis Harlan who an¬ 
nounces his separation from 
the stage forever and is mar¬ 
ried to Miss Photoplay. No 
doubt they will live happily 
ever after. 

O UT of the West comes a 
P. A. story about Francis 
X. Bushman putting the late 
champion James J. Jeffries 
into a peaceful slumber during 
a combat which forms part of 
a forthcoming Metro produc¬ 
tion, “Pennington’s Choice.” 

We don’t doubt Mr. Bush¬ 
man’s ability to do it. but it 
would not be the first time 
that a P. A. had conjured a 

knock-out out of a love pat. „ „, . 

House Peters ts mot 

A NEW St. Louis picture 

house is building a garage for baby car¬ 
riages as one of its attractions. Good idea. 

T HE good old gentlemen of the “Legiti¬ 
mate” stage whose dismal croakings are 
heard every time the screen scores a new suc¬ 
cess will bitterly resent the new triumph. The 
Metro organization will release a new picture, 
“The Final Judgment” soon, and a month 
afterwards the stage version of the photoplay 
will be produced on the speaking stage at a 
prominent Broadway Theatre. 

H ELEN POLLOCK is one of the new stars 
with the Rolfe Co. She is the daughter 

of Channing Pol- ___ 

lock, one of 
America’s fore¬ 
most playwrights 
and authors. Mr. 

Pollock’s first con¬ 
tribution to Pho¬ 
toplay Magazine 
appears in this is¬ 
sue. Don’t miss it. 

This is the Helen 
that falls out of 
the car all through 
the story. 


¥ R U F U S 
J- WALLING¬ 
FORD has broken 
into the moving 
picture business. 
And he didn’t have 
to organize a pho¬ 
ney corporation 
and cheat any poor 
countrymen out of 



their hard earned shekels either. The Patlie 
Company got Burr McIntosh to play the part 
of the genial Rufus, and Max Figman will take 
the role of Blackie Daw. 

H ouse peters, who has 

been doing fine work in the 
Lasky pictures, has joined 
Lubiri in Philadelphia. 

H AZEL DALY, a Chicago 
high school girl 18 years 
of age, has been selected as 
leading lady for Tom Mix. 
Her only previous experience 
has been playing as an extra 
at the Essanay studios, which 
goes to show that age and ex¬ 
perience is not as winning a 
combination as youth, beauty, 
and cleverness. 


I N a new Famous Players pro¬ 
duction, “A Girl of Yester- 


Iduction, “A Girl of Yester- 

_| day.” which Mary Pickford 

--* wrote for herself, Mary and 

„ „, Jack, her brother, appear in 

House Peters ts moving to Philadelphia. t heir true relationship for the 

first time. 

for baby car- 

Good idea. LADYS HULETTE is a new addition to 

\Jthe Thanhouser Studios at New Rochelle, 
the “Legiti- More youth, beauty, etc. 
croakings are 

es a new sue- 9 I *HE famous Inceville is to become history, 
triumph. The 1 Thomas H. Ince is building a new moving 
i new picture, picture town in Culver City, California. Ince- 

ind a month ville, with its rough mining camp appearance, 

the photoplay will still be one of the landmarks of Los An- 

ig stage at a geles. Motion picture history was made there. 

T HE Selig Company is suing the Mutual 
Film Corporation. The former produced 
the daughter “The House of a Thousand Candles” and they 
___claim that the lat¬ 
ter’s production of 
“The House of a 
Thousand Scan¬ 
dals” is an in¬ 
fringement. 

B ill r u s- 

SELL who has 
done such fine 
work as Blair 
Stanley in “The 
Diamond from the 
Sky” is through 
with this villain 
. business. He is 
going back to 
heroing. If Bill 
wasn’t such a 
good actor he 
wouldn’t have 
made such a good 
villain, because he 
Max Figman and Burr Me Intash, as Blackie Daw and is anything but a 

J. Rufus Wallingford. bad g U y j n rea j I jf e 
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And What They Are Doin£ Today 


I X the “Iron Strain” Louise Glaum and Enid 
Markey, who are close friends in real life, 
put on a real fight—hair pulling, and all that. 
When they finished the scene Louise said to 
Enid: “1 had no idea you were such a 

panther.” “All you need to be a leopard is 
spots.” returned Louise, and 
neither is a cat. 

R osemary theby has 

a bad habit. She can’t keep 
away from auction sales of 
antiques. Whenever they are 
unable to find Miss Theby* 
around the studios they look in 
the paper to see where the auc¬ 
tion sales are being held. They 
always find her there. 

W HEN Edwin S. Porter, 
production manager of the 
Famous Players, and his com¬ 
pany finished “Bella Donna” 
at St. Augustine, Florida, the 
natives were unable to recog¬ 
nize their own town, so littered 
up was it with Moorish Kiosks 
and other hard fragments of 
oriental atmosphere. 

W ILTON LACKAYE once produced— 
himself—a play based on Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables.” “Couldn’t you induce the man¬ 
agers to produce the play?” he was .asked. 
“Produce it?” exclaimed Lackaye. “Why, I 
couldn't find one who could pronounce it.” 



The new Kalem 
name’s 


a list of many people in Australia who had 
invited her to their homes if she ever visited 
that far-away Continent. 

T WO big film corporations hit the rocks 
in one week during October. The liabili¬ 
ties on one were given as over 
'$r, 000,000 and the assets as un¬ 
known. For further particu¬ 
lars see “Investing in the Mov¬ 
ies,” on another page. If you 
have any money to spare, buy 
an automobile. It will at least 
give you a good run for your 
coin. 

T HE Keystone studio is 
about as safe a sanctuary 
as the first line trenches in 
France. First Mabel Normand 
was almost killed by a blow on 
the head, which gave her con 
cussion of the brain; then 
Weber and Fields were nearly- 
demolished in an automobile 
accident. Just a few weeks 
before, Minta Durfee got 
tangled up in a washing ma¬ 
chine. The Sennet stars are 
bad risks for the accident insurance men. 

M ORE joy for the old stage reactionary. 

Nat Goodwin called off the stage produc¬ 
tion in which he was to star. He likes the 
shivering tintypes, as somebody has called the 
motion pictures. 


Helen—Her last 
Gibson, 



L AURA OAKLEY, film star and chief of 
police at Universal City, has married Mil- 
ton Moore, camera man of the Kerrigan-Vic- 
tor Company. But she is not going to give 
up her place in the line of film stars. 


T ACK PICK- 
J F O R D has 
joined the Selig 
Company, and is 
in Los Angeles. 

T OM F O R E- 
MAN, of Las- 
kv’s, went hunting 
recently in the 
desert. Here is his 
own account of 
the trip: “Bagged 
a brace of rattlers, 
one skinny rabbit, 
and just missed a 
Gila Monster.” 

M ary pick- 
FORD’S 
greatest loss in the 
recent Famous 
Players Fire was 
her bull terrier. 
“Ted.” She also 
regrets the loss of 


J JOOT Mon! The Universal Company is 


[going to put Robert Bums’ 
ter” on the films. 


“Tam O’Shan- 


“Eeny! Meeny! Miny! Mo! n Joseph Jefferson and Douglas 
Fairbanks, at the Fine Arts Studio, must be counting out, 
to see who eats this can of rat poison. 


N OW Cleo Madison is a real honest to good¬ 
ness director, or rather directress. She’s 
a good one too. 

A TOLEDO, O., 
depart- 
ment store has hit 
upon a real idea. 
As an added at¬ 
traction for their 
fashion show they 
put in a projection 
equipment and 
showed two fea¬ 
ture pictures to 
their customers. 

L ITTLE Mar¬ 
jorie Daw of 
the Lasky Com¬ 
pany in whom 
Geraldine Farrar 
took such a great 
interest has been 
given a big part. 
She plays the role 
of Nora in “The 
Chorus Lady,” a 
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story told elsewhere in this issue. 

F LORENCE LA BADIE, wearing a num¬ 
ber of jewel-heirlooms of great value, 
recently went shopping in New York. When 
she reached home she found she had encoun- 


of the allegorical scenes of “The Mother and 
the Law,” is said to be creating some entirely 
new effects which even his own lieutenant- 
directors are not allowed to see. This per¬ 
haps accounts for Mr. Griffith’s absence from 
the Triangle programme. 


tered a “dip”—pickpocket, to translaje—and 

all he had taken was a package of cheap stage A RTHUR MAUDE, whom* you will re¬ 
jewelry, total value a dollar, which she had member in Tom Ince’s “The Devil.” “The 

purchased to wear in a forth- Cup of Life,” and “The Re¬ 
coming Thanhouser feature. ward,” has become a director. 

and as such has ioined 


W HILE enacting a scene 
for the production of 
“Barbara Frietchie” recently, 
at Fort Lee, Mary Miles 
Minter accidentally shot Wil¬ 
liam Morse in the arm. The 
wound did not prove very se¬ 
rious, however, although it 
caused a lot of excitement for 
a while. 

M abel normand is to 

join the film colony at 
Fort Lee, N. J.. shortly. There 
will be a new Keystone com¬ 
pany located there. Roscoe 
Arbuckle will also join the 
eastern company and do 
a large share of the direct¬ 
ing. 



Hazel Daly, the Chicago school-girl 
who is now Tom Mix's leading lady. 


the Horsley company. Mr. 
Maude, who is a cousin of the 
distinguished actor, Cyril 
Maude, is directing Crane Wil- 
J)ur, in a three-reel play called 
“The Blood of Our Brothers.*' 

H erbert brenon has 

added a third company to 
the group of Fox people now- 
working under his command 
in Kingston, Jamaica. He 
went down from New York 
with one. was quickly followed 
by a second, and now has a 
total—principals, supernumera¬ 
ries and all—of more than 
2,000 people in charge, besides 
laborers. Deserves the title of 
photographic Field Marshal, 
doesn’t he? 


A ND. by the way, do you know that this 
same Mr. Arbuckle is one of the greatest 
of comedy directors? He has turned out hun¬ 
dreds of them. Of late he has been putting 
many of the stage stars who have joined the 
Keystone company through their paces. 

N ORMA and Constance Talmadge, recent 
Vitagraph stars, have become members of 
Griffith’s Fine Arts Studio. Norma will play 
opposite Robert Harron in her first picture 
play, written by Lee McConville. the name 
of which has not been determined. 

T HE long-heralded Lubin release,. “Tillie’s 
Tomato Surprise” (six reels), in which 
Marie Dressier was starred, failed to 


R ICHARD LeGALLIENNE, internation¬ 
ally-known poet, novelist and critic, is 
among the famous literary folk who are turn¬ 
ing to the screen as an ultimate means of ex¬ 
pression. Mr. LeGallienne has just completed 
“The Chain Invisible.” said to be a remark¬ 
able problem play. It is being done in five 
acts by the World Film corporation. 

C ATHERINE CALVERT, widow of 
dramatist Paul Armstrong, whose sudden 
death occurred recently, is to appear in photo¬ 
plays in a number of his dramas. Her first 

picture*, now being made at the World studios, 
IS “The Heart of a Thief," adapted from one 
of the last dramas written by her hus- 


shake the Fox Theater in New York 
with convulsive laughter on its 
first showing, and was taken 
back to the studio to be deleted A 
of some of its dragging periods. 

M ARGUERITE CLARK 

wishes it announced I | 
that her appearance in /// 

“Still Waters” does not I 

portend an extension of 1 

the regular bathing sea- III 

son. It’s merely busi- u\ 

ness. \ 

T HE new “man of mys- 
story” in active photog- 
raphy is Griffith, of the D. ^ 
Wark frontispiece. Mr. Grif¬ 
fith has erected a lofty obstruc¬ 
tion around his own particular 
studio in the Fine Arts lot at 
Hollywood, and in the screening 



Photo by White. 
Helen Pollock, with the 
Rolfe Company. 


H ERE’S an interesting bit of 
gossip about Tom Ince: he 
has promised to-revive, with 
\\ full respect for the period 
\ and traditions, some of the 
\ great comedies of the 
\\\ "Wallackian epoch” in 
the history of the Ameri- 
I can theatre. So far, 
7 Ince has been synony¬ 
my mous with punch and 
Ilf power. His experiment in 
placing upon the screen— 
for the first time?—genteel 
comedy of situation will be 
intently watched. 

CARL METCALFE, Lubin 
JCj matinee idol, is now directing 
Billie Reeves. 
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JUST A FEW LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Reads Nothing Else 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Photoplay Publishing Co. 

I certainly do enjoy reading your magazines 
and can hardly wait each month to receive it. 
I am not interested in any other reading what 
ever, but just give me a Photoplay and I am 
contented. Respectfully, 

Hazel E. Matlock. 

Looks Good in Our Buttonhole 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rocks and Roses Editor. 

I am an ardent admirer of your magazine 
and I always make a mad rush to the news¬ 
stand and secure the first copy. I enjoy very 
much the department of questions and an¬ 
swers. Another of the best things the Photo¬ 
play contains is the “Casts of Stories from 
Films.** That makes the stories more inter¬ 
esting. With lots of good luck to you, I 
remain, Virginia Eddy. 


You’re All Invited 

.Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Editor. 

Your Rocks and Roses department is all 
wrong. Why on earth don’t you invite people 
to send in criticisms of the weak-kneed plays 
and the over-done acting we all have to stand 
for. instead of smothering you with roses 
about your magazine all the time? Yours, 
_ M. L. Wolfe. 

Here’s One Already! 

Flint, Mich. 

Photoplay Magazine. 

I’ve been putting off sending in my sub¬ 
scription for a long time but at last here is 
the P. O. order for $ 1 . 50 . While I am writing 
you it might interest you to know that there 
are a good many people up here who are so 
disgusted with a certain very popular 
comedian (question mark) that they steer 
clear of any show where he is run. Why 
don't movie fans get together and form some 
kind of a public opinion to keep out some of 
these things? Begin my subscription with 
Nov. Respectfully, G. L. Goodenow. 


Sticks Up for Q. and A. Man 

Amityville, L. I. 
Editor of “Rocks and Roses.” 

Notwithstanding many adverse criticisms, 
I find your “Questions and Answers” depart¬ 
ment a veritable fount of photoplay knowl¬ 
edge. The serial “Mollie of the Movies” is 
most amusing. 

With most sincere good wishes for the con¬ 
tinued success of your enterprise, I am An 
Ardent Admirer. Ruth Greenebaum. 


We’ll Add More Covers 

Smith’s Grove, Ky. 

Dear Editor. 

I think Photoplay Magazine covers its 
chosen field almost perfectly. It is just simply 
splendid and no photoplaywright, motion pic¬ 
ture fan or operator can afford to be with¬ 
out it. 

I thank you for your kind personal advice 
and wish you the greatest success. Very 
truly, Victor Moulder. 


Do Your Photoplay Shopping 
Early 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Editor. 

I think that your publication is the best on 
the market. It surely does sell quickly up in 
Wilkes-Barre, as on the 7 th of August. 1915 . 
I was unable to get the September number of 
Photoplay anywhere. I would deem it a 
great favor if you could procure me a copy 
of that number and send it to me. I will send 
the 15 c if you can get me one. I will have no 
such trouble in the future, % as I have just sent 
in my subscription to my favorite motion 
picture magazine, Photoplay. Very sincerely 
yours, Victor C. Casper. 


From a Minister’s Wife 

Durant, Okla. 

The Photoplay Magazine. 

Please send me the October number of your 
magazine as soon as issued, as I will not be 
at this address much longer. I am enclosing 
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fifteen cents in stamps for the same. I have 
enjoyed every number, the last always more 
than the first. 

I think every woman who has leisure time 
has a hobby: one of mine is Moving Pictures. 
I read everything from the exchange book to 
Photoplay, which I think is best of all. 
Hoping to receive my copy promptly, I am 
Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Carolyn Edwards. 


Gives Her the Itch! 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Editor Photoplay. 

Here are two perfectly good reasons for 
my dislike of your magazine: It makes me 
anxious, impatient and restless ( for the next 
issue) and 1 always have a poor day at'work 
the day following the magazine’s appearance 
(because I have sat up half the night devour¬ 
ing it). 

It came yesterday. Sleepily yours. 

Clay a A. Taylor. 


Ban£! A Hard 
One 

Emporia. Kansas. 
Gentlemen : 

... While I am 
kicking I Want to say 
that your covers are so 
absolutely bum that the 
first thing I do when 
I get my magazine is 
to tear the covers off. 
For heaven’s sake do 
something to them. 
Very truly, 

P. G. Bentley. 

A Red “Deer 
Reader” 

Red Deer. 
Alberta, Canada. 
Editor "Rocks and 
Roses/’ 

The Photoplay 
Magazine has so much 
rich red blood injected 
into its veins that it is 
bound to havfc an enor¬ 
mous "circulation.” I 
buy a copy each month, 
but about four or five 
other people have to 
read it before I can 
have even a peek. 
They are all crazy 
about it here. 

Kindly send a sam¬ 
ple copy to my lady 
friend. Miss Rachel 
Hewson, Richlands, 
Virginia, and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 

James E. Butler. 





Photoplay In the Wilds 

Missoula, Montana. 
Photoplay Publishing Co. 

Enclosed please find a small photo taken 
during our last trip into the Wilds. You 
will see in the foreground a Photoplay 
Magazine.. This was not taken to adver¬ 
tise the Photoplay, it was accidental. It 
shows that your splendid magazine is not 
only found m the cities. I am respectfully 
yours, 

Wm. E. Krankh. 


Mary with Pirik 
Eyes? Never! 

Montreal, Canada. 
Dear Sirs. 

For goodness sake 
please try to get a 
decent cover on your 
magazine. The last one 
of Beverly Bayne was 
a disgrace and it should 
not have been, as she 
is one of the most 
beautiful actresses in 
the movies. 

Another rock that 
should hit you is that 
some of your inter¬ 
viewers are either 
blind or color blind. 
In one issue you say 
that Mary Pick ford 
has grey eyes; in an¬ 
other that she has blue 
eyes, and still further 
that she has brown 
eyes! I suppose the 
next time they will be 
pink. 

Otherwise I think 
your magazine the best 
yet. Yours truly, 

Dixie Browne. 

Old Doc. 

Photoplay 

Woodbine, N. J. 
Photoplay Publish¬ 
ing Co. 

I have read your 
beautiful magazine 
over and over, till I 
think I know all in it 


Here’s Twinkles for You! 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dear Editor. 

The October issue of Photoplay hit the 
hundred per cent mark. 

My longing to be an actress for the camera 
is at its height. Perhaps you will laugh, but 
I am determined to succeed; and I am going 
to enter your "Doubles” and "Beauty and 
Brains” contests. I have organized a club 
and we act out photoplays. Later I will send 
you a picture of the members. I am one of 
the directors. Keep on making Photoplay 
touch the one hundred per cent mark. Sin¬ 
cerely, Zoa. E. Parr. 


"by heart.” Your magazine tells me all / 
want to know, and goodness! I’m a curious 
character. I have a peculiar disease called 
"movie craze” and all that can cure me is your 
magazine. Your sincere admirer, 

Ida Fleet. 

A New Zealand Posle 

Auckland, New Zealand. 

Dear Sir: 

Your magazine is a grand guide to the lover 
of movies, and an eye opener to those who 
are disinterested. Respectfully yours, 

A. E. Tronson. 
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T HIS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of Photoplay Magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are caper to serve you, but 
don’t ask foolish questions : don’t ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. Write on 
one side of your paper only ; put your name and 
address on each page ; always sign your name, but 
give a title for use in the magazine. Your 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
as possible. Don't send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
questions. Address your letters to “Questions 
and Answers. Photoplay Magazine, Chicago.” 


M. S. B., Mobgan Hill. Calif. —The cast of the 
Ince production “An Alien,” is given herewith. 
This is the screen adaptation of George Beban s 
stage success “The Sign of the Rose,” in which he 
has appeared regularly for a number of years. 
When “An Alien” was first presented in New York 
the story was carried through nine reels of film 
and concluded with one act of spoken drama, 
wherein the actors took up the thread of the story 
in their own proper persons. This, however, wras 
not the success anticipated and the film conclusion 
was substituted for the spoken ending. We some¬ 
times wonder if the remark so often heard, “All it 
lacks is the voice.” is not altogether a misconcep¬ 
tion. We are inclined to believe that people prefer 
to enjov the pictures in quiet, undisturbed by some¬ 
one talking to them. But here’s the cast: Pietro 
and Rosa, bis daughter, are George Beban and 
Blanche Schwed : the Inspector. Edward Gillespie ; 
Phil and William Griswold. Jack Nelson and Hay¬ 
ward Ginn : Mrs. Wm. Griswold and Dorothy Gris¬ 
wold, Andrea Lynne and Thelma Salter: Robbins, 
Jack Davidson :* the cashier, Edith MacBride; the 
proprietor of the shop. J. Frank Burke; Cogan, 
w. J. Kane: the nurse and the maid, Ida Lewis 
and Fanny Midgley. 

H. R. H., Los Angeles. —Dustin Farnum has 
never appeared in the Art Section in any of the 
back numbers, but we’ll tell you something. He 
will soon. Dustin Farnum’s photograph, the same 
size and style as the Art Section pictures, will be 
one of a hundred which w r e are going to publish in 
book form in a few’ days. The book will have a 
four-color cover of Mary Pickford and a hundred of 
vour favorite players’ pictures, suitable for fram¬ 
ing. It Is going to cost only 50c. 


H. K. A., Chicago. —Lasky’s “Chimmie Fadden,’’ 
Is the same Victor Moore you saw in “The Talk of 
New York.” I>o you remember that song about 
“far from the hurley-burley of Broadway?” Looks 
as though he had been singing that to himself 
every day lately, for he has signed a three-year 
contract with the sunshine catchers at Hollywood. 


J. E., Bloomfield, N. J., remarks that “Photo¬ 
play Magazine always seems to have something 
to bring the readers in closer contact with the 
magazine. First it was the publication of the let¬ 
ters by fans, and now it is the ‘Beauty and Brains 
Contest,’ and the ‘Doubles of Players.’ ” Inter¬ 
views with Mildred Harris and Mae Marsh? Surely, 
before long. 

A. G., New York City. —Ella Hall and Robert 
Leonard are at the western studios of the Universal 
at the company’s California city. Miss Hall is a 
New Yorker, with ail the added pep and en¬ 
thusiasm that California can lend to genius; it is 
said that she was educated in New York, but for 
our part we are quite sure that her education never 
started until she was outside of New York’s con¬ 
fining walls. She was born March 17, 181)7. 
Blanche Sweet came Trom Chicago, but did lier first 
screen work with Blograph when Griffith held 
sway. 

A. M.. Cleveland. —Chester Barnett Is with the 
World Films; lie plays the part of the young art- 
student-lover in “Trilby,” with Lackaye and Clara 
Kimball Young, which has recently been released 
by the World. 


Blingcm, Calif. —Earle. Clara and Kathlyn 
Williams are not related to each other. We liked 
the “Rosary.” very much. “A Sultana of the 
Desert” Is Kathlyn Williams’ latest, an October 
Fourth Selig. 

H. IL, and E. II.. Memphis, and E. S., Pitts- 
ford. N. Y.—We have no idea why Francis X. 
Bushman left Essanay: proliably. however, as is 
usuallv the case in any business change, because 
he felt the opportunities and the returns would be 
greater with Metro. Joseph Kaufman is not mar¬ 
ried. 

B. G.. Martinsbi rg, W. Va —Marguerita Fis¬ 
cher and her husband-director, Harry Pollard, 
are now with the World Film Corporation and 
should be addressed at the New York office, r Urns 
in which she appears will continue to be released 
by the American company for some time however. 


T. G. E., Minneapolis. —We know that we are 
right on this scenario school matter, and what 
other people say makes little difference. We have 
the same use for those fake schools that we have 
for cockroaches and little red ants and diggers 
and things. In fact, chiggers and ants have the 
virtue of taking a vacation during the winter—so 
they have to be ranked higher than the other pests. 


F. E. M., Saginaw. Mini., and G. R. M.. Toledo. 
—“I think the idea of giving the casts of stories in 
each issue is great.” This apparently makes it 
unanimous ! Alice in Lasky’s play “Kindling,” is 
Florence Dagmar—she is the niece of the lady 
who owns the flats. Charlie Chaplin is at the Los 
Angeles Essanay office and should be addressed 
there. 

The Lupin Mfg. Co. announce that they are in 
the market for strong single reel dramas. 
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G. V. B. t New York City.—T hanks for the In¬ 
formation—you’ve done enough for your country, 
you don’t need to enlist. Besides, tbc army 
wouldn’t take an unfit—or a misfit, lour note 
savors of yellow journalism and we can not use it. 

E. M. G., Washington, and V. M., St. Louis.-— 
Albert Roscoe is no longer with Essanay. but is 
playing in stock at present. You are rather am¬ 
bitious for a beginner—to write a play and take 
the leading role in the presentation of it, seems 
rather a staggering burden to think of assuming. 

L. D. T., Greenville, S. C.—“I wish to ask you 
why the iarge cities are able to give us moving 
pictures of lengthy stories for 10 cents and yet.in 
small towns we pay the same and get ones that 
apparently are old and badly worn* It is the 
old question of volume of business: in the small 
town the attendance is counted in hundreds, 
whereas in the larger cities it is counted in thou¬ 
sands, which enables the exhibitor to pay the 
higher prices for the first run films. The small 
town houses simply can’t do it for 10 cents, and 
they therefore have to wait until the prices are 
within reach. This is the reason for the agitation 
for higher prices of admission—better, newer, 
pictures. 

It. J. I., Nbw York City.— The boy in Reliance’s 
“Little Lumberjack.’’ is Paul Willis, and the mill 
owner’s little girl is Mildred Harris. The stream 
is the San Gabriel, northeast of Hollywood, through 
the Arroyo Seco. In “The Beat of the \ear the 
cub reporter is Fred Hamer and Joyce, who did tnc 
killing, is Eugene Pallette. 

E. G., Jersey City, N. J.—Cleo Madison and 
Augusta Anderson are different persons: Julia 
Swayne Gordon and Anita Stewart are with Vita- 
graph. _ 

D. S., Dallas, Tbx.—T heda Bara may be ad¬ 
dressed in care of Fox Film Corp.. Blanche Sweet 
and Carlyle Blackwell in care of Lasky s Holly¬ 
wood studio: and Mary Pickford’s address is given 
elsewhere. 


M. G. T., Sumner, N. Z., says : “I must 
praise for the pictures of photoplayers. 
all so clear. I should frame them only 
spoil the magazines to cut them out.’’ Therefore, 
New Zealand, you should get the one hundred pic¬ 
tures of players which we are publishing—pictures 
the same style and size as those in the Art Section 
and you can frame them nicely. 


G. R., New York. —It is said that Charles Chap¬ 
lin is responsible for the plays which he Is pro¬ 
ducing: that the ideas and the direction are his 
own. Just how far this is true is impossible to 
say, but the greater share of the author-director 
role is undoubtedly his. 


jrfve you 
They are 
it would 


C. H. W., Philadelphia, and E. M., Atlanta.— 
The Kalem “Ham and Bud,” pictures are made at 
the Hollywood studio, and the girl in whom you 
are so interested is Ethel Teare. This is not the 
studio where the “Hazards of Helen’’ are filmed; 
that is at Glendale. Lorraine Huling is Margy. the 
leading lady, in “When Hungry Hamlet Fled. 
This was an August Thanhouser. 


L II. G.. Concord, N. H.—-The Majestic-Reliance 
studio at Hollywood has turned out numerous chil¬ 
dren’s plays, and practically has a stock company 
of cbilaren. 


B. H., Albuquerque, N. M.—Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine has never featured an article on Olga Petrova, 
but one probably will appear in some future Issue. 


B. B., Battle Creek, Mich. —Do you mean to 
say you do not know that Mary Pickford Is the 
wffe of Owen Moore, and that she is with Famous 
Players and he with the Triangle? Grace Cunard 
is now working on a continuation of “The Broken 
Coin” serial, and it is said there will be five or six 
episodes added. 


F F., Hartford. Conn. —The cast of “The Cir¬ 
cular Staircase” is given in the October issue on 
page 174, and we ask you to refer to it there. 


Casts of Stories from Photo¬ 
plays in This Issue 


THE MASQUERADERS 
(From the play by Henry Arthur Janes) 
Famous Players 


Dulcie Larondie 
David Remon 
Sir Brice Skene 
Monty Lushington 
Lady Crandover 
Clarice , her daughter 
Helen Larondie 
Eddie Remon 
Proprietor of Stagg Inn 


Hazel Dawn 
Elliott Dexter 
Frank Losee 
Norman Tharp 
Ida Darling 
Evelyn Farris 
Nina Lindsey 
Charles Bryant 
Russell Bassett 


THE CONQUEROR 
(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Ince-Triangle 


Mark Horn 
Vida Madison 
Wayne Madison 
Lillian Madison 
Mrs. Wayne Madison 


Willard Mack 
Child Markey 
J. Barney Sherry 
Margaret Thompsojn 
Louise Brownell 


THE CHORUS LADY 

(Novelization of the photoplay version of the 
Chorus Lady founded on the play of 
the same name by James Forbes) 

Lasky 


Patricia O’Brien, the Cho¬ 
rus Lady known as “Pat” 

Nora O’Brien, Pat’s 
younger sister 

Danny Mallory , a young 
detective 

Dicky Crawford, who backs 
the show 


Cleo Ridgely 
Margery Daw 
Wallace Reid 
Richard Grey 


REGENERATION 
(From the Play by Owen Kildare) 


Fox 


Owen Conway 
Marie Deering 
Skinny the Rat 
Asst. Diet. Atty. 
Jim Conway 


Rockcliffe Fellowes 
Anna Q. Nilsson 
Wm. A. Sheer 
Carl Ilarbaugh 
James Marcus 
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^ THE 
STRENGTH 
s. TEST 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 

EXAMINATION 


^ THE 
BLOOD TEST 


“WHERE EATING IS A SCIENCE” 

MOST PEOPLE are ill because of wrong modes of living. Hie 
A 1 moment a patient enters the doors of this University of Health, his 
habits and daily mode of life are changed ... he is taken back to simple 
principles at once; simple diet properly regulated, health-building exer¬ 
cise, the out-door life, sunshine, fresh air, physiologic medical treatment, 
and rest for body and mind. 

The diet system of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is the result of almost half a century 
of thorough-going scientific research. It is not based on fads, guess-work, or unproven 
theories. The Sanitarium dietitians have succeeded in making a simple, wholesome bill 
of fare which is surprisingly varied and appetizing. A wide variety of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, hygienically prepared, and a thousand and one new dainty and delectable 
dishes give zest to the menu. Tempting nut and cereal preparations take the place of 
heavy, indigestible foods. The new calorie system, originated at this institution, enables 
each patient to regulate the diet to his own individual needs. Most people who visit 
the Sanitarium to learn the better way are so favorably impressed with the new diet 
system that they continue it after returning home. 

In addition to opportunities for education in ''right living, the Sanitarium affords many unique advan¬ 
tages to health seekers. First of all, the most thorough-going examination possible is made by a corps of 
experts. Chemists and bacteriologists examine kidney and bowl excretions, X-Ray 
experts inspect heart, lungs, stomach and other internal parts. A complete inven¬ 
tory of the whole body is made. Hydrotherapy, phototherapy, electrotherapy, 
mechanotherapy, diathermy, radium, medical gymnastics, electrical exercises, 
massage, and all other scientific remedies are applied by the aid of 300 
specially trained nurses and attendants and the most varied and 
complete equipment ever installed. 

Guests have the combined advantages to be derived 
from favorable climatic conditions, attractive sur- 
round'ngs, scientific methods, and close and con¬ 
scientious medical supervision with interesting 
daily lectures and health classes, physical 
culture and health training. 

Send for this Book 

A free copy of booklet, "The 
Simple Life in a Nutshell "by Dr. 

Kellogg, of the Sanitarium and 
copies of daily menus mailed on 
request. Sign and mail the 
coupon today. 


wr^ Box 156 

The Sanitarium 
Battle Creek, Mich, 
r Send me the free book¬ 
let “The Simple Life," 
by Dr. Kellogg and copies 
of Sanitarium Menus. 


Name 


Address 


M it 


City 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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H. A. B.—The Indian, in “Helena of the North,” 
is not of the scalp-gathering variety; he is a sub¬ 
stitute for the real article, but the substitute is 
better than the original. Brigham Royce takes the 
part—no Indian ever had a name like that Mar¬ 
guerite Clark’s portrayal was splendid. 


A. R., Springfield, Mass. —E. K. Lincoln is with 
the Photo Play Productions Co., 220 West 42d St., 
New York City. Pierre, in “Helend of the North,” 
is Elliott Dexter, and in “Snobs,” Ethel Hamilton 
Is played by Anita King. 


J. M. S., Dallas, Tex.— Conway Tearle is 
Helena’s lover in “Helene of the North.” Harold 
Lockwood’s address is American Film Mfg. Co., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. He will gladly send you a 

S icture—so will May Allison, same address. 

. M. S. is the first to come right out and say it: 
“Is he married? If so. do you suppose his wife 
will care? Anyway I’m going to risk it!” That’s 
the spirit: when tempted yield at once and avoid 
the struggle! But, you’re all right, because he 
isn’t. 


C. A. M.. Albany. N. Y.—Each episode of the 
“Trey o’ Hearts,” had a title of its own, the fifteen 
being, in the order of release: “Flower o’ the 
Flames,” “White Water,” “The Sea Venture.” 
“Dead Reckoning,” “The Sunset Tide,” “The Crack 
o’ Doom,” “Stalemate.” “The Mock Rose,” “As the 
Crow Flies.” “Steel Ribbons." “The Painted Hills.” 
“The Mirage,” “The Jaws.” “The First Law” and 
“The Last Trump.” Dorothy North, at four years, 
in “Always in the Way,” is Ethermary Oakland. 


W. McG., San Francisco. —No, indeed. Pearl 
White is not married, and she did not appear in 
Pathe’s “Who Pays,” as that series was not pro¬ 
duced by the studjo Miss White is with. Miss 
White has quite the Whartons. Crane Wilbur is 
with Horsley in Los Angeles. 


M. B., Elkader, Ia. —If you have not heard from 
Florence La Badie long before this, you should 
write her again and make reference to your former 
letter. She is a Montreal girl, too. 


R. W., Hull, P. Q.—Well come on in: don’t 
hesitate. This Beauty and Brains Contest is just 
as much for Canadians as it is for the rest of the 
readers of Photoplay Magazine and we must have 
a big lot of pictures because, sister Canada, you 
have a mighty high standard to live up to. 


Mary Pickford’s mother writes Photoplay 
Magazine : “In your Answer Department of the 
November Issue you advised someone signing them¬ 
selves ‘A. B. B., Charleston. W. Va.,’ not to ask 
Miss Piekford for a picture without sending a quar¬ 
ter at least. This is a mistake. Miss Pickfora re¬ 
ceives over a hundred requests for pictures every 
day and she never refuses one, nor does she ever 
charge a quarter. If any money is ever sent she re¬ 
turns it with the picture. She never sells her pic¬ 
tures, and you will kindly publish a statement to 
that effect in your magazine and oblige her mother 
“Mrs. Charlotte Pickford.” 


George Klbinb (address in directory), is adver¬ 
tising for one and two-reel comedies; those who 
dip their pens in humor kindly note. 


EX W., Richmond, Va., and L. D. C., Oklahoma 
City. —You will have to wait for a picture of 
Jimmy Cruze, until he gets back into harness again. 
No, Clara Williams is an American. Blanche Sweet 
drives a Fiat. Anita Stewart Is about five feet six 
or seven. Florence Turner is in England at pres¬ 
ent and has recently completed “My Old Dutch,” 
playing opposite Albert Chevalier. This is a Hep- 
worth picture and has been purchased for America 
by Universal. Warren Kerrigan should be ad¬ 
dressed at Universal City, Calif. 


R. W. B., Boston. —Louis Morrison is the father 
and George Fisher, the daughter’s lover, in “Her 
Easter Hat.” N. Y. M. P.; Gladdie McDonald is 
the Cliff Girl in the play of the same title, by Re¬ 
liance ; Eugenie Besserer is Mrs. Kelly in Sclig’s 
“Rosary,” and Gertrude Ryan is Alice. C. B. 
Murphy is Jack in “Jack’s Pals,” another Selig. 


M. L. C., Butte, Mont. —Don’t sit around ask¬ 
ing questions—send in your pictures, and your rea¬ 
sons, In not more than 150 words, for desiring to 
be a photoplay actress. Hurry up—get some ac¬ 
tion, right away. Mary Pickford’s hair is light 
brown—her eyes hazel; her height five feet one. 
But what has that to do with M. L. C., of Butte, 
Montana—why not ask about Kathlyn Williams? 
She came from your city. 


M. L.. Rockford, III.—Marion Leonard is with 
the Knickerbocker Star Features of New York City, 
and her most recent release is “The Dragon^s 
Claw,” to be presented through the General Film 
Company. 


F. J. P., Columbus, O. —The number of photo¬ 
play houses in the United States is a matter of 
speculation, and the exact figures are not to be 
had. However, there are from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand—over half charging a dime or more. 


H. M. F., Montclair, N. J.—Jack Pickford is 
eighteen—four years younger than Mary and a 
little more than two years younger than Lottie. 


E. A. B. C., Stafford. Kan., and W. D., Ros»- 
dale, Kan. —Jack Kerrigan’s birthday is July 25th. 
Harry Benham has ioined Universal. Allan Dwan 
is with Triangle, directing; and the cast of the 
“Heart of a Painted Woman.” has appeared in 
these columns very recently. “The Diamond from 
the Sky,” is not in book form as yet; we shall tell 
you as soon as it is. 


H. M. F., Ross, Calif. —Augustus and Dorothy 
Philips are not related. Pauline Frederick (Inter¬ 
viewed in October), of the Famous Players, was 
born in 1884, in Boston. When Pearl White played 
at the Wharton studio she lived in Ithaca—in the 
city where Mr. Ezra Cornell has his school for 
boys! She’s in New York City at present and 
should be addressed through the Pathg Exchange. 
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Both Had an Equal Chance 


Partial Contents 

Tbe Law of Great Thinking?, 

Tbe Fcrnr Factors on which 
it Depends. 

How to derelop analytical 
power. 

How to think "all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind into 
deliberate, controlled, pro* 
ductive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per* 
feet Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the Power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning. Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against errors 
ia Thought. 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, concen¬ 
trated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
power. 

How to handle the mind in 
Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building Mind 
Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Master 
oi body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
T raining. 

Definite Methods for devel¬ 
oping Will. 

The NlWKTY-NnCK METH¬ 
ODS for using Will-Power 
in the Conduct of Life. 

Seven Principles of thrill in 
Mental. Physical, Personal 
Power. 

Fl FTY-OWBMAXmS for Ap¬ 
plied Power of Perception, 
Memory. Imagination, Self- 
Anal vsis, Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you— 
object, person .printed page, 
work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body well 
poised. 

I How to open the Mind and 
: Body for reception of in¬ 

coming power. 

How to throw off Worry. 

How to overcome the tyranny 
of the Nervous system. 

This is only a partial list 
—a compute list if con¬ 
tents w o uld almost Jill 


— Power of Will Made the Difference 

Why is it that two men with equal opportunities, with equal mental 
equipment, sometime end up so differently ? 

One fights his way to infinenoe. money, and power, overcoming seemingly 
nnanjrmoontable obstacle®, while the other tries one thing after another, 
gradually losing his grip—never succeeding at anything 

It isn’t lack—there's no such thing in the long run— it 8 a difference 
of will-power* that's all. 

No man haa ever achieved success nntil he has learned to use his will — 
upon that does success hinge. When the will fails, the battle is lost. The 
will is the weapon of achievement. Show me a big successful man, and 
I’ll show yon a strong-willed man, every time, whether a business man, a 
statesman, lawyer, doctor, or fighter. 

Anyone Can Have a Strong Will 

It haa long been known that the Will can be trained into wonderful 
power—by intelligent exercise and use. 

The trouble with almost everyone is that they do not nse their wills. 
Ther carry ont other people’s wills, or drift along with circumstance. 

If yon held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would become 
powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly what happens, in most people, 
to the faculty we call ’’Will Power.” Because we never use the Will, we 
finally become unable to use it 

“POWER OF WILL” 

by Frank Ohanning Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose name ranks with 
such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Boyce—is the first thorough 
course in will training ever conceived. It is based on a most profound 
analysis of the will in human beings. Yet every step in the 28 fascinating 
lessons is written so simply that anyone can understand them and apply 
the principles, methods and rules set down with noticeable results almost 
from the very atari. 

A Veritable Godsend 

The users of "Power of Will” speak of it as a Bible. It has palled men 
out of the gutter and put them on the road to self-respect and success— it 
haa enabled men to overcome drink and other vice*, almost overnight— 
it has helped overcome sickness and nervousness —making thousands of 
kick people well—it has transformed unhappy, envious, discontented people 
into dominating personalities suffused with the joy of living- it has enabled 
people who haa sunk deep into the grooves of a rut to pull themselves ont 
and become masters instead of the blind tool of circumstance 
— it haa re-awakened ambition in men and women who had 
been turned from their life purpose and given them the cour¬ 
age and confidence to build anew — it has converted failures 
in business into spectacular successes—It has enabled success¬ 
ful men to undertake even bigger projects by showing them 
how to use the power they already possess with even more 
telling force. 

Yoang and old alike, men and women in all walks of life, 
testify to the almost magical changes in their lives once they 
undertake Dr. Haddock s simple formula for strengthening 
the will—once they know how to use this God-given faculty rec¬ 
ognized the world over as the greatest weapon of achievement 


Send No Money 


Over 75,000 Users 

Power of Will has al¬ 
ready helped over 75,000 
people—a record equaled 
by no other single course 
of any kind in the world. 


Power of Will contaios 400 pages, half leather, gold-top leaves, and in¬ 
cludes more material than many correspondence courses selling at $25, 
yet the price is only $3. Let us send you the book. Look it over. Glance 
through some of the chapters. Judge for yourself whether you can . 
afford not to own it. Send no money now. Simply send the 
attached coupon, inclosing your business card or giving a reierence. 

You can keep it five days. If at the end of five days, you do 
not want It, mail it back. Tear out the coupon now, before 
you turn the page and forget. This announcement may 
not appear in this magazine again. name.... 

PELTON PUB. CO./ 

Leaves 10L Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. / Address . 


Court Justice Parker; W u 
Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chi¬ 
nese Ambassador; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie, of Ne¬ 
braska; General Manager 
ChristesonofW ells- F ar go 
Express Co.; Ernest 
Knaebel, Asst. Atty.-Gen. 
of the U. S.; Asst Post¬ 
master-General Britt; 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, now 
Vice-Pres. Art Metal Con¬ 
struction Co., are owners, 
and literally thousands of 
other successful men like 
them have voiced their 
praise of this great work. 

" From what I have al¬ 
ready seen I believe I can 
get $300 to $30,000 worth 
of good out of it.”—C. D. 
Van Vechten, General 
Agent, No.West. Life In. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

” ‘Will Power' is a compila¬ 
tion of mighty force. My first 
week's benefit in dollars is 
$900—cost $3.00; profit $897.” 

—J. W. Hetstand,916 Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago. IU. 

" He who reads it and puts 
forth effort will soon find him¬ 
self out of the common herd.'' 

—F. A. Good. President of 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers 
Assn.. Cowles. Neb. 

''Here is $3 for you. 'Power 
of W ill ' received. It is the S 
book I've wished for for 
years."—J. L. Sea- S 
wall. Clerk of Su- ^ 
preme Court, pj,.. 

Stateof N. C.,>^ D v!5° n 
Raleigh, Jr *£.?’• 

N. c. X lOLWlcoxBlk., 

y/ Meriden, Conn. 

Gentlemen: — Please 
send me a copy ol "Power 
S °f Will ” on approval. 1 
agree to remit $3.00 or remail 
the book in 5 days. 
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ANNETTE KELLERMAN, Suite 404P, 12 West 31st St., New York 



Recipe 
Index Cabinet 


l lilipilg ' l-.'fcps y.-.ur rcci;»- '• ‘crn.'t*.- 

■BffpS ically filed. 

Handsomely finished Gold¬ 
en or Natural Oak or Natural Beech Cabi¬ 
nets with 23 Printed Guide Cards which classify the 
recipes you copy or paste on the loo Horizontally 
Ruled, 3x5 Index Cards we furnish. 

80c. postpaid anywhere in U. S. 

*//%&' Sectional Bookcases 

arc expansible so they may be made to fit the growing 
needs of your library. 

Weis Catalog "H’* offers _ 
exceptional values. It will | - -• —- 

help 

sticks to meet your o«n re* ft f 

quirements. I ' 

This Solid, Seasoned Oak 
Case has Sit. hook space, roomy 
drawer, top 

' V.’ , • i ;n- d * -f ! 1''i 

•— O" 'h-. M • I ’ : I -O .ii,.- h. 1 M ^ t' IjKyH. v t: ^1' 

p.u i and (•: oiimni . ,d. 1>‘ ors r \ WTt Pr 

operate noistlrs-.lv, without 

. - i • 1 ■ t 

i 1 ’> 1 ■ V# & * ” 1 

C U. o’!! r id.,' It::: I in c s V f i' ... * * * 

— at pric'-j 1" Ml.I V |',.1 ! r d A; 

Ihe 7 /tYi v Manufacturing Co. 

‘20C In ion Street, 

jio.mioe, sin 


tor bookesse as * 
freight Paid Id 
and Central States. 
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Wonderful Profession 


*11 Lessons In FQPFl 
I | Drugless Healing Tim Lbi 

- (Mechano-Therapy) — 


Millions of dollars are spent every month by 
people seeking health. Millions have tried all A 
kinds of medicines and methods without relief T 
—but they keep on trying. The most rational 
healing method today is the drugless system ' 
of Mechano-Therapy—a profession that offc»-3 
extraordinary opportunities to practitioners \ 
everywhere. We want you to understand the 
full meaning of this marvelous healing power 
—let us show you how, in your spare time, you 
can readily and ea ily become a master of this 
noble, dignified profession. No experience 
needed. You need only be able to read and 
have an ambition for success. 


Big-Quick— Success i 

$200 to $500 a Month 1 


Thousands of Mochano-Therapists throughout the U. S. »r* 
making a big success. Let us show you how you, too, can easily 
make $200 to $500 a month and more. When you hold a diploma as 
a Mechano-Therapist you possess a healing method by which you 
can become rich, influential and independent. 

CmaaUA kl AIA/I To a limited number and for a 
9Pvvldll~"nlw TVa short time only we are ghw 

- 11 Ar.mnl.ifn1.-><]c:nnai’n M.-><«hnnA.Thornnv nfvanluteb' 


U KJf VT ■ shorttime only we are gunny 

11 complete lessons in Mechano-Therapy absolutely 
free. There are 30 lessons in tho full course. 

rDCC (tic Setof 8 Ana- 
I KILL «pl3 tcmlcal Charts 


Handsomely lithographed in colors—each SOMx^l 
inches. Contains over 70 distinct diagrammed I 


■ illustrations, showing different parts and organ 5 
of the human body, both external and internal 
Completeset absolutely free on our Limited Special 
Offer, if you write at once, just send your ns®| 
and address and we will mail yon, free, illustrated 
book and other literature proving wonderful suc¬ 
cess of our graduates, great free lesson and ana- 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MCCH ANO-THERAPV I 
81 W. Randolph SL, Dept. 431 Chicago. IH-J 
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(Continued from page 141) 
him with a sudden new meaning and force. 

“If he’s so honorable there must be some 
reason why he can’t marry June,” he 
thought. 

It was the one door that might open up 
the avenue of revenge. He sought for it 
constantly, eagerly, performing his work 
at the camp with conscientious care, but 
all the time alert for some fact that would 
give him a clue to the thing he sought— 
a dropped word, a conversation of men 
apart, or better still, the gossip of women. 

But his efforts were in vain. Then came 
the snow and the change to the new phase 
of work. 

One day while rehearsing a “take” with 
one of the sledges, he was guiding the 
cumbersome vehicle by the gee-pole in 
front when he slipped and fell, and the 
steel-shod runner cut across his moccasin- 
clad foot. The snow yielded somewhat, 
and he escaped with only a badly strained 
ligament. But Briscoe, taking no chances 
of a prolonged delay in the work, com¬ 
manded him to remain in camp for two 
days. 

Baillie obeyed. The first day he was 
confined to his bunk, but the second he was 
able to move about indoors with the aid of 
a cane. He tried to dissipate the tedium of 
confinement by reading or playing solitaire, 
but each in turn lost its charm. He faced 
long hours alone in the bunkhouse. 

This building was little better than a 
prison. Long, with square-paned windows, 
and built, as usual, of logs chinked with 
cement, it was cramped for room and badly 
lighted. Along each side wall were frame¬ 
works reaching almost to the roof which 
contained three tiers of bunks. The win¬ 
dows were at each end, and two stoves 
in the middle of the floor gave heat. The 
clothes of the men hung on nails driven 
in every available corner and their trunks 
were stowed beneath the bunk frames. 

T*HE afternoon of the second day, having 
* exhausted every means of amusement at 
his command, Baillie’s thoughts returned, 
as they always did to the obsession of 
Temple and his projected revenge. 

He glanced at the bunk where Temple 
slept and under it he saw his trunk. A 
swift, daring thought came to him. He 
looked again at the trunk. It was un¬ 
locked, as were practically all those in the 
bunkhouse, for the men, changing from 



are a ^confession 

of the use of the wrong method of 
cleansing for that type of skin that is 
subject to this disfiguring trouble. 

The following Woodbury treatment 
will keep such a skin free from black¬ 
heads. 

Tonight— 

Apply hot clothes to the face until 
the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough wash-cloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly— 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear hot water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible rub your face for a few 
minutes with a lump of ice. Dry the 
skin carefully. 

Do not expect to get the. desired result by 
using this treatment for a time and then neg¬ 
lecting it. But make it a daily habit and it 
toil! give you the clear, attractive skin that 
the steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 

To remove blackheads already formed, sub¬ 
stitute a flesh brush for the wash-clotb in the 
treatment above. Then, protect the fingers 
with a handkerchief and press out the black¬ 
heads. Thereafter, use the above Woodbury 
treatment in your daily toilet. 

A .25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of this 
treatment. Get a cake today. It is for sale by 
dealers everywhere throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Write today for eample— F or 4c we will 
tend a ' week's sixe” cake. For 10c, samples 
of Woodbury's Facial Soap. Facial Cream 
and Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 2104 S pring Grox>e A venue, Cincinnati. 0. 
In Canada , address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Ltd., 2104 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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THE 

HOLIDAY 
QUESTION 

We are all Moving Picture Fans 
and we all have the same old 
doubts at holiday time. The 
universal question is —“ WHAT 
SHALL I GIVE?” 

NATIONAL 

FILM STAR SPOONS 

with their perfect reproductions of the 
prominent players of Filmland, solve 
this question. 

What more appropriate gift could 
there be to a lover of the silent drama 
than a set of the 

CELEBRATED 
WM. ROGERS & SON 
SILVERWARE 

with everlasting likenesses of the stars 
we so admire? 

HOLIDAY SETS OF 
FILM STAR SILVER 

Because of the many requests received, we have 
made upsets of six of the National Stars Spoons 

in handsome silk cases for presentation purposes. 



NOW READY 

Blanch* Sweat Earla Williams J. Warran Kerrigan 
Mabel Normand Alice Jeyce Francle X. Bushman 

Anita Stewart Mary Fuller Clara Kimball Young 

Other prominent stars to follow. 

Price of six spoons in silk case $1.75 

Postage prepaid to any address 

(You may select an assortment of six from the above 
Stars for your set—or six of any one of them.) 

Spoons without case, price 30c each, postage pre¬ 
paid, or a selection of six spoons without case $1.50, 
postage prepaid. 

Please send me the above spoons that are checked 
j Without C^ase j, jf j am not thoroughly satisfied I 
may return them at your expense. Enclosed please 
find $.. 

Name . 

Address . 

NATIONAL STARS 
1328 Broadway 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


wet things so often, had long since cea: 
to lock their baggage. They trusted 
other with the mutual confidence of 
intimacy. 

Bail lie limped to the windows 
looked out. No one was in sight. It 
three o’clock, the hour when the 
hands laid off in preparation for the w i 
of dinner and the evening. With a 
glance Baillie returned to Temple’s bi 
knelt down on the floor gingerly, aSj 
pulled the trunk forward. 

Lifting the cover he opened the tray a4j 
saw hundreds of letters, done up in bundltj 
and bound with broad rubber bands. H 
eyes glistened. If there was anything i 
a man’s past his letters would show i 
But how would he ever go through thi 
mass of correspondence? 

Then there suddenly flashed into hij 
mind the memory of his first disagreemen 
with Temple on the day the latter hat 
brought June to camp. That had beer 
over a letter. Entering Temple’s tent h< 
had picked it up, opened it, and been 
reprimanded sharply. He recalled a mo¬ 
mentary suspicion at the time. Had that| 
letter contained the matter he sought? 

Owing to the circumstances Baillie re 
membered the letter clearly. It had a 
lavender envelope, was addressed in bright 
blue ink, with a large, sprawling hand¬ 
writing, and had been scented. 

Here was a clue and a plain one. Turn¬ 
ing to the trunk, he looked through the 
bundles of letters, pulled from their places 
those with lavender envelopes addressed in 
bright blue ink, and hurriedly ran through 
them. At the third he sat back with a 
quick catch of the breath. 

“Paulhe read : 

“No, I shall not divorce you. You 
can’t fool me for a minute with your talk 
about my ‘happiness.’ Everybody knows 
that French is crazy about you, and I sup¬ 
pose you want to get rid of me so you can 
have her. Well, there’s nothing doing. I 
have suspected you would try something 
like this for a long while, but I won’t stand 
for it. I am starting for your camp nr 
once. Perhaps you will like that, yon 
and French. 

Your wife, 

Gertrude.” 

Wife! 

Baillie’s eyes glittered with exultant joy. 
He hadn’t even dared hope for this. ”1 In-' 
(Continued on page 172) 
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RUTH STONEHOUSC 






new 

know 


How they found it out — and 
what they said about it 

Once they thought that style and comfort could not 
be obtained in the same shoe. So they sacrificed 
comfort to have a foot well-dressed and chic. 

But now they realize what a mistake that was. In the Red 
Cross Shoe they have found they can wear the smartest of smart 
new styles—with comfort such as they had never known before. 

Ruth Stonehousc. popular Es- footlight.says: “It Rives me the 
sanay star, says: " I had heard charm my foot must have—the 
so much about the comfort of comfort my work demands, 
your shoe, that I never realized w , . R 

models were y, ' iSh the d ‘ f,erent 

moaeis weie. famous women found i Choose 

Mary Pickford, beloved by that model with just the style, 
all,writes: "Combining perfect the charrn you want. Walk in 
style with utter comfort, it is tt “note how perfectly adapt- 
for me the ideal shoe.” 2 blc it is, how free and[easy, 

how wholly comfortable it 
Elsie Janis, fascinating in makes every step, 
whatever she does, writesI Dr , n rD/1C c cwn/rc c a 

wish I had begun wearing the ™ S £? s f v % % 

Red Cro^s Shoe lone aco $4.o0 and $5. A feu styles, jso 

Ked cross anoe long ago. /o Rcd Cross puo a sfwe 

Irene Fenwick, star of film and of excellent value, $3.50 and $4. 

Write today for “ Shopping List” 

A dainty little memo book for your purse and a guide to 
what to wear in shoes this season. With it we will send name 
of local Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 

The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 

511-551 Dandridse Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Irene 


Elsie Janis 


Model No. 409. 

The" Hampton" 
L<ut Boot. Fash¬ 
ioned of patent 
colt a n d black 
cloth. 


Model No. 425. 

The "Chilton." 
A fascinating 
boot of bronti 
velvet tv it h 
bronze kid tip 
and front stay. 





M 
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For Boole!, 

H^ERF.K 1 




most he had looked for had been a 
pressed scandal or evidence of a sordic 
lationship. But a wife to whom his i 
was bound, who had killed all his h 

of release by this very letter itself-i 

had prayed he couldn’t have asked the J 
gods for more. 

“I’ve got him, the damned swank* 
he said to himself savagely, as he th 
the letter into his pocket. “I'll fix 
now. And maybe this won’t fix me ri 
with June. Maybe not!” 

Working swiftly he rearranged the 
ters in the trunk tray, closed the tru 
and pushed it back into its place. T 1 

smiling triumphantly, his thirst for 
venge appeased, he hobbled to his bi 
and lay down. 

(To be continued) 


Just stand and take in the money 
while eager folks crowd around and 
watch the miraculous way this But- 
ter-Kist Popper rutis itself! Earning 
capacity 70 cents to $4.00 an hour. 
Profits average 233^ per cent on 
every dollar invested. 

Scores of theatres, carnivals, con¬ 
cessions, etc., reaping a harvest of 
spot-cash sales from this machine. 

One owner made $508.50 clear in 
28 days. Small theatre took in $365.45 
in one month. Many clear $25 to $60 
weekly above expenses. Plenty of 
letters and records to prove it will 
pay you handsome returns. Chosen 
exclusively for concessions at San 
Francisco and San Diego after care¬ 
ful investigation. 

Stands anywhere—occupies 26 by 32 
inches of floor space. Plenty of room 
in the theatre foyer, lobby or down 
near the stage. 


M. I*., Puget Sound. —We agree with you. 1 
we shall let the Editor express his opinion him* 
in due time. We do not think that "Hags” is 
he compared with “Toss of the Storm Countr; 
though it was a very good play. 


I’. V. C., Omaha. —Dolores Cassinelli, formei 
of Kssanay, is with the Emerald Film Corp. 

Chicago. - 

G. L.. Atlanta. —We do not know wbeth 
Theda Bara would send vou her photograph or n 
—she and her hig wolf-hound are in the Faslili 
Section this month—but she will be in our bo< 
of players’ pictures and we know you will like tJ 
picture there. Florence La Badie dead? Heaven 


Butter-Kist 
^orn Popper 


.T. M., Venice. Calif. —Antonio Moreno is at tl 
Vitagraph’s Brooklyn studio. Francis X. Bus] 
man with Metro’s Hollywood studio. Mr. Merer 
is unmarried. Charlie Chaplin lives only three c 
four houses from you?—must be a funny part \ 
town to live in ! 


Superbly built of plate glass with mahogany, 
oak or white enameled cabinet. Metal parts 
highly polished and nickeled. Handsome and 
attractive. Runs itself—pops, separates the 
few “bachelors” (unpopped kernels) and but¬ 
ters each morsel with pure creamery butter. 
No watching, no work, no stock to carry, 
no waste. 

You never tasted such a 
tantalizing treat as Butter- rl MMy 

Kist. Coaxing fragrance, A, - <wr ['5*- 
makes the whole crowd hun- g | 
gry. “Another bag. please” H jSSl 

—folks can’t seem to get ■ Sggs 

their fill of this crisp,crack- ’ L,J|k ^ 
ling, melt-in - your-mouth 
pop-corn. . 

Pay From 
Your Sales 

— like hundreds of men ' 

are buying right now. 

•rleo liringsthiswomierful - 

money-maker all M 

leges included. Then the ■ ~ t Cy) 
machine soon earns the 


ffg^Yos. you may keep this 

Edison and your choice ofj 

records, too, for only a single doiMfVj 
Pay the balance at the rate of owl* 
few cents a duy. Write today for detail*. | 
7roo Tvi ol Try the new Edison in your own home before 
" * ^ ou decide to buy. Have all the newsst enter- 

linment*. Entertain your friends. Wo'll aendittoyou without aeeottlo*#. j 

A/riif* TVirIn i/ for 0ur New Edison Book. Send your 

rvnic; • UlMcMy name and nddrcaa for our new booked 

ictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligations in writing for 
F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
1469 Edison Block, Chicago. HliPO'L 


Handsome now color l>ook. “ The Little 
Gold Mine.” gives full details, photographs 
and />»• / /■/*> / ' > / A'/• / ,/ />./( You lose 

$•1 to $1(5 every day you delay. // >.-.v / •»- u .xoir: j 

HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. <U3> 

1761 Van Burcn Street. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


O-patr* book before enrolling for any law n 

iims o! correspondence schools, and expl 
pie method of law instruction. Prepared b 
s subjects and 30 more authors than any oth 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, 3 
>ery student. Send lor your free book toda 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY SJAGAZDfgJtfeesitlwJkfiilk. 
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1910 


Here is the 1916 Pabst Extract 
American Girl Calendar. It’s a beauty— 
better even than those of previous years. 
You’ll appreciate howstrongastatement 
that is if you are one of the thousands 
that yearly order Pabst Calendars. 

The latest of the Pabst Extract Beauty 

Calendars, from paintings famed for wonderfully 
harmonious coloring, depicts in amasterful way, 
the American girl of today, with all her charm, grace and native 
dignity. Every detail of face, form and dress is fascinating. 

The 1916 American Girl in striking lavender costume is beau¬ 
tifully lithographed in twelve colors on heavy art paper. It is 
entirely free from advertising on the front, exactly as shown in 
the illustration. The calendar is seven inches wide by thirty-six 
inches high, and is admirably adapted for use as a panel picture 
and for odd places so hard to ornament satisfactorily. The 
color scheme is unusually pleasing, and will harmonize with 
almost any set of furnishings. 


Our aim in sending out these beautiful calendars free is 
remind you, and others, that 

Pabst Extract 


to 


'ffte BesT Tonic 

“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” 


—that it is a natural tonic which enriches the blood, rebuilds 
the wasted tissues of the body, steadies the nerves and tones the 
entire system. Being a perfect blending of choicest malt and 
hops with iron, it is nature’s own builder and reinvigorator—a 
splendid tonic, recommended by leading physicians for 
nursing mothers, convalescents, anaemics, all who are run 
down from any cause, and as a revitalizer for the aged. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 

Insist Upon It Being “PabsU* 

The U. S. Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract as an 
article of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage. 


This Calendar is Free 


To obtain one it is merely necessary to send us ten cents in coin 
or stamps (coin preferred) to cover the cost of packing and mail¬ 
ing. Each year the demand for these attractive art calendars 
grows greater, so send early to avoid disappointment. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., Dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


17 


: vw 
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Every fijrhtlnsr vessel In tho 
U. S. Navy hiu* the Burlington 
Watch aboard. Thk* includes 
every torpedo boat — every 
Mibmarlnc ns well ma the big 
Dreadnoughts. 


Only 



50 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and earn flat) i 
$*25(1 monthly. No experience necessary. >Ve easily train you in yoi 
spare time to enter this fascinating work. Demand for electrical exper 
exceeds the supply—decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs 
56-page book, which tells you how to do it. sent FREE. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 5769, Prexel Ave. and S8th Street. Chicago, U. S. J 


A 

Month 


A Pnnl/ f A1 » Brides and Wiv< 
DUUK IUI Grooms and Husbaix 


And all of this for $9.50 — only §-2.50 per 
month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
yon—positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. We do not care to quote those 
prices here, but write—write before you buy. Think 
of the high-grade, guaranteed watch we ofl'cr here at 
such a remarkable price. Indeed, the days of exhor- 
bilant watch prices have passed. 


See It First! 


You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the 
watch. Wo won’t let you buy a Burlington watch without 
seeing it. Look nt the splendid beauty of the wrtch itself. 
Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line. 
Then look at tho works! There you bcc the pinaclo of watch¬ 
making. You understand how this wonder timepiece is ad¬ 
justed to the very second! 

Free Watch ™ % * 

Book Coupon \ n ^^ 1 - Get the Burling- 

»^„ c L\ KOOK STEMS 

lVlb M. ml narmii Mvd. a CO upon now. You will know* a 
Dept. 1469 (Socage, Ifl. \ lot more about watch buying 
Please send me (without a when you read it. You will 



1U1 Grooms and Hasbanc 

’The Science of a New Life 


By JOHN COWAN. M. H. 

Contains information that is wof 
hundreds of dollars to any marrst 
couple or those contemplating: mi 
riage. Endorsed and recommend! 
by the leading medical and religioi 
critics throughout the United State 
Unf> Ids the secrets of a happy marrii 
life, which are in many cases learm 
too late. No other book like it to 1 
had anywhere at the price. Note 
few of the chapters. 

PART I. Marriage and ita Advantage 
Age at which to Marry- The Lawof Choiv 


Love Analyzed. Qualities the Man Hhould Avoid in Ohoosin 
Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. The Alston 
and Physiology of Generation in Woman. The Anatomy and Phy* 
ology oi Generation in Man. Amativenem: Its Use and Abuse. Tl 
Law of Continence. Children: Their Desirability. The Haw i 
Genius. 


PART IT. The Conception of a New Life. The Physiology < 
Inter-Uterine Growth. Period of Gestatlvo Influence. Pregnane] 


'tease sena me iwitnout a wnen you rcua it. x ou win 
Legations and prepaid) % be able to “steer clear” of 
- ^°° k < { n , * the double-priced watches 

7o!,r ea“ h ,.r e *i5o“‘ month V which are no better. Send 
offer on the Burlington Watch, w coupon today for the 


Inter-Dterine Growth. Period of Gestatlvo Influence. Pretgnanc] 
Its Signs and Durntion. Disorders of Pregnancy. Confinemen 
TWI LIGHT SLEEP. Management of the Mother and Child afti 
Delivery. Period of Nursing Influence. Diseases Peculiar 1 
Women. Diseases Peculiar to Men. Sterility and Impoteno 
SUBJECTS ON WHICH MORE MIGHT BE 8AID. A Hapi 
Married Life. How Secured. 


coupon today for the 
book and our offer. 


This hook is 8!4x6 inches in size, 1^4 inches thick and contail 
400 pages with illustrations. Price. $3.00 postpaid. Eight-pad 
descriptive circular giving full and complete anwrC WAIUIT 
table of contents, sent free to any address. ttUCJvi J nAniL 


. Burlington 
\ Watch Co. 


Special Offer ^^rM < ?n 0, o^ c ?a 0 t f T B?f " 

, U _1- — .h a am a t . V. I a m Arravi n A WA VI 1 1 tn. nil 


this work among the readers of this magazine we will, for a limite 
time, send one copy only to any address, postage prepaid, opo 
receipt of $ 2 . 00 . Furthermore, we will agree to refund you 
money if, within ten days of the lecelpt of the book, you find it i 
not worth many times what you paid for it. Take advantage o 
this offer to-day, this minute and you will never regret doing m 


19th St. and 

i Marshall Blvd. 

Dept. 1469 

> Chicago 


\ Chicago I J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. * - - I 170 ROSE STREET NEW YORK CITI 

Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. )QO 



















































[International correspondence schools 1 

Box 1073 SCRANTON. PA. 

| Explain, without further obligation on ray part, how 

I I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
□ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING □ AD VERTISING 


You don’t have to be tied down by lack of training; you don’t have to 
remain in the ranks of the unhappy, the discontented, the envious. 

Man, you have it in you to get out of this rut. The first step toward 
success is making up your mind to be a success. 

It makes no difference who you are, if you have ambition —the desire, the 
longing —to make good, to get up, to break away from the drudgery of hard 
work and poor pay, you’re bound to do it. 

But, to know these, the greatest joys in 
all the world, you must have training. 

And you can get this training in your 
own home in your spare time, at very 
small cost, if you will let the Interna¬ 
tional CorrespondenceSchoolshelp you. 

I. C. S. Training has pulled thousands 
of men out of the human rut and set 
them on the right road to better jobs 
and higher pay. I. C. S. Training will do 
the same for you. Get your feet under 
'you. You want a better job, you want 
more money. Now, will you make the 
first step toward getting them ? Mark 
and mail the coupon on this page 
today. Don’t delay—do it NOW. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
4 Electric Lighting 
{Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
. Telephone Expert 
" MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
~ Mechanical Drafting 
" Shop Practice 
" Gas Engines 

I I CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
r MINE FOREMAN AND 8UPT. 
Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING 
Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Engineering 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
□SALESMANSHIP 

Name_ 


Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
r Lettering and Sign Painting 
["ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography and Typewriting 
r Higher Accounting 
L Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EVTONE 
Teachers Course 
lEngliah Branches 
" CIVIL SERVICE 
_ Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
I POULTRY 
_ Textile Manufacturing 
_ Navigation f ~’“ 

_ Chemistry 
_ AUTO RUNNING 
_J Motor Boat Running 



I Present Occupation. 
| Street and No- 

sL£‘1 L— = 


.State 


□ 
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The Shadow Sta£e 

(Continued front page go) 
the high level he has attained in plays for 
the speaking stage. 

Mr. M orosco’s picturized “Peer” had 
moments of greatness in its scenes of heart 
and melodramatic interest alike. In the 
troll-dreams of Peer, and at the death of 
Ase, the director scored not a slip but a 
tumble. The mechanical effects never at 
any moment suggested any loftier vision 
than a property man, a stage carpenter, a 
saw, some boards and some nails. 

Morosco’s employment of the celebrated 
Maude was an honest effort to uplift the 
whole play, but Maude has not yet found 
himself in the shadows. Any one of half 
a dozen professional screen actors would 
have gotten more out of the part. 

Charles Ruggles, in the mystic, symbolic 
role of The Button Moulder, was, even in 
his brief appearances, the master-figure of 
the play. Myrtle Stedman brought all of 
her sincere charm to the part of Solveig. 

<<r T*HE Miracle of Life,” a Mutual “mas- 
* terpiece,” is an odd consideration in 
that it is a new-style subject treated in the 
old-style way. In brief, it is about the 
evil consequences of child-prevention. 
Who would have considered that photo¬ 
graphically even two years ago? But it is 
told in dream fashion, bromidically, with 
gilt-paper platitudes and sister-susie senti¬ 
ment. Margarita Fischer is as creditable 
as her restrictions permit. The idea is 
progressive and commendable; the treat¬ 
ment, archaic. 


I ASKY, during the past month, has 
■introduced to the screen the masterly 
young Frenchman, Lou Tellegen, and also 
Donald Brian. 

Tellegen, who stole honors from Doro¬ 
thy Donnelly in “Maria Rosa,” demon¬ 
strates youth, supple good-looks and 
superb dramatic appreciation in a lenscrip- 
tion of Somerset Maugham’s play, “The 


Explorer.” The play is not great, but 
always interesting, and admirably caught 
by the black box everywhere. James Neill 
has a warmly sympathetic character role. 

Donald Brian, in “The Voice in the 
Fog,” has barely vehicle enough to present 
him to film audiences. Our Brian story 
will have to be continued. 

Charlotte Walker appears in “Out of 
Darkness,” a modem play—about factory 
oppression, and a heartless woman owner 
who is spiritually cured only when disaster 
throws her in her own dungeons—by 
Hector Turnbull. 


«*T^was Ever Thus” is the club which 
1 should scare Elsie Janis into acting as 
an exclusive occupation for the rest of her 
life. How wearily the talents of this 
remarkable comedienne are employed, how 
debased the fine Bosworth photography, in 
this piece of self-written nothingness! 


IN “Fatherhood,” a Universal release, 
* Hobart Bosworth presents a strong and 
human portrait; a convincing, though long 
drawn out and at times undramatic story. 

There is nothing new in the plot; the 
interest centers in the verity of the sur¬ 
roundings and the reality of the characters. 
Lon Gilchrist, forswearing love in youth, 
makes a fortune on his ranch, and capitu¬ 
lates to a city waitress. In the outland the 
girl is very much alone, and he mistakes 
the melancholy of the first days of concep¬ 
tion for waning love. This story may be 
blessed for having a handsome youngster 
who doesn’t do the usual picture thing; 
when the self-sorry wife turns to him he 
helps her—but he doesn’t make love to her. 
She goes back to the city, and her husband 
follows. They are reunited over the baby’s 
crib, and a portrait wakens memories of 
an almost forgotten past. Besides Mr. 
Bosworth’s portrayal of Gilchrist, there is 
a realistic role for that excellent character 
actress, Lydia Yeamans Titus. 
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A Local Salesman 
Wanted in 50,000 Towns 

Top Pay for All or Part Time 

This big concern—The Oliver Typewriter Co.—is famed for its winning 
sales methods. Yet we are now launching a brand new model in the most 
brilliant selling campaign in all our history. This means the chance of a life¬ 
time for someone in each of 50,000 towns. Those who act at once can secure 
the exclusive agency for the wonderful new typewriter—Oliver “NINE.” 

15,000 local Oliver agencies have already been awarded to clerks, bankers, merchants, 
telegraphers, ministers, doctors, workingmen, etc. These people are already earning 
handsome incomes by handling the Oliver sales in their towns. 

Hundreds started by giving us part time. You can too. You can soon see the profit 
and standing this agency gives you. Then devote all your time to this dignified business. 


How We Help You Win 

You can start right away and no experi¬ 
ence is necessary. Because this Oliver 
44 Nine,” with lighest touch known, has sur¬ 
prising new features found on no other 
machine. 

One—The Optional Duplex Shift—multi¬ 
plies speed ana makes touch writing 100% 
easier! Another—The Selective Color At¬ 
tachment— does all the work of a 2-color 
ribbon and serves as a valuable check pro¬ 
tector besides. 

So this matchless typewriter sells itself 
repeatedly where agents show the sample. 

And we let them offer the famous 
PRINTYPE, too, without extra charge. 

OLIVERS 



The Standard Visible Writer 


Prlntype Slide Films 

Make your own announcements, run 
ads for extra revenue—on Printype Quick 
Slide Bilms. Any Oliver agent will supply 
them at extremely, low prices. 


Exclusive Sale 

We give each agent exclusive sale in his 
territory. And we send him FREE the 
“Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship, ” 
that has brought success to thousands. 

Then we furnish names of prospective 
buyers that come to us from our mighty 
magazine advertisements. Often we send 
traveling salesmen to help you close deals. 

Yet we give you the profit from every 
new Oliver sold in your territory during 
your agency arrangement. 

Agent’s Sample Oliver 

Our plan lets you acquire one of these latest 
model Olivers that gives the public 25 per 
cent more value without increased cost f 

We let you own your sample on the same 
terms as the most successful and experienced 
Oliver agents. You are also privileged to sell 
on our popular purchase plan— 17 cents a day! 

Opportunity Book FREE 

Mail the coupon or send a postal for this 
inspiring book that explains our agency offer. 
Sent FREE, postpaid. 

Do not delay, and let someone else get 
your territory. The time to act is NOW. 


Mail This to Make Money 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 

1208 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 

Send me free, postpaid. Opportunity Book, with details 
of your agent's proposition. 
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DIAMONDS 
N CREDIT 


for personal use, or as a gift, there 
is nothing to compare with a 
Diamond, if it be of good quality. 


LYON DIAMONDS 

are absolutely perfect and blue 
white. Nothing better as an in¬ 
vestment, as our grade of Diamond 
is constantly advancing. Any hon¬ 
est person is offered our liberal 
terms of 

20* Down 10* A Month 


hich allows eight months to complete payments 


We furnish with our Diamonds a guar¬ 
antee certificate attesting the quality and 
value, and providing for exchange at full 
purchase price. Write today for our latest 
Catalog No. in which is shown a com¬ 
plete line of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and 
verware. Goods sent to any Bank or Express 
subject to approval. W e allow a discount of 10% for cask 

"Ci m 71 - 73 NASSAU ST. 

A J*> (Depl V) NEW YORK 


&co., 



Cents a Day 

Pays for this Cornet i 


WuqulzEq 

f too years of instrument making 


An astounding offer. Only 10c per day 
and you are the owner of this superb 
Triple Silver Plated Lyric Cornet. 
Free Trial before you decide to buy. 
Write for our great offer. 


Carrying Casa Fr®« 

If you art at oucc, 
we will send you ab¬ 
solutely free a hand- | 
(*omo genuine leather 
Carrying caae with I 
comet offered here. | 


Free Band Catalog 


Write for our big new 250-page Band Catalog. 
Rock - bottom, direet-from-the-manufactur- 
er’s prices our.il kinds of instruments. Pay 
for them at the rate of only a fewcentsa 

day. Generous allowance for old Inetrumentm. 

Wo supply the U. S. Government. Write now. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., jjgfc 




A Month 


2 ^^^^ The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positions, tem¬ 
perature .and isoehronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases. 

19 Jewel 

... . , Burlington 

All sizes for both •-* 

men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at tho rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
watch at tho same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 

Write Today for Free Watch Book 

of nil the newest designs in watches that you have to rhooso from. Your 
name and address on a postcurd is enough. Gut this oiler while it lasts. 


Why not give a subscription to Photoplay 
Magazine as a Christmas present to some 11 
of your friends who love the silent drama? ^ 


J 


A Suggestion 

for Your Christmas List 

Your friend will be pleasantly surprised 
not only on Christmas morning but the 
first day of each month throughout the 
ensuing year if you give a subscription to 

Photoplay Magazine 

We help to present this in a correct and 
attractive way by mailing either to you 
or to the recipient an artistic Christmas 
card on which your name and a Merry 
Christmas wish appear. 

Send your remittance in Postal or 
Express money order or check — 
do it quickly — before you’re 
rushed with Christmas shopping. 

4 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

50c 75c $1.50 

Canada, $2.00 per year 
Foreign Countries, $2.50 per year 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 

350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY' MAG 


AZIXE is guarCiteell. 
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A- C. N., Rockfobd, III.—Hart Hoxic was the 
sheriff in '‘The Gopher,” a Universal two reeler 
featuring Herbert Rawlinson and Anna Little. It 
w&b released last August and William Worthing¬ 
ton directed its production. 


V. L.. Seattle, Wash. —Jack Pickford is no 
longer with Lasky; he has recently joined the 
Sollg forces and will soon be seen in their re¬ 
leases ; he lives in Los Angeles. Mae Marsh, Ilohhy 
Harron and Dorothy Gish are all unmarried. 



j i earn $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR I 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 1 
weeks at homo and assure you definite proposition from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun¬ 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun¬ 
dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
student* now samln* S100 to fWO a month. Addre** neart?»t Office. 
Dept. 528 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 

BIB VANITY PACKAGE 15c 

Complete Manicure Outfit; a gera for Mi 
lady; “Goddess” Hair Band (Black Only) 
Grecian Mode, holds your bangs attractive¬ 
ly; one French Vanity Mfrror;one hand¬ 
some valour Powder Puff; Persian Flor de 
Sol. a dainty toilet soap. All for 15c and 4 

packing a^d'malung. Ofdef No<w! 
R & R Beauty Co., Dept. 57, 32 Union Sq., N. Y. 



Big Roll of Stage Money, 5c 

Costs 10c to 15c anywhere else. 
Persons of limited means can 
appear prosperous. Looks like 
the genuine stuff. Some green¬ 
backs others yellowbacks. The 
girls will be after you when you 
flash this bank roll — have them guessing. Send 5c and 1 red 
stamp to cover mailing. 4 big rolls, 10c. 10 big rolls, 25c. 

Order 4 or 10 big rolls now and be the “ Million Dollar” kid. 
NOVELTY CO., Dept. 7. 32 Union Sq., N. Y. City 



Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 

programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 

With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
use, printed rules sent. Boy can do ro<k1 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 
type, outfit, samples. It will pay you. 

(HE PRESS CO.. Deot 3 MERIDEN. CONN. 




SPECIAL OFFER 

Beautiful hand-colored, large 11x14 Photo of 
your Favorite Actor or Actress. These hand¬ 
some hand-colored Photos are an exceptionally 
fine work of art suitable for framing. Ask your 
nearest theatre, or send 25c in stamps or coin to 

WYANOAK PUBLISHING CO. 

146 Weit 52nd Street, New York City 


SELECTED ART PHOTOS 

For 25 cents coin, we will send yon 1 doeen beautiful sepia photos 
of any 12 of yoor film favoritee— Mary Pickford, Francis X. Bushman 
Lillian Walker, etc. All photos autographed and suitable for train- 

jSotwtSM Movie Photo Co., Virgin ville, Pa. 

When you write to advertisers please 



P ICK out one of the glorious 

radiant Laclinite Gems—set in solid 

gold and get it on ten day’s free trial. If you 
can tell it from a mined diamond—send it back 
at our expense. You don’t pay us a penny for 
the trial. If you decide to keep it, pay the rock- 
bottom price (I-3oth as much as a diamond 
costs) as you can afford. Terms as low as 3V^c 
a day (50c a month), without interest. 


Marvelous New Discovery 

A problem of the ages has been solved. 
Science has at last produced a gem of dazzling 
brilliance. They are called Lachnites, and resemble 
mined diamonds to closely that many people of 
wealth are preferring them. Lachintes stand lire and 
acid tests and cut glass. 


Set in Solid Gold 

These precious gems are the master products 
of science — the realization of the dreams of centuries. 
They are never set in anything but solid gold. Write 
for the new catalog and see the exquisite new set¬ 
tings for yourself. All kinds of rings, bracelets, 
LaVallieres, necklaces, scarf pins, etc. Write today. 


for New Jewelry Book/ Company 

Put your name and address . t3 No> Mlch K , K .„ J Avo . 
in the coupon or on a letter / Dept . 1469 , Chicago, in. 

or a postcard and send to us * ~ M 

. f M Gentlemen:—rloase send me 

at once for the big new book absolutely free and prepaid, 

of exquisite .Lachnile 0 your new Jewelry Book and full 
gems. No obligations. Tile W particulars of your free trial, 
book is free. Write for / easy j»yment offer . I assume no 
it now. Your name and / obligations of any kind, 
address is enough. / 

Send coupon today. ( 

Harold Lachman / 

Company i 

12 No. Michigan Ave. * 

Pep! 1469. Chicago J 


Name.., 


Addreea.. 


mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Google 
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Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 

io K 



$2 A MONTH BUYS A 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER 

Your Choice, Lnte Style Visibles. Bnck 
Spacer. Tabulator. Two-Color Ribbon. 
Every modern operating convenience. 
My prices lower thun other cash prices. 

Perlect Machines—Fully Guaranteed 

Ask /or Special 5 Days Free Trial Offer 

H. A. SMITH. 851-231 N. 5th Ave.. Chicago. III. 



BE A BANKER 

Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holi¬ 
days off. yearly vacation with pay, good salary. Learn at home. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog free. Edgar G. Alcorn, 
American School of Banking, 457 E. State St.,folamhu*, Ohio 



TYPEWRITERS makes 


Priees $l.'>.no op, SOI.D or RENTED ANYWHERE at 
•A to '/ 2 MANPEACTniEKS’ PRICER.allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE). Free Trial. Inslallmeut pay¬ 
ment* if desired. Write for Catalog 49. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 84-30 Vi. Lake St„ Chicago, III. 


KeTooi Improve Your Face 

By Making Faces—for 
10c —stamps or coin 

This l»ook contains a complete course of 
\ instructions in Physical Culture for the 
lFace. More than i¥),000 persons are fol¬ 
lowing: these instructions to-day. They 
/will do more to build beauty than all the 
’ paint and powder in the w’orld, for they 
get right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or silly. 

_ Just physical culture applied to the facial. 

muscles: common sense—thnt snll. If you want to improve jour 
looks, send 10c forthis book, to-day, at once, while lt’sou your mind. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

5202 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 



CHARLIE CHAPLIN OUTFIT 

1000 LAFFS for 10c. BIG 
s uDo BARGAIN while they last. 



10c 


Chas. Chaplin Mustache, exact duplicate made i 
hair, create screams of laughter. Im. Gold Tooth, slips 
on and off over your own. $1000 Bank Roll of stage 
money, makes them stare. “ Ish Ka Bihble " button for 
your coat lapel. Disappearing Medallion Coin, liearing 
lifelike image of C. Chaplin; hand it to your friend, it 
vanishes instantly when lie attempts to take it, startling, 
but easily done. Complete outfit with large catalogue 
Shipped by parcel post for 10c and 2c stamp for postage. 

NUIDEA CO., Dept. P, 524 45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Women Will Say 

I don’t know that stitch and I wish I 
knew this stitch. Our new book 

ART NEEDLEWORK 

with over 100 illustrations teaches you 
to master every known Embroidery and 
Crochet stitch. A child can learn them bv 
self instruction as we picture all difficult 
stitches. The lessons in nine parts include 
all kinds of Embroidery, Stamping, Lace 
r making. Crocheting. Hand Painting, Crazy Patch 
Work, Punch Work, Cross Stitch, Eyelets, etc. 
Complete book by mail, 10 cents 
ART PUB. CO.. Desk 45. SOUTH NORWALK. CONN. 

HEWse.EimFic_» X-RAY CURIO 

DQYC here’s what you 
1 * want.You appar¬ 
ently see thru Clothes, 
Wood, Stone, any object. 

Price 15c. Slim only — —* s ee Bones in Flesh. 

MARVEL MEG. CO., I>ept. 20, New Haven, Conn, 





Veterinary Course at Home 

SI ^ftft ^ YEAR and up- 

war( j s can b e made 
by taking our Veterinary 
course at nome during spare 
time. Taught in simplest 
English. Diploma granted. 
. Graduates assisted in get- 
Dr. E. H. Baldwin ting locations or positions. 

writes: I took the course p J w Jthin reach of all 
for my own benefit on the Wltnin reacn OI ail. 

farm, but the success i had Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Started me in practice and WrUe for particulars 

now I am going night and . awnruu vctcdim a d v 

day. Your course has been THE LONDON VETERINARY 
worth thousands to me, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
and will be to any man.** Dept. 89, London, Ontario, Canada 

LEARN TO EARN 

Learn ladies*, children’s hairdressing (including marcel 
waving), complexion improvement, manicuring. 

etc., by home correspondence course, easily. Many wom en, ail 
ages, arc earningf 15 to $50 weekly. Book, 100 pages, FREE. 

ELIZABETH KING. 69 A, Station F, New York City 




JACK JOHNSON’S FINISH! 

A Great Money-Making Hank 

Get your friends to drop a coin in this 
bank; they push a button to see Jack’s 
Finish and receive a shock that’s a 
Knockout. You get a good laugh and 
also their money. BOYS don’t take this 
bank to school unless you want a vaca¬ 
tion. If you want to start something 
send for it today. By mail only 10c, 3 for 25c. 
K1RKHAM CO.. Dept. 2, GLENBROOK, CONN. 


want MORE MONEY? 


of Advertising. Men and women niuke big money. Personal in¬ 
struction and original methods (copylight j make you expert. 

$6.00 Per Day or More 

is the union scale in Chicago and other towns. Yon 
can make even more on job work. Have a big business of 
your own. We show you now. and help you pay for your 
course. Particular* and booklet free. Explain* everything. 
Write today. The School u-xth a ME THOD. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF LETTERING & DESIGN 
Dept. N 187 N. Clerk Street_Chicago, Illinois 



WHY HAVEO Removed immediately 

/by the use of Zander’s 

WTinkles e Cosmetic Pad 

Send 10c for Sample pad. Box of 6— 50c. 
ZANDER & CO., 372 W. Chicago Ave.,Chicago,Ill. 

TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 

80 to lOO Words a Minute GUARANTEED 

Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training! 
Brings amazing speed perfect accuracy—BIG SALARIES. 
Easy for anyone. First day shows results. Learn while working. 
A Q p aoD RrtrtL Prnn illustrates and explains all. Give* 
40-rage BOOK rree letter* from hundreds with sal¬ 
aries doubled and trebled. A revelation ns to speed and salary 
possible to typists. Postal will do. but write today — NOW. 
Tulloss School of Typewri tin g, 759 2 College Hill. Springfield, 0. 

FREE 

TALKING MACHINE 

AND RECORDS 

Reproduces, talking, singing and 

-instrumental music. Clear in tone. 

plays Columbia or Victor Records. Machine with records FREE 
for 15 sales Gold F.ve needles. Easy to sell. 2 packages for 10 cents 
u uli free thimble. When s>. l l re: uyTTfc 50 and mactfoe and records are yours. 

KEYSTONE GIFT CO., Box 191 , GREENVILLE, PA. 
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GUARANTEED 


OK 

HP* 


0 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 


0 K 


» 




“DON’T SHOUT” 



“ I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

With the MORLEY PHONE. 

I’ve a pair in my ears now. but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 



is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com¬ 
fortable, weightless and harm- 
1 less. Anyone can adjust it.” 

Orer one hundred thousand mid. Write for booklet and teitimoninU, 
THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789. Perry Bldg.. Pliiln. 

DRAWING 

Learn by mall Jnyourown home. Cartooning, News¬ 
paper, Magazine and Commercial Illustrating, also 

Water-Color and Oil Painting 

Learn Drawing or Painting for profit and pleaauro. We can develop your 
talant. This school baa taught thousands Free Scholarship Award--npecial 
limited offer Your name and addreue brings you full explanation and our 
illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Don’t delay. Write today. 



FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 399, Omaha, Neb. 


Wear it A Week 
At Our Expense 

We will send you a genuine Helion Jewel set 
In solid gold for a whole week’s free trial. 
Compare it with a diamond, in brilliance, hard¬ 
ness and beauty. If you can tell the difference, 
send it back. Writs today for Now Jewelry 
Book. See illustrations of the exquisite 
gems. No obligations. The book is FREE. 

John ft. Sterling & Son 1«Hg 



LANGUAGES 


IIP 


Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 

Phonographic 

ench—English—Italian—Spanish n MethJd 

or any other language learned quickly and 
easily by the Cortina Method at home'.^5lr 
with Disk Cortina-Records. Write for 
free booklet today; easy payment plan. 

CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 

1712 Herrs Blrtp.. 1600 Broadway. 
r*r«rr 48th Street. New York 



CORTINA-PHONE 


LEARN RAGTIME/ 


teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing by Mail. 

You learn easily—m just a few lessons, at home. 

My system is so simple you’ll play a real ragtime 
piece at your 5th lesson. Whether you can play now, 
or not, 111 teach you to play anything in happy 
ragtime. * Money Back Guarantee." Write at 
once for special low terms and testimonials. 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN, "Czar of Ragtime." 

Mnb 14 m is. W—tarn Asa, Chic ago, III. 

BIG PACKAGE OF FUN 

Imitation Gold Tooth, Voice Thrower 
Roll of Stage Money, Chess and Checker Game, 
Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, Authors, Span- 
ish Prison, Dominoes, 14 Flirtation Signals, 12 
7 \ V / ) Love Letters, 73 Toasts, 16 Feats in Parlor Magic, 

7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 10 Funny Readings, 16 
Tricks with Cards, 40 Experiments in Magic, 52 
Money Making Secrets, 250 Jokes and Riddles, 12 
Flirtation Cards, 14 Pictures of Married Life, 51 Verses of Comic 
Poetry and 11 Parlor Pastimes; all for lOc ad a 2c slam#la war availing. 
■O G— * BOTH, 22 Union S*., DopL 45, NEW YORK CITY 
When you write to advertisers please 



REALLY HANDSOME 

ARE THE PHOTO POSTCARDS WE OFFER 

Eighteen of your own choice lor twenty-fire cent* or a 
hundred (or a dollar. 81x pose*, of Nary Piekford, two 
of Marguerite ('lark, two of t'haplin. .1 new picture of 
Theda Bara, Edna Mayo, Lillian Lorraine, an autographed 
picture of Jaek W. Kerr Iran, and many other new feature etars. 

Also acttuil photos, size Hu' 10, at 50c each. 

500 LIST SENT W,TH ALL ORDERS 

——OR FREE ON REQUEST 
THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place, Brooklyn, N. V. 




YOUR IDEAS *»•"“ 


offered 

certain inventions. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to Invent” 

sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sule at our expense. 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 

Established 20 yearn. 

1048 F. Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


/l ^TANGOPHONEj lOc 


Plays any of the latest melodies. Good music 
for song or dance. Anybody can play. one. 
Made of metal; will last for vears. 

SWEET, MELODIOUS. HARMONIZING 
Surprise your friends with your great musical ability. 
Complete with instructions 10c postpaid. Also cata¬ 
logue of 300 new novelties, etc. Stamps or coin taken. 
ARDKE CO., Box 127, STAMFORD, CONN. 

Charlie Chaplin Squirt Ring 

HERE YOU ARE, BOYS— A medal¬ 
lion ring of Charlie Chaplin. Every¬ 
one will see it on your finger and try 
to get a better look. Press the bulb, 
and Charlie will do the rest by squirting 
a fine stream of water all over the curious 
one. Will squirt 20 feet. Greatest joke 
out and brand new. By mail with big catalog 15 cents. 

FISHER NOVELTY CO., D«|rt. A, 721 Starting Plaaa, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

4*1 nnn PER MAN PER COUNTY 

flUUU Strange invention startles the 

world—agents amazed. Ten inexperienced men divide 
$40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 in 14 days. Schleich¬ 
er, a minister, $115 first 12 hours. $1,200 cold carh 
made, paid, banked by Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 
to date. ▲ hot or cold running water bath equip¬ 
ment for any home at only $6.50. Self-heating. 
No plumbing or water-works required. Investigate. 
Exclusive sole. Credit given. Bend no money. Write 
letter or postal today. 

ALLEN MFQ. C0.4n«An*iMd,^T*M*,Mi* 




MtmmiL.. eieu . 

rjBw&a*. f^ or ^ c staiftDeman(t^ 

Devote a 11 or sparp ti mp.Sta rt atnnrp j 

-s^^^ondencecouRSE I 




FARMERS’ SONS WANTED 

with knowledge of farm stock and fair education to work in an 
office; $20 a month with advancement, steady employment, must 
be honest and reliable. Branch offices of the association are being 
established in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 

The Veterinary Science Association, Dept. AP, London, Canada 

mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


FOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSONS V rnfC 

These hooka take you completely through this | fX ^ k 

wonderful science of spin.il adjustment. Read T 

like fiction, yet absolutely true. 30.000.000 Americans >• — 

support Chiropractic. Thousands being cured of long AA % 
standing diseases by it. Resident and Home Study Couraes. ^ 

BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 

Profession not crowded. Large demand for practi- 
i lioners— $2000 to J5000 yearly. Small expense. Ea*' 
payments. We fit you for all State Board Requirements 

rqrc Elb.rt Hubbard-* Book “ Tbo Now Sclonco.” Mai 
■ ntfc postal now and Ret nil 6 books FREE. Do it today 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
Dept. B12. 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicag 


NewYfcrksTwin 

Song Successes 


All New York is singing “My Little Dream Girl” 
and its twin sister hit “ My Sweet Adair.” They 
will spread like wildfire over the country. 

. . r-D rr Each Monu include* words 

Dance Music rKhL »n<i music-. ai*o arrange- 

.... | p 1C ment for dance. This 

With L,aCn jonflf combination never before 

° offered at this price. You 
get two arrangements for the price of one Copies at your 
dealer, at Wool worth’a. Kresa. MeCrory's, Krengo’s. or from 
us direct. 15c each, postpaid. This music ia on Victor, 
Columbia. Emerson, Edison. Pat he. and Aeolian records. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Classic Gems FREE 

To those whoorderboth songs My Little Dr»«m Clrl, 15c ^ ALL for 
and to introduce The Globe iSc S 2 S C 

edition of popular claaaicw. wo a«*nd ,OChole « Low* Song*. 15e > ^ O C 
our irroat book, * ‘Ten Choice Lo»e Songs. ’' word* and music, absolutely FREE. 


Jos.W. Stern & Co., 111 W. 38th St., New York 

Write for free list of latest songs and dance music 


FREE 




This 

Interesting Book 

shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction which a 
musical training will bring you; and how you can obtain this 
training easily and thoroughly in your own home at one- 
quarter the usual cost. 

It tells bow thid most prized of social accomplishments 
greatly Increases your own enjoyment of life and the en- 
joyment of others. It tells of the concert career which \ 

maybe open to you. and how you can increase your earn- Jy^j. m 
I n g power by giving musical instruction in your spare J 

time. Send for your copyof this valuablebooktoday;itis/rce * i 

Dr. Quinn’, Famous WRITTEN METHOD OF tg 

has revolutionized the study of music. By the use of Dr. 

Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE (patented),VUa^ijP^ 
yon save three-quarters of the time and effort usually / 

quired for learning piano or organ. You play chords immedi- 
atcly and a complete piece within a few lessons. The method is scien¬ 
tific and systematic, yet practical and simple. It is endorsed by leadmq 
musicians and heads of state universities . Equally effective for chil¬ 
dren or adult*, bcirinner* or experienced player* Practise in epare time, when¬ 
ever convenient. Successful graduates everywhere Dioloma granted. Special 
reduced terms this month. I ve*tlgat« without cost or obligation by-writing 
toda j tor free book, "lli>w to Learn Piano and Organ." 


STUDIO DIRECTORY 

For the convenience of oar readers who may de¬ 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (•) indicates proper office to send manu¬ 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

American Film Mfg. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi¬ 
cago (s) ; Santa Barbara, Calif. (•) (s). 

Balboa Amusement Prod. Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Biograph Company, 807 East 175th St., New 
York City. (•) (s) ; Georgia and Girard, Los An¬ 
geles (s) ; players are east June to December. 

Bosworth. Inc., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (•) (s). 

California M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*j (s). 

Thos. A. Edison, Inc.. 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*j (s) ; Orange, N\ J. (Adv. and pub¬ 
licity.) 

Essanay Film Mfg. Co.. 1333 Argyle St., Chi¬ 
cago (*) (s) ; Niles. Calif. (•) (s) ; 651 Fairview 
St., Los Angeles (s). 

Famous Players Film Co.. 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York City (•) ; Bronson and Melrose, Hollywood, 
Calif, (s). 

Fox Film Corporation, 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (•). 

Gaumont Company. 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (•) ; Flushing. N. Y. (s). 

David Horsley Studio, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (•) (s). 

Kalem Company, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*) ; 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s) ; 
708 Palisade Ave., Cliffside, N. J. (s) : 1425 Flem¬ 
ing St., Hollywood. Calif, (si ; Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s) ; Glendale, Calif, (s). 

George Kleine, Inc., 11 East 14th St., New 
York City (*). 

Lasky Feature Play Co., 120 West 41st St., 
New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Lubin Mfg. Co.. 20th and Indiana. Philadelphia 
(•) : Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor¬ 
onado, Calif, (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Majestic-Reliance, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. (•) is). 

Metro Pictures Corp.. 1465 Broadway. New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.) : Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St., New York City (s) ; Popular Plays and 
Players. Fort Lee, N. J. (s) ; Quality Pictures 
Corp.. Sunset and Gower, Hollywood, Calif, (s) ; 
Federal Feature Film Corp., Rocky Glen, Penna. 

Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., 222 West 42d 
St.. Now York City : 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (•) (s). (Also Pallas Pictures.) 

Mutual Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

Pallas Pictures, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City; 205 N. Occidental, Los Angeles (*) (s). 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, 110 West 
40th St., New York City. 

Pa-rhe Freres. Jersey City, N. J. (•) (s). 

Pathu Exchange, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (•) (s). 

Selio 1'olyscope Co.. Garland Bldg.. Chicago 
(*» ; Western and Irving Park Blvd.. Chicago (s) : 
Mission Road, Los Angeles (s) ; Las Vegas, N. 
Mex. (s'). 

Tiianhouser Film Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

(*) ( 8 ). 

Triangle Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St.. 
New York City: Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allcsnndro St.. Los Angeles 
<*) (si; im-evillc Studio (Ince), Santa Monica, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., 1600 Broadway. New 
Vork City: 573 Eleventh Ave.. New York City 
(*) (s) ;’ Universal City. Calif. (*) (s). 

Vitagraph Company of America, East 15th and 
Locust Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y\ (*) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (*» <s>. 

V-L-S-K, Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Wharton, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. (•) (s). 

World Film Cori*.. 130 West 46th St., New 
Y’ork City (*) ; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650PL, Chicago 1 I- - 
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F. D. 8., Kansas City. —Marguerite Clark is un¬ 
der contract with Famous Players, and is working 
with them in New York City, where she may be 
addressed at their Fifth Avenue office—their 26th 
Street offices burned up recently you know. Our 
information is that Miss Clark was born in 1887. 

A. W.. Philadelphia, and D. M. S., Delevan, 
Wis. —Famous Players released “Zaza,” their lat¬ 
est Pauline Frederick vehicle, on October the 
Fourth. In Metro’s “Soul of a Woman,” in which 
Emily Stevens played the leading role, the artist- 
husband who deserts his wife upon learning her 
past, is Theodore Babcock ; George LeGuere is the 
son. Eddie Polo is at Universal City. 

K. C. H., Washington, D. C.—Vera Sisson is 
now with Biograph and therefore no longer playing 
opposite J. Warren Kerrigan, as he is still with Uni¬ 
versal. Miss Sisson appeared recently in “The 
Rehearsal,” one of Biograph’s weekly two-reel re¬ 
leases. 

J. A.. Marion, Ala., and S. C. Cheraw, S. Car.— 
There are no permanent moving picture studios in 
Georgia, though a great many special scenes have 
been taken among this state’s beautiful settings. 
Ella Hall is at Universal City, Calif., and she is 
unmarried. Ruth Roland is unmarried and may be 
addressed in care of the Balboa company. 

P. D.„ Philadelphia : F. P., Elmwood, R. I., and 
R. L. R., Detroit. —Robert Warwick had many 
years of stage experience behind him when he first 
went into the photoplay ; at the present time he is 
with the World Film Corporation, at the Fort Lee 
studios. In Thanhouser’s “Moment of Sacrifice,” 
the Colonel and Mrs. Darrell are Arthur Bauer and 
Fan Bourke; Clyde, their son, is Arthur Ashley, 
and Grace is Peggy Burke. Teddy Sampson is the 
wife of Ford Sterling of the Keystone Companv ; 
she was Jewel, the Japanese wife, in “The Fox 
Woman,” a comparatively recent Mutual master¬ 
piece. 


Square Deal 
Miller 


1916 
Models 

Nov/ 
'each/! 


Ant/H6tch want 


Waltham 
• 7 ~ A Hamilton 

,? ,V- Howard 

My Elgin 

Illinois, Rockford 

All Are 1916 Models. 

And I am the first man In tho country to offer 

the NEW 1916 MODELS of America's best /:£AAMOWTH 

known watches. I have them all. the latest pro- p 

ducts of the world’s most famous factories, and cdcoai^ 

watches are by no means all. You can get too, wT ' J | Q a i 

the very latest stylo mountings for Diamonds, . A I 

and the most up-to-date pieces of exquisite 1 

Jewelry. Whether you buy for cash or credit, the prices are right. 


Photoplay Magazine—Advertising. Section 


No Money Down % x S v r a e „* c 8 e p £ a J n e 

That Is the test that tells. Suppose you want a watch? Any make, 
any grade, any sire, any case. I have it. for you—just the watch that 
you want— a 1916 Modol— NO MONEY DOWN. Express Prepaid. 
You can try any one of America’s best known timepieces for 30 days. 

A Free Trial, a Full Month to Carry It In Your Pocket. 

/Vo References Demanded — An Open 

Account The PB111P cn>(lit y° u trom y° ur grocer liberally and 

nvvvui « cheerfully given. Arrangements are made for an Open 
Account as soon as you write. No red tape, no publicity, notes, nor col¬ 
lectors. Every transaction strictly confidential. *■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Send This Todays / square deal 

For Watch & Diamond Book •' m,LLtK * m,. 

Send me your name and address at once so 1 ^ J* 1 ^ 
can mail you. Free and postpaid, the most • DETROIT, MICH, 

beautiful catalog of its kiud ever printed. ^ Dear Sir: Please send 
l want you to see the Now 1916 Model* • me, without cost or obliga- 
of America's best known watches. The • tion, your Big Book on all 
book is a gem. It illustrates all makes « makes of High Grade Watches, 
of valuable Watchos, Elegant Genu* * fho 1916 Models, Geuuiue 
Ine Diamonds, and a vast assortment ^ Diamonds and Jewelry and full 
of Beautiful Jewelry, all on the • information on your Easy Pay- 
easiest and most liberal terms. • ment. No Money Down and 80 

Write today and get a letter • Day Trial Plan, 
from mo that will make you a • 
friend of mine from the start. * 

SQUAREDEAL Miller, f Nam _ 

Pit*., Miller-Hoefer Co. # * 

574 MILLER BUILDING • 

DETROIT, MICH. • 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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130 Pay Free Trial I 


Mv Square Deal methods—my high grade, well known merchandise, my 
liberal policies, right prices, lowest terms, have corned me my title—- 
“ Terms Smashing Miller.” No catalog published offers such remarka¬ 
ble values, such smashing terms, as our brand new 1916 Free Book. 


I Smash theTerms! 
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Art Prints 

after the original oil paintings of 

Anita Stewart and Mary Pickford 

(from which the covers of our September and November issues were made) 

P HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has anticipated a 
great demand for art prints of these beautiful 
covers. With a desire to serve our readers 
we have provided a limited number of reprints. 

'Do you want one? 

Absolutely no advertising will appear on these prints—nothing 
but the likeness is reproduced—in four colors—on art paper— 
and beautiful art mounts, ready for framing. This is mailed 
to you carefully packed flat between two pieces of stiff board. 

The cost is 25c each 

Please remit in stamps or money order 

Photoplay Magazine 

350 North Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 
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A. C.. New York City. — The identity of Stone- 
wan, in “The Birth o£ a Nation,” has puzzled a 
great many who have seen the film. The answer is 
this : Stoneman does not represent any person in¬ 
dividually any more than the Little Colonel does. 
Stoncman represents the radical element in the 
North which so unfortunately came into power at 
the death of President Lincoln, and which was 
responsible for the unnecessary trials and tribula¬ 
tions the South passed through after the war was 
over. 


L. V., New York City. — Grace Cunard was born 
in Paris. France. April 8. 1801. which makes her 
twenty-four. She is an American, though, all tie* 
time. Francis Ford was l>orn in Portland, Maine. 
Sepiember 15. 1883. “Did Francis Ford's hair get 
gray on account of being in the war?” Tell us, 
What war? 


P. W., Hollywood, Calif., has chosen a very 
ideal place to live. Listen to this: “Also will 
you please print a picture of Miss Farrar in the 
Art Section, as she lived a few doors from me while 
here and I was very much interested iu her. I had 
the pleasure of seeing several scenes from ‘Carmen’ 
taken at the studio.” Something doing every 
minute in a place like that. 



Ruth Stonehouse 

Essanay Star, says: 

“I am delighted with your 
exercises. They are so easy 
to do and I feel so refreshed 
after practicing them. 

With your system no one 
need fear old age.” 

My Beauty 
Exercises 

will make you look many 
years younger. YOU can 
remove wrinkles and restore 
the fresh complexion and 
contour of girlhood, as thou¬ 
sands of others have done. 

Write for my FREE Booklet to¬ 
day. If you will tell me what im¬ 
provements you would like, I can write you more helpfully. 

Kathryn Murray, Suite S12, Garland Bldg., Chicago 

The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 



Christmas 

v Presents—Wonderful^ 


Diamonds 


M. L., McC., Wilmington, Dei... and L. D. O.. 
Somerville, Mass. —The spendthrift in “The Heart 
of a Painted Woman” is Mahlon Hamilton, opposite 
Olga Petrova. House Peters plays opposite Beatriz 
Michelena in California’s “Salomy Jane,” one of 
their Bret Ilarte series. Those Elaine pictures to 
which you refer were taken at the Wharton studio 
on Lake Cayuga, at Ithaca, N. Y. 


G. B.. Minneapolis. —We have not heard that 
Universal is planning a studio in Minneapolis. 
Grace Cunard is at Universal City, and Theda Bara 
should Ik; addressed in care of the Fox Film C’or- 

Doration. 


I — All Makes. Factory Rebuilt by the fnmoirn 
“Young Processguaranteed like new. Our bin 
^ business permits lowest prices—310 and up: machines 
rented—or Bold on time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Rental# apply 

wn P “f!^EKr YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 299 , CHICAGO 

CFYUAL KNOWLEDGE 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D., M.D. 

Plain Truths of Sax Life and Eugenics all should knou. Trent* fully on 8<*x Matter* for 

young women and men, fathers and mothers. Relationship during engagement 
and marriage. Sexual Ignorance cause of so< i d evils, crime, etc. .New anil 
complete; Illus.: ^0 pages ONLY SI .00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 

American Publishing Company, P. 0. Box 851, Dept. A-207, Phila. 

// 'rift f r offer t > curents and mail-order dealers. 




on Credit 


*12 


29 


This special selection of Diamond-set jew¬ 
elry shows the most popular of the season s 
new mountings. Gorgeously beautiful Dia¬ 
monds, of fiery brilliancy, set in solid gold or 
platinum. Prices are cut almost to cost. Any 
selection sent on approval, delivery charges pre- 

S aid. If satisfied, send one-fifth of the price a3 
rst payment, balance divided into eight equal 
amounts, payable monthly. If not just what 

you wish, return at our expense. Send for Our Hand- 
tom o 116 - Pag* Illustrated Catalog telling nil about 
our easy credit plan. Over 2,000 suggestions lor 
Christmas presents or for personal wear. All tho 
new styles in jewelry—ring*. studs, scarf pins, ear 
screw*, brooches, bracelets, watches, chain*, - 
«ri. t w^chjjj 

THE RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 

Dopt. G 502 lOBN.Stal 
DDAC O ri\ ** T '* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

OKUdGCW. 1868 Stores also In: Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 


Ulatches 

on Credit 


see 


Omaha 


■■ jib Jk yTCQ *’* 

$65 TO $150 A MONTH \ 9SS^BSSS£ 

Railway Mail Clerks —City Mail Carriers—Postoffice Clerks -o . .Railway Mail Clerk . . (S900 to SI800) 
— Rural Carriers — Panama Canal Clerks * ; cieVk . . : . <laoo!• ISoo> 

Steady Work—Vacations with Full Pay — Rapid Promotion— \ '•'K er <°°’ 
“Pull” Unnecessary — Common Sense Education Sufficient. \ •^o^pSior^.”:^..^.^ 

MANY POSITIONS FOR WOMEN \ . sten^rapher. (S800 lo *1500) 

Write today—before you forget—for list and description of positions now open to you ; and free \ ln,8fnal ^*"($700 to SIMO) 
sample examination questions. It will cost a 2c stamp — it may bring you thousands of dollars. \ .^cierkaY Panama canal. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Department D 201 , ROCHESTER. N. Y \ .iVn^dianci^tPoli 

When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLA^&^Afcfef E^' * 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 

POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH N2 6B 

THE PERFECT MOTION PICTURE PROJECTING MACHINE 

NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 

NINETY GOLD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Special 

Christmas Offer 

Complete Mon Amour 
Assortment, only$3.00. 
1 Bot.Mon Amour 
Perfume, 1 oz...$1.00 
1 Bot. Mon Amour 
Toilet Water,4oz. 1.00 
1 Jar Mon Amour 
Talcum Powder .50 
1 Jnr Mon Amour 

Cold Cream.50 

1 Box Mon Amour 

Face Powder. .50 

Regular Price.$3.50 

For a limited firt 
time all t< r 

Send chock .cash or stamps 


Send 204 

for Trial Bottle 


Mabel Taliaferro 
one of the five stars of " The 
New Henrietta, ** writes: 

Dear Mr. Rieger:—Yonr exquisite per¬ 
fume ia eery appropriately called “Mow¬ 
er Drops“ and 1 am enthusiastic about 
it. Each drop seem* to carry the frag¬ 
rance of the eery flowers themselves, 
like no other perfume 1 have ever used. 

Yours sincerely. 


You Have Never Seen Anything Like This Before 

The fragrance of a thousand blossoms —the true odor of the flowers 
themselves in a hexagonal vial two inches high. The most exquisite 
perfume ever produced. When you get the trial bottle, you will declare 
with Miss Taliaferro, and thousands of other well-known women, that it 
la rightly named “Flower Drops. ” Semi 20c for trial bottle. You will be delighted. 

Trade Mark'Rc^istcrctl 


flower 


When once you scent the true floral odor of this exquisite perfume you will realize 
what n wonderful advance has l»een made in the art of perfume making. Take 
your choice of five odors- Lily of the Valley. Rose, Violet. Carden Queen or 
Mon Amour. Price only $1.00 an ounce in 60c or $1.00 bottles. In concen- ^ 
trated form. Flower Drops comes in handsome hexagonal cut glims bot- 
ties with long glass stoppers at $1.50 each (Lily of the Valley, $1.75). 

Either at your dealers or you may order direct from this advertise- 
ment. Money refunded if you are not more than satisfied. 

Con rl t L o Pro irtnrt Just send 20c (silver or stamps) with 
5ena me coupon the coupon or n letter for trial bottle 
illustrated in the coupon. He sure to indicate which odor you prefer. 

Test this exquisite perfume for yourself. Write today—send only 20c. a 

Paul Rieger, 285 First St., San F rancisco, Cal. ▼ 

Paris New York San Francisco ^ 


Paul Rieger, 
285 First Street, 
San Francisco,Cal. 

Gentlemen: Enclonedfind 
20c for which please send 
me trial bottle of Flower 
Drops Perfume, same size as 
► shown in this coupon. I war.t 
odor checked below. 

□ Rose □Violet □ Lily of the Valley 
□ Garden Queen □ Mon Amour 


Name. 


Address 


Garden Queen and Mon Amour are the latest odors. Pend for a 
bo iile of each. Special: Send $1 Souvenir box 6 odors Z&c boitlca 


W. f. HAUL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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“Bull” Durham the Smoke of Hospitality 

At fashionable house-parties, gay week-end gatherings, wherever 
smart American men assemble for recreation, mellow “Bull” Durham 
tobacco adds to their enjoyment. It is correct, up-to-date, notably 
stylish to “roll your own” cigarettes with “Bull” Durham — stamps 
you as a smoker of experience — and that delicate distinctive “Bull” 
Durham fragrance is always very agreeable to the ladies of the party. 

GENUINE 

Bull Durham 

SMOKING TOBACCO 


“Bull” Durham is unique among the world’s high-class 
smoking tobaccos — and has been for generations. Millions 
of smokers find in the fresh cigarettes they fashion to their 
own liking from this deliciously mild, fragrant tobacco su¬ 
preme enjoyment and satisfaction obtainable in no other way. 

Roll a cigarette with “Bull” Durham today. Learn that 
original, exquisite aroma — the refreshing smoothness and 
mellowness — the irresistible appeal of this world-famous 
tobacco. 

p |*^ An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 

“Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of ciga- j 
rette papers, will both be mailed, free , to any address 
inU.S. on request. Address "Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1329. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Ash for Free 
package of 
r\ ‘ papers '’ 

)nt: with each 5c 
\\ V sack. 


- 
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articles suitable for 


CHRIST/Vf A 

Send Now For One of These Wonderful Values! 


IfcClALi-* 


Money- 
B a c k 
Contract 
For You! 

It protects 
you against 
loss or disap¬ 
pointment. It 
is a written 
legal guaran¬ 
tee to refund 
in cash the 
full price paid 
less 10% 
should you 
for any rea¬ 
son wish to 
return your 
diamond any 
time within a 
year. Also 
allows full 
price in ex¬ 
change at 
any time. 
Contains 
written state¬ 
ment of carat 
weight, qual¬ 
ity and value 
of the dia¬ 
mond. “See 
that your 
diamond is 
Basch guar¬ 
anteed." 
Beautiful 
Basch 
De Luxe 
Diamond 
Book 


when you 
toy from L. 
Bisch&Co. and 
h e r e * a Che 
reason : — Wo 
import dia¬ 
monds direct 
from the Euro¬ 
pean diamond 
r ittc-rs nr d sell 
direct to you. 

; No middlemen’s 
profits included 
m our low im- 
’ port pri ce of 
$97.So per 
I carat. Retail 
value of these 
diamonds is 
[ $160.00 per 


^ SOI \ 

This 14K solid golir 
intg. complete willi 
Me diamond..$12.00 
* 4 c diamond. $21.25 
3 sc diamond $35.00 
J*c diamond $48.75 
%c diamond . $71.25 
1<: diamond. $101.25 
1! jediam... $150.00 
2c diamond. $198.75 


SOS 

i-carat diamond 
Complete, 

$22.00 A 


S02 

M - carat diamond 
, Comp! ISO.SO 


so6 <r 

Solid plat, laval. 
1 dia. Complete, 

$17.50 , 


sos 

Solid gold 
lavallierc 
3 dm. ' 
Complete, 

$8.75 


S04 -Solidgold 
k Festoon la- A 
X - aHi ere 4 U 
V dias. Compl. « 

f $27.50 * 


Send No 
Money— 

FREE 

Examination 

Here’s the 
popular Basch 
Flan. Select 
any article 
from oar cata¬ 
log or from this 
page. We ship 
your selection 
for your free in¬ 
spection -en¬ 
tirely at our 
expense and 

nak—without it 

obligating yoa 
in anyway. We 
in rite you to 
examine and 
compare our 
goods with¬ 
out It costing 
you one cent. 

If yoa don’t aay 
that the article 
we send yoa is 
the greatest 
valne you have 
ever seen, 
simply return it 
at our expense. 

THE POPULAR NEW FRIENDSHIP BRACELET 


S07 

^-cirat diamond 
Compl.. $19.75 


Sll —Man s cluster 
ring, 21 blue white 
dias. Special ,price 
compl. $48.75 


S12 

Ladies' cluster 
ring. 7 blue 
white diamonds. 
Special price 
compl.. $17.50 


S09 -Cflfal Cameo 
ring. 2 diamonds. 
Compl. 115.00 


S16 SolidgoTd filled 
di.ibiond set knife. 
1 blade, 1 file. Guar? 
antced. Special price 
complete... .31.75 


We will 
forward you 
postpaid, a 
copy of this 
bea utif ul, 
costly book 
upon receipt of your name and address. It is 
complete, valuable and authoritative, and you 
will find it a helpful guide to select Christmas Oa 
Gifu, and gifts for all other occasions. Con- 
tains facts written by life-long experts ^ 

which enable you to buy your diamonds Q 
and jewelry safely and intelligently. C/S $ 
Thousands of illustrations, of dia- / f^ 
monds, watches, platinum and •** 

gold jewelry, silverware, cut O 
glass, etc., all priced to you at OSj? 
remarkably low figures. See A /’ 

this book before making S <f 
your purchase—you will \7 

appreciateourmoney- .** .** 

saving prices. Mail ,->0 

coupon or write us -A. .•* *• 

a letter or post- .•* •* CL V0 . 

card for your . Y*S -* -•* 

freecopy.nowl^JV ^ .* A. & 


S15 

Solid gold dia. set tie clasp. 
Special pricy compl.. $1.00 


diamond. 
Compl.,. 

$13.00 


Ftart yoar sis ten. girl friends, 
relatives, etc., with a friendship 
bracelet. Solid Sterling Silver 
links only 16e each. (Retail 
-alue 25c). Black ailk veW W\ 

•t bead free with cxch // 

-uk yoo buy for roar d'f- //.el ^ 
fervet friend*. Thm links 
are worn on the velvet Lv / 
head until you have 
eeeacfc links to encircle | c\ 
the wrirt. then end as IQ^v 


fliWMWiil 
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Photoplay Magazine 

has proven itself the clarion voice of a voiceless art 

The February number, purchasably visible on New Year’s dawn, 1916 , 
continues to discuss the vital issues, gives first display to the news and 
perpetuates the pictorial and entertaining phases of the only new mode of 
human expression discovered since the age of Pericles . In that issue will be found 


Author! Author! 

A thrilling narrative of fact anent the urgent need for 
big, human stories in overwhelming quantity. Authors 
of the hour, and a serious query on the authors of 
tomorrow. By John H. Blackwood. A companion 
discussion to " Waste,” in this number. 

Pete, the Property-Man 

A real, recognizable character of the studios brought 
to light by the inimitable typewriter of Kenneth 
MacGaffey, creator of " Mollie of the Movies.” Pete will 
linger. In the February number he merely introduces 
himself. A new series of pen-comics accompany him. 

Living Neighbor to the Movies 

The droll account of a laywoman, and the adventures 
of her quiet and conservative family in the midst of 
Los Angeles’ camera-camorra. By Mary Dickerson 
Donahey; pen-humor by Gale. 

How I Teach My Gowns to Act 

Marguerite Courtot, one of the world’s smartest inge¬ 
nues, tells how she brings dramatic personality to each 
sector in her wonderful wardrobe. A story for all 
women except those who never wear any clothes. 
Narrated by Lillian Howard. Exclusive art photography. 


Interviews 

with Marie Doro, 
Wallace Reid and 
many others 

"The Shadow 
Stage” 

a peerless, unique de¬ 
partment of Photoplay 
Keview, by Julian 
Johnson, recognized 
as the foremost photo¬ 
play critic in America. 

"Investing In 
the Movies” 

Paul H. Davis’ punch¬ 
ful pages on movie 
money matters. 


The Camera Capital: East or West? I _ 


An interesting geographic condition, future commercial 
necessities and a forecast. If you ever think about the 
movies, this is your story. By the man who can answer 
this question better than anyone else: Jesse L. Lasky. 

James Horne’s Own Story 

The creator of" The Mysteries of the Grand Hotel,” 
and many other factful screen works, tells how he does 
it. This is the first unit in Photoplay Magazine’s great 
directorial series to be told in the first person. 

Mary Pickford at the Summit 

Fourth installment; Miss Pickford joins the Famous 
Players. Note: this is not a "biography,” but a run¬ 
ning, down to the minute narrative of the interesting 
episodes in the life of the little Queen of the Movies. 


Captain Leslie T. 
Peacocke’s 

unrivalled advice to 
scenarioists. 

Other Novel Features 
Not Named Here 

News Fiction 
Exclusive Pictures 
“Short Stuff” 
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AGENTS 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; 
gold sign letters for store and office windows; 
anyone can put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

AGENTS — SOMETHING NEW — FASTEST 
sellers and quickest repeaters on earth. Perma¬ 
nent. profitable business. Good for $50 to $75 a 
week. Address. American Products Co., 3173 
Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


PICTURES AND POST CARDS 


25 BEAUTIFUL POSES OF CALIFORNIA 
Bathing Girls, 10c; 100 for 26c. L. W. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. 

16 PHOTOS OF FEMALE BEAUTIES TAKEN 
from life for 10 cents. Kaye Co., Box 67, Ottawa, 

[IL_ 

STUNNING PHOTOS OF GIRLS FROM LIFE. 
Bewitching unusual poses. Very clear and 
charming. Splendid pack 25c. Reuben Olive, 
VYillmar, Minn. 

“BEWITCHING FEMALE BEAUTY POSES.* 
rare imported models, taken from real life, hana- 
tinted “True to nature.” Send dime for two of 
our best full-size samples and catalog showing 
nearly 100 beautiful, bewitching girl poses, etc. 
You’ll want more after seeing samples. Wil¬ 
liams Publishing Co., 4008-M Indiana Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

10 CLASSY POST CARDS AND CATALOGUE 
10c. Stewart Co., Providence, R. I. 

REAL PHOTOS OF PRETTY GIRLS IN BE- 
witching poses, samples, 10c. K. L. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. 

EXCHANGE POST CARDS—WITH FRIENDS 
everywhere. Splendid directory, 10 cents (sil¬ 
ver). Buckeye Club, Box 340-V, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send ten cents for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing 
guaranteed prices. It may mean your fortune. 
Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le 

Roy, N. Y. _ 

WILL PAY $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE 
cent dated 1799. We pay cash premium on all 
large cents, eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins 
to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
May mean large profits to you. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 75, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

BUFFALO NICKELS, ORIGINAL BUYER OF 
them and Lincoln pennies at 26c each, and hun¬ 
dreds of other old coins, has catalog quoting 
highest prices. Catalog and full particulars, 
price 10c. Means $ to you. National, Dept. 14, 
OIney, Ill. 


PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,- 
(Mn) in prizes offered for inventions Send 
sketch for free search. Our four books sent 
free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. Victor 
J. Evans & Co., 763 ‘Ninth Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS— 
Also Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western 
Union Wires and complete Marconi Wireless Sta¬ 
tion In school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. 
employs our wireless graduates. Low living ex- 
enses—easily earned. Largest school—estab- 
shed 40 years. Investment, $25,000.00. Corre¬ 
spondence courses also. Catalog Free. Dodge’s 
institute, Peoria St, Valparaiso, Ind. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


SALESMAN 


SALESMEN—GET OUR PLAN FOR MONO- 
raming automobiles, motorcycles, traveling 
ags, trunks, etc., by transfer methods very 
large profits. Motorists’ Accessories Company, 
Ashland, Ohio. 

PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—FILM COMPANIES 
pay $10 to $100 for each play accepted. Con¬ 
stant demand. No correspondence course. Our 
book tells all, sample play, list of companies 
buying plays, etc. Write today for free details. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PIC- 
ture plays in spare time. No correspondence 
course. Our up-to-date* “Book of Instructions’’ 
tells how. Sample play, list of companies buy¬ 
ing plays. Send for free details. Special offer 
now. E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th 
St., New York. _ 

SHORT STORIES, POEMS AND PHOTOPLAYS 
wanted by 100 companies. Constant demand. 
Big prices. Course of lessons not required. De¬ 
tails free. W. L. Gordon, Publisher, Dept. 194, 
Cincinnati. O. 

YOUR SCENARIO MUST BE TYPEWRITTEN 
to receive attention. I will typewrite it for you 
correctly and promptly. 10c page, including car¬ 
bon copy. C. Maxey, 2925 Harrison St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

IF AMBITIOUS TO LEARN PHOTOPLAY ACT- 
ing call United Photoplay Co., Suite 1212, Times 
Building, New York. Director giving private 
instructions for ladies and gentlemen. Fee rea¬ 
sonable. 

HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. 
Winkopp, 287 Broadway, New York City, 26 cents 
postpaid. Contains model scenario. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES, 
$1. Cope Agency, St. Louis. _ 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America—All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Rem¬ 
ingtons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac¬ 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up; rented anywhere, ap¬ 
plying rent on price; free trial; installment pay¬ 
ments if desired. Write for Catalogue 65, Type¬ 
writer Emporium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPE- 
writers to sell at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped 
on trial. Northern Office Equipment Co., Dept. 6, 
Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO 
Men—Women. $75 month. Short hours. Steady 
work. Common education sufficient. Write im¬ 
mediately for free list of positions now obtain¬ 
able. Franklin Institute. Dept. D 218, Rochester, 

N. Y. _•_ 

WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. HE IS THE BEST 
employer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, 
long vacations, rapid advance. Thousands of 
jobs open this year. I will help you get one. 
Write for my big free book DY-1449 today. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington. D. C. 

MEN, WOMEN, COMMON SCHOOLING, DE- 
siring government positions, $70 monthly, write 
for list 309 immediately. Philadelphia Civil 

Service School, Philadelphia. _ 

W ANT E D —CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS. 
Send 10c for application contract. Oliver H. 
Barkley, Mount Pleasant, Penna. 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET 
prepared for coming examinations by former 
Government Examiner. Booklet free. Write 
today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


KODAKS, ALL MAKES OF CAMERAS, Mo¬ 
tion picture cameras, anastigmat lenses, speed 
shutters, about half regular prices. Send for 
Big Bargain Book. Koehler’s Camera Exchange, 
Inc.. 7 East 14th Street, New York City. 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues, dialogues, speakers, minstrel material, 
jokes, recitations, tableaux, drills, entertain¬ 
ments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 
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A Merry Christmas 12 Times 

A Gift Suggestion that may appeal to you 

Y OU have a friend who is very much interested in moving 
pictures. You are going to give a Christmas present of some 
kind to this friend. There will be more pleasure for both of 
you if the gift is a particularly appropriate one. A subscription to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


will afford a delightful surprise on Christmas morning and give 
new satisfaction on the first day of each month during the ensuing 
year. Every issue will be a reminder that you are the thoughtful 
provider of several hours of interesting news, entertainment 
and instruction—the source of a twelve-time Merry Christmas. 

To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and most 
attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been provided, stating 
that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will be sent for whatever period 
you desire. Your name and Christmas greetings will appear on this 
card, which will be sent either to you or to the recipient of the gift. 

When you return the 
coupon attach a Postal 
or Express money order 
or a Check. Better hurry. 

PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 

350 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Christmas Subscription Coupon 

Year, $1.50. Six months, $.75. Four months, $.50. 
Canada, $2.00 per year. Foreign Countries, $2.50 per year. 

Photoplay Magazine, 350 N. Clark St, Chicago 


Gentlemen : — Enclosed find $ 


.for. 

(Lontrih of Subscription) 


Send to —Name 


From— Name 















100— Type writer FREE 


While 

Learning 


HowTo 

Learix 


1 c\l\0 


New iH 
ositions" 

Ready ^ 


tt**T\AL $E»£TWW 


This 

Interesting Book 

:cws the keen delight and personal satisfaction which a 
tas:cal training: will bring you; and how you can obtain this 

- '•^ng easily and thoroughly in your own home at one- 
barter the usual cost. ryjjrfyi 

Itteflsbow this most prized of social accomplishment 9 
2*2 increases your own enjoyment of life and the en- \ 

of others. It tells of the concert career which ( 

*Jbe open to you, and how you can increase your earn- 
ff power by giving musical Instruction in your spare i 

Be Send for your copy of this valuable book todays ti^/ree Mfe, \ i 

Dr. Qainn’i Famous WRITTEN METHOD <£ST tA 

b Solution ized the study of music. By the use of Dr. 

■no’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE (patented).fJUKflr 
three-quarters of the time and effort usually / 

gw for learning piano or organ. You play chords immedi- sMKZS 
**e sod a complete piece within a few lessons. The method is acien- 
systematic, yet practical and simple. It is endorsed by leading 
wtetmms end heads of state universities. Equally effective for chil- 
W -T nioltt, be«innars or experienced player*. Practise in epare time. when- 
E^y kat Bucceaefql gnduatw everywhere Diploma j?rcinti-<i. Sprcuil 
this wumlh. Ir v.-atiwate without coet or obligation by writing 
i«r tree book. How to Learn Plano and Organ.” 

arcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650PA, Chicago 


Special 

Offer! 

The Burlington —the masterpiece of 

watch manufacture—19 jewels — yes, 19 full 
sapphire imported jewels — adjusted to temperature, 
adjusted to positions, adjusted to isochronism — this 
superb watch, acknowledgcd^^^^^^^ 
by exports to be the greatest Superb 

watch ever manufactured— W ^ Inlay 

will now be shipped to you \* ame l 

direct at the rook - l>ottom V3s. Mono- 

price— the rock-bottom price direct rlr gram, in 
from us —the same price that even I ■ any color 

the wholesale jeweler must pay. you wish 

Shipped on /g^^S|, 
Approval 

prepaid, not a dollar Br , 

down—not a cent in Mgffk m 

advance—all at our m 

risk — and payable * % 

either for cash or i_ 3 Li <M*'' 

$2.50 a month — as X.T 1\ 

you prefer. You '■ ‘ . 

must see the superb 

new Burlington m 

Watch cases—Inlay wwb ® 

Enamel Monograms, £a 

Block and Ribbon Mm 

Monograms, Diamond V , JJ 

Set, French Art and 
Dragon Designs, Etc. 

Book of Watcn'^l 

Designs FREE * Burlineton Watch Co. 

Write while this offer lasts— 19th Sheet and Marshall Bkd. 

read this book and learn the 4 ^ Dept. 94 b 1 Chicago, IIL 

reasons for this remarkable ^ Please send me (withoutobli- 
offer on the finest watch in 4r gat ions and prepaid), your free 
the world at the rock-bottom book <>n watches, with full ex- 

pr ^, e .s et ri”, kl,u ” / itvsbSSSz 

while this offer lasts. ^ Watches 

Burlington Watch Co. / 

Dept. ^ Name .—.. 

19th Street and / 

Marshall Blvd., ^ Address ._.. 

CHICAGO, > 

ILL. / 


’ month offer on the Burlington 
Watches. 
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33 Rollicking Billiard Games! 

Play Them at Home on The Brunswick 

“BABY GRAND” 


Play ‘‘Little Corporal”—it’s immense! Play 
“Golf,” “Cowboy,” “Rotation” or “3-Ball 
Carom.” It’s no task to learn any game of 
carom or pocket billiards—the trick is to win . 

These manly contests of skill and supremacy 
keep boys busy nights (at home)—they make 
men and women young clear through. 

Play-time is filled with thrilling surprises, 
spectacular shots, and comical situations that 
engulf the whole party in laughter. 

Right NOW —before Christmas—is the time 
to put a Brunswick in your home. Then, what 
matter how bleak the winter wind outdoors? 
—it can’t chill the cheer in your cozy billiard 
room. 

Write today for our de luxe book that gives 
full details. It’s free! 

lOc. A DAY 

Superb Brunswick Home Billiard Tables appeal to 
the expert as well as the novice because they arc scien¬ 
tifically built. Fast, ever-lcvel billiard beds and quick- 
acting Monarch cushions, the highest rated in the 
world. Choice woods richly inlaid and masterful cab¬ 
inet work. 

New low prices—only $27 upward. Popular monthly 
payments— as little as 10 cents a day. 




NO EXTRA ROOM NEEDED 

“Baby Grand,’* “Convertibles** and 
new “Quick Demountables” come in a 
range of sizes to fit the space any home 
has. Brunswick “Grana,” regulation 
size, made for homes with a special 
room for billiards. 

30-DAY TRIAL-OUTFIT FREE 

Try any Brunswick 30 days free. 
Complete high-class Playing Outfit given 
without extra cost,—Balls, Cues, Rack, 
Markers, Expert Book of 33 games, etc. 

Our handsome book, “Billiards—The 
Home Magnet,’* pictures these tables 
in realistic colors, gives prices and full 
details. Sent free, postpaid. Write to¬ 
day, and decide before Christmas. 


efore Christmas. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. [493) 

Dept. 23X 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Without obligation to me, send free, post¬ 
paid, your billiard book in colors— 

“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET’ 


Kvery advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Is guaranteed 
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may Allison 

is a brilliant blonde 19 years of’ age and is said to la* an ideal "picture lypc.” 
Her first picture was "David llarum” lor the Famous Players; she is now an 
American star playing opposite Harold Lockwood. Before ascending to the 
films Miss Allison appeared in such ''legitimate” successes as "The Quaker 
Girl” and De Wolf Hopper’s "Iole.” She sings and dances splendidly. 
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TOM FOR MAIN 

iw best known to photoplay goers by his work with Edith Taliaferro in "Young 
Romance” and opposite Ina Claire in "The Wild Goose Chase," both Lasky 
productions. Before joining the Hollywood studios Korman acted, directed, 
and wrote scenarios for the Lubin and Universal companies. He was bum 
on a Texas ranch 22 years ago and attended the Texas State University. 
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MYRTLE GONZALEZ 

is a blend of Spanish and Irish ancestry just 21 blitheful summers old. After 
graduating in music and languages from a Los Angeles convent, she engaged 
in concert work and also played in stock before joining the Vitagraph Com* 
pany. She is now with the western Universal company. Miss Gonzalez is 
fond of riding and sailing and is also a star at basket ball and tennis. 
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WILLIAM E. SHAY 

began posing in a cradle in the home of New York’s Fire Chief. After his 
public schooling he studied in a conservatory of music in Paris. Returning 
he played several years with Mrs. Leslie Carter and later starred in several 
Imp productions taken in Berlin. Shay played opposite Annette Kellerman 
in "Neptune’s Daughter” and at present is stellar leading man in the Fox films. 
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MABEL TRIJNNELLE 

is the merry, serious girl whose expressive eyes and face mirror emotions 
more effectively than a hundred voices. She was educated upon the stage for 
the five years she has spent in films, mostly before Edison cameras. Miss 
Trunnelle is a modest, cheerful, winsome young American wife whose husband 
is Herbert Prior. 
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WILLIAM S. HART 


is iif present one of llie big guns a! llie Inee eorner of Triangle. He aseended 
to llie pliolodraina after 18 years of unusually siieeessful experience on the 
“ legitimate “ stage in Shakespearean roles and in sueh well-known plays as 
“ l lie S«| uaw Man’" and “The Virginian/' He played opposite ('harlotte 
Walker in “The Trail of the Ixniesoine Pine.” Hart is six feet two of west¬ 
ern realism. 
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MIGNON ANDERSON 

wa» born in Baltimore 23 years ago and as a ehild actress appeared wiili 
Richard Mansfield and other stage notables. After attending school in 
Brooklyn she continued acting, this time in pictures with the Thanhou^er 
company, with whom she has been ever since. Miss Anderson plays ingenue 
leads. She is married to Morris Foster, also of Thanhouser. 
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FORREST STANLEY 

left Columbia University with an engineering degree and dreams of construct¬ 
ing 8 It y.scrape re. Slide rule and T-square soon gave place, however, to the 
make-up box, and Mr. Stanley rapidly became the afternoon performance idol 
of a successful stock company. Since joining Morosco, four years ago, be ha* 
appeared opposite Myrtle Stedman. Fritzi Scheff and Blanche Ring. 
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ROMA1NE FIELDING 

after several years of stage experience, joined the Lubin company and has 
become noted for his work as director, author and the bold-bad-man of many 
western melodramas. Press agent rumor bulletins that he was born in Corsica 
and educated in the University of Minnesota. Fielding recently directed the 
filming of “ The Great Divide,” in the Grand Canon of Arizona. 
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PAUL W. SANTSCHI, 

tall, well-built Selig star, is best known from his notable work as McNamara 
in "The Spoilers,” and Bruce in "The Adventures of Kathlyn.” "Tom,” as 
he is called by his co-actors, has progressed from a watch-maker's apprentice 
through stage-stock to stardom in the films, and has recently acquired the title 
of "producer.** He is said to be an unerring rifle shot. 
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MIRIAM COOPER 

is the elder Cameron sister in "The Birth of a Nation." the proud, dark-eyed 
daughter of the South to whom defeat is so bitter. She is the sister of the 
Little Colonel (Walthall) and Flora Cameron (Mae Marsh.) She has long 
been with the Reliance-Majestic studios and is well known in many of their 
plays, notably "Home, Sweet Home," and "The Story of a Story." 
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ROSEMARY THEBY 

was Iwirn in Si. lamis, and gained her first dramatic knowledge in the Sargent 
school. New York. She is notable—among photoplay people—for actually 
studying pantomime before she began her screen work. She lives in New 
York City, has been with the Vitagraph, Lubin and Reliance companies, and 
is now filling an engagement with the Universal company. 
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OWEN MOORE 

has been the adored hero of hundreds of shadow dramas. He is one of the three 
noted Moore brothel** and moreover is the husband of Mary Pickford, whom he 
met when both were Biographing. Owen meteored from Ireland to Toledo, through 
high school, stock and seven Elm companies, last appearing in a Triangle 
release. He has played opposite Elsie Janis, Fritzi Schefl and Lois Meredith. 
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‘“Cleo Madison’s second to none!’ 

an assistant cameraman whispered to me, ‘ You ought to see 'em hop when they do what she don't want 
'em to ! There ain't a director on the lot that's got the flow of language or can exhibit the temperament 
the can when she gets good an'peeved,'" From the story bjr William M. Henry, in tbit feau*. 
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WASTE!! 

A FACTFUL ESSAY ON THE HIGH COST OF FILMING 

By K. Owen 

Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


W HEN old Scout Diogenes, clothed 
in a fresh night gown and armed 
with his trusty flash lamp, started 
out on his quest for a man who 
had never sold real estate or purveyed pub¬ 
licity, he had nothing on me in the begin¬ 
ning of my search for the truth about the 
high cost of filming, so far as earnestness 
and sincerity of purpose were concerned. 

Muckraking the movies from a fiscal 
standpoint appealed to me as an ideal re- 
portorial assignment. Like others who have 
a passing acquaintance with the production 
of film plays, the tremendous sums of 
money expended in the creation end of the 
industry have always impressed me more 
than the enormous fortunes reaped by the 
magnates of the screen. But the enormous 
waste one apparently encounters at every 
hand in a superficial exploration of the 
film studios had always been a source of 
wonderment. 

In presenting my report of this incursion 
behind the glittering sets, let it be under¬ 
stood that I hold no brief for the pro¬ 
ducers ; by the same token I intend to 
draw no conclusions, make no invidious 


comparisons, return no verdict or other¬ 
wise seek to set myself up as a censorious 
or mentorial critic of photoplay produc¬ 
tions. 

As this story is about “waste,” that op¬ 
pressive, ever present bete noire of the 
men who pay the bills, let us begin with a 
glance into one of our best sellers for a 
correct understanding of that monosyllable. 

Mr. Noah Webster, the author involved, 
.says that “waste” is, among other things: 

“The act of wasting or squandering 
lavishly or foolishly; loss that has no com¬ 
pensation.” 

Remember that last phrase: “Loss that 
has no compensation.” 

Now—let’s go! 

Just a minute—the preface is not com¬ 
plete. Just the following as an insert, 
vision or cut back, whichever is technically 
correct. 

“If it were not for the enormous amounts 
of money expended needlessly—or appar¬ 
ently so,” exclaimed an Eastern film mag¬ 
nate recently in a “just between us girls” 
conversation, “they would have the fed¬ 
eral government after us for cornering the 
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visible cash supply of the nation.” 

The initial impressions of a first time 
studio visitor are vague and dazzling. It 
is intensely interesting, but the lack of se¬ 
quence in the taking of scenes makes a 
guessing contest out of it. Subsequent 
visits cause him to appraise his surround¬ 
ings with a critical eye. Inevitably it comes 
to this: 

“Great Heavens, what wouldn’t an effi¬ 
ciency expert do if turned loose on this 
lot!” 

He sees entire companies standing about, 
doing nothing for hours. Sometimes in the 
case of a big production there are hun¬ 
dreds, not infrequently thousands, in a 
company. The seemingly tremendous 
waste of time appals him. 

The non-professional is not alone in this 
conclusion. The performer direct from the 
legitimate stage can’t understand it any 
more than can the business man, who is 


accustomed to seeing people work when 
they are working. 

Thousands of persons actually employed 
in the productions cannot understand this 
prodigality of time. 

“Ye gods,” I once heard a legitimate 
star exclaim as he paced back and forth 
on the stage—as a matter of fact that isn’t 
what he said—“Nothing but stall, stall. 
Everybody stalls. I came here to work. 
Do I ? I do not.” 

In this particular instance there was a 
reason, a vital one, for several precious 
golden hours of idleness, but only the 
director and the cameraman knew the an¬ 
swer and they did not see fit to enlighten 
anyone. More about this later. 

In the course of my probing, I asked 
David Wark Griffith, the most lavish of 
spenders in the film world, what he con¬ 
sidered “waste” in producing a play. 

“Spending a hundred thousand on a pic- 
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ture that turns out to be a flivver,” came 
the rapid fire reply, without the blink of 
an eyelid. 

“Time is the greatest money consumer,” 
said Cecil B. De Mille, the foremost figure 


friend, the disgusted stage star, was play¬ 
ing the lead, why on this particular occa¬ 
sion the high priced company, all made up 
at 8 o’clock, “stalled” until 11 before he 
started to “shoot.” 


in a newer school of dramatic film pro¬ 
duction—it might be called the efficiency 
school. “It is frequently necessary to an 
artistic production to hold a company an 
entire day to perfect just a part of a 
scene—to get a little effect that if absent, 
improperly done, would mar the entire 
play.” 

But, like the layman, it is difficult for 
even some of the film magnates, the swivel 
chair boys who sit on the check books, to 
see the great objective of the creating 
genius of the studio—an artistic produc¬ 
tion, cost what it may. 

Studio scenes such as described have 
sent more than one pudgy magnate off the 
lot talking to themselves about the high 
cost of filming and breathing vows to fire 
the whole bunch or install an efficiency sys¬ 
tem. 

Incidentally, I was told of an eastern 
company, one of the first in the field, which 
had enriched all of its owners in the early 
days and which recently installed an effi¬ 
ciency system. I don’t know just how far 
the efficiency program was carried out, but 
my informant told me that the “factory 
idea” had failed miserably, and cited proof 
in the release columns of the trade 
papers. 

Light is a big contrib- 


“Light wasn’t right,” he explained 
curtly. 

Seeking further light I approached the 
cinematographer. 

“Why wasn’t the light right?” I ventured. 

“Well, you see it’s this way. This scene 
is a continuation of one we began yester¬ 
day. We had to wait till the light was just 
so—just like it was yesterday, before we 
shot. Otherwise the film would not 
match up.” 

And all daylight under a California sun 
had always looked alike to me! 

If Old Man Joshua should do a come¬ 
back and resume his old trade, any pro¬ 
ducer of photoplays would let him write 
his own contract. 

Light is the hardest thing about the film 
game for the layman to understand, and it 
is a knowledge of the vagaries of light, its 
chemical actions and reactions, that makes 
the artistic cinema operator. 

While on the subject of light it will be 
of interest to many to learn that this is 
such an important factor that the working 
script of the play in most of the leading 
feature studios specifies the exact time of 
day when certain scenes are to be photo¬ 
graphed—science working hand in hand 
with art to perfect the latter. 



ntor to the aggregate loss 
of time, in fact one of the 
jest 

I asked the director of 
the company in which my 


"Naiv, Pm feel¬ 
ing pretty punk 
this morning. 
WhaVs the use 
working if you 
can't be funny?” 
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evaporation reaches its ze¬ 
nith both as to time and 
film. 

In the dramatic feature 
studios the slogan is: “An 
artistic production at any 
cost.” 

In the funny foundry the 
embroidered motto over the 
doorway reads: “Make ’em 
laugh if it takes the whole 
bank roll.” 

A noted dramatic pro¬ 
ducer, famous for film 
masterpieces, once assured 
me that art and efficiency 
were not only unrelated, 
but not even speaking ac¬ 
quaintances. 

A noted comedy pro¬ 
ducer asseverated just as 
sincerely that although effi¬ 
ciency could be introduced 
in the dramatic studio, it 
was entirely out of the 
question in the production 
of comedies. 

There is ample evidence 
as to the lack of anything 
Another waste of time that is regarded as like it in the comedy studio. An efficiency 
not only unavoidable but necessary is due expert would be struck aghast in the aver- 
to the many delays incident to the con- age dramatic plant. An hour in a comedy 
stant striving for artistic effects. Perhaps studio would break his heart, 
an entire company headed by a $2,000 a “You can’t run this game with a cash 
week star will be held for hours while the register and a punch clock,” a well known 
director works over a child “extra” to get director-comedian told me. 
what he considers the right facial expres- “It is true that the waste of time and 
sion or bit of action. film is enormous, more so than in drama 

There is another time spender with productions because in the latter they are 
which the casual studio visitor never comes able to figure out beforehand just what 
into contact. That is the days spent in re- they will do. 

hearsing. The usual period for rehearsing “Few comedy directors use a scenario, 
a five-reel feature is a week, which is little Some start in with just an idea or the germ 
enough when one considers the weeks which of one and try to build a two- or five-reel 

are given over to rehearsing a stage play of comedy around it. Often they give up in 

a meager three or four scenes. It is barely disgust after weeks have been wasted, thou- 
sufficient to familiarize the principals with sands of feet of film exposed and several 
their parts and the general trend of the thousand dollars spent on sets, 

story, and accounts for much of the time “Most of the action is spontaneous, the 

lost in developing situations and effects scenes improvised. As the little boy said, ‘I 
when they begin to “shoot.” make it up as I go along.* That’s the 

The next big item of waste is that of way most of us work, giving a new twist 

film. But before diving into that subject, to a time-worn situation, for comedy sit- 

let us hie ourselves to the comedy factory uations are limited, or trying to dope out 

where some of the world’s greatest come- something new that will get over.” 

dians of stage and screen are canning In this particular studio I saw several 
laughs for the millions. Here the money hundred actors standing around doing 
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nothing. No one seemed to have anything In one of the greatest studios in the 
to do, although it was nearly midday. world, I was told that a director who could 

I asked one comedian if he was going to come within 2,000 feet of the mark set was 
work that day. regarded as a wonder. Many five-reel fea- 

“Naw,” he said disgustedly. “I’m feel- tures in this and other studios run five 
ing pretty punk this morning and a come- times five reels before the cutters trim them 
dian can’t be funny if he isn’t feeling right, down to fit five spools and some have gone 
And what’s the use of working if you can’t as high as 60,000 feet, 
be funny.” “The Birth of a Nation,” the greatest 

I never thought about that. money-maker ever flashed on a screen, is 

It is not exceptional for 20,000 feet of twelve reels in length, 
film to be exposed in order to extract from Just how much more than 100,000 feet 
it a 2,000 foot “scream.” ' of film was photographed in the course of 

This is a prodigious waste of both time its production no one concerned will say, 
and film, but I am assured most solemnly but it was way beyond a hundred reels, 
that it is unavoidable. And recurring to Some one said, once, 121 reels. 

Brother Webster’s words of wisdom having And when it was cut for the preliminary 
ample compensation for the loss, the con- assembling there were thirty-one reels of it, 
elusion must be that it isn’t waste. 31,000 feet, nearly six miles of perfectly 

Personally I like comedies; aye, even the good photographic art and thrilling action, 
rough stuff, and if I can get a good bunch of which nearly four miles had to be 
of laughs what care I how much it cost thrown away. 

some limousine-riding, diamond-horse-shoe- Yet that wasn’t waste according to the 
stick-pin-magnate back in New York to Griffith idea. 

tickle my funny-bone. And I truly believe “I can see where it would have been a 

that the public at large - 

takes the same view of the 
matter. 

And the same applies to 
the thrillers and other¬ 
wise artistic dramatic pro¬ 
ductions. The public 
viewing for ten cents a 
feature that cost $100,000 
to produce is impressed by 
that announcement, but 
that’s all. It is not wor¬ 
rying about the high cost 
of filming and the exor¬ 
bitant bills which the 
perspiring magnates have 
to pay. 

Since Griffith spent a 
half million (his press 
agent says) on “The Birth 
of a Nation,” no one has 
sought to outdo him in ex¬ 
travagant spending, but 
on the coast there are in 
process of construction 
several productions that 
are being press-agented as 
greater than the Griffith 
masterpiece. 

In the latter the ap¬ 
parent “waste” of time 
and film was prodigious. 
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failure if I had spent $25,000 less on it,” 
he told me. 

The third big item of waste is the vast 
amount expended for the stupendous sets 
that are perhaps used for but a few mo¬ 
ments of actual film making and then 
scrapped. 

Pages could be written about the build¬ 
ing and costs of these essentials to artistic 
productions—and being essential they can 
hardly be regarded as waste in its diction¬ 
ary sense. The day of painted scenery in 
motion picture production has long since 
passed, as has the period of careless atten¬ 
tion to detail. In the big feature produc¬ 
tions which call for the showing of some 
famous structure, exterior or interior, of 
either this age or ancient history, the rep¬ 
lica is as correct in detail as intelligent 
builders and artists can make it. 

In most of the studios no set, no matter 
what it cost is ever used in another produc¬ 
tion. If an interior set is pressed into sub¬ 
sequent use, the decorations are changed 
beyond peradventure of recognition by crit¬ 
ical audiences. 

Lumber bills are enormous in the feature 
studios where genuine solid sets are used 
in place of the old painted canvas scenery. 
Street scenes of old world or other loca¬ 
tions inaccessible to the studio often cost 
as much as the remainder of the entire pro¬ 
duction. 

Occasionally entire villages or sections of 
a city have been built—real houses instead 
of mere fronts—for a few brief scenes. 




The comedian is frequently in suspense, 
while, like the little boy, the comedy 
directors “make it up as they go along/* 
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Just recently at Inceville, near Los An¬ 
geles, the home of one of the two dramatic 
sides of the Triangle Film Company, an 
entire village was constructed to be de¬ 
stroyed later by fire while a battery of nine 
cameras played on it. 

A palace set used within the last month 
by the same company cost $60,000. 

Simultaneously there was under con¬ 
struction at the other dramatic side of the 
Triangle—the Griffith plant—a huge set 
of great height and length. Two months 
were spent in its erection, which, I am told, 
cost something like $30,000. It was used 
in staging several allegorical scenes that 
will be shown on the screen in the lapse of 
less than three minutes. 

In the Lasky production of “Carmen/* 
with Geraldine Farrar, those who have al¬ 
ready seen it will remember the entrance 
to the Plaza del Toros which is shown but 
briefly at the thrilling close of that pro¬ 
duction. It was only a “front” but it is an 
exact replica of the bull ring entrance at 
Seville, Spain, where the scene is laid. Five 
tons of plaster of paris were used in build¬ 
ing it and the total cost was more than 
$5,000. There are several incidents of en¬ 
tire trains being purchased and wrecked, 
and the mortality among autos is very high. 

And even the comedy concerns are going 
in for big sets that are calculated to make 


a deep nick in the company bank roll. I 
have seen two in the last week at a comedy 
studio that set ’em back no less than $5,000 
each, one a cafe set and the other an ex¬ 
terior used for a moment and then cast on 
the scrap heap. 

Only a few of the important items which 
contribute to the high cost of filming have 
been discussed. In addition there are con¬ 
stant unexpected calls on the checkbook, 
against which no safeguard could possibly 
be provided. 

Only recently a Los Angeles producer 
was assessed a cool $5,000 because his star 
had a fever blister just alongside her 
pretty mouth. 

The production at that particular stage 
called for numerous “close-ups” of the star; 
the company was costing $1,000 a day, and 
it was five days before the star could sub¬ 
mit to the camera’s inquisition. What the 
producer said about it would probably serve 
to cauterize the bite of a rabid canine. 

Many conscientious producers hesitate to 
release a feature that may not pass the 
scrutiny of that supreme board of censors— 
the great public—and I have known of en¬ 
tire productions which cost tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars being buried in storage 
rather than risk the reputation of the com¬ 
pany or the producer by releasing films 
that are in any way below standard. 


Movies In Miniature 

By Thomas Harvey 


Biondella’s Blunder 

Reel 1—Miss Biondella Blunt is a very pretty girl. 

Reel 2—Miss Biondella will not let the boys kiss her. 

Reel 3 —Miss Biondella is now in her fifty-third year. 

The Equine Exit 

Reel 1—Mrs. Fred Faultfinder buys two pounds of sausage 
from a fashionable butcher. 

Reel 2—At the Faultfinder breakfast table, the members of 
the family discover themselves chewing rubber. 

Reel 3—Mrs. Faultfinder complains to the butcher. He 
loftily informs the lady that the automobile is replac¬ 
ing the horse everywhere. 
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Mary Pickford: 

Herself and Her Career 



Part III 


Illustrated by Rare and Authentic Photographs 


URING the comparatively 
short period between Mary 
Pickford’s two Belasco en¬ 
gagements came the most mo¬ 
mentous hours of her life; 
neither fame, fortune nor ar¬ 
tistic progress can vouchsafe again such 
wonders as those brought by the Biograph- 
Imp years, which introduced her to the 
medium of expression in which she was 
destined to be supreme, brought love into 
her life, and laid at her shy young feet the 
laurel of world-wide renown. 

So this division of the story’ begins with 
Belasco and ends with Belasco. It starts 
at the conclusion of her long and success¬ 
ful portrayal of the little girl Betty War¬ 
ren, in “The Warrens of Virginia,” and 
terminates as Mr. Belasco persuades her to 
come back to Broadway in the flesh—a re¬ 
turn to stardom, an incandescent name, and 
Juliet, the most remarkable figure in “A 
Good Little Devil.” The stories of both 
these engagements Mr. Belasco has already 
told readers of Photoplay Magazine, 
with most engaging and inimitable literary 
simplicity. Here is a brief account of the 



great days between—the hours in which 
Mary Pickford found herself, and in which 
the world found Mary Pickford. 

In the almost rural quiet of the north¬ 
ernmost part of New York City rises a 
temple of cinematic art which is to the 
early picture-making places as the Parthe¬ 
non was to the groveland temples of the 
Druids. It is the new Biograph studio: a 
magnificent building, inhabited by pretty 
much the same organization, managerially, 
which prevailed at the historic first studio 
at 11 East Fourteenth street, the same mu¬ 
nicipality. That first studio, now aban¬ 
doned, has had a lot of figurative names. 
It has been called “the cradle of the mo¬ 
vies,” “the kindergarten of photoplay,” and 
“the birthplace of screen celebrity.” 

The last synonym is astonishingly fact¬ 
ful. Not everyone who has contributed 
substantially to directing or acting art in 
motion pictures came out of the old Bio¬ 
graph studio, but for a large per cent of 
today’s £reat ones it was the starting place. 

When “The Warrens of Virginia” began 
to wane as a first-magnitude attraction, lit¬ 
tle Mary Pickford cast about for something 
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Interior of the old Biograph studio. New York. This is “the Cradle of the Movies.” Here are the 

earliest Cooper-Hewitt lamps in a studio. 


else to do. She had made good, but she 
was not rich, by no mehns famous, and the 
maintenance of the family depended upon 
the efforts of its individual members. 

Mary had no particular acquaintance 
with anyone connected with the motion pic¬ 
ture industry, but the Biograph was the 
obvious place for a picture beginner, and 
to Fourteenth street she went. It was to 
General Manager Dougherty—the same 
who now rules the shadow-palace far up¬ 
town—that she introduced herself. 

There was nothing for her. 

But Dougherty was so impressed with 
her quaint sweetness and charm; with her 
forceful, yet mouselike little personality, 
that he took her name and address and kept 
her in mind. 

She took success as it came, and the 
camera felt out her possibilities with de¬ 
liberate caution: Mary Pickford was an 
“extra.” She was a prompt, obedient, un¬ 
complaining and on time extra day after 
day. 

Then came the first part. Recollective 


authorities differ as to just what the play 
was, but Mr. Dougherty, who is probably 
right, says that it was “The Violin-Maker 
of Cremona.” 

Mary’s account of this, as a terror and 
nightmare, is droll. 

“It was particularly awful to make love 
to my play sweetheart,” she avers; “not be¬ 
cause I was afraid of him, especially, but 
because the camera confused and frightened 
me, the empty studio and the mechanically 
silent camera man embarrassed me, and I 
held back, and trembled, until the director 
shouted: ‘For heaven’s sake, do you love 
this man, or hate him? Put your arms 
around him, and let him put his arms 
around you!’ ” 

“This man” was Owen Moore. The di¬ 
rector, David Wark Griffith. . 

David Myles played the Cripple, and 
that completed the little cast of principals. 

Mary Pickford was an immediate and 
instantaneous success with the Biograph 
company, which then had a redoubtable 
phalanx of future world-beaters in all de- 
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partments, and made picture after picture. 

Yet, anecdotes of this sweet wonder-child 
are few and far between. Even in the 
jubilee of her reign as queen of the Bio¬ 
graph studios—enjoying a popularity 
among her fellow-players such as few stage 
folk have ever won—“Little Mary” was 
not a mixer. 

Made up for her part, she would enter 
the studio and sit unobtrusively on one side 
until called. Occasionally her very real 
sense of humor would prompt her to 
speech. Once in a great while the resound¬ 
ing temper that lurks unsuspected under 
her serenity would smash forth in an ab¬ 
rupt, natural, flashing explosion. Much 
more often, and in many ways, was the 
large tenderness of her nature revealed. 
She loved a few and gravely disapproved 
a few, but she was kind to everybody. 

She was an artist in the very beginning 
of her picture career, and never played a 
part, however small, that she did not take 
seriously—how seriously was revealed when 
a fellow-player, showing her a magazine in 
which, some half-clad natives of the South 
Seas were shown looking at her pictures, 
remarked lightly: “You see your social 
circle is millions big!” Mary stared 
awhile into infinity, and then answered, 
softly: “That thought is so big that it 
frightens me.” 

At least one Biograph reminiscence illus¬ 
trates her depth of regard for a casual 
acquaintance. 

It was after she had attained success. 
A girl of about her own age, given her 
first chance as an extra in a mob scene, was 
ready to go on when word was brought 
that she must return at once to the bedside 
of an ailing mother for whose sake she was 
making desperate endeavors to earn five 
dollars a day. The message meant not only 
that her mother had suffered a turn for the 
worse; it meant that just so much greater 
would be the need of five dollars that day— 
and, too, that there would be none! 

As the girl went out, furtively dabbing 
her eyes, someone touched her shoulder. 
She turned around to face Mary Pickford. 
“Don’t cry!” whispered Mary. “Go home 
smiling, for your mother’s sake, and your 
five dollars will be here tomorrow.” The 
girl stared in noncomprehension. “Come 
back just a minute,” whispered the little 
Pickford, more gently, “aqd leave your cos¬ 
tume and your make-up in my room!” 


The mob scene was “called,” the super 
responded to her name, and very few knew 
that under the black wig and within the 
bright Neapolitan colors stood the sot to- 
voce Queen of the Movies. 

In striking contrast was her attitude 
toward her own serious illness, which over¬ 
took her at Beechhurst. Long Island, and 
which threatened her life. 

She was at the home of Claire Mac- 
Dowell. The physicians ordered her sent 
to the hospital at once. There were no 
trains making proper connections, and the 
trip had to be made by motor. She refused 
to ride in an ambulance because of its grue¬ 
someness. and she was made as comfortable 
as possible, with rugs, pillows and cush¬ 
ions, on the back seat of a big touring car. 

No one said anything at the moment of 
departure. It was terribly funereal, and 
furtive tears were beginning to flow in sus¬ 
ceptible quarters when Miss MacDowell 
cried, in a voice that was a sort of hys¬ 
terical little shout: “For heaven’s sake, 
dear, hold on to your sense of humor !” 

“Well, you bet no surgeon is going to cut 
that out!” shot back the sick child, with 
such promptness that they all laughed, and 
the little patient sent up the silvery ghost 
of a chortle herself. Contemporary history 
renders it quite unnecessary to add that she 
returned alive and well. 

When Mary came to the Biograph studio 
there was already in the company the young 
man destined to be the winning contestant 
of the many who made marital overtures. 
Owen Moore, now her husband, became 
smitten with the dainty “new girl,” and 
made ardent love to her in many a picture 
which doubtless impressed the audience as 
the real thing. It was the real thing. 

The romance of Owen Moore and Man* 
Pickford is one of three which ripened 
under the lurid blaze of those East 
Eleventh street Cooper-Hewitts. Other 
targets of Cupid were Florence Lawrence, 
who married Harry Solter; and Gretchen 
Hartman, in private life Mrs. * Alan Hale. 

Apropos of Moore and the Moore-to-be 
is a characteristic story of Mr. Griffith, 
their director. He had a situation in which 
it was necessary for Mary to register very 
real anger. Mary was in a particularly 
angelic mood that day, and nothing could 
ruffle her brow and temperament to the 
pitch Griffith desired. Owen Moore hap¬ 
pened to be working in this scene, and, as 
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Mary Pickford in Biograph Days 



"Little Mary” and Blanche Sweet in "With the Mary Pickford and W. Chrystie MUler in "The 
Enemy's Help.” Unwelcome Guest" 



in "The Mender of Nets,'' one scene showed Mary Another notable who Biographed opposite Mary 

with Mabel Normand as Charles H. West was Henry Walthall. Above is a quaint 

burst into the room. scene from "The Reformer. ” 
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Thomas H. Ince (left ) and Ray Smallwooddur¬ 
ing their Imp days. 


everyone had noticed, he was playing par¬ 
ticularly well. Suddenly, without chang¬ 
ing the position of the characters or call¬ 
ing a halt in the action, Griffith, with no 
apparent cause, began a furious and in¬ 
sulting tirade against Moore. 

There was absolutely no justice in the 
torrent of vehement abuse being sustained 
by the astonished actor—but everyone 
failed to notice that while the playmaster 
was deriding and belittling the young man, 
he kept his eye steadily on the young man’s 
sweetheart. Moore didn’t know what to 
do, but Mary’s astonishment quickly turned 
to exasperation, and her exasperation to 
positive rage—here Griffith suddenly cried 
“Camera!” And Mary’s coy anger, called 
out of its little secret kennel by trickery, 
was potted for perpetuity and the prole¬ 
tariat. 

It was not often, however, that false ex¬ 
pedients were necessary to make the wee 
artist put feeling and power into any scene. 
Her Biograph engagement demonstrated, 
in the language of General Manager 
Dougherty, who discovered her as a picture 
possibility:—“that she is a born actress, 
capable of dainty comedy, rollicking farce, 


deep sentiment, and the heights of trag¬ 
edy.” 

Her success was more amazing in view 
of the fact that she came to Biograph un¬ 
tutored in camera arts, and had imme¬ 
diately pitted against her such players as 
Arthur Johnson, Blanche Sweet, Mack 
Sennett, Harry Carey, Mae Marsh, Mabel 
Normand and Florence Lawrence. 

One of the secrets of that and later suc¬ 
cess has been the frank sincerity in which 
she has accepted either the conscious or 
unconscious instruction of others at all 
stages of her career.' She has never been 
too wise to learn. With this, she possesses 
the faculty of selection, and something of 
a director’s ability, so there is no occasion 
for surprise in the fact that her late con¬ 
tracts give her the right to accept or reject 
plays in which she may appear. Many an 
incident or bit of business is the result of 
her own keen analysis of situation. 

And she has to her credit the discovery 
of a brace of future stars at a time when 
she herself was low on the ladder of fame. 
Having met two young girls on a pleasure 
excursion, she saw in them the makings of 
capable photoplay actresses. Accordingly, 
she persuaded them to visit the Biograph 
studios. They came, Griffith saw, and 
Mary conquered. They were engaged to 
appear in a picture called “An Unseen 
Enemy,” in which they played sisters. 
They were sisters, and their names were, 
and are, Lillian and Dorothy Gish. 

Mary Pickford’s days with the redoubt¬ 
able old “Imp” company, following her 
Biograph beginnings, are less known, but 
no less adventurous, and w r ere fraught with 
much further knowledge and experience 
for her. 

The most important part of this engage¬ 
ment w-as the Cuban season, begun upon 
the S. S. Havana, of the Ward line. 
Among the departees were Owen Moore 
and Mary Pickford as a very surreptitious 
husband and wife. They had been married 
by a justice of the peace, and not even 
Mrs. Pickford, Mary’s mother—who had 
some time since rejoined her daughter— 
knew until they were at sea that young 
Moore had actually made her daughter his 
bride. To accord with the usages of the 
Catholic church, of which both are com¬ 
municants, they were remarried by a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar last spring, at Mission San 
Juan, Capistrano, California. Allan 
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Dwan and Pauline Bush were married at 
the same time, by the same friar. 

It has been said, quite often, that Mary 
Pickford’s mother objected to this mar¬ 
riage. She did. But not in the usual nar¬ 
row, conventional way. Familiar with her 
daughter’s every thought since babyhood 
she, perhaps alone of all who knew or had 
seen her, felt keenly the tremendous career 
impending, and did not wish the girl’s best 
interests jeopardized by any swiftly taken 
bond she might regret but could not re¬ 
lease. Besides, Mary was very, very 
young. 

It has been said that she has continued 
to object to this marriage and has been an 
obstacle in the path of the Moore-Pickford 
domesticity. To prove what a cheap 
calumny this is, and to reveal as well the 
staunch and admirable character of Mrs. 
Pickford, I need only relate a critical inci¬ 
dent which occurred but a few weeks after 
her discovery of her daughter’s wedding— 
while there existed between herself and 
Mr. Moore at least a state of prepared¬ 
ness. 

One of the directors intensely disliked 
Moore, and let slip but few opportunities 
to show his hatred. Moore was seized with 
a sort of tropic fever, and, in a continuous 
state of moderate temperature and hard 
work, was probably no more angelic than 
he should have been. Cuban jails at that 
time were frequently fatal to the acclimated 
natives, and,* pestilential places of no ven¬ 
tilation that they were, would assuredly be 
fatal to an unaccustomed person from the 
United States who had the additional han¬ 
dicap of illness. Gaining a quick famil¬ 
iarity with the local laws governing cases 
of assault, 1 Moore’s director-enemy framed 
a fake case with the native steward. Prop¬ 
erly incited, Moore turned on his baiters, 
and quickly gave cause for the issuance of 
a jail warrant. Mrs. Pickford saw through 
the whole thing at once. And here the 
conspirators had reckoned without destiny’s 
leading lady. Knowing that the news of 
Mary’s marriage had been the bitterest of 
surprises, they counted at least on the 
passive acquiescence of Mrs. Pickford in 
their effort to cart Owen Moore off to the 
penitentiary and doom. Moore’s fever had 
now risen until he was unable to leave his 
bed. His wife knew nothing of the affair, 
but Mrs. Pickford, exercising every wile 



Lottie Pickford (sealed) and Mary in the Imp pro¬ 
duction, 11 The Prince's Portrait, ” taken in Cuba* 


that she had learned in a fighting lifetime, 
using all the force of a rugged and un¬ 
afraid personality, refused to permit the 
service of anything like a warrant, stood 
off the conniving “authorities” with 
weapons and a valiantly heralded American 
citizenship, and undoubtedly saved the life 
of the son-in-law she has been falsely ac¬ 
cused of hating. 

The Imp organization at this time was 
assuredly a splendid and distinguished 
company. Here the Pickford family was 
again reunited, Lottie, Jack and Mrs. 
Pickford joining Mary in her photoplay 
work, and among those who sailed with 
them on the Havana were J. Farrel Mac : 
Donald, Robert William Dailey, King 
Baggott, Joseph Smiley, Dave Myles and 
Elizabeth Rhea, an ingenue. J. Parker 
Reed went as a representative of the Edison 
company. 

Twelve pictures were made, and among 
the most important were “The Message in 
the Bottle,” “The Prince’s Portrait,” and 
“Memories of Yesterday.” The principal 
places which the company chose for studios 
were Pinar del Rio and Matanzas. 
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One of the younger directors and actors 
of this island excursion was Thomas H. 
Ince, then just climbing from the ranks 
toward his present place in the front line 
of photographic playmakers. 

Miss Pickford joined the Biograph com¬ 
pany approximately in June, 1909, and 
concluded that particular engagement in 
December, 1910. She rejoined the Bio¬ 
graph forces in December, 1911, and left 


in the autumn of 1912. You will note the 
interlude. Here came the Imp engage¬ 
ment, which lasted seven or eight months. 

After Biograph, Mary Pickford’s next 
venture of great public interest was her 
return to David Belasco, and her stellar 
appearance in “A Good Little Devil,” 
which, as has been said, was described by 
Mr. Belasco himself, in the December issue 
of Photoplay Magazine. 


Stars 

TWINKLE, twinkle, little star, 

** In the sky so high and far! 

You, though bright and shining, very, 
Can’t compare with Little Mary! 

—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 

Photoplay Magazine 

will contain an absorbing and 
vividly illustrated account of 

Mary Pickford’s 

ultimate triumphs with The 
Famous Players—the mountain 
top of her career, under a 
new searchlight. 
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Dorothy Kelly Her Own Columbus 

HOW THE VITAGRAPHERS GOT 
HER MAD TO MAKE HER GLAD 

By Randolph Bartlett 



W HILE bunt- 
ing for Dor¬ 
othy Kelly 
among the army of 
players at the Vita- 
graph plant on Long 
Island I discovered 
a general esprit, a 
joyousness so preva¬ 
lent as to be apparent 
to the most casual 
observer; and while 
hunting for a more 
specific clue to this 
condition, for an em¬ 
bodiment in personal 
terms of this collec¬ 
tive happiness, I dis¬ 
covered — Dorothy 
Kelly. 

When I say “dis¬ 
covered” I mean it 
only in a relative 
sense, for the actual 
discovery of Miss 
Kelly took place 
about four years ago, 
and was a personally 
conducted affair of 
her own; she was her 
own private Colum¬ 
bus, and to no other 
person belongs one 
iota, jot, or other 
particle of the credit 
therefore, as will be 
duly recorded herein 
at the proper time. 

The discovery which 
I made on my own 
account had to do 
with something of 
which she, in her serene 
satisfaction with life in 
general and work in pa 
ticular is entirely unc 
scious, to wit: 

Dorothy Kelly exf 
in a superlative degree that Dorothy Kelly in “Rip Van Winkle. ’ 


charming and rare 
quality of which there 
are so many spurious 
imitations, the joy of 
living. 

You receive the im¬ 
pression, immediately 
upon meeting her, 
that every morning 
she exclaims, the min¬ 
ute her eyes are 
open: “Hello! Here’s 
another dayful of 
happiness waiting for 
me to get out of bed 
and enjoy it!” 

Whereupon she 
sallies forth in that 
mood, and every per¬ 
son she meets, and 
every film scene in 
which she appears, 
reflects something of 
this buoyancy. It was 
this same confidence 
that landed her in the 
front rank of picture 
players four years 
ago, when she was 
just a few minutes 
past sixteen and with¬ 
out previous stage or 
camera experience. 
Now for the tale as 
she tells it herself. 

“I decided I could 
earn more money as a 
motion picture ac¬ 
tress than the $6 a 
week I was being 
paid for sketching. 
So one morning, with¬ 
out saying a word to 
lv mother, I got up at 
o’clock, and set out 
the Vitagraph studio, 
as something of an ad- 

-e in itself, for while I 

had lived all my life in New 
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York, I never had been in Brooklyn. 

When I reached the studio I discovered a 
long line of people outside. Finally I found my way 
to Mr. Spedon. 

“ ‘What experience have you had?’ says he. ‘None,’ 
says I. ‘I think you are very impertinent then,’ says 
he, but I talked him out of it, and he called in Larry 
Trimble for consultation. Mr. Trimble kept asking 
me about my experience. ‘I think you have had some ex¬ 
perience,’ he insisted. There 1 was, trying to be honest 
about my ignorance, and they wouldn’t believe me. 

“At last they sent me upstairs to another office and 
after a while I began to get rather tired of the constant 
questioning and besides it was nearly noon, and 1 was 
hungry and half hysterical. So I began to light into 
everyone around. Among them was poor old John 
Bunny, and 1 remember saying to him, ‘What have you 
got to say about this? You’re only a comedian, and 
you ought to be down there in the yard at work.’ An¬ 
other man who had just come in, was standing there, 
looking at me with half-closed eyes as if I was some 
sort of a curiosity, and I guess I was, at that. To 
be absolutely neutral I sailed into him a few minutes, 
and then Mr. Trimble came over and patted me on 
the arm. 

“ ‘There, there,’ says he, ‘it’s all right. You go to 
work this afternoon.’ 

“The man with the penetrating gaze was A. E. 
Smith, still head of the Yitagraph, and the whole 
thing was a frame-up by Mr. Trimble, who was 
playing the red-headed villain, to get me mad all over 


Above, Dorothy Kelly and James 
Morrison. The other pictures are 
iust rays from Dorothy*s sunbeam 
disposition. 


just in order to see what I would do.” 

This surely was “breaking into the movies” 
but it is a method that can hardly be recom¬ 
mended for general use by applicants. Miss 
Kelly has justified the judgment reached that 
day, and in the course of her connection with 
the happy Yitagraph family, has appeared 
in many of their most popular films. In a 
great many she has played 
opposite James Morrison. 
Miss Kelly is un¬ 
married, despite the 
fact that she re¬ 
cently received 
a proposal of 
marriage from a 
widower with 
four children in 
Chattanooga, who 
assured her that 
she would like 
Tennessee. 
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The Judges: William A. Brady, noted theatrical producer; Lillian Russell, well-known 
beauty and writer; Lewis J. Selznick, general manager World Film Corporation. 
Below: Kitty Kelly, Chicago Tribune; Julian Johnson, Editor Photoplay Magazine. 


“Beauty and Brains” Contest 

(Also see page 139) 

CONDUCTED BY PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
AND THE WORLD FILM CORPORATION 


T HERE is a room in Photoplay 
Magazine’s offices which is shelved 
from ceiling to floor. The shelves 
are named according to the States in 
the Union, and the provinces in the Do¬ 
minion of Canada, and although they are 
spacious, all of them are now comfortably 
filled, and there are probably half a dozen 
crowded to overflowing, with— 

Beauty 

In this room, 
also, there are 
several large 
tables covered 
with filing- 
cases. They re¬ 
semble at a dis¬ 
tance a wilder¬ 
ness of lawyers’ 
briefs, or some 
years’ reports 
on the Panama 
Canal. In real¬ 
ity, they are the 
penned or typed 
test imonials 
of— 


Brains 

We told these things to Lewis J. Selz¬ 
nick, general manager of the World Film 
Corporation, just as we’ve told them to 
you. Perhaps you think we’ve been exag¬ 
gerating. Mr. Selznick did. But Mr. 
Selznick was so curious that he came to 
Chicago to see the progress of the contest 
himself. 

And as he stood surrounded by a pile of 
photographers’ 
best specimens 
piled as indis¬ 
criminately as 
bricks flung 
down by an 
earthquake—his 
hands helpless¬ 
ly holding a lit¬ 
erary riot, a 
snowstorm of 
manuscripts, 
he said: “I’ve 
had to do with 
this sort of 
thing all my 
life, but I have 
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From Cape Cod to the Farallones 
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never seen such tremendous, intelligent re- sort, classify and distribute the mail and 
sponses from every quarter of the country, pictures alone. 

With the wide range of studios, the famil- There’s no end to questions, 

iarity of motion pictures to the people One chick who counts her chicklets be- 

everywhere, I did not think there were in fore they’re hatched writes: “Had I bet- 

all America so many girls desiring to enter ter buy my wardrobe now, or wait until I 

the motion picture field, who had not al- get to New York?” 

ready, in some manner, or to some person Another: “Hadn’t I better have my 
engaged in the business, expressed their photographs tinted to show the exact color 
ambitions, and had made at least first at- of my eyes, cheeks and hair?” 
tempts to become photoplay actresses.” Another damsel admits that she can 

Mr. Selznick’s visit and very genuine quickly prove herself a photoplay star of 

astonishment was not the only notable the first magnitude. Beware, Clara Kim- 

event in the month’s record of this astound- ball! 

ing contest. In contrast to this 

One of the judges 
—he is supposed to 
be editing a maga¬ 
zine, but we couldn’t 
reveal his name— 
attempted to sneak. 

When found cow¬ 
ering under his own 
desk in terror, and 
asked to give rea¬ 
sons, he cried: “The 
problem is hopeless! 

You’ve lost us in a 
wilderness of beau¬ 
ty that extends from 
Cape Cod to the 
Farallones —you’ve 
plunged us in a scin¬ 
tillating literary 
pool that touches 
Hudson Bay on the 
North and the Rio 
Grande on the 
South — from hun¬ 
dreds upon hun¬ 
dreds of beautiful, And there is the 

clever young women, you ask us to choose inquiry about chaperonage: Photoplay 

the eleven super-women, the feminine ne Magazine wants to assure the mothers of 

plus ultra. You don’t want any modern- the country that their daughters’ safe con- 

day jury. I suggest the ghosts of Rem- duct will not only be ample, but distin- 

brandt, Shakespeare and Marie Antoi- guished. The queen-mother of the chap- 

nette!” erons will be the wife of a distinguished 

When this editor person had been general officer of the United States Army, 

calmed and restored to his kennel he was The names of all the chaperons will be 

compelled to take a pledge that he would announced. 

not desert. As a matter of fact, it would Finally, here is a word to the girls who 
be only too easy to start a judges’ stampede have not entered this contest, 
right now—the torrent of pulchritude and You still have time. See the conditions, 
perception has assumed awe-inspiring pro- Enter now. The larger the number of en- 
portions. tries, the greater this surge of beauty and 

This seems to be the contest’s high-tide, tide of talent, the bigger the victory that 
Two stenographers are required to open, may be yours! 


“ A REMARKABLY good idea, it 
seems to me, is the Beauty and 
Brains Contest in Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine. If it were a merely physical 
beauty competition there would be 
nothing new or momentous about it. 
But the requirement which links un¬ 
usual mentality with pulchritude is 
very promising, because the winners 
will bring to their new calling 
qualities of mind as well as charm 
of person. It is a surprise to me that 
some such plan Has not been adopted 
to recruit the ranks of the dramatic 
stage . But perhaps the time has 
arrived when we must look for 
leadership in idea and practice to 
the motion picture branch of our 
amusements.” 

LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


is a letter from a 
sweet, demure, little 
girl of sixteen who 
confesses that she 
hasn’t the money to 
buy photographs, 
but that her yearn¬ 
ing ambition is as 
big as anybody’s on 
earth! 

Also, the smart 
and handsome lads 
are making our tele¬ 
phones sound like a 
fire - alarm. Why, 
they protest indig¬ 
nantly, can’t the 
boys get in this? 
Wait, boys! Per¬ 
haps your oppor¬ 
tunity will come 
later; ladies first, 
you know, is the law 
of contests as well 
as of the sea. 
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Conditions of the 

Beauty and Brains” Contest 

A NY girl or woman who has had no professional stage or picture 
experience is eligible to enter. Age, height, weight or marriage 
is no bar. 

To enter the contest send two good photographs to The 
Judges, “Beauty and Brains” Contest, Photoplay Magazine, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. Send a profile and full face study. 

Write your full name and address on the back of each photograph. 

If you wish to have your photographs returned, enclose postage and 
write on back of such pictures: “Please return.” 

Contestants must also write a letter of not more than 150 words 
to the judges telling: “Why I would like to be a photoplay actress.” 
The letter must accompany the pictures. 

Merely to aid the Judges in determining their selections, contest¬ 
ants should state their age, weight, height, complexion and color of 
hair and eyes. 

To equalize conditions for the contestants the United States has 
been divided into five grand divisions for the contest. Canada forms 
a sixth grand division. Two contestants will be selected from each of 
the five grand divisions in the United States. One will be selected 
from Canada. 

The eleven fortunate contestants will be taken to New York in 
first-class trains and lodged in one of Manhattan’s most celebrated 
hotels without any expense to them. They will be properly chap¬ 
eroned. 

Within two weeks after their arrival in New York they will be 
given photographic and dramatic trials at the Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
studios of the World Film Corporation. 

Contestants who pass final photographic and acting requirements 
under the tutelage of the world’s greatest directors, will be given con¬ 
tracts for a period of not less than one year at a regular salary. 

Those who do not pass the final trials will be returned to their 
homes in a first-class manner and without any expense to them what¬ 
soever. 

All letters and pictures must be sent before January 1, 1916. The 
names and letters of the eleven contestants selected by the judges will 
be published in the March issue of Photoplay Magazine. 

Here are the Grand Divisions of the contest by states: 

The Eastern Division is composed of the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey. Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

The Eastern Central Division is composed of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

The JVest Central Diznsion is composed of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

The Western Division is composed of Montana, Wyoming. Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
and California. 

The Southern Division is composed of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas. 

The Canadian Division takes in the whole of the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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The Girl on the Cover 

OR, FROM PTOLEMY TO PEARL WHITE 
IN A MANHATTAN MOTOR CAR 


By George 

O NE sunny afternoon during the 
reign of Ptolemy IV in Egypt, 
a large green beetle walked with 
solemn dignity up the south wall 
of the temple of Pasht in Alexandria. 

As he progressed, a fat, bald-headed 
priest, clad in a white gown and carrying 
a long cane, emerged from the temple gate 
and came towards him. Spying the beetle, 
the priest gave a long sigh of artistic ap¬ 
preciation, and producing a handkerchief 
from the folds of his robe, netted the 
stately beetle and carried him into the 
temple. 

There, the unhappy beetle 
was gently put to death with 
a sacred needle, and his 
green-mailed body was 
dipped in a cup of pun¬ 
gent chemicals, from 
which it emerged, a few 
days later, as bright and 
iridescent as when he 
was alive; but as hard as 
a solid rock. He had been 
thoroughly and scientific 
ally petrified. 

Then, upon his smooth white 
tummy, the priest, with a small, 
very sharp stylus of hardened 


Vaux Bacon 

bronze, carved with care and cunning the 
royal cartouche, or coat of arms of the 
reigning King, together with a few minute 
hieroglyphics describing the location and 
greatness of the temple on the wall of which 
the beetle had been captured. 

Thus the beetle became a royal scarab, 
sacred to Pharaoh. 

When the time came for Ptolemy IV to 
die, the scarab was duly sent to the royal 
palace, where he was placed over the heart 
of the royal but distinctly defunct Ptolemy. 

Years passed; then decades; then cen¬ 
turies. The terrific dramas of 
Imperial Rome, Constantino¬ 
ple, Venice, the Crusades, the 
discovery of America and 
the final emergence of 
Europe into the midday 
of civilization took 
place. Through them 
all, the big green scarab 
slept on the breast of the 
mummied King, hid in a 
deep sarcophagus under a 
towering pyramid in the 
shifting sands along the Nile. 
The scene changes. 

With a crash and a roar, the 
elevated trains were rattling 



White Photo 

Some history for a beetle l 
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fourth of the royal Ptolem 
The god in blue 
jestically and permitted ] 
self to behold the girl in 
car. 

“Can I go straight down 
to Thirty-second Street 
and turn east there instead 
of on Thirty-fourth Street 
she shouted. 

The blue clad god’s maj 
serenity melted into a smile 
warm as the sunshine on i 
slopes of Killamey’s hillsid 

“Shure ye can, Miss Wh 
said he. The whistle blew 
east- and west-bound 
stopped, and while the 
bound traffic was being wa 
to right and left on 
fourth Street, the red-h 
wearer of the royal beetle 
straight ahead through the ti 
fic line to Thirty-second Stn 
and thence on her way as 
fancy listed. 

Some history for a beetle 
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From the heart of a King of Egypt to the on the automatic starter, and the yellow car 

finger of a Queen of the Movies; from the with its stellar and journalist occupants, 

depths of a pyramid to Herald Square; shot through Thirty-third Street (being a 

from Ptolemy IV to Pearl White! Lucky woman, she had changed her mind about 

beetle! the street she wanted after passing Thirty - 

I was the young man beside Miss White fourth) to Fifth Avenue, and northwards 

in her yellow Stutz that day when the traf- thereon towards Central Park, 

fie policeman at Herald Square, recogniz- To those unacquainted with New York, 
ing royalty in its golden chariot, suspended T may modestly state that the trip from 

traffic regulations in royalty’s favor, as is Thirty-third Street to Central Park is a 

the custom in all lands under the sun, and matter of twenty-six blocks, and that at 

it was but one of many amusing experiences three-thirty in the afternoon, the wide 

of a whirlwind trip about town that after- avenue is the most extraordinarily solid 

noon. The journey, as, J guess, is the case current of pretty girls, automobiles and 

with every journey taken by that best- big green motor-buses there is to be seen 

known of all roadsters in the environs of on this continent. 

Manhattan, took on more or less of the Elaine is a cracker-jack of a driver. She 
nature of a royal progress. threaded her way through the traffic with 

We had started at two o’clock from the little spurts of speed here, and sudden 

Hotel Astor, where the heroine of the “Ex- slowings up there; with an ease and clever- 

ploits of Elaine” was living. When held ness to awaken the admiration of the most 

up at Herald Square, as just mentioned, we demoniac taxi driver in New York. And 

were on our way to the Martinique Hotel, as we sped in and out, from bus-top and 

where Miss White was scheduled for a limousine, from Ford and Rolles-Royce, 


battle with an osteopath at two-thirty. The 
osteopathic treatment she was to undergo, 
by the way, being necessitated by a fall she 
had suffered in taking a picture some weeks 
before, in which she had been dropped 
down a flight of cellar steps by the villain, 


came continuously: 

“Look! There’s Pearl White!” 

And she didn’t notice one of them. Not 
she! She was too busy driving. 

When we made Fifty-ninth Street and 
debouched into the smooth, glistening Park 



with her hands tied behind her 
back. 

At the Martinique, I made 
the acquaintance of a new 
Scotch friend named 
Green Stripe and Miss 
White spent an hour 
with the osteopath. On 
her reappearance, jaunty 
and smiling in her tan 
ensemble (which is ex¬ 
tremely becoming to 
her), the car was cranked 
with a shove of her tan boot 


drives, she began to talk. 

I’ve only driven this car 
seven thousand miles,” said 
she. “It’s a new one. I 
got it at the beginning of 
my vacation in the middle 
of July. I turn in my 
old car and get a new 
one every six months in¬ 
stead of every year or 
two. I find that it is 
less expensive in the long 
run, and as a result, I 
always have a car that 


Though Miss White has never made the Kellerman type of picture, she is an amateur swimming 
celebrity, and spends much time in the water . 
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is fresh and new and 
up to the mark. Also, 

I always get • better 
value for the car I 
turn in. 

“I got this car 
just before I went on 
mv vacation. Inci¬ 
dentally, I took my 
vacation alone, driv¬ 
ing the car from 
New York to Buffalo 
and back.” 

“What?” I asked. 
To the Westerner, 
who measures dis¬ 
tances by limitless 
prairie horizons, the 
distances in the East 
have always been 
pictured as rather 
small; but, after all, 
it is some five hun¬ 
dred miles from 
New York to Buf¬ 
falo,—a good twelve 
hours on a fast train, 
and when one talks 
of fast trains in the 
State of New York, 
one is speaking of 
trains that average 
seventy miles an 
hour. 

“Sure,” she re¬ 
plied. “I had the 
time of my life. I 
had been working 
through a straight 
session of fifty-two 
weeks from sunrise 
to sunset in the stu¬ 
dios, and I felt that 
I needed a good rest 
and a real one. I 
took it. A rest to me 
means being alone. 
At night I slept un¬ 
der the car in some¬ 
body’s corn field 
most of the time.” 

“Very good, Ed¬ 
die !” I reproved 
subtly. 

“Oh, you don’t be¬ 
lieve me?” She 
flashed me a quick 



look with the care¬ 
less, good natured 
yet indubitably 
scrappy, red-headed 
smile, which is the 
key to the character 
of the real Pearl 
White. “I certainly 
did it,” she reiter¬ 
ated, “and I had the 
time of my life. I 
could have fought 
my weight in wild 
cats at the end of 
the trip.” 

There was a pecu¬ 
liar finality about 
that remark. In 
fact, Miss White is 
a young woman who 
has the ability to 
convey most distinct¬ 
ly the fact that 
“No,” is an expres¬ 
sion denoting final¬ 
ity—and that is 
something else indic¬ 
ative of her char¬ 
acter. 

She is one of those 
persons who may be 
best described as a 
“real human being.” 
She is half Irish and 
half Italian, the 
Irish being on her 
father’s side, and the 
Italian on her 
mother’s. 

In addition to that 
peppery combina¬ 
tion, she was born in 
Missouri. Not in St. 
Louis, St. Joe, Kan¬ 
sas City, Jefferson 
City or any of those 
peaceful places 
where they have dra¬ 
matic critics and 
Pompeian rooms in 
the hotels. Not so 
you could notice it. 
She comes from the 
part of Missouri 
where they wear 
homespun yet (only 
they call it “yit” 
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down there), refer to bacon conversation¬ 
ally as “sowbelly” and have as the central 
domestic decoration, popper’s long squirrel 
rifle and powder horn over the main fire 
place. Yessir, I know, because Elaine, I 
discovered, was born down in a part of 
Missouri where I went prospecting for fire 
clay once several years ago and had some 
experiences as the result of wearing a pair 
of English riding-leggings. But that is 
another story. 

Down where the flat banks of the Mis¬ 
sissippi begin to rise into the foothills of 
the Ozark Mountains, and the trees are 
that thick you stub your toe against one 
while you’re trying to keep from bumping 
your head into another, there was, and is, 
a “settlement” of approximately two hun¬ 
dred and fifty souls. They don’t have any 
race suicide down there, so the population 
has remained the same for a generation in 
spite of excursions by some of the people to 
the cities and occasional lamented deaths 
of others during week-ends when the men 
are apt to get “market-merry” and burn 
gunpowder. 

The name of the settlement is Green- 
ridge. 

A few miles from there, in a pine slab 
cabin, the red headed Miss Pearl White 
who these days is driving a yellow roadster 
in Manhattan, was bom. 

Attaining the age of five and a new ging¬ 
ham dress, she was greeted, one day, by a 
man on horseback while she was toting 
water from the family well in the back 
yard (which consisted of the whole western 
half of the United States, as the cabin 
faced the East), and asked if she knew a 
place where he could stop over for the 
night. 

She brought him home with her, and he 
was put up in her father’s cabin. It devel¬ 
oped, in the course of the dinner of “sow¬ 
belly,” eggs, honey, home-made bread and 
chicory that the stranger was the manager 
of an “Uncle 'Pom’s Cabin” show which 
was traveling in that general direction. He 
had been obliged to go to the county seat 
for some legal tangle his company was in, 
and was returning ’cross country to join 
it at the nearest railroad town, some thirty 
miles distant. 

The small carrot top of a girl, thereupon, 
to the amazement and amusement of the 
manager, recited Hamlet’s soliloquy for his 
benefit, and asked him for a job. 


The theatrical man happened to have a 
sense of humor, and accepted her on the 
spot, guaranteeing her “five dollars a week 
and grub” as long as the show stayed on 
the road. The next day, clinging gleefully 
to the back of his horse, with her arms tight 
around her new manager, she sallied forth 
from her ancestral home in quest of the pot 
of gold that lies at the end of the theatrical 
rainbow. 

She started classically as “Little Eva,” 
remaining with the wandering collection of 
“troupers” for a year. On reaching Chi¬ 
cago, which had been the starting point of 
the company’s tour, she found a letter from 
her father and mother informing her that 
they had left the cabin and moved into 
town—meaning Greenridge, population at 
that particular time, 286 souls,—and ask¬ 
ing her to come home and go to school. 

She returned to Greenridge and put in 
six years at school like a dutiful daughter. 

Then a circus came to town, and the 
smell of the tanbark was too much for 
Pearl. Away she went with the circus, this 
time a bareback rider. 

She put in several years with the big top, 
and then went on the stage again, playing 
the road, and was with some of the best and 
worst companies in America, as she ex¬ 
pressed it herself. Her offer from Pathe 
Freres was received several years ago. at 
which time she had already played with 
the Universal and Thanhouser companies. 

All these things she told me while we 
glided through the Park. She finished her 
narrative and we arrived at the north end 
of the Park at the same time. We had 
taken the eastern drive, and turned to go 
out onto One Hundred and Tenth Street 
towards Riverside Drive. As we emerged 
from the bosky recesses, a crowd of small 
boys greeted us with: 

“Aw, chee, look! Dere goes Poil 
White!” 

And we did! Up the One Hundred and 
Tenth Street hill towards Broadway at a 
fifty-mile clip. When they raise them red¬ 
headed out in Missouri, it means something. 

“You didn’t say whether or not you had 
ever married,” I remarked, as Riverside 
Drive and the Hudson lay suddenly before 
us. 

“No, I didn’t,” said she. “Nor will I 
discuss whether or not I have ever had anv 
love affairs. I don’t think such things 
ought to be published. I live alone, I like 
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to be alone and have my own way, and I 
do my work to the best of my ability. I 
don’t like publicity. After all, what does 
the public care about me as myself? They 
only care whether or not I am a good 
actress.” 

We were shooting down the long hill 
towards the Seventies. A bell on a gray 
battleship in the Hudson sonorously 
clanged eight times. 

“Every human being in the world,” said 
I, “is interested in Romance, because every¬ 
one in the world has either been, is or 
expects sometime to be, in love. Next to 
our own, nothing is so engrossingly inter¬ 
esting as the love affairs of others.” 

“Well, mine—if I have any—are not go¬ 
ing to engross anyone,” said she with an 
air of finality, and put her foot on the 
exhilarator. The needle of the speedometer 
leaped ten degrees. A policeman at a cross¬ 
ing grinned indulgently. The green scarab 
in his bed of woven gold gleamed royally 
on the small hand gripping the big steer¬ 
ing-wheel. 

A long, low white yacht became visible 
in the river. 


“I took my first picture on the deck of 
that yacht,” she remarked casually. “The 
deck is fifteen feet above the water line. I 
dived from it. It’s an easy life, isn’t it?” 

“Apparently,” I remarked. 

“Where do you want to go now?” she 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “when we started out, I 
thought we might run up through Yonkers 
along the Hudson towards Tarrytown for 
a ways. It’s a beautiful drive.” 

“Can’t go through Yonkers,” she said 
calmly. “I was arrested there twice last 
month for speeding.” 

That’s why we didn’t go to Yonkers. 
The policemen there don’t seem to go to 
the movies. 

Instead, we went back to the Astor and 
sat around in the Orange Room for two 
hours, talking about the autobiography 
which Miss White is writing, and which ac¬ 
counts for the fact that she simply refuses 
to give anyone (Even her press agent!) any 
information about herself, and about motor 
races and hair-breadth ’scapes. She’s a 
cagey little red-headed beauty; but she’s 
a regular human being. 


a 


PETE!” 



Mr. MacGaffty 


A DROLL newcomer who will make his public bow in the 
** February number of Photoplay Magazine. His literary 
papa is Kenneth MacGaffey, whose “Mollie of the Movies” has 
at last ended her career of risable artistry, retiring (according to 
the chronicle in this issue) to apiaristic domesticity. Pete is a 
property man. He is one of the “I knew him when” fellows. He 
“wrote the show business,” and though he is in the movies they 
are not his artistic choice. He objects to the silent drama mainly 
on account of its real work, which, he claims, has no place in art. 
There is not a woman of the stage he failed to meet when clerking 
in Oshkosh, or a man who escaped him when he was piloting 
schooners across the bar in St. Louis. Knowing how rotten they 
all really are, he fails to perceive how they get away with it. 
When the occasion really demands it, he consents to assume 
histrionic roles in person. 
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“Clara” and “ Jimmie” Become Mountaineers 



To produce "The Heart of the Blue Ridge,” the beautiful new World feature. Director James Young 
took his entire company right into the heart of the North Carolina mountains, in the region of Bat Cove, 
the feud center, and the result is one of the most remarkable combinations of scenery and story yet filmed. 
In the above picture Mr. Young is seen (at left) directing the photographing of Chimney Rock Falls, 

which has a drop of1000feet. 



The beautiful Clara Kimball Young, who in private life is Mrs. James Young, did her own washing, and 
won the devotion of the entire company by her skill with the pots and kettles. She also tamed a bear — 
but there's no wonder about that for a bear has eyes—and made the mountaineers gasp by her wonderful 
marksmanship with a rifle. The natives of Bat Cove have named the bear; they call him “Lucky Dog. ” 
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CLOSE-UPS 


N OT many months ago Lucy Page Gaston, Donna 
Quixota of cigarettes, requested that, in behalf of the 
rising generation. Photoplay Magazine undertake a cam¬ 
paign against cigarette smoking in photoplays. Photoplay 
Magazine considers the use of tobacco a matter of personal 
decision, and therefore did not accede to Miss Gaston’s 
request Nevertheless, there are ethical if not moral grounds upon which the 
growing tobacconistic absurdity should be called. Active photography in almost 
all quarters seems to have borrowed the now-forgotten stage trick of sym¬ 
bolizing character in different brands of smoke. Naughty women inhale 
cigarettes in public Genteel villainy drives them with the speed of an 
air-riveter. Big business men chew their cigars. Ward politicians have their 
cremos set for high-angle firing. Youth in a quandary pallmalls introspectively. 
You know rough country not by the scenery, but by its pipes. Smoking is one 
of the handiest ways to best any situation. It is the slipshod director’s first 
aid, the actor’s easiest and preferential pose. When uncertain: smoke. 


The 

Nicotian 

Pantomime 


Saccharine 

Poison 


T HIS device was recently emblazoned on the banners 
of a down-town motion picture theatre in Chicago: 
“Viola Dana, the Sweetest Girl on the Screen. No chil¬ 
dren admitted.” 




C OLONEL SELIG’S typographic trumpet plays a little 
obligato anent the Colonel’s possession of the only 
pair of clouded leopards in America. 

We hate to contradict or abase the proud, but we met 
a man last Saturday night who assured us that he had the 
following tints in leopards, viz.: azure, cerise, elephant’s 
breath, hazeldawnsblush, angeltoe and very dark blade. He was not even 
permitted (by the bartender) to finish his enumeration, but it seems to us that 
when an humble dtizen can disport such a menagerie in private there is small 
call to parade a couple of cats just because they happen to be a bit foggy. 
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T HE exploitation of active photography proceeds apace 
throughout the world. As a means of mere amusement, 
it is continually finding higher and higher development. 
It has a scientific application, it is a successful means of 
advertising, its commercial possibilities have been tested, 
and films have even proved valuable and informing war 
documents. In the great services of education and religion the field is still 
virgin. Here its soil of possibility is scarcely scratched. 

What photoengraving, cheap and efficient printing and skilful mapmaking 
and clever artistry havsdone for the schooling of the present generation, active 
photography is bound to do for the next 

Hasn’t your father complained, many times; “When I went to school we 
didn’t have fine books, and actual photographs of every country under the sun”? 

So will you say to your boy and girl: “In my school days I couldn’t transplant 
myself to the jungles of the Amazon, or look down the Nevsky Prospect, or 
stand in the Bois or the Strand—simply by lowering the shades and starting 
a machine!” 

In no coming day, but right now, the public school which hasn’t a motion 
picture machine and a projecting room is hopelessly behind the times. The 
old slogan that travel is the only read education is dead; the continuous camera 
has brought travel to every town. The schoolboy no longer need get his sole 
ideas of Ceylon and Peru from books. He should be able to see Ceylon and 
Peru as he takes their history and material facts from type. 

In the proper study of history, an entire new world of photoplay awaits 
discovery. 

It is not a wild prediction to say that in another decade every great 
historical event in American history will have been actually visualized for the 
young mind—visualized by artists, under directors who have had accuracy as a 
first thought For the proper screening of American history the next generation 
is sending a mute but mighty call to the biggest creative artists of the nation, 
and it is up to the fathers and mothers of the nation to see to it that only 
masters of fact and imagination shall, with unerring lenses, paint these impending 
pictorial histories. What tremendous, epochal subjects present themselves! 
The coming of Columbus, the classic of the Virginia settlements, the landing 
of the Pilgrims, Penn’s dealings with the Indians, the struggles of the pioneers 
in the wilderness, the trains of prairie schooners making first vast ventures 
across the American desert, the first steamboats and railway trains, the discovery 
of gold in California, the quests of Ponce de Leon and De Soto, Latin-raced 
pioneers from La Salle and Joliet to Junipero Serra—how great is our drama 
of progress and peace, to say nothing of the vivid pageant of war! 

These statements are true, in modified form, when applied to the modem 
church. Mere sermonizing is, unquestionably, losing its hold upon the great 
body of the people. To say that religion must become “practical” is expressing 
it coarsely and inefficiently; it were better to say that it must become tangible— 
is becoming tangible. And, to the average Christian, how little of the superepic 
of Christianity—the most stupendous, most resultful and most enduring action 
of history—is known! 


Virgin 

Soil 
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More than any minister or ministers or books, the properly applied motion 
picture will reconcile creeds. We might not think ill of our neighbor of equally 
ardent but different belief if we knew what he believed, and actually beheld the 
material substances of his faith. 

Between what I believe, and what you believe, though we come from the 
ends of the earth, there must be something in common! 


H E is one whose words never break into print, whose 
voice does not go beyond his own circle of acquaintances, 
but who is, after all, the most potent as well as pitiless 
of all reviewers. 

He is the man who pays. 

Published criticism which is worthy the name aims to 
be constructive. The conscientious critic never tears down unless he can 
suggest a more substantial structure—that is, granting that the reason for his 
comment has any plausibility at alL Oftentimes, alas, it has none! 

But the man who pays makes no allowances. He has three favorite 
critiques, brief and to the point 
“Great!” 

“Oh, pretty good." 

“Rotten!” 

There are the three expressions that will be hurled at you eighty in a 
hundred times if you ask the casual picture patron for his views on any film. 
From his own point of view, he is an absolutely honest critic. He may have 
film favorites, but he has no company bias or dramatic prejudices. Nor is 
he, like so many habitues of the vocal theatre, inured to surprise, dead to 
romance, steeped in a cold and mildewed tincture of dramatic tradition. 
It is a good bet that the average photoplay patron can still enjoy drama—can 
lose himself in a plot, thrill in an adventure, tingle in a love scene. When he 
expresses himself regarding the play he is not voicing some back slant of 
prejudice or somebody else’s borrowed opinion. He is putting his own 
feelings into words. 

Was it a real adventure, real conflict, or real love—from where he sat? Yes? 
Then the show was “great!” Was the technique of author, the actor or the 
director uncertain? “Oh, pretty good.” And if it failed to please? “Rotten.” 

The man who pays bases nothing on reputation, never qualifies, seldom con¬ 
siders past performances as applied to his present amusements. He makes no 
allowances for anything. He does not—unlike the professional critic—peer hope¬ 
fully for budding talent He knows neither yesterday nor the possibilities of 
next week. He lives in eternal today, and all that are therein are measured by 
the honest-cruel yardstick of his own judgment From the men who pay the 
actor might learn not what he has been or may be, but what he is. 

This critic is not only the man who pays, but the man who makes or breaks. 
Published criticism serves best when it gives him the facts in the case; when 
it widens his vision and helps him to be kind, but never “easy.” 


The Real 
Critic 
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T HERE are a number of critical things that might be 
said about “The Battleery of Peace,” but whatever its 
faults or virtues as drama and spectacle, it is certainly the 
first patriotic and moving document in the line of national 
preparedness. In the hour of communal peril, either at 
hand or threatening afar, it is the duty of every citizen, 
whatever his job, vocation, business or profession, to help ward the danger in 
his own best way. Mr. Blackton has served in kind. When "The Battlecry 
of Peace” has done its bit through the West and South it will take much 
grape juice, many chautauquas and quite a number of promised postoffices to 
make the apathetic internal Americans forget its rousing message. If this 
department may suggest to Mr. Blackton: it is not capitalists who are standing 
in the way of national defense so much as the provincial politicians and their 
local boosters. Congressman Prinsalbert has found that he can win reelection 
much more certainly by voting a Federal building for Wheatland than by voting 
great guns for Sandy Hook and the Presidio. 

•nF 

I N another part of this issue is a photograph of one of 
Mr. Griffith’s settings, reared for his own next suncanned 
play. It is a chance photograph, taken quite without a 
publicist’s solicitation, probably without Mr. Griffith’s 
knowledge. It is probably the biggest piece of manufactured 
scenery in the world, excelling even the temple of Moloch 
reared for “Cabiria.” It is only one material incident in preparing the spectacle. 

There have been murmurs, not unjustly, because the public was led to 
expect Griffith Triangle pictures and found only "supervisions.” A master- 
dramatist seldom undertakes to turn out more than a play a year; a great play 
justifies a silence of two or three years. Mr. Griffith has shown not only 
technical mastery but inspirational genius in “The Birth of a Nation,” and if 
he am "do it again,” any attentuated absence will be thereby atoned. But, it 
appears to us that the public should have this made plaia 



Congratu¬ 

lations! 

Mr. Blackton 
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Mollie off fie Movies 

Her Correspondence: Compiled 

Kenneth FIcGaffey 

Illustrated by Maud Martin Evers 


LAST REEL 


Hollywood, Nov. 4. 

M Y Gawd, Clara Belle I am about 
to become a bride. I make haste 
to dash this news off to you so wen 
you see my wedding anouncement 
you will not be non plused. Before long 
unless there is a brake down somewhere I 
will be Mrs. Cuthbert Clemensaw Pontiff. 
When dear Cuthbert got hisself nerved up 
enough to breath the fatil words I leped 
into his waiting arms like a tiger upon a 
defenseles goat and as I nesled my head 
into his waiting bosum and darn near broke 
his specks we blighted our troth—what ever 
that is. 

I knew that Cuthbert was a going for to 
ask me to committ matrimony and coy and 
maidenlike I did not 
give him a chance to 
duck. It was all so 
rumatic it seems like 
a five reel Mary 
Pickford. I know 
you will like Cuth¬ 
bert if I ever bring 
him back to Grundy 
cen. He is not what 
you would call han- 
some, but he has 
such noble thoughts. 

Beautiful eyes, my 
dear, beautiful. Of 
course, some may say 
he squints a little 
but you never would 
notice it wen h i s 
head is turned the 
other way. His 
teeth, Clara Belle, 
are the most promi¬ 
nim thing about 
him. In fact it was 
his teeth I noticed 
hrst. They sorta 
stick out like a 
couple of tomb¬ 


stones on a dark night and the cutest 
Adams apple. Honest sometimes you think 
it is going to jump up and knock his hat 
off. 

During our court ship he treated me like 
a princess of royal blood. When we were 
Wining and Dining at the Cafeteria he 
always saw that I had plenty of mashed 
potatoes and lots of times I have had six 
glasses of water without him saying a word. 
And toothpicks. Would you believe it Clara 
Belle I have enough toothpicks for my 
trewso right now. Liberal with his monqy 
to. Almost every time we go sightseeing in 
the electric he pays both fairs. He has told 
me often that he had just as soon spend :a 
nickle as go through a San Francisco earth¬ 
quake, anytime. 

Cuthbert says I 
am going to be such 
a help to him when 
we are wed. Even 
now he lets me stick 
the stamps on the 
envelups that are to 
carry his dethless 
words to the great 
magazeens and then 
when they come 
back he lets me look 
to see if there arc 
any the post office 
people failed to 
mark. Of course 
Cuthbert don’t make 
much money. He 
says genisuses never 
do until after they 
are dead, but he is 
going to have me re¬ 
tire from the stage 
and get a regular 
job. Something that 
will not interfere 
with my home life. 
Taking in washing 
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'* We are going to have the weding solomonized as 
soon as Cuthbert can find a justice of the piece ," 
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for example. Cuthbert says he has written 
a number of articles proving that a woman’s 
place is in the home and he is sure he can 
get enough for me to do to keep me there. 

We are going to have the weding sol- 
omonized as soon as he can find justice of 
the piece that aint all coruption and grede 
and is wiling to send 
two loving hearts 
hand in hand down 
the paths of life just 
for the experience. 

Cuthbert says it 
would spoil his hole 
married life if he 
had to pay for a 
weding. 

I have played in 
my last picture and 
I heard it reumerd 
that all the directors 
are going to get to¬ 
gether and send me 
a vote of thanks. 

Aint that just to 
sweet for words. 

Everybody seems 
glad to hear that I 
am going to get 
married. They tell 
me a lot of these fe¬ 
male stars are bight- 
ing their finger 
nails down to the 
quick in j e 1 o u s 
rage. 


“It is real lovely and I get a chance to study the 
mode of eating of the famous stars that work there. ” 


grooms together so we could get an excur¬ 
sion rate. Cuthbert is now busy getting out 
a very bitter article on the coruption and 
greed of policital grafters. 

After we were wed we went on a bridal 
toor at the Catalean Hands which lie in 
the ocean near here all surrounded by 
water. It is a beau¬ 
tiful trip, but rough 
and at times I wisht 
that Cuthbert and I 
had never met, but it 
was lovely after we 
got over there. You 
have to go by boat. 
We came back the 
same day and then 
the next day w e 
hunted our little 
nest. I just love the 
little place it is so 
cute and especially 
nice when the people 
down stairs aint 
cooking onions. 

Right away, the 
day after we were 
wed I got a job. I 
met a director I 
worked for once and 
after I told him I 
was a war bride and 
he said he would get 
me a job asisting the 
hash director in the 
cafateria out to the 


Must close now as I have to meet Cuth¬ 
bert. Already he is training me in the 
housewifely arts by rehearsing me darning 
the holes in his socks. Lovingly, 

Mollie. 

Hollywood, Nov. 15. 

Dear Clara Belle: 

Our wedding has been consumaed and I 
am now a honest to goodness wife. We 
have the cunningest little home. Two 
rooms and a fire escape. And when the 
curtains are up in the windows of the next 
flat we can see right through out into the 
street. 

Our wedding was delayed a little on ac¬ 
count of the fact that Cuthbert could not 
find a Justice of the Peace that wanted to 
give a marriage ceremony just for the exer¬ 
cise and we had to hang around a couple 
of days getting a crowd of * brides and 


studio. It is real lovely and I get a chance 
to study the mode of eating of the famous 
stars that work there. Cuthbert says he 
thinks he will get some kind of a drug habit 
and be a seenairio riter. He says you got 
to smoke or sniff something to be a good 
scenario riter to help you get the idears. I’ll 
bet he could rite good ones too if he could 
only think of them. 

Wouldn’t it be lovely if he was a scenario 
riter and got a job out here and we could 
work side by side. He dealing out junk for 
the director and me a dealing out beans for 
the actors. 

Well, I must quit now for Cuthbert will 
be waiting to see if I got any tips today. I 
don’t know when I’ll have a chance to rite 
again. Love, 

Mrs. Cuthbert Clemsaw Pontiff, 

knee, Mollie. 

P. S.—Knee is French for once was. 


THE END 
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HEARD in the DARK 


“Uminin . . . mm.” “Mmm?” “Mm!" 

IV* 1 ‘Mmmmmmmm—mm?” “Mmmmm.” 
“Mm—” 

“Oh, dry up! You two sound like a 
leaky sink!”_ 

“Ouch—MY RING! . . . you can 

hold the other fingers, dear.” 

“No, you fool; Ralph Ince is his son. 
You thought John Ince was his—? Oh, 
Lord, no! John Ince is the father of both 
the other Inces.” 

“Pet my foot some more ... I 
like it.” _ 

Five comments on a war film: 

“Finish ’em up, me braw lads! Ah, 
what a bonny fight!” 

“That’s a little bit of all right—eh 
what?” 

“Allons! Enfants patrie—” 

“X !vxzhh&&shyvich vxpqdnrdowffsky!” 

“Ach, Himmel! vat a r-r-r-r-r-rotten 
picher!” _ 

“Stop, Billie! Can’t you wait until we 
get home ?” _ 

“My God, they’ll get him!” 

“S-s-s-sh! Where d’ye think y’ are?” 

“Got enny more gum, Ina Claire? 
Thanks. Well you cert’ny do get a lot o’ 
nollidge from these here travelling pic¬ 
tures. Really, m’dear, I had to come here 
to learn that a worm made my silk stock- 
in’s. I always thought silk grew under¬ 
ground like potatoes an’ cotton.” 


“I should say I do exercise. Every 
night! How? Watchin’ these here Wild 
West pichers!” _ 

“Now look, Henry: she rolls, an’ every¬ 
thing, an’ she don’t get thin! Don't make 
me do it any more!” 

“John, Baby’s going to cry; take her 
out.” 

“You take her out.” 

“No, you!” 

“I won’t, now!” 

“Well, if you don’t love our baby enough 
to—” 

“Oh, why couldn’t you leave the doggone 
kid home—” 

“Why, Harold . . . she’s asleep, 

dear.” _ 

“He did? ’N’ what did you do—wink 
back?” 

“Why, what do you think I am—a com¬ 
mon flirt? No, I just waited ; I knew he’d 
come over.” _ 

“ ‘Carmen’ is not a Griffit’ picher! It’s 
a Jesse Belasco.” 

“Aw, come on, Chimmie—beat it! Dey 
ain’t goin’ to be no more fights; nott’n’ but 
love mush!” _ 

“Will you always love me like that, 
Luke?” 

“I gotta work sometimes, dearie!” 

“Abraham, get your hat; this show iss 
a cheater; three times already now ve seen 
that same picher!” 


“Hey—con’uctor! Whe’s thish train 
going? I mus’ be wrong. I didn’ think 
I was cornin’ into a deepo—looked like a 
church. Say, lemme off before I get so far 
m’wife can get a divorce!” 

4 4 Galonghigowungwingfangyipdowsaya - 
howmukbinghowyangongkow ?” 

“No.” 


“No sah, Ah ain’t a membah ob dat 
construction comp’ny no* mo’. Rheumatiz 
in ma feet. Ah cain’t climb no ladders. 
Oh, yes, Ah suffers wiv it somfing terrible. 
Ah went down to Doctah Bunyon. an he 
ga’antee for a dollar an’ a quarter to— 
“Say, you two thunderclouds—get your 
horse-shoes outside; you been in here three 
hours!” 
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Ambitions 


I us’t think I’d like to be 

A clerk in some big candy store 
With choc’lit drops an’ sody place 
To sit an’ drink—’nen drink 
some more. 


! but now, some days, 1 wanna b 
l A cowboy with a belt an’ gi 
)] An’ furry pants, upon a hoss; 
l Say, that must be a lotta fun 


/An en, a detectiv would be nice; 
I’d arrest some guys that’r awful 
mean. 

Or, else. I’ll be a real rich man 
An’ race in some big, swell 
machine. 


But, gee! It’s mighty hard t’ gues: 

Ezactly what I’m gonna be— 
It seems t’change just all the time 
With ev’ry picher-show I see. 


ROBERT B. SHAPINSKY < 
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Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting Usings are bound to 
happen. We want our readers to contribute to this page. A prize of $5.00 t bill be given for 
the beet story each month, and one dollar for every one printed. The stories must not be longer 
ikon 100 words and must be written on only one side of the paper. Be sure to put your name 
and address on your contribution. Address: “Seen and Heard" Dept, Photoplay Magazine, 
Chicago. Because of the rapid increase in contributions to this department the editors find it 
no longer possible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. Therefore it will oblige us 
if no postage or stamped envelopes be enclosed, as contributions will not be returned. 


Safety First 

A N old couple from the country wandered 
into a moving picture show in the city. 
As they entered, a cowboy picture was being 
run. 

“Hiram, let’s not go too far down in front; 
the dust them thar horses air kickin’ up is 
party thick.” 

Mrs. E. Percy Kill gore, Oakland, Cal. 


ionable thing. As an old banker stole in one 
night he told his friend how he looked upon 
the place. 

“I treat this joint like a bath tub,” he 
said. 

“How is that?” 

“Oh, it’s a nice comfortable place to be in, 
but I’d hate to be caught in it.” 

F. Byron Neale, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Nth Power of Strategy 

L ITTLE Will had been to the 
movies and on his return was telling 
his friend Tommy of the “strategy* 

displayed by the hero. 

“But what do you 
mean by strategy?” 
asked Tommy. . 

“Well,” said Will. .J 

with a superior air 
“during a battle, i I m 

one side runs out of ^ y l\ 

ammunition, and ^Aj 

don’t want the. other 
side to know it, the 
strategy is to keep on S 

Henry Grizzard, 

Dallas, Texas. 







Like a Ford 

A COZY little picture 
house in a wealthy 
section received a part of 
its business from its rich 
and conservative neighbors, 
although no one knew it 
but the ticket taker. They 
did not like to be seen there 
because it was not the fash¬ 


Five Dollars for a Word 

L ITTLE Susan was much im¬ 
pressed by Marie Dressler’s 
facial contortions as shown on 
the screen in “Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance.” 

“O Mother,” she exclaimed, 
“she rolled her eyes so that you 
couldn’t see anything but the 
whites; the yolks didn’t show at 
all!” Mrs. S. W. Erwin , 
Seattle, Wash. 


Optimism 

A CERTAIN theatre in 
Canada had a soloist 
whose ability was more or 
less doubtful. One evening 
after she had finished “ex¬ 
ecuting” a solo, and agon¬ 
izing the audience, the 
lights went out and this 
title of the first picture was 
thrown on the screen: 

“It Alight Have Been 
Worse.” 

W. Hands, Ottawa, Can. 


Succeeds Where All 
Else Fails 

\V/ILTON: “I have been 
W eating onions. What 
' shall I do?” 

Gladys: “Go to see that 
film at the Strand. It will 
take your breath away.” 
George C. Horst, 
Baltimore, Md . 


> Charity Begins at the 
Movies 

U PON Tohnnie’s request, 
his father had given him 
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a nickel “to give to a poor lame man.” Johnnie 
was gone a long time. 

“You’ve been gone quite a while,” said his 
father upon his return. “Who is the lame 
man you were telling about?” 

Johnnie hung his head,—“He sells tickets 
at the movie show.” 

Harry F. Malone, New Haven, Conn. 

“ It’s an Ill Wind—" 

T WO sons of Erin were watching 
a photoplay dealing with votes 
for women. “Oi say, do yez think 
thot women should get the 
asked one. 

“Faith,” was the answer, “oi 
wish they would, thin they' ‘ 
know how hard it is to kape 
sober on election day!” 

K. L. Bisber, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hereditary Pants 

A LITTLE boy was 
watching a flock of 
sheep on the screen. 

“Aunt Mollie, what’s 
those things?” 

“Sheep,” his Aunt re¬ 
plied. “Sheep’s wool is 
what your pants are made 
of.” 

“Huh! No they’re not.” 
Willie snorted. “Mamma 
made my pants out, of 
Charlie’s old ones.” 

Joseph Cruise, 
New York City. 



Shady Story 


I N a theatre which pro¬ 
vided both vaudeville and 
motion pictures for its pa¬ 
trons, a little wisp of a girl 
had been waiting a long 
time for the curtain to rise. Turning to her 
mother finally, she asked impatiently: 
“Mqmma, when will the shade go up?” 
Sylvia Wittenberg, Rochester, N. Y. 

• 

Correspondence With Heaven 

L ITTLE Bess had seen a picture in which 
was shown several business letters all ending 
with “Yours truly.” Later when Bess was 
being put to bed she finished her prayers as 
follows: 

“God bless mamma and papa. Yours truly, 
Bess.” 

Edith Shedlov, Minneapolis, Minn. 

• 

Did It Break Him 

S LATZSKY and his son Bennie always sit 
up-stairs in the five cent seats when they 
go to their favorite theatre. On the main 
floor ten cents is charged. 

One evening as they ascended the stairs to 
the balcony, awkward Bennie stumbled, lost 


Financial Engineering 

“I S there any charge for this 
1 child ?” 

"No ma’am.” 

“Then,” said the old lady care¬ 
lessly, “I don’t want to see the 
pictures. I will wait here until 
Johnnie comes out.” 

Alice Paskal, Dallas, Texas. 


his balance, and fell over to the first floor. 
His father rushed to the railing, indignant. 

“See vat you done, Bennie, you fool!” he 
shouted. “Now it vill cost you anoder 
nickel!” 

Sophie Greenfield, Quebec, Can. 
Accommodating 

D URING an intermission, two old men were 
talking about how certain pictures are 
made. One of them said: 

"I read in the paper that a mov¬ 
ing picture actress ran an automo¬ 
bile over a 6o-foot cliff into the sea. 
They don’t really do that, do 
they ?” 

“Oh, my no!” said the 
other old man. “They just 
raise the ocean to the top 
of the cliff, run the auto 
into it and let it settle 
gently down again.” 

William Storch, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Chivalry Is Not 
Dead t 

I N a recent production fea¬ 
turing Lillian Gish, the vil¬ 
lain tears around the room 
after the girl. Finally catch¬ 
ing her, he seizes her in his 
arms and starts for the door. 

Suddenly the tense silence 
was broken by a roaring 
voice from back of the 
theatre: “Drop that girl, 
you skunk/’ 

Clifford B. West, 
Germantown, Pa. 


This Side Up With 
Care! 


T HE scene showed a woman on her death 
bed’with a new-born babe at her side. The 
husband went out and instructed several men 
to spread straw in front of their home, to 
lessen the noise of passing vehicles. A little 
miss in the audience said to her mother: 
“What’s that for, mamma?” 

“Didn’t you see that the woman in the house 
had a little baby sent her?” 

The little girl gazed at the scattered straw. 
After a long pause: “Awful well packed, 
wasn’t she, mamma.” 

Anonymous, Jersey City, N. J. 


Charley's Monkeyshines 

A N old organ grinder and his monkey had 
just passed the door and little Margaret ran 
to her mother exclaiming: “Oh mamma, come 
here quick! A mean looking man has got 
Charlie Chaplin tied and he's making him dance 
on the sidewalk.” 

Claude V. Barrow, Eagle Lake, Texas. 
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Investing in the Movies 

.THE SIXTH OP A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


By Paul H. Davis 


JLJUNDREDS of requests have been received by the editors of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE from persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject. In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions, did not have one chance in a hundred to succeed. Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers. 


T HE other day I was the silent um¬ 
pire of an argument vigorously en¬ 
gaged in by a successful photoplay 
producer, the manager of a large film 
exchange and the proprietor of a “regular” 
movie theatre. The producer said “I am 
convinced, after watching the business for 
a long time, that my end of the business 
becomes less profitable each year. You 
exchange men and exhibitors are making 
all the real money.” 

The exhibitor had a different story— 
“There is nothing big in my end of the 
business any more. You fellows get the 
cream. A comparatively short time ago 
five or ten dollars rented a corking feature. 
Now you hold us up to the tune of twenty- 
five and fifty dollars for a feature film, to 
say nothing of the regular program re¬ 
leases. I wish I were in either of your 
places.” 

The exchange man felt that he was get¬ 
ting the little end of the business all the 
way through. When cornered on the point 
of profit, however, each owned up that he 
was showing “a little money to the good,” 
still it was the old story—the butcher wants 
to be a baker. 

This conversation hinged entirely on 
“who makes the most money.” Nothing 
was said directly about the risks in each 
phase of the business. Most of us in ana¬ 
lyzing a business venture take a point of 
view similar to that of these movie men. 
We say to ourselves “Where can I make 
the big money,” without first carefully con¬ 
sidering the risks involved. 

If you are thinking of Investing in the 
Movies it is of vital interest for you to 
look into the different phases of the mov¬ 
ing picture business, not only from the 
standpoint of dividend returns but also 


from the standpoint of relative safety. What 
are the hazards! 

The producing end sounds easy. All you 
need is a studio—a staff of directors—a 
bunch of actors—a camera man—a sce¬ 
nario—turn the crank—develop and print 
the picture—sell the films and count your 
profits. That’s what all of the circulars of 
new companies say. The essentials of pro¬ 
ducing, however, entail numerous risks. 

Let us look at the motion picture plant. 
A motion picture studio equipped efficiently 
to turn out the kind of films that the pub¬ 
lic wants costs from fifty thousand to two 
hundred thousand dollars. A building con¬ 
structed for motion picture producing is of 
such peculiar design that it can be used for 
practically no other line of business. The 
equipment is also highly specialized. The 
“props”—all manner of odds and ends of 
furniture, scenery, costumes and the like, 
necessary in the staging of a production, 
are junk except in use. 

The motion picture studio and all its 
accessories depreciate so rapidly that if 
the producing company is compelled to go 
out of business even soon after it is estab¬ 
lished, the stockholders get mighty little 
money from the sale of the plant and equip¬ 
ment. In most manufacturing businesses 
the investment in the plant can be pro¬ 
tected against fire loss. Films are highly 
inflammable. A plant devoted to any phase 
of the motion picture producing business 
is such a bad fire risk from the fire under¬ 
writers’ point of view that it is difficult to 
get insurance except at a price practically 
prohibitive. 

The directors, the much talked of men 
who command the actors and make the 
scenario into a finished production, are var¬ 
iable factors. You probably have noticed 
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a number of concerns that are capitalized 
in part on the reputation of unusually tal¬ 
ented directors. While these men are on 
the job the producing company has a most 
valuable asset. But directors sometimes die 
or resign to work with competitors, or lose 
their punch. That part of your investment 
which is capitalized 
in directors is not 
absolutely safe. 

A well-known mo¬ 
tion picture produc¬ 
er recently said “My 
greatest worry is the 
actors that I engage 
for my films. An 
actor or actress, who 
is making fifty to 
seventy-five dollars 
a week on the dra¬ 
matic stage, won’t 
work for me for less 
than one hundred 
and fifty dollars a 
week and I must 
pay the price. If I 
don’t some other 
producer will. As 
soon as I develop a 
film star and am 
just ready to make a 
profit on my invest¬ 
ment of time and 
money some other 
producer offers my 
star more money 
than I .can afford to 
pay. I lose not only some of the good will 
that I acquired by educating the public 
to like my actor I am featuring, but I also 
have developed a star for some other com¬ 
pany.” 

The scenario department of a producing 
company is a source of constant worry. It 
is mighty hard to judge from a scenario 
exactly how the film will look when it is 
screened. The manufacturer is always 
gambling on his ability to choose a story 
that will get by with the public. Last year 
a prominent producer released a society 
drama, featuring a well-known actress. The 
success was so great he at once made an¬ 
other along the same general line. The 
first made a profit of over fifty thousand 
dollars, while the second lost more than 
that. The public’s taste had changed in 
a few months. 


Probably most important of all to the 
producer is his market. As I have men¬ 
tioned in other articles, a producing com¬ 
pany must be able to sell from twenty to 
thirty prints or copies of each photoplay 
that it produces to make expenses. The 
film that is being made today will prob¬ 
ably not be released 
for several months. 
The manufacturer 
must be able to 
gauge how many 
copies he will sell a 
long time before re¬ 
lease date, so that he 
can estimate the 
amount of money he 
can invest in each 
production. Some 
manufacturing com¬ 
panies have a defi¬ 
nite contract ar¬ 
rangement with a 
strong distributing 
company which 
takes its entire out¬ 
put. Other manu¬ 
facturing companies 
have no definite 
written contract but 
have what amounts 
to the same thing, 
a working arrange¬ 
ment with a dis¬ 
tributing company. 
This market risk is 
most important. Be¬ 
fore investing in any producing company 
it is well to make sure that there is an ab¬ 
solutely certain outlet for the product. I 
have noticed recently several new compa¬ 
nies that lay great emphasis on their studio, 
their directors and their stars yet say little 
about what they are going to do with the 
films when they are made. If I were in¬ 
vesting in these companies I would be as 
interested in the market as in the facilities 
for making the film. 

The producers of feature films have still 
another risk which has not been mentioned. 
The regular program, or one-reel produc¬ 
tions, cost from one thousand to two 
thousand dollars a subject and the manu¬ 
facturer usually makes a number of these 
at the same time. The feature film pro¬ 
ducer often bets his entire capital on one 
production. If an ordinary feature, cost- 



Producer: “My end of the business 
becomes less profitable each year.” 

Exchange Man: “I have to maintain 
thirty to fifty branch offices.” 

Exhibitor: “Ten dollars once rented 
good features; they now cost fifty.” 


Most of us take a point of view similar to these 
movie men. We don’t consider risks. 
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ing from ten to twenty thousand dollars, is 
not artistically good, or if the producer is 
not able to market a satisfactory product, 
either through some exchange system or by 
selling state rights, he is sure to suffer a 
real solar plexus blow. On the whole the 
producing end of the business is not as 
rosy as some people believe it to be. 

The exchange end of the business also 
has many hazards. An exchange system 
to be highly successful must necessarily be 
of wide scope with offices all over the coun¬ 
try. The reason for this I explained in de¬ 
tail in my first article. It is a difficult 
matter to control from thirty to fifty branch 
offices. The exchange companies have diffi¬ 
culty in getting efficient, honest managers, 
able to keep up with the pace. I know of 
an exchange in a large city that changed 
managers four times in one year. The ex¬ 
change manager must always be on his toes 
to meet competition. He is at all times 
obliged to deal with exhibitors who are 
renting films from other distributing com¬ 
panies. One or two bad films will cer¬ 
tainly hurt the business in his locality. He 
is continually harassed by details. A train 
•due at Centreville at 6:00, carrying five 
reels of film for the 
Star Theatre’s even¬ 
ing bill, is two 
hours late. The ex¬ 
hibitor is up-in-arms 
and blames the ex¬ 
change for the delay 
that is really the 
fault of the rail¬ 
road. The exchange 
probably loses its 
customer. 

The exchange bus¬ 
iness, however, has 
this big advantage. 

Its numerous offices 
are situated in all 
kinds of localities, 
and each exchange 
serves several hun¬ 
dred exhibitors; so 
that if the exchange 
system is properly 
managed the risk is 
widely distributed. 

A distributed risk is 
much more desirable 
from the standpoint 
of the investor than 


one that is concentrated into one point. 

The exchange is of course dependent on 
the manufacturer of the films. It always 
runs the risk that the manufacturer may 
not turn out the kind of films that will 
please the theatre’s patrons. Most ex¬ 
change companies have been in the past so 
organized that they have only a moderate 
control of the output of the individual pro' 
ducer. Exchanges, like producing plants, 
are bad fire risks. A few weeks ago one 
exchange concern suffered a fifty thousand 
dollar fire loss in a southern city. Circu¬ 
lars concerning motion picture companies 
often fail to refer to the above hazards. 

The exhibitor has his share of troubles. 
The first, of course, is the choice of loca¬ 
tion. If he builds a theatre he wagers a 
considerable amount of money that he is 
choosing the right corner. If he leases a 
building he assumes a heavy obligation that 
may break him if his judgment is not good. 
He must gauge accurately the public’s 
taste. He runs the risk of not being able 
to judge the kind of films that his audience 
wants; and what is more often the case he 
runs the risk that ^ie exchange will not 
give him the kind of films that he orders. 

There is also a 
chance that he will 
not fix his price of 
admission at the 
right figure. 

The ex h i b i tor 
must work out with 
infinite precision the 
cost of his operation 
and the exact 
amount of money he 
can put into his bill 
and give the public 
its money’s worth— 
a n entertainment 
that will please, at 
a cost that leaves a 
margin of profit. 
After he has his 
business developed 
he must be able to 
meet competition. I 
know of several de¬ 
sirable theatres, do¬ 
ing a most profit¬ 
able business, that 
failed because better 
business men opened 
theatres in the same 



Don’t be misled by fellows who talk 
big. Let them show what they have 
done. In the motion picture business, 
like all new industries, great empha¬ 
sis is laid on the enormous possibil¬ 
ities for profit; little is said concerning 
failures. 


Remember there is another list besides the “Favor* 
able Prospects , 0 
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vicinity—men able to give the public better 
entertainment. Numerous exhibitors have 
been put out of business by larger theatres. 
The theatre proprietor must at this time be 
a mighty good business man to make money. 

The serial end of the film business has 
attracted considerable attention recently. 
Most serial companies are intermediate con¬ 
cerns. They arrange with newspaper syn¬ 
dicates for a wide publicity campaign, con¬ 
tract with a producing company to make 
the serial and arrange with a distributing 
company for their distribution. Some of 
these concerns have been unusually suc¬ 
cessful. The hazard of the serial company 
is that all the eggs are in one basket. If 
the serial is successful the enterprise is 
highly profitable, if the serial is not granted 
the public’s approval the proposition is 
financially a fizzle. Besides, serial popu¬ 
larity appears to be diminishing. 

It is obvious that these numerous haz¬ 
ards of the motion picture business can 
only be overcome by efficient executives. 


This brings us again to the ever important 
point of management. Before investing in 
any motion picture concern be sure that the 
men in charge are honest and have a repu¬ 
tation for success —in the motion picture 
business. Don’t be misled by fellows who 
talk big. Let them show what they have 
done. In the motion picture business, like 
all new industries, great emphasis is laid 
on the enormous possibilities for profit— 
little is said concerning failures. 

All of the advertisements and circulars 
of both old and new concerns emphasize 
the good points of the business but say 
little about the risks. I am very sure that 
the motion picture business has great possi¬ 
bilities for profit if one can locate the 
proper place for one’s money. But I want 
you not only to see the industry from the 
standpoint of dividends but also to appre¬ 
ciate that the hazards of the business give 
you a real run for your money;—that 
the risks should make you exceedingly 
cautious. 


Not-Yet Serials 

Pointers to Producers for Future Features 


Aberrations of Abigail. 
Burglaries of Bertha. 
Calamities of Calpurnia. 
Delinqencies of Delilah. 
Evils of Evangeline. 
Forgeries of Florence. 
Garrotings of Garnet. 
Hazings of Hazel. 


Imprecations of Imogene. 
Jailbreaks of Jezebel. 
Killings of Kitty. 

Libels of Lizzie. 

Mayhems of Margaret. 
Naughtinesses of Nancy.* 
Orgies of Orillia. 

Pilferings of Priscilla. 

Zigzags 


Quarrels of Queenie. 
Robberies of Roberta. 

Sins of Sibyl. 

Thieveries of Theodosia. 
Usuries of Ursula. 
Villainies of Victoria. 
Wickednesses of Winifred. 
Xenogamies of Xanthippe, 
of Zira. 
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Yappings of Yetta. 




Here in live Los Ange-lees, 

—Used to seeing thrilling movies “took.” 
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News!! If — 

If Director Young had been a painter: — 

“The Metropolitan Museum has purchased James Young’s four 
master-canvases of Russian life, grouped under the general title, 
‘Hearts and Exiles.’ No painter since Verestchagin has depicted the 
steppes with such power—and certainly no Anglo-Saxon at any time 
has wielded a brush so authoritatively descriptive of the Slav and the 
Tartar in Europe.” 


If Director Sennett had lived in Queen Elizabeth’s day: — 

“Yestereve ye rollicking jester Sennett, surnamed Mack, did put a 
right royal one over Sir Walter Raleigh, ye Queen’s favorite. Hear¬ 
ing that Sir Walter hath on occasion spread his cloak upon a muddy 
ground for my lady’s feet—hearing this reputable tale, ye good varlet 
Sennett hideth behind a bramble bush until ye lady cometh along— 
and then throweth himself into the mud to be stepped on. It was ye 
good fat Queen herself, and though ye Sennett fellow is, they say, 
about to die from a French heel in ye pantry, he will be knighted; and 
ye jester Will Shakespeare is so jealously enangered that he hath 
turned from laughter to a tragic play called ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

If Director DeMille had been an historian: — 

“A remarkable work on Africa, called ‘The Explorer,’ has just come 
from the pen of DeMille. It is not a description of Africa; it is 
Africa, as thoroughly and completely as his brochure, ‘Seville of the 
Toreadors,* was modern Andalusia. Few living men have the knowl¬ 
edge, the fine touch of exactness, which marks the output of this 
veritable authority.” 


If Griffith had been an astronomer: — 

“David Griffith, through the thirty-inch refractor on Mount Wilson, 
has discovered that the so-called canals on the planet Mars are no 
canals, but phases of primitive development. These are uniting in a 
black belt which threaten the white, or more developed spaces about 
them. The observer, however, has no doubt that the white area will 
eventually cover the entire surface. All interesting data in re the 
birth of a world. 


If Director Porter had turned his inventive talents to 
commerce: — 

“Edwin S. Porter’s inventions yesterday included a device for chauf¬ 
feurs to honk their horns by merely thinking a warning; an apparatus 
where a policeman may see up any alley as far as the side-door— 
from his fixed post on the corner; a block-signal system for social 
queen’s making it impossible for a chicken to meet any two friends 
simultaneously; and a neat self-slaughterer for fools approaching 
Wall street: the device explodes and annihilates the wearer if he gets 
below City Hall Park—thus saving his estate for his family.” 
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Look, girls! 
Seal with 
sable collar 
and cuffs, \ 
and it cost 
only 

$ 2 , 000 ! 


Adorning 
A Dawn 


PRESUMPTUOUS UNDERTAKING, 
WHETHER THE DAWNS A SUN- 
RISE OR HAZEL! NEVERTHELESS... 


By Lillian Howard 


Photography by McClure 


I T had been all too short, this flying 
motor ride through the crisp Novem¬ 
ber air to Amityville in the Long 
Island pines. My companion had 
chatted on everything from the movies 
to suffrage, always first and last com¬ 
ing back to these two themes. For 
the blonde, curly-haired hostess who 
looked very boyish in her closefitting, 
rose-velvet cap was none other than 
Hazel Dawn, star in the movies.—and 
who ever heard of an actress not a suf- 
tte? 

However even “The Cause” lost interest along 
side of the tale of this school girl, in Eng’and, sav¬ 
ing her lunch money that she might have the shilling 
to see her favorite, Mary Pickford, in the films! 
\nd now less than six years later, her dressing- 
room in the Famous Players adjoins Miss Pick- 
ford’s ! 

As we neared the Amityville home where Hazel 
Dawn lives with father, mother, five sisters and a 
brother, the object of the trip came to mind,—an 
interview on the clothes of this young star posses¬ 
sed of one of the most exquisite wardrobes owned 
by any girl in the country. Arriving we were met 
by the gracious mother whom I addressed as Mrs. 

Dawn, having heard her so-called. Then 
I vaguely remembered hearing that 
Hazel Dawn was born Hazel La Tout, 
in Ogden, Utah. But uncertainty was 
arrested when the youngest sister Elea¬ 
nor was observed wearing a watch 
plainly monogramed “E. D.” and the 
assurance came that Dawn was now the 
family cognomen. 
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Then began an inspection 

of rare wardrobe riches,— 
hanger upon hanger of 
the loveliest filmy chif¬ 
fons, luxurious fur- 
bordered garments, 
soft velvets, limp 
with their rich¬ 
ness. What most 
struck one’s eye 
was that the 
predominance 
of shades rose 
from palest lin¬ 
gerie tints to the 
full splendor of an 
aurora borealis hue. 

This glowing rose color 
was present in frock, gown, 
and cloak and in hats in¬ 
numerable. 

But there 

Of course this pink 
satin boudoir cos¬ 
tume, a la swan's 
down, must be 
the very latest, to 
be up with the 
Dawn 

something to do besides look 
and exclaim. An interview must 
have statistics Instinctively could 
one help wondering how much of 
an outlay it took for all this pass¬ 
ing treasure? 

In the meantime the owner 
had slipped into a dream of a 
boudoir creation, sort of glor¬ 
ified pajamas, as a beginning 
for a day’s gowning. For her, 
active and vital, one would ex¬ 
pect this free costume instead 
of a languid garment of tioor- 
trailing laces and diaphanous chiffons. I 
looked; I admired. She whispered the 
price. It was all right for a star. 

“How much do you think it costs a girl 
to dress, Miss Dawn? I mean the starting 
outlay for a comprehensive wardrobe of 
essentials.” 

“Well,” came the startling answer, “a 
girl can be well dressed on four hundred 
dollars for a season’s outlay. Of course 
she can spend four thousand easily 
enough.” 

“The suit of course,” she continued, “is 


the first essential. If she is re¬ 
ligious about keeping it 
pressed and then goes in 

for hats and shoes,- 

shoes and hats are my 

hobbies you know,- 

she has laid the 
foundation of a. 
smart wardrobe. 

1 should prefer 
having one 
good suit and 
( hanging it by 
dark and light 
furs, to possessing 
two of these run-to - 
death fur trimmed suits 
seen everywhere. After 
the suit she has her one- 
piece cloth frock and an 
allover coat; then an aft¬ 
ernoon dress, and I al¬ 
ways have at least 
one such in vel¬ 
vet; then an 
e v e n i n g 
gown and 
evening 
cloak. That 
makes, let me see, six essen¬ 
tials. From there one 
branches out and goes in 
for variation as far as one 
pleases.” 

“But wouldn’t these 
costumes alone eat up the 
whole four hundred?” 

“Not at all,” came the 
quick response. “I’ve gotten awfully 
good looking suits for forty-five dollars 
(one can when one is a perfect thirty-six). 
Then again I’ve gone as high as two hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five. To be really logical 
in one’s wardrobe expenditure, I should 
say half the sum should go for costumes 
and a like amount for shoes, lingerie, hats 
and furs. Then the wardrobe is in har¬ 
mony.” 

On the tied where the wearer had dis¬ 
carded it, lay the lovely sealskin sable- 
trimmed coat which she had worn out in 
the car. She followed my eye. “That is 
my pride. Isn’t it a beauty?” It surely 
was—a full two thousand dollar beauty. 

At this point Eleanor Dawn came in with 
a package just arrived. “Here is the hand¬ 
kerchief Hazel—on approval.” And tum- 
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ing to me, “Hazel has a passion for laces. 
She has been buying quite a lot from the 
Belgian sale and I selected this one yester¬ 
day.” 

nr* HE choice seemed to meet with all the ap- 
A proval that an adoring sister could ask. 

“Do you care for needle work?” I 
queried. 

“Love it,” was the prompt reply. “I 
think I care more for lingerie than any¬ 
thing else—excepting shoes—and mine is 
all handmade.” 

“Y’es,” said Eleanor, “she never wears a 
piece of lingerie more than once before it 
goes to the laundry. See what heaps she 
has,” and she opened several draws of a 
ehest, showing almost enough to stock a 
January sale. 

“Did you make any of it?” I asked 
“No, not of this, but I can. In 
school in France it was part of our 
training to make all our lingerie by 
hand.” 

Then her shoes hobby caine to mind. 
"Shoes are your extravagance, you 
say?” 

"Yes,” replied the owner of a four 
and a half A. “Just now I own eighty- 
three pairs of boots and slippers. When¬ 
ever I see a goodlooking pair I simply 
don’t resist. Then, too, I ant all the 
time losing slippers.” 

"One of the penalties a ^tar 
pays is being the object of the 
souvenir purloiner’s craze. 

"Only the other week,” the 
victim continued, “I lost one 
of a pair of pink satin slippers 
front my dressing room ancl I 
had just that day sewed on a thirteen 
dollar pair of buckles.” 

Hazel Dawn was now fastening the 
bodice of a lovely “rose dawn” broad¬ 
cloth frock with a large bar pin of 
diamonds. She laughed, “Speaking 
of needle w f ork, here conn- a 
button off. I’ve the most 
wonderful mother who won’t 
let any one but herself attend to my 
things. I don’t usually wear this bar 
in this fashion.” One looked admiringly 
at a large bar pin of dia¬ 
monds. “I have a set of 
five of them.” 

"Do you clean your 
own jewels,” I hazarded. 


"I do when I have them out of the safety 
deposit box. I can clean them quite as well 
as the jeweler. I scrub them with pure 
alcohol on a camel’s hair brush, then lay 
them in a box of sawdust.” 

Her bracelet gleamed as though it had 
just received the foregoing treatment as 
she donned a charming afternoon or lunch¬ 
eon frock of black velvet made with very 
short sleeves in the latest French mode. 

"Do you know the count of the stones in 
that bracelet? I have in all my pieces of 
jewelry, eight hundred and seventy-five 
diamonds—no other stones. Diamonds 
and pearls are my favorite jewels.” 

Every one remembers 
Hazel Dawn in the 
"Pink Lady.” I t 
was that which 
brought to mind 
the violin. 
And standing 
i n a lovely 
Callot tea 
gown of 

What teas in 
the fruit bas¬ 
ket : six pairs 
and a peach. 
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severely classic lines one was reminded 
of her film portrayal of “Niobe.” 

“This gown is very Greek,” she re¬ 
marked. “Of all costume designing, 
with constant changes of inspiration 
from bygone periods, nothing suits me 
so well as the gowns on the old Greek 

This evening gown of rose chiffon velvet with 
seed pearl cords was designed by Giddmg along 
the Greek lines of which Miss Dawn is so fond. 


Above Miss Dawn wears a suit of rich ttte de 
negre velour designed by Hickson. Collar and 
border are of beaver; the cap , of the same fur, 
is adorned with silver designs. 

flesh-colored velvet, she delighted ear 
and eye, playing for a few moments. 
Her education in England, where she 
went as a child of nine, was supple¬ 
mented by study in Paris, followed by a 
course of violin instruction in Munich. 

In a simple dinner gown, again in the 
“rose dawn” shade of velvet, cut on 
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lines. I seldom wear a corset, so I am 
much more at home in Niobe’s robes 
than the basque structure of the Wat¬ 
teau period fashion demands.” 

' As she spoke she took a sumptuous 
evening wrap from a cavernous closet 
and wrapt herself in the folds of its wine 

The pink Dawn evening gown below is silk with 
silver lace flounces. Gidding included the new 
Watteau back in this charming Bo-peep model. 


The all-over coat shown above is in old red 
velour, with the latest military cape effect. 
Designed by Gidding. 


colored velvet, collared and cuffed 
deeply with silver cross fox. With this 
she had completed for inspection cos¬ 
tumes needed for passing phases of a 
day’s work and play. 

The car was waiting to make the 
return trip. As the owner of the eighty- 
three pairs of footwear reached this part 
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of her costuming she made a careful selec¬ 
tion from half a dozen pairs of street 
boots. 

Getting a suit from the closet disclosed 
somber hues of wellcut garments, with and 
without fur. A beautifully cut black velvet 
model found favor. 

“With this you see I can make different 
costume effects by my fur,—white fox for 
the black and white symphony, yellow fitch 
for a study in black and yellow, and coal 
black fox for the picturesque all-black.” 

As I made final notes, Miss Dawn said, 
laughing, “You wouldn’t think I had half 
enough clothes could you see the letters I 
get asking for them. Yes, I give them all 
away as the modes change. It’s demanded 
of actresses that we be up to the minute in 
styles. But I don’t give them away indis¬ 
criminately. I have a letter put away. It 
runs: ‘Dear Miss Dawn—I like the hat you 
are wearing very much and wish you would 
send it to me. If you can’t send it, send 


something else. I am expecting them 
soon.’ Nothing more or less. That letter 
went in the scrap book. I kept another, 
too. A woman wrote me that her daughter, 
the main support of a family of younger 
children, could not get work for want of 
decent looking clothes. The girl was des¬ 
perate and apparently the mother, too. I 
investigated and found it all true. Then 
I went through my wardrobe and my 
sister’s and sent clothes for the girl and 
also the other children—hats, shoes, 
dresses, coats. The mother wrote me a 
beautiful letter. She said her daughter 
found work, thanks to the clothes, and the 
letter was actually tear-stained in the lines 
in which she attempted to express her 
gratitude.” 

And I was even more deeply interested 
in Hazel Dawn when I found that from a 
wardrobe of such riches, she has found ways 
to bring forth greater treasure than the 
lovely garments themselves. 


Edith, the Veteran 


C* I V E years in vaude- 
* ville, a short time with 
Famous Players, and two 
years a twinkling member 
of the Imp stock company 
playing everything from 
doll parts to mature fem¬ 
inine leads. 

Sounds like the career of 
a confirmed star of twenty- 
five-plus-ten, doesn’t it? 

But it’s not; it’s just petite 
Edith Roberts, whose every 
appearance upon the screen 
brings a shower of “Isn’t- 
she-cute!”s. For Edith is 
only fickle fourteen, and not fickle at all. 
She’s faithfully in love,—with her work. 


► 




They say that Edith has 
been a regular movie 
actress longer than any 
other girl in the world her 
age. She was born in New 
York in 1901. Some of her 
best-known plays are Uni¬ 
versal’s “The Toymaker of 
Leyden,” “When the Call 
Came,” and “Billy’s Col¬ 
lege Job.” 

“Her first director, 
Julius Stern, corrected, 
scolded and nagged out of 
the girl any conceit she may 
have had,” says her mother, 
“and now we may safely say she has ac¬ 
complished something worth while.” 
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changing eyes when he had mentioned her 
father, who, of a truth, had fled his austere 
home and the frequent laying on of the 
rod to find a freer, happier* life in the land 
across the sea. But he did not mistake 
the defiance in her tone as she answered 
flippantly,—“Oh, surely, if you insist.” 
And the white car with the jaunty little 
figure at the wheel and the “outlandish” 
looking maid beside it, shot away with a 
spurt of speed that was a challenge. 

Andrew r Cameron stood shaking with 
wrath. He paid no attention to either his 
wife or the Reverend Bruce, who had wit¬ 
nessed the last exchange of hostilities from 
a little distance. Now* he approached the 
big man of Kirkwood respectfully. 

“Elder,” he said, “perhaps harshness is 
not the better way with this strange girl. 
She looks to be younger than you said. 
Maybe she will soon learn our ways.” 

“She soon wull, Reverend Bruce, she 
soon wull. She’s full eighteen. Come 
Mary.” And Andrew Cameron strode 
after the offending roadster with his wife 
following obediently. 

At home the old people found Peggy 
talking animatedly with her cousin Colin, 
the only son of the house and grown to 
manhood, but as much in awe of Cameron 


“P e ggy> my dear,” he said instead, 
gruffly, “ye’re welcome to my hame. I 
asked ye. In my care ye’re left. But me 
ye must obey. Now gae to your room and 
put on some modest dress.” 

“Thank you, uncle, I will at once,” and 
Peggy scurried to her room where her 
maid and her trunks were waiting. 

“Mariette, get out my frilliest house 
dress,” called Peggy gaily. 

In a few minutes, Peggy’s hair shone in 
the most modish of swirls, her arms to the 
elbow, and a V of neck showed white from 
a modishly cut dress of chiffon and fur, 
and her twinkling feet matched in dainty 
shoes of the same color. When she was 
fully satisfied with herself, she hurried 
down as wickedly intent on aggravating 
her uncle as she ever had been to excite the 
dear smile of pride that she had loved to 
see come into her father’s face. 

She succeeded. The very next day she 
was put in the hands of the village dress¬ 
maker, and they were curious, clumsy hands 
enough. They fashioned the plainest of 
frocks to please the exacting elder. But 
somehow that did not succeed in making 
Peggy look dutiful. The minute she put 
on the ugly dresses they took on smartness. 

The second self de- 


as was his mother.* Colin was listening to 
Peggy’s mischievous version of her scold¬ 
ing with awe and a wondering admiration 
fighting for place on his lean face. 


nial for Peggy came 
with her uncle’s order 
that she give up her 
racing car. In answer 


She was a sort of light¬ 
ning rod down which 
her uncle's anger flashes 
slipped harmlessly. 


“Begone, Colin!” 

Peggy turned at the 
sound of the harsh voice. 
Then she looked back 
again to w'atch the re¬ 
markable spectacle of a 
young man retreating be¬ 
fore a word like a well- 
trained dog. 

“Mary, to your duties.” 

The little woman went 
silently also, but the 
sweet, entreating look she 
turned to Peggy was to 
remain with the girl al¬ 
ways. When uncle and 
niece w r ere alone the old 
man grasped Peggy’s 
hand and held it hard. 
He felt not a tremor of 
flinching. This so amazed 
him that he forgot to re¬ 
new his attack. 
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Peggy calmly got into her roadster and was “The car ye’ll see again when ye’re 
off. twenty-one,” answered Cameron. Peggy 

“I’m going to take Janet McLeod out took the loss of her car philosophically, 

to-day,” she called back. “Her face looks She wouldn’t -have taken it at all if it 

like paste she’s so pale.” * hadn’t been for her Aunt Mary and cousin, 



Cameron stood swelling with 
anger. Janet McLeod was 
a sore topic with him 
She was a weaver in 
one of his mills and 
her black blue 
eyes and blue 
black hair had 
set young 
Colin Cam¬ 
eron dream¬ 
ing this 
long time. 

Of late the 
young man 
had been 
seen much 
with J a n e t. 
and Cameron 
who wanted 
h i s dollars to 
meet and sm ell 
with other dollars 
had threatened to 
horsewhip his son if he 
saw this lowly girl again. He 


Colin. She loved them both 
and felt that she was a sort 
uf lightning rod down 
which her uncle’s an¬ 
ger flashes slipped 
harmlessly, while 
they were pro¬ 
tected. And it 
didn’t take 
her long to 
find that she 
was getting 
more out of 
the walks 
than the 
drives. Be¬ 
fore she had 
viewed Kirk- 
\v o o d as 
through a tele¬ 
scope. Now she 
turned on the high 
power of her micro¬ 
scopic eyes and found 
marvelous interests. 

One o£ her new delights 


felt in need of sympathy and 
so trudged off to enlist the help 
of the Rev. Donald Bruce. 


Cameron stood swelling with 
anger. “ The car yell see 
again when ye’re twenty-one .’' 


was amusing the story-starved 
children she met. * She told 
them all the stories she knew 


As the sun was showering sunset gold 
over the western mountains, Peggy ran her 
roadster into the barn and decided she still 
had time to tighten up some grease cups. 
So she donned her overalls and climbed 
under. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps and then 
a kind of horrified snart in a voice she’d 
learned to know well. By way of answer 
she waved her silken ankles. 


and then began to manufacture new ones 
designed especially to induce the children 
to cease catching and torturing bugs and 
butterflies. 

When the good housewives of Kirkwood 
learned of the fairy tales being told to their 
children, they held an indignation meeting. 

“She couldna stop wi’ bein’ brazen an’ 
flauntin’ ” they told each other. “She must 
tell black lies to our innocent bairns.” 


“Come out o’ that,” thundered Cameron. But the children stopped vivisecting the 
“Coming,” cheerily answered Peggy. crawling and flitting inhabitants of the 

Her wriggling pulled up the overall legs bushes and Peggy was so enthused with her 

till more and more silken adjunct to ankle good work that she determined to conquer 
showed. Outside Cameron and the Rev. more fields. 


Bruce, who had come reluctantly to help 
admonish Peggy, gazed in awful fascina¬ 
tion. When the girl’s bright eyes and hair 
emerged, the Rev. Bruce, his face flaming, 
tardily turned his back. 

“Into the house, ye shameless one.” 


One poor old woman, Mrs. Ferkin, who 
lived at the edge of the village in a tumble 
down cottage, excited the girl’s sympathy. 
Her husband was a hanger-on at the vil¬ 
lage tavern. He usually stumbled home at 
nightfall besotted. 


“What are you going to do to my car?” One bleak November afternoon, Peggy 
demanded Peggy. found her old friend in a bad way. She 
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DO YOU THINK IT\S 
PROPER TO REFER 
TO HER AS THE 
“BANTAM CHAMP” 
OF LEADING WOMEN? 


S AYS A1 Jolson: “What is gram¬ 
mar when you know each other?” 
So: what is dignified formality 
when you’re trying to describe a 

real person? 

I had intended to start this demitasse 
tale by calling Bessie Learn the Bantam¬ 
weight Champ among Leading Women. 
Then I reflected that prizefight phrase¬ 
ology was no carpet for dainty feet to 
tread. I tried to find other allusions, 
alliterative, pictorial or merely sugary, 
but I stuck. She is" the bantamweight 
champ, so why not say so? 

She is one of Edison’s best known, 
tiniest and most-liked actresses. Barely 
five feet tall (avec heels) she always seems 


somewhat loftier in her pictures because of 
her slenderness. 


Photos by Matxene 


By Johnstone Crai£ 

She made her first stage 
entrance in a baby carriage. 
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An ingenue by nature and predilection, 
she has mastered the arts of tragedy as well 
as of comedy. In serious plays, indeed, 
she is a factor to be reckoned with. I know 
of no woman on the screen who can register 
sincerer emotion in a simpler way. And 
simplicity is success in pantomime, as it is 
in everything else. 

You wouldn’t think Bessie Learn was 
getting on in years. Oh, dear, no. But 
she is. Oh dear, yes. She is twenty-three! 
Nowadays anybody playing leading busi¬ 
ness (even the grav-haired ones) never ad¬ 
mits more twenty-one years, or twenty-two 
at most. It’s not being done. 

Bessie Learn, like Earle Williams, and 
a number of others, is a Californian. She 
was born in the city of San Diego. But 
when two years of age her parents moved to 
Chicago. Odd, isn’t it, that very few of 
the art-horde now permanently camped in 
California were born there, while many 
who do claim that as the State of their na¬ 
tivity are to be found upon the Eastern 
coast ? 

Her first stage appearance was at Mc- 
Vicker’s theater, in Chicago, where (in 
1900) she played a little part in “Hearts 
are Trumps.” Even then the consistent 
bantam of her class, she was wheeled onto 
the stage in a baby carriage. 

The eight-year-old actress was destined 
for big associations. With Chauncey 
Olcott, she played in “The Romance of 
Athlone,” and “Wild Irish Rose.” 

With Amelia Bingham, she played in 
“Hearts are Trumps;” “The Little Prin¬ 
cess,” with Millie James; in “Lover’s 
Lane;” in New York, with Mary Ryan 
and Edwin Arden in “Home Folks,” 
with which she was identified two years; 
with Henry B. Irving in “Paola and 
Francesca;” with H. B. Irving in “Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream;” in vaudeville 
with Robert Hilliard and William Har- 
court; and as the boy, in “Polly of the 
Circus.” 

She has been associated at various periods 
of her brief but extraordinarily interest¬ 
ing career with some of the best known 
men in picturedom, including Thomas H. 
I nee, James Young, Joseph Smiley and the 
late John Bunny. 

She had already arranged to appear in 
“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” when 
the Edison company wrested her from the 
speaking stage to its potent silences. And 


she has been before the camera ever since. 

Bessie Learn’s philosophy, credo and 
practice are work. She works consistently, 
month in and month out, and the increase 
in her own expressive abilities is abundant 
proof that she works to some purpose. 

As for hobbies: sewing and motoring. 
Her salary enables her to keep a hand¬ 
some car and chauffeur—but she dispenses 
with that mechanical luxury, for she avers 
that no man or woman should own a car 
which cannot be personally driven. Other¬ 
wise—argues the direct and practical Learn 
—why not take a street-car? It’s about as 
quick, and there’s no upkeep or tire bill. 

Sewing is an intense passion with these 
Edison girls. They all do it. Viola Dana 
sews desperately, day in and day out. 
Mabel Trunnelle sews. Bessie Learn sews. 
She is a hat-maker and a gown-maker. 
Whether she takes in tailoring, or does a 
little sweat-shop work nights, I don’t know. 
Possibly. She looks rich. 

Of her film productions, “According to 
their Lights,” “In the Shadow of Death,” 
and “Sally Castleton, Southerner,” are as 
well known as any, and are representative 
of her fine and varied talents. / 

What? You, little girl over in the cor¬ 
ner—did you ask if Miss Learn had' ever 
had any “exciting experiences?” You did? 
Very well. Miss Learn, stand up and tell 
us something breathless. 

“I’ve had quite a few exciting happen¬ 
ings in pictures, but the most exciting time 
I ever had in my life was in trying to get 
out of the war country. I think I was 
lucky to get back at all. 

“You see, I had been there for three 
months; I had finished my trip and was 
ready to come back home—this was in the 
late summer of 1914—when, in the little 
Holland town where I had been resting, I 
was informed that my steamer line had can¬ 
celled all of its sailings. 

“I was on the very last boat which left 
the Hook of Holland for Harwich. We 
went through the North Sea at night, lights 
out, boat deck full of people, and expecting 
torpedoes every moment. I had not ex¬ 
pected a sudden drop in temperature, and 
I remember that I was compelled to crouch 
in a corner of the deck all night in a cold 
wind—with nothing but a shirt-waist, and 
a rug that a kindly stewardess hacj thrown 
me! At least fifty times I was gruffly asked 
my nationality.” 
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Foreword: A o monthly magazine whose dramatic reviews are devoted 
either to the theatre or the theatre's silent sister, the screen, can make its 
columns serve as indices of current attractions. The monthly magazine is for¬ 
ever barred from being a handbill. It is rather the purpose of the periodical 
to discern tendencies, to discuss the large attempts, to point out trends of 
popular favor, to comment upon general dramatic movements, to herald new 
authors, actors or producers—to give the reader neu's, and to tell, or at least 
to attempt to tell, what the tidings portend. 


W HAT about Henry Walthall? 

Unquestionably his is the sub¬ 
tlest and most spiritual of the 

screen’s impersonative talents. 

Essanay has made every endeavor to pro¬ 

vide him worthy vehicles, but since coming 
to Chicago he has done little which meas¬ 
ures up to his own innate ability. Neither 
he nor his employing corporation can be 
charged with superciliously slighting op¬ 
portunities: rather, with honest missteps in 
their effort to take advantage of them. 

Under discussion here is “The Raven,” 
a pretentious, widely advertised and no 

doubt costly picture play based upon the 
life of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Poe’s value as a dramatic subject may be 
questioned. A literary one, certainly. The 
large episode upon which author Hazelton 
has bent Essanay*s best battery of cameras 


is the romance of Poe and Virginia Clemm. 
Incidents of Poe’s life, and even pre-natal 
history, are very faithfully reproduced. In 
the replication of his infancy, and the death 
of his mother, there is painstaking fidelity. 
John Allan, who adopted him, and un¬ 
knowing immortalized his own bourgeoise 
name between “Edgar” and “Poe,” is a 
very real character. Warda Howard is de¬ 
lightful as Virginia, and in the earlier 
episodes there are some scenic and camera 
effects which are more than faultless: they 
are ingeniously admirable. 

For the right man—be he essayist, nov¬ 
elist, biographer or dramatist — there is 
in Poe’s later years a thrilling tale; coffin- 
colored, perhaps, but even in its darkness 
luridly vital. The very painstaking care 
which has been lavished on all but a few 
of the inconsequent details of this produc- 
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tion brings up in strong and pathetic relief 
its poverty of imagination and impedi¬ 
menta of meaningless incident. 

Poe—his tragedy as well as himself— 
existed entirely in his own skull. Poe de¬ 
scended from neurotic ancestry, lived a 
hysteric sort of life, and rushed to a drunk¬ 
ard’s grave on a very thin tide of red liquor 
which might never have floated his ship of 
mentality off the bar of reason had it not 
been for his inherited constitution. Out¬ 
wardly, Poe’s existence was dull. People 
were far from being as unkind to him as he 
was to himself. He virtually ruined his 
own chances of material success. The au¬ 
thor of “The Fall of the House of Usher” 
is not the subject for a sob-sister play. He 
is magnificent material for an ironic comedy 
of gargantuan proportions. 

A black bird on a white bust, double- 
exposure materializations, graveyard scenes, 
lyre-shaped pearly gates and sad close-ups 
are not supremely important elements in a 
lifestory of the world’s greatest depicter of 
horror and despair. It would have been 
infinitely more dramatic had the director 
insisted upon putting the taint into things 
only when seen through the poet's 


had he shown, as only active photography 
might show, the curdling of every sweet 
possibility, Poe’s distortion of every happy 
thought, the inescapable curtain of gloom 
over every sun which rose upon his days. 
Poe existed in a melancholy hell of his own 
making, and in contrasting his own vast, 
sombre, cypress-shaded fancies with the 
bright, bird-twittering world in which he 
probably lived lay an Appian Way of ac¬ 
complishment. We have a photoplay of 
America’s supreme poet which lacks the 
poetic synopsis of that unholy imagination 
which became a cancer—made unimagi¬ 
natively. 

Who is principal culprit: the author, di¬ 
rector Brabin, or the actor? 

The proletariat is not excessively inter¬ 
ested in Poe at any time. This picture will 
not greatly enhance the Poe following— 
however it may be received by the Walthall 
admirers. 


AN infinitely better Walthall play, con- 
^Vsidered either as art or reality, was 
“The Outer Edge,” in which a physician, 
brought to the brink of final destruction 

through alcohol, gets the ultimate grip on 


Marguerite 
Clark and 
Philip Tonge 
in “Still 
Waters. ” 
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himself and crawls back 
from the precipice. Here, 
it is quite evident, Walt¬ 
hall was not endeavoring 
to be overwhelming, but 
to act a human being. As 
a result, he came much 
nearer greatness. 

T^R I A N G L E, during 
the past month, has re¬ 
minded me of Vesuvius in 
full blast, but spouting 
instead of red death and 
vaporous destruction a su¬ 
perb pyrotechnic display. 

In its luminous eruption 
we have found old stars, 
new stars, the picture fa¬ 
vorites, dramas, comedies, 
tragedies, farces, fashion, 
furniture, the sea, the sky, 
mansions, hovels, picture- 
built villages, home and 
furrin parts, make-believe 
war and Nebraska peace. 

Space prevents any 
lengthy discussion of these 
really remarkable pro¬ 
grammes—which contain 
an amazing lot of fine act¬ 
ing, good story and intel¬ 
ligently disposed magnifi¬ 
cence, and in full pro¬ 
grammes, are certainly worth more than the sika. When her fancies turn elsewhere 
ordinary picture-play price. he pokes a gun into his vest and takes a 

Most prominent in my recollection are trip on Charon’s ferry. A newspaperv 
“The Lily and the Rose,” a Fine-Arts Grif- story, but done from start to finish with 
fith supervised; “Aloha Oe,” Ince; “Mat- that fine imaginative sense, tenderness of 
rimony,” Ince; and “The Best of Enemies,” feeling and technical perfection which 
a bit of Keystone ribaldry about Weber makes us all hope for the ultimate won- 
and Fields. Keystone, perhaps against a ders in camera craft. A grim smash a 
harder productive proposition, has fared moment before the finish is the closeup of 
not so well as the other two companies. husband Jack, in his very real and elegant 

“The Lily and the Rose” deploys that casket, 
half of the Dolly sisterhood variously This same tribute of verity is the high 
called Rozsika, Rosie and Rose; deploys compliment to be paid Ince’s “Matri- 
her in a scarlet way against Lillian Gish, mony,” written by C. Gardner Sullivan and 
These two ladies live up to their respective Mr. Ince, for the featuring of Julia Dean, 
first names, and therein the play’s title. Not a new situation—the old story of the 
Miss Gish plays Mary Randolph, a coun- wife, who, losing out, decides to be pur- 
try mousfc who momentarily captivitates sued instead of pursuing—but done so well 
Jack Van Norman, of the city. He marries that for the first time in photoplays I be- 
her, tires of her, and devotes himself to a held a home that had an individuality 
professional dancer, none other than our stamped upon it. These wonderful in- 
off-stage-charmingly-innocent friend, Ros- teriors were in every caressing detail the 



What about Henry Walthall ? Unquestionably his is the subtlest and 
the most spiritual of the screen \s impersonate talents. Under discus¬ 
sion here is “The Raven”... based upon the life of Edgar Allan Poe. 
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should have been a co-star event, 
for the faultless work of Howard Hick¬ 
man as the husband is above critical sug¬ 
gestion. 

I am a little confused as to my real art- 
sentiments regarding “Aloha-Oe,” the Ince 
production featuring Willard Mack, play¬ 
wright and some actor. Here we have an 
attorney whom civilization has flouted. He 
buries himself in a jungle in the Southern 
Sea, and, of course, the inevitable chief’s 
daughter comes along. He loves her, and 
makes the routine break back for the bright 
lights, but—note the new twist—he returns 
to the yam-yams and the vum-yums, and 
presumably remains a tropic exotic the rest 
of his Nirvanish existence. Here’s where 
I’m mixed: I would be so darned willing 


to come back to Enid Markey anywhere, 
were she in the guise of a Hottentot or a 
Turk, that I don’t know whether my ju¬ 
venile enthusiasm over this play was critical 
or personal. Anyone who has ever seen 
Mack on the stage will realize that he must 
have directed himself in that easy, natural 
address to the jury. 

“The Best of Enemies” is the first 
Weberfields photoplay which has really 
seemed funny to me. Usually, Joe and 
Lew have invaded the piethrowing field of 
Keystone, before whom, as cooking comedi¬ 
ans, the whole solar system should stand 
abashed. In this Keystone, plus their usual 
makeups, they enact a ridiculous farcelet 
which has as many guffaws as it has little 
reason, and they characterize without hark¬ 
ing back to the little New York music hall’s 
eternal celebrity and long-defunct jokes. 
This filip proves that Weber and Fields 
are still funny in unaccustomed situations. 


VJ^H E N it came to “Madame Butterfly” 
™ the Famous Players surpassed expecta¬ 
tions, and Mary Pickford fell far short. 

I had not thought it possible to find in 
America such extensive, natural settings 
possessing real Japanese atmosphere. Ac¬ 
quiring a Japanese make-up, like donning 
a mantilla and a fan to be a Spaniard, is 
an easy matter for actresses. Finding acres 
and acres of N ippon, ready at hand even in 
our fanciful America, where we just love 
to play somewheres else, is more difficult. 

The oversigned has been tooting ahead 
of this “Butterfly” production for months. 
It was with surprise and pain, therefore, 
that he beheld Miss Pickford listlessly ap¬ 
proaching Cho-Cho-San, investing her with 
some momentary dashes of naive sweetness, 
a touch here and there of tender comedy— 
but with very little of Butterfly’s poignacy 
and earnestness. Supercritics proclaim 
that Mr. Long put a white woman into a 
yellow skin; that there is not in all Japan 
a native female capable of such emotions. 
Be these things as they may: Butterfly in 
the book and the play is a wonderfully 
alive, tender, thrilling creature; full of 
faith and hope, and, to the very last, in¬ 
vested with not a little dash and brilliance. 
Perhaps I wrong the most celebrated little 
star in the world when I say she approached 
Butterfly “listlessly.” Perhaps it only 
seemed so to me. Nevertheless, her pic- 
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tured Butterfly was not worthy her best 
talents. Fall upon me with Waterman’s 
and typewriters, ye deriders! Mary Pick- 
ford can act, has acted, and will act again 
even if she has to be shamed into it. 

On the part of the director there was the 
characteristic Famous Players tendency to 
neglect close studies and make full pictures ; 
a policy whose perennial value is subject 
to question. One of the smallest and yet 
most factful and humorous touches was the 
nakodo’s penchant for sandals and kimono 
—and a derby. 

1^1 D D 1 S H L Y, bubblingly and spoil- 
*^taneously does Marguerite Clark enter 
into the spirit of a trifle, “Still Waters”— 
even as Miss Pickford metaphorically 
yawns in the biggest of serious ventures. 

“Still Waters” is the impossible story of 
a choleric canal boat captain and his daugh¬ 
ter, and her daughter. Jdis daughter runs 
away to the circus, and is disowned. Her 
baby’s cradle is a trunk; the trunk snaps 
shut under the paws of a jealous puppy, 
is carted off as baggage, falls into the 
canal, and is rescued, Rockabyebaby and 
all, by father and grandpa. The little girl 
grows up, is carried into a circus by a run¬ 
away horse, meets her mamma—and of 
course everything is just perfectly lovely. 

This little spiderweb story is just five 
reels of quaint unreality, but the gayety, 
brightness and childishness of Miss Clark, 
and the really wonderful photography in 
almost every scene make # the spectator en¬ 
joy it from start to finish. Sometimes it’s 
lots of fun to be thoroughly, genially im¬ 
plausible. 


I N “The Masqueraders,” an adaptation 
from a celebrated play, Hazel Dawn is 
the saving grace which makes the thing 
worth while. Odd, isn’t it, how a poor 
spoken play will sometimes turn out splen¬ 
didly in the filming, while a big footlight 
success, coming eventually to the two- 
dimension stage, is totally lacking in 
interest ? 

The photography is good throughout, oc¬ 
casionally extraordinary. Miss Dawn is at 
all times an orchid, a blue diamond, an 
exotic of loveliness. 


I T is good to get away from the pavement 
and tulle of convention and society—oc¬ 
casionally—and seek the primitive emotions 
and breathful spaces of the outland. Here 
the photoplay offers some of its most won¬ 
derful inducements. And there have been 
few better pieces of sky and mountain and 
woodland—and primeval love and adven¬ 
ture— than “The Heart of the Blue 
Ridge,” a World production directed by 
James Young, with Clara Kimball Young 
as its stellar feature. 

It would be a hard matter to get “Bella 
Donna” in Egypt, just now, or “Butterfly” 
in Japan; but one can go to the Blue 
Ridge, and every foot of this film is evi¬ 
dence that Jimmie Young did go. 

There is nothing harder to forecast than 
a woman ; except another woman. And 
w r hy Clara Kimball Young should miss her 
usual touch of sincerity in “Trilby,” and 
hit it so surely, and irresistibly, in this pic¬ 
ture, is just a bit past finding out. 

If some one had said to me: “We’ve got 
a barefooted mountain girl with a maiden’s 
smile, a pet bear and the athleticism of a 
young Amazon,” I shouldn’t have thought 


Willard Mack and EnidMarkey in ", Aloha-Oe 
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in a Homeric welter of 
feuds, pitched battles and 
rough-and-tumble fights. 
James J. Jeffries, some¬ 
what thinner, appears as 
Francis X’s sparring part¬ 
ner. Those who, for 
some years, have been be¬ 
holding Beverly Bayne’s 
pretty face and smart 
clothes may learn here 
that the quality of her 
loveliness extends to the 
ground, and that the Paris 
frocks have been hiding 
the torso of Venus. Her 
one piece bathing suit is 
as brief as an ideal sub¬ 
caption. 

“Pennington’s Choice,” 
has one or two signal 
weaknesses in story and 
interpretation, and here 
and there, a bit of Bush¬ 
man flubdubery, but as a 
whole it is one of the most 


photo © by Dec., sum interesting, best made 

of the svelte, motorcary, slightly cynical features of the entire month. 

Clara as her best possible interpreter. But _ 

the fact is that in the whole range of lens- 

women I can think of no one who could At various times I have censured cer- 

have played this part with more delightful ^\ a in details in the Morosco productions, 

and compelling earnestness. The photog- while praising Morosco’s stars, but in the 
raphy and “atmospheric” touches are typi- i nsta nce of “The Yankee Girl”—which is 

cally Jimmie Young’s. And that means a real piece 0 f entertainment—the only fly 

that they are not only poetic, but individual. in the ointment, and that a microscopic 

- specimen, is the -conceit of Blanche Ring 

herself. 


DU S H M A N and the Quality company, 
^after months of floundering in a morass 
of well-meant but misguided effort which 
exuded such swamp flora as “The Silent 
Voice,” have come through with a smash- 
ingly good feature. 

This pleasing effort bears the unpromis¬ 
ing title, “Pennington’s Choice,” and to 
anyone who loves a manly atmosphere of 
dust and fighting, mountain water and 
maiden loveliness, I commend it unre¬ 


in this zestful comedy Morosco has pro¬ 
vided lavish settings, factful equipment, 
and a cast with a punch in every name. 
Here are actors: Forrest Stanley, Herbert 
Standing, Howard Davies, John Ray, 
Harry Fisher, Jr., and Syd de Gray. The 
story involves a flint-and-steel conflict be¬ 
tween a hero you can’t help but like, and a 
villain you can’t help but hate, all for a 
fairly attractive woman. If Blanche Ring, 
who screens well, and wdiose w r ords are 


servedly. 

The story concerns a young college ath¬ 
lete who, in years of perfunctory business 
success and social favor, has grown soft 
physically and mentally. His fiancee, an 
alert, poised young woman, refuses to 
marry either a coward or a weakling, and 
he comes back in the Canadian highlands 


actually visible—if Miss Ring were not so 
perfectly sure of herself this interesting 
production would hit you as an absolute 
reality. 

But don’t let the little cloud obscure 
your heaven. Miss Ring’s nonchalance puts 
only a little bit of a dent in the fun. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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T HE disreputable, dirty office of the 
Carlow County (Ind.) “Herald” was 
very still at that memorable moment. 
John Harkless, the young editor, grip¬ 
ping the sheaf of accusing documents 
tightly in his hand, waited for Rodney Mc- 
Cune to defend himself. But the fox-faced 
boss, who for years had dictated the polit¬ 
ical destinies of Carlow County, said noth¬ 
ing. He was beaten. 

Then after a pause Harkless spoke again, 
raising his voice so that the two other men 
in the office—his entire editorial and print¬ 
ing force—heard plainly. 

• Film production from the 


THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM INDIANA 1 


WHOSE PRINTSHOP, MIGHTIER THAN 

THE MUZZLE OF A RIFLE, PRODUCED 

NEWS, CONGRESSMEN AND A WIFE 

By John Sheridan 

Produced by the Morosco Photoplay 
Company 

“These affidavits, if published, McCune,” 
he said pleasantly, “would send you to jail 
for that railway franchise steal a year ago. 
But as it will be better for the community 
to have you out of politics rather than in 
jail, we’ll make a bargain. You retire for 
good to-dav, and this franchise matter re¬ 
mains a secret. But if you ever raise your 
head again out it comes and in you go— 
to jail.” 

McCune snarled an oath. 

“Well, you’ve got the drop now! But 

you want to look out for yourself, my smart 
boy. You may wreck the Party in this 
County and get away with it, but you can’t 
send eight White Caps to the penitentiary 
the way you’ve done and live. That gang 
at the Cross-Roads will get you yet, and I 
hope they do.” 

The editor’s thin, rather discouraged- 
looking face relaxed. 

“I don’t believe you mean that, Mr. Mc¬ 
Cune,” he said. “Remember, I have no 
personal enmity in this matter. If I can 
ever do anything for you privately, I’ll be 
glad to, you know. I’m trying to be as 
easy as I can by letting you out this 
novel by Booth Tarkington. 
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*vay and keeping mum.” inhthLH on the veranda of the 

McCune went into retire- waited.for McCune to defend himsHf. Palace Hotel across the 


ment two weeks before his 
certain election to Congress, and the 
triumph of the “Herald” spread abroad. 
Though the underlying facts were not re¬ 
vealed, people knew that the quiet, unas¬ 
suming young editor who had come to Platt- 
ville the year before after a failure in wider 
fields, had released them from an insuffer¬ 
able bondage, and they were grateful. The 
Plattville “Silver Cornet Band” serenaded 
Harkless in the little tumble-down shack he 
occupied alongside his dilapidated office on 
Main Street. 

And the triumph made the “Herald.” 
From the most maligned country newspaper 
in Indiana, it became the civic pride of 
5,000 Plattvillians, and the envy of neigh¬ 
boring townships. 

But Harkless’s satisfaction went deeper 
and farther back—back to the first dismal 
day of his arrival in Plattville. Swindled 
by a wily agent into sinking his little capital 
in the then worthless paper, he had faced 
almost certain failure. That first morning, 
alone with his wretched property, had been 
the blackest in his life. However, on going 
to lunch, he had pinned on the sagging door 
the notice: “Will be back in half an 
hour.” 

McCune, surrounded by loafing satellites 


street, swaggered over, read 
the notice, and scrawled beneath it the 
query, “Why?” to the intense merriment of \ 
his followers. 

The new editor’s reply on his return 
had been unexpected and startling. Invad- ' 
ing the hilarious group, he had singled out 
the politician : “1 have come back,” he said 
distinctly, “to clean Carlow County of po¬ 
litical corruption, and to send you either to 
jail or into retirement.” And now the 
thing was accomplished. 

Happier than anyone else at the outcome < 
was James Fisbee, the patriarchal, white- 
bearded reporter who had been one to wit¬ 
ness verbally the agreement with McCune. 

This old reporter with his noble dignity, 
and great learning, was Plattville’s mys¬ 
tery. His past was unknown, though the 
circumstances of his joining the “Herald” 
staff w r ere common property. 

One night Harkless had found him dis¬ 
gracefully drunk outside the Palace Hotel 
and taken him to the “Herald” office. 
There, pulling himself together, the old 
man had told a wretched story of domestic | 
unhappiness and a ruined academic career. 
Harkless had given him w’ork and restored 
him to self-respect and the paths of sobriety. 

Now, a fortnight after McCune’s with- 
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drawal, the two men sat at the tittered 
editorial desk early in the evening, talking. 

“Yes, Mr. Harkless,” said Fisbee, his 
eyes dog-like in their affection, “yon and 
the paper are great powers for good in this 
community. And everybody feels it.” 

The other laughed a little heavily. 

“That’s good of you,” he said, “but some¬ 
how, I’m not bursting with pride. It’s so 
little, after all. There was a time just after 
I left college that I thought—” he shrugged, 
smiling. “Well, a tri-weekly country news¬ 
paper in the middle of Indiana for life 
isn’t setting the world afire, is it?” 

The sweet sound and smells of the coun¬ 
try night drifted in to them through the 
open window. Added now came the dis¬ 
cordant bray of the Silver Cornet Band 
tuning for practice. 

Fisbee was on the point of answering, 
when suddenly a white pellet of paper flew 
in through the open window and lighted on 
the desk. The old man exclaimed sharply 
and then held his breath as Harkless picked 
it up and opened it. 

“Vengans is close,” he read. “Harkless 
not got 3 das to liv. We come in Wite.” 

“The White Caps!” 

The old man scarcely whispered the 

The old man scarcely whispered the dread name. Terror 

smote him at the thought of the organized ruffians. 


dread name. Terror smote him at the 
thought of the organized ruffians who, from 
their slovenly hovels at the Cross-Roads 
seven miles away, terrorized the country. 
Night visitants dressed in sheets, it was 
their custom to drag out and cruelly whip 
farmers or any others who had earned their 
displeasure. 

“Yes,” said Harkless, contemptuously, 
“White Caps. And I use their notices for 
pen-wipers. This is the third.” He thrust 
it carefully under a paperweight. 

“But I am afraid for you, Mr. Hark¬ 
less.” The old man rose suddenly to con¬ 
ceal his emotion. “Are you coming out to 
Judge Briscoe’s to-night?” he changed the 
subject. “You are expected, I believe.” 

The editor’s rigid face softened. Since 
Helen Sherwood’s arrival three days before 
to visit the Judge’s daughter, life had 
changed subtly and wonderfully for him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’m coming later.” 

Old Fisbee’s face wore a peculiar look as 
he turned away. “I am going out there 
now,” he said, “and I’ll look for you.” He, 
too, had been a constant visitor at the 
Briscoe’s since the new arrival, and Platt- 
ville had vainly won¬ 
dered why. 
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As he was about to leave the 
door of the office burst open and 
a tall youth strode breathlessly 
across the room to Harkless’s desk. 

“Say, Mr. Harkless,” he asked 
excitedly, “you remember them 
two shell-game men you had jailed 
yesterday when the circus was in 
town, and that swore they’d get 
even with you?” 

“Yes. Anything happened? 

“I should say so!” Lige Wil- 
letts’s eyes gleamed in his broad, 
tanned face. “They’ve bruk jail; 
wrenched a bar right off the win¬ 
dow an’ cleared out. But the 
sheriff’s after ’em.” 

“I’ve always said that jail 
wouldn’t hold a determined in¬ 
fant,” laughed the editor. “Now 
we’ll be saved the expense of try¬ 
ing them. Going out to the 
Judge’s to-night, Lige?” 

Mr. Willetts blushed. His de¬ 
votion to Minnie Briscoe was 
proverbial. 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“I’ll see you later then. I’ve 
got some work to do now.” 

Sensing dismissal the two 
others left. 

But an hour later when 
Harkless locked the office 
door for the night, a familiar 
figure detached itself from 
the darkness and joined him. 

“Oh, did you wait for me. 

Lige?” he asked, surprised. 

“Yes.” 

Willetts offered no further ex¬ 
planation, but all Plattville knew 
that since the receipt of the first 
White Cap notice the young men 
of the town had taken turns guard¬ 
ing Harkless, since he would not 
guard himself. 

The Briscoe place, a comfort¬ 
able, friendly house of red brick, 
softened by Virginia creeper, and 
with a broad veranda across the 
front, stood beside the dusty coun¬ 
try road some distance out of town. Shrubs 
and trees surrounded it, and behind there 
was an orchard and a garden running down 
to a little brook. 

Lige and Harkless were welcomed cheer¬ 
ily by the judge and his daughter, while in 


They shook hands as ordinary mortals do, but 

the shadows of the veranda old Fisbee stood 
talking with Miss Sherwood. But when 
she saw the editor she came forward. 
Dainty in her evening dress and scarf, she 
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from that moment he was oblivious of everything but the enchanted circle of her nearness. 


seemed to his swimming imagination some he was oblivious of anything but the en- 

elfin creature, exquisite as a flower and airy chanted circle of her nearness. The others, 

as a moonbeam. They shook hands as or- watching, smiled indulgently and stole 

dinary mortals do, but from that moment away to another part of the porch. 
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As Harkless walked bewilderedly to the car platform Judge Briscoe . . . met him amid an ear-splitting 
shout. “ What does it mean?” faltered Harkless. 


Down through the garden the two went 
to a little bench near the brook, and there 
amid the first distant mutterings of an ap¬ 
proaching storm they talked. She drew him 
out about his work and astonished him a 
little by her knowledge of it. She wished 
she could work on a paper, she said. They 
solved many of the world’s problems, but 
to him just then there was only one, and 
that awaiting its answer. 

He had known her just three days. Long 
since, conscious of failure in material 
things, he had given up all thought of the 
Helen Sherwoods of life. But deep in him 
the ideal had persisted, and now she had 
touched it to life again with her magic pres¬ 
ence. He felt that he had known her al¬ 
ways—that there never had been, never 
could be anyone else. New hope and resolu¬ 
tion stirred in him. 

“I suppose you don’t know,” she said 
after a little pause, “that I must go back 
home to Rouen to-morrow. I had intended 
spending the summer here with Minnie, but 
my parents have written. They want to 
take me abroad.” 

The moon-spun net of his dreams was 
rent asunder. She, of the great world, of 
Europe—! What could Plattville or those 
in it ever mean to her? Ah, his incredible 


folly! The desperate futility of things 
rushed over him. He rose turning a stricken 
face to her. 

“You leave to-morrow !” he said, numbly. 
Then the tide of his pain overwhelmed him, 
and he held out his hand. “I’ll say 
good-by to you now,” he muttered. “Please 
excuse me to the others. I can’t go back 
in there—” 

She lifted her face to him, sweetly seri¬ 
ous, her hair a radiant nimbus in the moon- 
light. 

“Why do you wish to leave me now when 
I shall not see you again?” 

And then it came, the tumbling torrent 
of his long-pent passion. And as he spoke, 
oblivious, the first lightning daggers of the 
storm stabbed about them, and big, warm 
drops commenced to fall on their bare 
heads. 

“Ah, if I could only hope that you 
cared—” 

“No,” she answered, steadily. “I—I do 
not love you.” 

His head sank. “I have dreamed and the 
dream is past,” he said presently. “Good- 
by!” And crushing her hands in his, he 
set his face against the coming wind and 
rain and went down through the pasture 
bars across the fields. 
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Blindly, wildly, he went into the very 
teeth of the storm until at last, exhausted, 
beaten, drenched, he found himself stand¬ 
ing beneath a great oak by the roadside. 
Then, as his mind cleared, there came a 
tremendous crash of thunder, followed by 
several moments of incessant lightning that 
played along the road and in the fields. 
And turning his face away from it, Hark¬ 
less saw standing at the fence five feet away 
a man whose malevolent countenance looked 
into his along a streaming gun-barrel. 


YJT7 HE RE was John Harkless? 

™ All night long men had ridden the 
muddy roads and scoured the wet fields and 
woods in vain. Everywhere was the tense 
quiet of shocked grief, through which ran a 
savage undertone. As if by mutual consent 
the baffled searchers gathered in the square. 

“The time has come,” the word went 
round. “Clean out the Cross-Roads and 
the White Caps.” 

Cooler heads pleaded, but the deter¬ 
mined mob moved off on its seven mile 
tramp to the settlement. And as it 
marched, someone in the van began 
to sing. 

“ ‘John Brown’s body lies a- 
moldering in the ground.’ ” 

Others joined, and the music 
swelled hoarse and menacing 
as the hundreds took it up 
And this was the first notice 
that the Cross-Roaders, hid¬ 
ing beneath their tumble- 
down shacks, had that ret¬ 
ribution was on the way. 

It followed swift and 
sure. Through the fields 
and along the fences the 
attackers spread. Guns 
commenced to bark, there 
was a rush for the outpost 
houses, and the terror-smit¬ 
ten defenders fled along their 
tunnels like weasels. 

“Wipe out this pest-hole 
someone shouted, and the 
flimsy shacks leaped into flame. 

Then as the last rush for ex¬ 
termination commenced, a man 
riding a lathered horse galloped 
up, frantically waving a yellow 


slip of paper. It was the sheriff. 

“Telegram from Rouen,” he roared. 
“The two shell-game men that escaped from 
Plattville last night have been captured in 
Rouen. One was trying to sell Harkless’s 
hat and coat. The other was found badly 
hurt in an empty lumber car that left Platt¬ 
ville on the midnight freight. He was taken 
to the hospital. They killed Harkless, not 
the White Caps!” 

Checked, defeated, the mob turned back. 
The Cross-Roaders had been saved in the 
nick of time. 

During the next forty-eight hours sensa¬ 
tions followed thick and fast. The sheriff 
went to Rouen to identify the prisoners, 
and made a discovery that electrified the 
county. The dying man in the hospital was 
not one of the shell-men, but Harkless him¬ 
self, so battered and bruised as to be 
scarcely recognizable. And he, when a lucid 
moment came, told a story .. YmmUkt 

Still more Startling. your-fiaper that / 

had som the love of 

everybodyhe saia. 
Is that so?” 
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The White Caps after all were guilty 
of the attack. When they had beaten him 
into helplessness, they had thrust him into 
the outgoing freight car where the two 
shell-men had already hidden to make their 
getaway from Plattville. In Rouen, one 
of these, to raise money, had stolen Hark- 
less’s clothes as he lay semi-conscious, and 
fled. 

But these facts were suppressed until the 
police had gone to the Cross-Roads and hur¬ 
ried the White Caps to jail in Rouen. They 
dared not risk again the fury of an aroused 
Plattville. That same night a friend of 
Rodney McCune’s sent him a telegram: 

“Harkless is dying. His paper is dead. 
Your name goes before the convention for 
nomination to Congress in September.” 


Ill 

J OHN HARKLESS, propped up in his 
hospital wheel-chair, examined critically 
the copy of the Carlow “Herald” that had 
just been brought to him. He turned from 
the newly introduced market reports to the 
still newer “Woman’s Page” with whimsical 
amazement. 

“H. Fisbee is certainly getting out a live 
paper,” he admitted. “Where the old man 
dug up his talented nephew I can’t imagine. 
Never knew he had one.” 

On his first return to an interest in life 
after hovering for days upon the edge of 
the great Shadow, Harkless’s first inquiry 
had been for the “Herald.” It was then 
he had first heard of H. Fisbee who had 
been miraculously secured to step into the 
editorial breach. As his convalescence pro¬ 
gressed, so astonishingly competent had H. 
Fisbee proved himself that even Harkless 
had been appeased. 

Now he turned to the editorial page and 
read the daily pronunciamento. 

“What’s this?” he demanded, sharply, 
as his eye travelled down the column. 
“Why hasn’t Fisbee exposed McCune as I 
ordered? He has the proofs of that fran¬ 
chise steal, and if he doesn’t print them 
nothing can prevent McCune’s nomination. 
Our man Halloway hasn’t a chance! And 
the convention is only three days off.” 

Harkless threw the paper down fuming. 
Then he called for pencil and paper. 

“H. Fisbee,” he wrote. “Print expose of 
McCune to-morrow as ordered. Can’t un¬ 


derstand your silence at this crisis. Don’t 
reply to this. To-morrow’s issue will an¬ 
swer for you.” 

“Send this by telegraph,” he ordered the 
attendant, and lay back again anxiously, a 
sudden fear gripping him. What if H. 
Fisbee were a McCune henchman with the 
Congressional nomination for the giving? 

The doctor was highly pleased when he 
examined Harkless that day. The young 
man was evidencing the exasperation and 
energy of considerable health. 

“Wonderful improvement,” declared the 
physician. “Wonderful!” 

One of H. Fisbee’s innovations had been 
to change the “Herald” to a daily, and 
Harkless awaited his copy next morning 
with anxious excitement. When it came he 
turned directly to the editorial page and 
his jaw dropped. Instead of the vitriolic 
expose he had expected, he found a long- 
winded article addressed to the Convention 
delegates in fullsome praise of a candidate 
who, it was self-evident, could be no other 
than Rodney McCune himself. 

There was a moment of stupefaction, then 
an oath. Five minutes later this tele¬ 
gram was on its way to the office: 

“H. Fisbee. You are relieved of editor¬ 
ship. Turn over McCune papers to Judge 
Briscoe. If you do not or if you destroy 
them you cannot hide where I shall not find 
you. 

John Harkless.” 

Five minutes later, a limping but furi¬ 
ous and determined man was dressing de¬ 
spite the protests of his nurse. The doctor 
came, learned the circumstances, and smiled. 

“He has needed something like this to 
wake him up,” he said. “I would have 
discharged him a week ago but for his 
strange apathy. Let him go.” 

But Harkless did not leave the hospital 
before he received an answer to his wire. 

“You entrusted me with policy of “Her¬ 
ald.” Decline to be relieved without proper 
warning and allowance of time. 

H. Fisbee.” 

“Oh, you do, do you!” stormed John 
Harkless, regaining health by the minute, 
and from the Rouen railroad station where 
he immediately drove, he sent the follow¬ 
ing: 
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“H. Fisbee. Arrive Plattville 2 o’clock 
looking for you. John Harkless.” 

It seemed to Harkless that never, in the 
memory of man, had a train travelled as 
slowly as did the one that carried him that 
day. Every moment was precious now. 
Two days still remained to print the facts 
that would send Rodney McCune to the 
penitentiary and disgrace, and he was de¬ 
termined to publish them if he had to set 
the type, print the papers, and peddle them 
down Main Street himself. 

And yet there was no other bitterness in 
his heart. As he looked at the smiling 
Indiana fields, and the familiar landmarks 
commenced to come in sight, he felt a lit¬ 
tle tightening at the throat. His place in 
the world was small, he had done little, and 
yet he was going home to the people he 
loved, and who loved him. 

At Beaver, the next stop before Platt¬ 
ville, a number of men quickly tacked bunt¬ 
ing over, around, and along the car in which 
he sat. 

“What’s the celebration?” Harkless 
asked the conductor. 

“Oh, picnic down the line.” 

They stopped at a water tank two hun¬ 
dred yards from the Plattville station, and 
to Harkless’s ears was borne the blare of 
a brass band, punctuated by the bellow of 
a saluting cannon. A minute later the 
train rolled in to a platform surging with 
people, and as Harkless walked bewild- 
eredlv to the car platform Judge Briscoe 
mounted the steps and met him amid an ear- 
splitting shout. 

“What does it mean?” faltered Harkless, 
paling. “Has McCune—” 

“What does it mean?” shouted the judge. 
“It means that you were nominated for 
Congress at five minutes after one this 
afternoon.” 

Harkless gulped. “But the Conven¬ 
tion—” 

“We moved it three days ahead so you 
wouldn’t know.” 

The editor bowed his head. 

“Who did this?” he breathed. “I didn’t 
deserve it.” 


“You might guess it was H. Fisbee.” 

“I want to see H. Fisbee. I want to 
make him a present of the ‘Herald.’ ” 

“You’ll find him in the ‘Herald’ office, 
I think. And now get down these steps 
and into that carriage. The big parade is 
all set, and we want to give you something 
to remember when the Speaker of the House 
is busy recognizing the Gentleman from 
Indiana.” 

IT was over,—Plattville’s biggest, bravest, 
^happiest day; the parade, and the 
speeches, and the handshaking on the court¬ 
house steps. John Harkless climbed the 
rickety stairs to the disreputable editorial 
office wearily. Old Fisbee met him. 

“Is your blessed nephew* here?” 

“Yes.” The old man hurried out. 

Harkless passed into the dingy room 
where he had labored so long. And then, 
suddenly, he saw her standing among the 
soiled type cases, and falteringly w r ent to¬ 
wards her. She stood, her hands at her 
sides, her face raised to his. 

“You!” he breathed. “You — you!” 

“Yes,” she said. “I am H. Fisbee. That 
gentle old man is my father, and because 
you did so much for him, I tried—I did 
what I could—” 

“But you said your name was Sherwood.” 

“The Sherwoods adopted me when my 
mother died and father couldn’t take care 
of me.” 

“And you didn’t go away at all ?” 

“No. When father told me all you had 
done for him, and when after—that night 
—” she shuddered—“you needed me, I tried 
to make up.” 

Suddenly he remembered a phrase of the 
editorial of the morning, and smiled. 

“You said in my—your—paper that I 
had won the love of everybody in Carlow 
County,” he said, laughing uncertainly. “Is 
that so, H. Fisbee?” 

She had looked at him, and now she came 
towards him, her great love shining in her 
eyes. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “yes. Oh, my 
dear!” 
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Tom Ince’s New Wonder-Boy 

“CHARLIE" RAY, WHO ROMPED 
AWAY WITH “THE COWARD,” RE¬ 
CENT DRAMATIC HIGH-EXPLOSIVE 


By Kenneth O'Hara 



O UT California w a y 
they’re giving the 
vigorous h and- 
clasp of congrat¬ 
ulation to a tall, good- 
looking youth who is one 
of those rare persons that 
you read about as having 
“sprung into fame 
overnight.” His name 
is “Charlie” Ray. 

Until a few weeks 
ago, he was just E 
Pluribus Unum. His 
name, linked, from week 
to week, with the photo- 
dramas that were not of the 
two-dollar-a-seat variety 
simply shared the popularity 
that was enjoyed by hundreds 
of others of his profession. 

Today, the name of Charles 
Ray really means some¬ 
thing in dramatic cir 
cles. It stands for 
a juvenile talent 
which has literally 
invaded the sancta-sanc 
tora of the critics and 
compelled them to rec 
ognize and publicly 
acclaim him an actor 
of worth. It stands, too, 
for a modest, unassuming 
boy who would much 
rather be tinkering with 
the greasy carburetor of his automobile than 
listening to the laudatory language that is 
being poured into his ears. 

“Charlie” Ray needed an opportunity 
by which to convince that he could act. 
He needed just such a part as that of Frank 
Winslow in “The Coward”—which master¬ 
ful characterization won him his recent 
laurels. Ray wasn’t fitted to the part. The 
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part was fitted to him, just as was 
the part of Colonel Jefferson 
Beverly Winslow fitted to 
Frank Keenan. 

Thomas H. Ince, in 
writing “The Coward,” 
kept Ray in his mind. 

he youth has been 
working under Ince’s 
supervision for three 
years and Ince there¬ 
fore prescribed emo¬ 
tional duties which he 
knew Ray could per¬ 
form. Is it any wonder, 
then, that with Ince’s dy¬ 
namic power of direction 
coaxing him to dramatic 
heights, the boy gave all 
that was in him? 

T a 1 k i n g with 
“Charlie” Ray is as 
refreshing as watching 
him on the screen. He 
is one of those mild- 
mannered youths who 
make you believe from 
the start that they are 
gentlemen and who. 
moreover, assist you in 
maintaining that belief, 
of the most welcome 
things about him is that he 
and the ego appear to be on the 
most unfriendly terms. He doesn’t 
court the pad and pencil of the 
interviewer, but, interviewed, he discourses 
fluently and intelligently on divers topics 
of common interest. 

Disregarding his frankly boyish face, 
Ray appeals more as a man than as the 
mere stripling he is. His dark brown eyes 
are deeply-set beneath a wrinkle-less brow, 
which, with his firm and finely-moulded 
chin, gives his well-shaped head the aspect 
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of one chiseled for the purpose of attracting attention 
His broad square shoulders supply symmetry to a 
totally athletic-looking frame and long, limber legs 
help him to carry himself with ease and grace. 

An ingratiating trait in Ray’s personality is his 
utter lack of pompousness. His burden of glory is , 
cloaked in modesty. 

“I cannot help but feel, now,” he said, “that I 
have contributed a commendable bit of acting to the 
screen, because all the reviewers have spoken so highly 
of my work. But I am resolved not to let the flood of 
praise obstruct my ambition to do even bigger things. 
Of course, I feel elated to think that my performance 
in ‘The Coward’ has been favorably received, but 
why should I stop here and think that I am 
famous? Truly, I tried hard to render a 
strong characterization and I suppose the 
nice things that are being said of me are 
simply constituting a reward for my labors. 

“Mr. I nee is the man who deserves the JM tM 
credit, though,— Mr. I nee and Mr. Keenan 
and the other members of the cast. They 
worked so hard and tirelessly to build a ft 
wonderful picture that I simply had to join ft 

Ray was bom in Jacksonville, Ill., |H 
removed at an early age to Springfield, 
attended the public schools, without win- 
ning any medals for this, that or the other . HB 
thing, spent three years on the deserts of 
Arizona and wound up in Los Angeles, as W 
a youth of seventeen, to finish his education. 

Nobody told him to “go on the stage.” 

He just “decided to be an actor.” But 
toiling for three dollars a week with spear- 
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Charles Ray (below) 
and Frank Keenan in 
the closing scene of 
“The Coward 
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carrying troupes didn’t hold forth much to 
him so he began to contemplate another 
course. One night, he and two other young 
actors sat kicking their heels against a trunk 
in the “deppo” of an Arizona hamlet. The 
bankroll amounted, in toto, to $.73 of 
American money. 

One of the trio suggested a flyer into 
moving pictures. Ray leaped at the sug¬ 
gestion. He wired home for carfare and 
upon receipt of it boarded a chair car for 
Los Angeles. In December, 1912, he 
played the juvenile in “The Favorite Son.” 


“Nobody had ever told me I was good,” 
says Ray, when recalling the incident, “and 
so naturally I was tickled when Mr. I nee, 
after seeing ‘The Favorite Son,* compli¬ 
mented me on my work and told me he 
wanted me to remain with him.” 

Ray lives with his mother and father in 
a pretty bungalow in Los Angeles. In his 
tennis court the young actor finds his prin¬ 
cipal recreation, when not driving his car. 
He is also fond of the waxed floor and a 
dozen silver terpsichorean trophies adorn 
the mantels of his room. 


His Do&ship Doesn’t Appear to Appreciate 

the honor of playing mechanician to racing-driver Helen Holmes. Mrs. Holmes-MacGowan not only 
drives her own machine, but, clad in pride and overalls, does all the mechanical work that the fast little 
car may require. 
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Cleo, the Craftswoman 

HEREIN IT 15 5ET FORTH THAT THE SOFT-EYED 
MISS MADISON IS ALWAYS PROVOKINGLY COOL 
BENEATH HER MASK OF TROPIC TEMPERAMENT 

By William M. Henry 

Photography by Raymond Sta££ 


J ANE ADDAMS and other loyal suf¬ 
fragettes are overlooking an awfully 
good bet in Cleo Madison. 

With the lovely but militant Cleo 
at their head, the suffragettes could, cap¬ 
ture the vote for their sex and smash 
down the opposition as easily as shooting 
* fish in a bucket. 

Cleo Madison is a womanly woman,— 
if she were otherwise she couldn’t play 
sympathetic emotional parts as she does,— 
and yet she is so smart and businesslike 
that she makes most of the male population 
of Universal City look like debutantes 
\ when it comes right down to brass tacks 
and affairs. 

1 Miss Madison is at that indefinable 

1 period in her life when she is no longer 

1 an ingenue neither is she the least bit 

old. She has apparently just reached the 
full charm that comes with the realization 
that she has “arrived.” 


I should say that Cleo Madison is about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years old. And 
at that age she has been a leading lady, 
owned and managed her own stock com¬ 
pany on the stage, buzzed around the vaude¬ 
ville circuits, served several years as prima 
donna in the movies and now is directing 
her own photoplays. 

“One of these days men are going to 
get over the fool idea that women have 
no brains,” she told me, “and quit getting 
insulted at the thought that a skirt-wearer 
can do their work quite as well as they 
can. And I don’t believe that day is very 
far distant, either.” You have to con¬ 
verse with Cleo Madison to get the correct 
impression of her. To see her in pictures 
tells you absolutely nothing of her real 
character. 

Before the camera she smiles and weeps 
with the wonderful sympathy of which 
a woman alone is capable. You never 
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When she talked to me I realized that 
everything she did was the result of an in¬ 
telligently worked-out plan, and I couldn’t 
help thinking that she would have made a 
great diplomatic agent or railroad presi¬ 
dent. 

I thought that after I had once met her 
she had destroyed all illusion, and that 
if I ever again saw her in film dramas 
I would think of her as a cool, calculating 
business machine rather than as a real 
person in a real story. 

But I saw her in a picture the other 
night and such was her power and realism 
that as I write these icebox statements 
about her real character I can hardly be¬ 
lieve them myself. 

If Cleo Madison’s family hadn’t been 
providentially prudish, 1 suppose we would 
never have discovered that she had any 
brains. 

Fortunately, her family made a big kick 
when she decided to go on the stage, and 
therefore she had to hustle for herself at 
the start of her career. 

Two years in ingenue parts were 
followed by a graduation into 
leads, and a few months as 
a leading woman found her 
owning and managing her 
own stock company. 

From managing she skid¬ 
ded off into vaudeville and, after 
a few gyrations around the cir¬ 
cuits, she joined the Universal 
Film Company and has been there 
ever since. 

She is the idol of the old 


even stop to think whether or not she has 
a brain. If she takes a big chance in 
physical risk—as she often does—you think 
of her act as being only an impulse. For 
these reasons she is accredited a remarkable 
actress. 

When you see some actors in films you 
cannot help thinking about the director and 
the cameraman and how they got this or 
that effect. But when you behold Cleo 
Madison on the thin white stage you for¬ 
get the mechanics and are taken up with 
the girl and the story. 

Nevertheless, everything with Cleo 
Madison is thought out and figured mathe¬ 
matically ahead of time. If she takes 
a chance, risking her life in a scene, it 
is because she has figured that she will get 
far enough ahead in her profession by the 
risk to warrant it. 

If Cleo Madison really weeps you might 
think that it is because she is naturally 
sad. But it isn’t. It is because Cleo 
Madison thinks, that if she really weeps, 
artistically and beautifully, she will be just 
that much farther ahead in public opin¬ 
ion. Also in salary. 

Of all the cool, calculating peo¬ 
ple I have ever met in a meet¬ 
ingful newspaper existence. 

Cleo Madison struck me as 
being able to calculate the 
farthest. 


Such teas her power and 
realism that as / write 
these ice-box statements 
l can hardly believe 
them myself. 
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Cleo, the Craftswoman 
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timers at Universal City and they scoff at 
Bernhardt or Petrova as compared to her. 
To quote a grizzled admirer of hers, who 
shifts scenery when on the job, “She’s just 
a actin' fool, that’s all; Cleo’s a actin' 
fool!” 

When Cleo made up her mind that she 
wanted to direct her own pictures, the 
company balked. Her request was refused. 
Nothing daunted, Cleo decided that what 
she couldn’t get by asking for it, she 
would force them to give her. 

She figured out her little plan. Every 
director whose misfortune it was to direct 
her was unsatisfactory and after she had 
driven half a dozen of them into fits, in 
sheer desperation they allowed her to pick 
her own company and direct herself. 

Instead of being the expected “flivver” 
she was a real success from the start. Her 
first picture was a one-reeler and now she 
has graduated into the multiple reel class. 

“Weren’t you scared at all?” she was 
asked. 

“Why should I be?” was the reply. “I 
had seen men with less brains than I have 
getting away with it, and so I knew that I 
could direct if they’d give me the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“As soon as I get a little more expe¬ 
rience and find a really good play I’m 
going to put on something of four or five 
reels that’ll make ’em gasp,” she added. 

And they do whisper it that the fair but 
ferocious Cleo has taken up the methods 
of the best directors at “The City,” and 
has improved on them. 

“She’s second to none” an assistant cam¬ 
eraman whispered to me. “You ought to 
see ’em hop when they don’t do what she 
wants ’em to. Honest, there ain’t a di¬ 
rector on the lot that’s got the flow of 
language or can exhibit the temperament 
she can when she gets good an’ peeved.” 

Miss Madison has her own automobile 
in which she drives to all her locations. 
She has a little bungalow and takes care 
of it with no outside assistance. 

Although she first won fame in the 
movies in such wild pictures as “The Trey 
o’ Hearts” series, “The Buccaneers,” and 
“Captain Kidd,” she thinks that the days 
of “stunt photography” are just about over 
and that stories of modern life are the 
popular thing. 

Every time Cleo jumps off a cliff or 
weeps a tear she has figured out in dollars 



Every time she jumps 
off a cliff she has 
figured out how much 
it is worth. 


and cents just what the jump or the tear 
is worth. 

But by the time twenty feet of a Cleo 
Madison film has been unreeled you will 
have forgotten everything except the story 
and will be weeping with her. That will 
prove that she is a real actress. 
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E DITOR'S Note to press agents: 

Don’t pull any more stories 
about chapped lips and fe 
blisters holding up picture- 
at the rate of a million or 
so a day. One K. O’Hara, 
oi Inceville, ventured this 
novelty first, and since 
then seven of you have 
(unsuccessfully) imi¬ 
tated him. 

A DELE FARRING¬ 
TON (Mrs. Hobart 
Bos worth) will appear in 
the lead in “This Is the 
Life” produced at the Santa 
Barbara studio of the American 
Film Company. 

L illian Lorraine, lustrous 

chanteuse, is transferring her sha¬ 
dow-affections from Balboa to the 
Equitable. 


Moffet Photo 

_ 9 O’Neil is soon 

to act in a series of 
Lubin productions. 


Ni 


M ARGARET GREENE is a new Pathe 
feature-personage. She will first appear in 
“Nedra.” 


engagement Tom Ince, witli his 
usual thoroughness, bought the 
old whaler, recarpentered her 
rntil on the horizon she 
looked like the battle-cruiser 
“Moltke,” and dragged her 
sixty miles off the Califor¬ 
nia coast for holiday de¬ 
struction. This was ac¬ 
complished, amid much 
cranking, by the U. S- S. 
“San Diego’’ and two 
honest-to-war torpedo 
boats. To ensure a spec¬ 
tacular plunge when punc¬ 
tured, the “Bowhead” had 
been loaded with boulders and 
and. But though shot-riddled 
ie failed to sink until practic¬ 
ally her whole bottom had been 
torn out by enraged mechanics. Her 
tenacity of life reminds one of the 
history of the gentleman who had 
liver complaint. He finally found 
such a marvelous specific that at his own de¬ 
mise from other causes, years later, his jubi¬ 
lant, renascent, rebelliously live liver had to be 
taken out and beaten to death with a club. 


R HEA MITCHELL, former Ince star, has 
joined Griffith. 

OUGLAS FAIRBANKS has been in New 
York doing two feature pictures after 
which he returned to the California studio. 

W YNDHAM STANDING, one of the not¬ 
able Standing brothers, is now at Ince¬ 
ville. 


A UNIQUE feature of the residence being 
erected in Chicago by S. S. Hutchinson, 
president of the American Film Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, will be a complete motion pic¬ 
ture theatre in the basement. On either side 
of the stage will be fountains which when play¬ 
ing will reflect vari-colored lights. The seats 
will be the same as those of an ordinary thea¬ 
tre except that they will be luxuriously up¬ 
holstered. 





A NNA Held, of oscillating eyes and fixed 
celebrity, is to give screen permanence 
to her languishing looks. Oliver Mor- 
osco secured her 
services for his Los 
Angeles studio 
shortly after Miss 
Held concluded her 
prominent share in 
the recruiting activ¬ 
ities in Paris. She 
even sang her ex¬ 
pensive songs in the 
French trenches. It 
is said the French 
comedienne will re¬ 
ceive $ 25,000 for her 
screen work in one 
of her stage suc¬ 
cesses. 

F O R unsinkable 
qualities, the late 
bark “Bowhead” is 
hereby cited to the 
Board of Naval 
strategy. Wishing 
to can a real naval 


T HOMAS DIXON, author of “The Clans¬ 
man.’’ is preparing to produce his “Fall of 
a Nation’’ in pictures. “Preparedness for 
War,” will be the 
burden of this vast 
new silent song. 

C ONSTANCE 
COLLIER, who 
has at various times 
been elected to cre¬ 
ate some of the fin¬ 
est roles in the 
drama of the past 
ten years, is a recent 
screen capture by 
Morosco. “Tongues 
of Men,” written es¬ 
pecially for her by 
Edward Childs Car¬ 
penter, will be her 
first screen vehicle. 

T HE King is 
Dead; Long Live 
the King! George 
Bunny, son of be¬ 
loved John of the 


Anna Held Constance Collier 

Two ** legitimate” stars well-known on both sides of the ocean 
who have broadened their activities to the screen. 
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“vast substantial smile,” will 
soon appear upon the screen 
and attempt to fill his father's 
big place in people’s hearts. 

“Cap’n Eri,” a five reel show, 
will be his first attempt. 

J ACKIE SAUNDERS was a 
model before going into pic¬ 
tures. She has appeared on 
numerous magazine covers 
done by Harrison Fisher, How¬ 
ard Chandler Christy and Clar¬ 
ence Underwood. 

O SALVE Universitas! The 
movies have been adopted 
by one of America’s largest in¬ 
stitutions of higher education. 

A course in the art of photo¬ 
play writing will be given this 
year in Columbia University of 
New York. Other colleges and 
universities will soon follow in 
her footsteps. 

T YRONE POWER, well known actor who 
starred for several years in “The Servant 
in the House,” has given his art permanency 
by appearing in active photography. He will 
soon be seen in a feature opposite Kathlyn 
Williams. 

P RIZE fight fans will now march to the 
movies. Jim Corbett, a former king of the 
ring, will soon be seen in film stories. 

T HE youngest actor in the world is said to 
be Master Warren Scott Moore, who re¬ 
cently appeared upon the screen when 
he was but two days of age. His 
was an early engagement, for h 
was billed in the cast of charac 
ters before he was born. 


OBERT BROWNING has 



Allan Dwan, former director of 
Mary Pickford, is now directing at 
one of the Fort Lee , N. studios . 


Essanay leading men, who 
have become the proud fathers 
of, etc. It’s a Mr. Washburn 
and a Miss Cobb. 

I F your name were Juliet 
would you change it to Mary ? 
That’s what Mary Miles Min- 
ter did. Her honest-to-good- 
ness name is Juliet Shelby. 
She is soon to be seen in “Bar¬ 
bara Frietchie” and “The Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 

F ORT LEE has been cap¬ 
tured—in part—by D. W. 
Griffith, producer of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” Allan 
Dwan is his one—regent in ac¬ 
tual charge and he has begun 
work at one of the New Jersey 
studios. 

J_|ELEN HOLMES and her 


Idirector - husband, J. P. 
McGowan, have transferred their activities to 
the Signal Film Corporation and the Helen 
Holmes railroad pictures will henceforth 
appear on the Mutual program. 

W ILLIAM ELLIOT will soon be seen in 
a Pathe feature opposite Ruth Roland. 


"pHOUSANDS 


1 R, come out of covers and on 
to the screen. His “Pippa 
Passes,” a master-poem, has 
been Biographed. 

G ladys hulette. 

formerly an Edison star 
who once played with De- 
Wolf Hopper and Henry 
Miller, has become a Than- 
houseran. 

T homas m ei g h a n, 

Lasky’s new leading man 
may be an afternoon perforr 
ance idol, but he is not a candi¬ 
date for matrimony, as he is mar¬ 
ried to Blanche Ring’s sister, 
Frances. 

C ONGRATULATIONS are be¬ 
ing showered upon Bryant 
Washburn and Edmund F. Cobb, 



Mabel Van Buren is soon 
to appear opposite Crane 
Wtlbur. 


of movieseers are familiar 
with the World productions of Albert 
Capellani. They will soon see his brother, 
Paul, as an actor—opposite Clara Kimball 
Young in “Camille.” 

K TTTYGORDON,of the elaborate 
stage settings and gowns cut low 
and behold, will soon be beheld 
through the camera’s eye in 
World productions. 

lV^ELVILLE ELLIS, world 
1 V 1 famous male fashion de¬ 
signer, is to be in a style fea¬ 
ture soon to be released by 
the Famous players. 

T HE New York Motion 
Picture corporation has 
insured Producer Thomas 
Ince for $ 250,000 to protect 
its Triangle interests. 


M abel van buren, who 

scored a success as The Girl 
n ‘The Girl of the Golden West,” 
has joined David Horsley and will 
play in company with Crane Wil¬ 
bur. Miss Van Buren has previ¬ 
ously been with the Selig, Lasky 
and Balboa companies. 
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T HE University of Syracuse is offering a 
course in the operation of the motion 
picture camera. 

T HE Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the *Xavy, and other dignitaries 
officially attended the feature film 
which shows the entire Atlantic 
fleet in action. * 

T HE School Board Journal re¬ 
ports a New England village 
in which the annual receipts of the 
only movie theatre exceed the 
total expenditure of the commun¬ 
ity for its school by nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

T HE Hamilton Institute for 
Girls in New York City, the 
Oregon State Normal school at 
Monmouth, and the cities of De¬ 
troit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadel¬ 
phia, Minneapolis and Grand Rapids 
have recently adopted films as a 
means of learning. 



by Hunt, chief executive of that State. 

A CTIVE photography has added another 
distinction to its long list—a new disease. 
“Carbonitis,” it might be called. A group of 
players recently worked for several 
hours under the direct rays of ten 
stands of arcs. The epidermis ex¬ 
posed to the rays turned a deep blue. 
A physician diagnosed the ailment 
as a unique form of skin poi¬ 
soning. 

B everly bayne is in New 

York and will appear in sev¬ 
eral Metro pictures opposite 
Francis X. Bushman. 


T HE new Vitagraph studio in Los 
Angeles will be christened by an 
old fashioned barn dance, with cider, 
pun’kin pie, overalls and calico dresses. 
“Arman left!” 

T HE Universal Company has acquired Stella 
Razeto, former Selig star, and her hus¬ 
band, Edward J. LeSamt, former Selig di¬ 
rector. 

W ILLIAM GARWOOD has left the east¬ 
ern to go to the western Universal stu¬ 
dios where he will play opposite Miss Ra¬ 
zeto. 

M adame Bernhardts filmed per¬ 
formance of “Jean.Dore” has been shipped 
to the Universal company and for the first 
time in history a new drama by a French au¬ 
thor of renown will be seen on the screen 
before it is produced here as a spoken play. 

M RS. MARY ANDERSON DE NA¬ 
VARRO, once the most renowned Amer¬ 
ican actress, and later collaborator with Rob¬ 
ert Hichens in “The Garden 
of Allah,” after declining 
many offers to return to the 
stage, is soon to appear in 
photoplays under the direc¬ 
tion of Thomas H. Ince. 

M arie doro win soon 

appear in a Fine Arts 
film for the Triangle com¬ 
pany and it is 'possible that 
she may be seen in a Mor- 
osco production before re¬ 
turning East. 

I N “A Western Governor's 
Humanity,” a recent Lubin 
release, the role of the gov¬ 
ernor of Arizona is played 


Gladys Hulette has 
become a Than - 
hauseran 


A 600-FOOT film has recently 
been made in which Charles 
Brickley, former Harvard star 
and one of the most noted football 
players in America, demonstrates 
the national college game. 

P RACTICALLY all the big feature 
companies are now giving theatre 
managers practical aid in providing' 
for proper musical accompaniments 
of the productions they show. Mu¬ 
sical scores are prepared by experts 
and the varying moods of the music are 
synchronized exactly with the corresponding 
scenes in the films. These scores gratify- 
ingly enlarge the “Coming-Thro’-the-Rye” - 
to-“The-Rosary” repertoires of some movie 
musicians. 

B LANCHE RING has made her debut as 
a screen actress in “The Yankee Girl,” a 
Morosco version of her popular stage comedy. 

\ EVERLY BAYNE gets flighty in 


The 

and 



R - - 

O Yellow Dove,” recent Metro release, 
soars through the clouds in an aeroplane, 
with an experienced aviator. 

N ANCE O'NEIL has left the Fox Film 
corporation to join the Lubin forces. 

A UDREY MUNSON, the girl whose fig¬ 
ure adorns a large share of the Panama- 
Pacific exposition, and who was also model 
for the Maine monument and a number of 
works of art, is to appear in 
Mutual photoplays. 

M ISS CANADA is jeal¬ 
ous because she hasn't 
had her history told in films, 
a la Miss Columbia. Fol¬ 
lowing the showing of “The 
Birth of a Nation” in some 
of the larger cities of the 
Dominion a movement was 
started to bring about the 
making of a big picture 
play dealing comprehen¬ 
sively with certain phases 
of Canada's history. 


Marie Doro, well-known stage star, is to 

appear in a Triangle production. 


T HE Ford has been long 
in vaudeville, but now 
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it is a film actor. A group of Edison players 
have completed a feature at the big Ford 
plant upon the company's sociological activi¬ 
ties. 

T HOSE who saw George Beban in 
‘The Alien” will be glad 
know that he and Director 
Maurice Tourneur are just 
completing in the south a pic 
ture with a Parisian theme. 


P AGE PETERS, For¬ 
rest Stanley and others 
have just completed a 
five-reel edition of one 
of the old familiar E. 

P. Roe throb-novels. 

O F course she wouldn’t 
be a movie actress if 
she didn’t have a hobby. 

Vivian Rich collects dolls 
and she is said to possess doz¬ 
ens of 'em, from rosy-tummied 
kewpies to life-size dolls that say 
“Mamma.” 



H OW’D you like to get five dol¬ 
lars a day just for neglecting to 
shave? Owing to the fact that it is becoming 
more and more necessary that “make-up” be 
natural, when people are required for “rough 
neck” parts, some of the directors place their 
“extras” on the salary list the day the men 
leave off shaving. 


R ichard c. tra- 

VERS, Essanay leading 
man, received an eight-inch 
cut in one arm, a sprained 
ankle and various bruises* 
when he tried to “flip” a 
freight train in a recent 
scene. The engineer leaned 
out to watch the fiin and 
his cap blew off into Tra¬ 
vers’ face, spoiling his aim. 


James Cruze will play 
the “heavy" opposite 
Edna Goodrich in a 
Lasky feature. 


S IR HERBERT BEER- 
BOHM TREE, distin¬ 
guished English actor-man¬ 
ager, has arrived in Los 
Angeles from London. He 
will work in Shakespearean- 
Triangle plays under the 
direction of D. W. Griffith, 
producer of “The Birth of 
a Nation.” 

H elen marten, who 

has been absent from 
the screen in vaudeville for 
some time, has joined the 
section of the Gaumont 
stock company which is 
now working in Jackson¬ 
ville, Florida. 

T homas h. ince’s 

press agent claims that 
a fever blister recently cost 



the producer $1,000 per day. Enid Markey, 
the afflicted, was unable to appear in her 
close-up scenes and an entire production was 
held up. 

U NIVERSITY OF CHICAGO pro¬ 
fessors are doing research 
work with an instrument which 
takes moving pictures of the 
movements made by the eye¬ 
balls in reading. It ascer¬ 
tains at what parts of a 
line the eyes stop. The 
object of the investiga¬ 
tions is to improve the 
reading ability of future 
generations. 

S OME of the flowers 
that bloom next spring 
will form a bridal bouquet 
for Mae Marsh. While she 
and Robert Harron have been 
playing together at the Griffith- 
Tri angle studios at Los Angeles, 
Cupid has been shooting their 
hearts full of holes. You’ll remem¬ 
ber “The Birth of a Nation” is one 
of the many plays in which Mae has 
died. 

M ARY MOORE, sister of the noted 
Moore brothers, Owen, Tom and Matt, 
has joined the Lubin company. 

“'TMIE Birth of a Nation” played 725 per- 
1 formances in New York, making the 
longest continuous run in 
the history of the American 
stage. It is also expected 
to break the standing rec¬ 
ord in Chicago. 


JAS “Delorez” 


Baby Jean Fraser, just two. is a regular 
Selig *'*—*-- § J “ 


more eu- 
L phony than “Gerber ?” 
Neva used that nom de 
footlights at one time, then 
later went back to just 
plain Neva Gerber. You 
know the parable of the 
rose. 

B aby jean fraser 

is probably the youngest 
regularly employed motion 
picture actress. She is a 
Selig “leading lady,” and 
appears with such lights as 
Tyrone Power and Kathlyn 
Williams. She is just two. 
She says she's sure her di¬ 
rector, Thomas* Santschi, 
likes her better than the 
other leading ladies because 
she is the only one he ever 
calls “Honey.” 

G lade spring, va., a 

tiny town of 300, has a 
movie theatre all its own. 
Its name is the “Dixie.” 
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Earle Williams: 
a portrait — 


Dr. Hero 
and Mr. 


By Johnstone Craig 


Stevenson in the title? Because as 
the Williams career now stands, it 
is about a fifty-fifty division between 
the thin and deep stages—screen and 
boards. During his career of words 
Mr. Williams was a “heavy.” He took on right¬ 
eousness the instant the camera caught him. Before 
the one-eye he has always been innately noble. 

We were sitting in the grill-room of the 
Claridge, which, as to location, is to the white 
lights about what your heart is to your body— 
that is, unless you’ve lost your heart recently. 
Williams had just rushed across Brooklyn, dived 
the East river and burrowed lower Broadway. 
Which means that he had shot himself, via 
elevated and subway, from the Vitagraph 
studio to Times Square. He was pausing for 
a bit of light supper before appearing at 

several 


EARLE RAFAEL WILLIAMS, 
AN UPSTANDING STAGE 
INIQUITY SAVED AND SANC¬ 
TIFIED BY THE SCREEN 


“f N the first place,” said Earle 
I Williams, “I want you to make 
it clear that my folks didn’t 
A kick when I went the stage. 
Do you believe most of these con¬ 
ventional yarns of parental objec¬ 
tion? 1 don’t. I’m sure my father 
and mother were secretly pleased at 
seeing that I had an ambition bigger 
than cracker-box whittling down at 
the grocery store. Acting is a busi¬ 
ness—neither an effete art nor a 
vice. I went into business.” 

Second place, and second ex- _ 
planation, belong to the author. ^ 
Why the ghostly reminiscence of 





Dr. Hero and Mr. Villain 


over to the property man every night for safe-keeping. 
I think he stores them in a barrel, or takes them home 
for his children to play with—I don’t know. 

Since this account concerns Earle ‘Williams’ career, 
and not his sentimental adventures in the imagination 
of some old maid, it may be well to add that he made 
his stage debut in 1902 , at New Orleans. He appeared 
with a stock company, and was given two “bit” parts 
in “Siberia.” This noble old melodrama would fur¬ 
nish a fortune in salt, could all the tears it has brought 


forth be commercially evaporated. 


Further developments included New York engage¬ 
ments with the Audubon stock company, and at the 
Academy of Music. About this time he met that 
redoubtable sailor-actor, Melbourne MacDowell, who 
had legs like the statue of a Roman emperor, a voice 
like Byron’s poetry, and about as much real art as the 
old-time “moving picture.” But MacDowell had the 
Sardou plays, an inheritance from 
the late Fanny Davenport, and 
as Scarpia, for instance, be 
.was very wonderful to 
behold. There were 
Hflk things that a young 
a< tor could learn 
from Melbourne 


Himself—not the actor. 


minutes \ 

each night, and . 

r 

hundred 

coming ^ 

re- 4HH 

business . 

Natives of one sec- k 

tion of the country will 
know what state he was 
born in when I tell you that 

his middle name is Rafael. Earle Rafael Williams, born 
in Sacramento a few more than thirty years ago. 

He is now 5 feet, 11 inches in height; weighs 178 
pounds without a makeup; has dark brown hair and 
blue eyes, and is not married to Anita Stewart. Further, 
he has no Stewartian intentions, nor is she inclined to 
the handsome leading man. Like one or two other 
Miss-and-Mister teams in active photography, they 
form a perfect working unit, probably infinitely better, 
in artistic effect, than if they were husband and wife. 

I might as well tell the sentimental that 1 can’t get 
them started. I have urged Miss Stewart to give Mr. 
Williams one of her best kisses to keep for his watch- 
case ; and I have incited Mr. Williams to pass a little 
rough, real love to Miss Stewart. Nothing doing. 
They are great friends, but their affections are handed 


At the left , Mr. Williams 
at 21, when he went on 
the stage. Below: a 
"costume part.” 
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MacDowell. And Williams promptly 
learned them. 

How small the world is! Soon after, 
Williams came under the tutelage of one 
of stock’s leading figures at that day; a 
learned and enterprising gentleman who 
has lately 
been seen 
in a num¬ 
ber of fine 
L a s k y 
charac¬ 
teriza¬ 
tions: 

James 
Neill. 

He made 
his San 
Fran- 
cisco debut, 
which was 
like a 
home- 
coming, under the management of Belasco, 
Mayer & Price. He played the villain in 
“The Dairy Farm.” Of this firm, which 
really gave Earle Williams his histrionic 
foothold, only one member actively sur¬ 
vives in San Francisco. Frederic Belasco 
(brother of David) conducts his new 
Alcazar theatre on the site of the fambus 
Alcazar destroyed in the earthquake and 
fire; Mr. Mayer died some years ago, and 
Mr. Price is associated with Klaw & 
Erlanger in New York. 

The productions of this firm established 
Earle Williams as a young actor of virility, 
grace and power. It is indeed strange that 
no one ever considered him other than a 
capital portrayer of bad men—just as his 
entire photoplay association has been linked 
up with prince chaps of outer title or 
inner royalty. 

His work attracted the attention of most 
of the celebrated folk who came to San 
Francisco. And they all come to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

He abandoned the hard stock routine for 
fine engagements with Henry Miller and 
Margaret Anglin. He appeared in strong 
characterizations in such widely different 
plays as “When Knighthood was in 
Flower,” and “The Man on the Box.” He 
w r as in Phoebe Davies’ company, in her 
w T orld-beating, heart-thumping, tear-draw¬ 
ing triumph, “ ’Way Down East.” 

Forgetting his wicked ways, he was for 


a brief season leading man in a Salt Lake 
company, but backslid with Rose Stahl in 
the original production of “The Chorus 
Lady.” He also appeared in “The Third 
Degree.” 

Were you among those fortunate 

enough to 
see “The 
Sign of 
the Rose,” 
when 
George Be- 
ban had it 
in its prop¬ 
er length of 
a single 
act, the 
most throb- 
b i n g and 
tender doc- 
u m e n t 
vaude¬ 
ville has 
vouchsafed in a decade? Well, Earle Wil¬ 
liams was in that famous cast, too. 

He made his first motion picture in May, 
1911 . It was called “The Thumb-Print.” 

Since then, there have been few exciting 
incidents and no untoward happenings in 
Mr. Williams’ career. Pie has gone stead¬ 
ily forward, has been one of the hardest 
and most consistent workers in the motion- 
picture field, and now, in his early thirties, 
he has a steady income greater than that 
of most successful lawyers at middle age, 
much greater than the income of most suc¬ 
cessful business men at any stage of their 
careers, and world-wide celebrity approxi¬ 
mating a monarch’s. 

Williams holds no ironbound brief 
toward matrimony. He is not averse to 
marriage, but he feels that it is a serious 
matter, to be undertaken only on the rare 
ground of affection combined with real 
companionship. Will Earle Williams 
marry? That depends on who wants to . 
marry him. If the right girl comes along 
—you bet! He has no opinions on the 
married and the unmarried actors’ relative 
positions, except to note that weary matri¬ 
monial bonds upon either side of the house 
have frequently smothered opposite talents 
of extraordinary sort. 

He has a modest, fine apartment, a be¬ 
loved motor-car, and many friends. He 
loves drama and good books. He is a good 
fellow, but never a melodramatic “sport.” 
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Farrar’s Official Youngster 

FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD MARJORIE DAW, 

WHO HAS A VOICE, A MENAGERIE, AND 
A FINE LOT OF REGULAR KID AMBITIONS 


By GRACE KINGSLEY 

Photography Portrait of young woman 



who wishes to be a 
“Vamp.” 


Raymond Sta$£ 


M ARJORIE DAW has been pro¬ 
claimed Geraldine Farrar’s official 
youngster—but what is she like? 
Well, in the first place she’s four¬ 
teen, and looks about twelve. And when I 
went to call on her at the Lasky studio I 
found her climbing into one of the fig-trees 
which adorn the lot, in search of a ripe fig. 
Naturally this alone was enough to warm 
one’s heart toward her. But when she ex¬ 
hibited a rip in her apron and refused to 
repent of it, I completely succumbed to her 


naughty humanness. It was so like the 
temperamental inconsequence of her name¬ 
sake, who recklessly see-sawed, and then 
“sold her bed and slept on straw.” 

For the rest, nature has been kind in the 
bestowal of her gifts, which include an 
oval face, a straight nose, a little, mobile, 
laughing mouth, and eyes of that illusive 
green-gray-brown shade which is always 
changing. She is a very natural, human 
little girl. There’s not a trace of the genus 
stage child about her. Her color comes 
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and goes, she has a quick, responsive na¬ 
ture, a contagious, gurgly little laugh, and 
a vivacious fancy which invests everything 
around her with beauty and interest. 

Having described our heroine with the 
unrelenting minuteness of the old-fashioned 
novel, we’ll now go on with the plot. 

Which thickens when we mention her 
name. For Marjorie Daw r isn’t her real 
name at all. And she w’on’t tell her 
real name. No, not because it’s a crime, but 
because it’s a “secret”—and you know 
what that means to a fourteen-year-old! 

When I suggested delicately that Mar¬ 
jorie Daw didn’t sound exactly like a 
grand-opera name, she said seriously that 
that was so, but that there were a lot of 
things about grand opera that needed 
brightening up a little. 

Of course Marjorie means to “go into” 
grand opera. Ever since that wonderful 
day last summer, when Miss Farrar—but 
I’ll let the little girl tell about it herself. 

“Miss Farrar saw me one night in ‘Out 
of Darkness,’ which I did with Gtoarlotte 
Walker. She said very nice things to me 
next day w'hen I met her at the studio. I 
had been worshipping 
her a long time, of 
course, like all 
the girls at 


The 

younger 
girl, without 
a hat , is her 
mother. 




the studio, and I used to walk back and 
forth in front of her dressing room and 
listen to her practicing. 

“Then one day she w r as going by my 
dressing room, and she heard me singing. 
She rapped and asked if she might come in. 
I was awfully embarrassed, especially as 
my dressing-table w T as topsy-turvy, but 
Miss Farrar only smiled and said, ‘You 
ought to see mine sometimes,’ and that 
made me feel all right. She made me sing 
for her right then and there. I was so 
frightened I’m sure my voice cracked some, 
but she seemed to like it. She w*as just 
divine, gave me a number of lessons her¬ 
self, and promised to see that I have vocal 
lessons. 

“I study at home: arithmetic and Eng¬ 
lish and history and French, especially’ the 
French, which I shall need when I go into 
opera. I read all the big operas too. No. 
I should never care for musical comedy. 
I love serious things. I saw Olga Petrova 
in a vampire part, and now I’m just crazy 
to be w^hat our publicity man calls a 
‘vamp.’ ” 

Oh, ye little gods of a kid’s ambition! 

Marjorie is an em¬ 
bryo artist, too, 
high 
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Tiggs’ Corners Gazette 

A. Burstein. Editor 


jyiE LVILLE MELKIZEDEK 
1Y1 STUBBS, who on several occasions has 
declared his animosity towards the soul- 
destroying motion pictures, pretends, when 
his wife has dragged him along to the show, 
to be snoring peacefully away in another 
world. But his wife distrusts this sign 
very much; his regular snore, she says 
(and she has had a musical education and 
ought to know), is three tones higher, and 
has two additional snorts and one less 
whinny. 


'T'HE Chamber of Commerce had a quo- 
■* rum yesterday in their office over the 
feed store, three members being present. 
The first question considered was the pub¬ 
lication of literature advertising Tiggs’ 
Corners as a site for a movie studio. Since 
the new three-story skyscraper apartments 
were built, the town has taken on a real 
metropolitan aspect; besides, the ten-acre 
farm right next door would be fine for 
outside scenes. 


'T'HERE is going to be a vampire picture 
* at the show tomorrow. Young Regi¬ 
nald George Swinburne is among those 
who do not intend to see it—on the ground 
that the type is already too familiar to him 
to be of any interest. Reginald has been 
jilted no less than thirteen times. 

UMP HODGE, the lightning sign- 
artist of Clover County, yesterday 
stated that there is more money in moving 
pictures than in painting them. 


CARY SAMPSON is now traveling about 
^among the neighboring metropolises in 
Calf County, under false pretenses, it 
seems. She is telling everyone that she is 
working in the movies, and is now playing 
opposite Earle Williams. Still, she may 
be right; Sary does pound the piano at 
the Nickel-Odeon, directly facing the 
screen. 


A MELIA SIMPER has raised quite a 
**rumpus, we hear, over at the Rhubarbia 
High School. Amelia caught the influenza 
last month and promptly made out her 
will, leaving all her pictures of movie 
heroes to Celia Greenfield and Tobitha 
Keough. The will came to light later and 
was read by most of the other girls, who 
now refuse to talk to the three concerned. 
Jealous cats, say we. 


A STORM of indignation swept over 
** here when the motives of the camera 
men who visited us some time ago were dis¬ 
covered. All the population of Tiggs’ Cor¬ 
ners turned out to pose, but when the 
picture came in, it was entitled, “Real 
Scenes of the Simple Life.” The Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce intends sending a round - 
robin to the president, declaring this to be 
lese-majeste toward the sovereign metropo¬ 
lis of Calf County. 


Z EILA MOON and Minerva Sintel have 
entered the State Beauty and Brains 
Contest. Leila has the beauty and Minerva 
has the brains. 
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Photoplay Magazine's authoi 
in this department Is one 
the most successful scenario 


editors and writers in the world. 
Many of the most interesting 
film features are his creations. 


IX 


A FINE Production! An interest- must have staff writers—even more than 

ing “Star” ! Acting Splendid! they now employ—but they must be CON- 

Good Photography! Beautiful STRUCTIONISTS, not hack photoplay 

Stage Settings and Scenery! writers. They may be called upon to write 

Capably Directed! Details almost Per- stories on special subjects when such are 

feet! BUT—“What was it all about?” required, and should be capable of turning 
That is the questioning wail you hear out a good story in such cases; as the 

from all sides when the average photoplay majority of the staff writers at present 

is under discussion. “What was it all employed undoubtedly are; but their chief 

about?” duties should be in reconstructing good 

Everything good, except “THE original stories that reach the scenario 

STORY.” _ departments from various sources, and 

If the production is a so-called “Feature” adapting such plays and books as the man- 
in four or more reels, then 9 times out of agement has decided upon producing. 

10 it will be an adaptation of a mildewed, It is impossible for any staff writer to 
time-worn stage play, or of a fiction book consistently turn out good original stories 

with a plot as weak as church social in a wholesale manner under the stress and 

punch. fear of losing a lucrative position if so 

If the production is a short, one or two many stories are not turned out per week, 
reel subject, then 7 times out of 10 it will If “Pictures” are going to continue to 
have emanated from a “staff ^— interest and hold the public, 

writer” who is urged into Staff writer* cannot do as we all sincerely trust they 

turning out at least two z t *11 a™™ th* will, more attention will 

“original” photoplays a real heads of the film have to be paid to the 

week, or else stand an excel- producing companies he- “stories.” I do not pro- 

lent chance of losing his gin to realize this, the pound this because I have 

job. better for the Moving written photoplays, but be- 

Dozens of splendid origi- Picture Industry. . . . cause it is an absolute 

nal stories may be amongst Free-lance writers must FACT. We are hearing it 

the hundreds submitted ^^encourage^^^^^^^ from all sides, 
through the mail by capable Scenario writers — free- 

free-lance writers, but will never be brought lance writers—must be encouraged, not 

to the eye of the Scenario Editor or of a treated as mere cranks who are wasting 

Producing Director, because if the outside brains, paper, and postage stamps. Their 

material submitted should prove to be con- photoplays should never be allowed to fall 

sistently better than that turned out by the into the hands of staff writers, but should 

salaried writers, the latter would naturally be conscientiously read by readers especially 

suffer. employed for that purpose, and those that 

Staff writers cannot do it all, and the are considered strong and original enough 

sooner the real heads of the film producing for photoplay production should be pre¬ 
companies begin to realize this, the better sented by the readers to the scenario editor 

for the moving picture industry. They for his perusal. There will very soon be 
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a strong demand for original stories espe¬ 
cially written for the screen, and the mails 
will be eagerly searched for good material 
submitted by free-lance writers, but the 
searching must not be left to the staff- 
writers. 

The past year has been one of “adapta¬ 
tions,’* and though on the wane, they are 
still in vogue. Most of the stage plays 
which contain sufficient plot for picture 
adaptation have already been filmed or are 
in contemplated production; 
and the value placed on 
books of fiction has proved 
to be in most cases purely 
fictional. 

The heads of concerns are 
beginning to discover that 
they have paid exorbitant 
prices, in a multitude of 
cases, for the film rights of 
books and stage plays woe¬ 
fully lacking in plot and action and which 
even expert scenario writers and directors 
find impossible to weave into moderately 
interesting screen productions. The selling 
of these “lemons” has been mainly en¬ 
gineered by parties having an axe to grind 
and the results are proving to be losing 
ones to the manufacturers. Well, it is easy 
to foresee what is going to happen. The 
pockets of the manufacturers are being 
badly hit, and we all know that money 
talks. That is whv I feel perfectly safe 
in my prediction that there will shortly be 
a wild scramble for original photoplays 
written especially for the screen by writers 
who are thoroughly capable and who have 
virile imagination. 

The foregoing may be considered as 
irrelevant to “Hints on Photoplay Writ¬ 
ing,” but to you, my fellow scribes, this 
statement of facts is very important. It 
will, I sincerely hope, give you courage to 
stick to the game. 

Although there will undoubtedly still 
continue to be a strong demand for four 
and five reel photoplays, yet I do not recom¬ 
mend free-lance writers to attempt them, 
except in the case of well known writers 
who have a fair sale for all their product. 
Most of this work will be done by the 
staff-writers and by the scenario editors 
themselves, for some time, at least, until 
they begin to run short on ideas, as they 
invariably must. Then there will be a fair 
field for the free lances in this direction. 


The best thing for the latter to do right 
now is to confine their energies to strong 
one and two reel comedies and dramas, and 
perfect themselves in plot building and the 
study of practical “continuity,” \yhich the 
working out of short reel subjects enables 
them to do. * 

A great many writers are sadly wasting 
their time in evolving stories based on 
biblical and historical events, and also in 
taking the plots from current and past 
magazine stories and pub¬ 
lished books. They cannot 
seem to grasp that there is 
absolutely no market except 
for original ideas worked out 
in an original way. No con¬ 
cern will pay for “old stuff.” 

And then again, a number 
of writers evolve plots from 
happenings which are re¬ 
corded in the newspapers, 
and such are often the base of the stories 
we see depicted on the screen, but you 
must remember that other eyes besides your 
own read these newspaper items—staff- 
writers amongst others—and scenario de¬ 
partments afe often deluged with submitted 
stories all based on the published item, 
which has probably been syndicated by the 
press throughout the country. 

You can readily see how this is bound to 
happen, and it is for that reason I have, 
personally, always ignored the lure of the 
newspaper happening, no matter how 
tempting, because I realized that many 
others besides myself would have grasped 
the value of the plot for a photoplay. 

But I have been singularly fortunate in 
being the recipient of newspapers—week¬ 
lies, mostly—from various parts of the 
world, and from these I have often culled 
a plausible plot which savored of origi¬ 
nality. Actual happenings very often will 
enable one to create a more original story 
than can be evolved from one’s cranium, 
because, as we all know, truth is often 
stranger than fiction. 

And then, besides, you cannot be accused 
of presenting a storv that may be considered 
as too far-fetched, because you can append 
the newspaper item to prove its plausi¬ 
bility. So, if you are in a position to easily 
procure some foreign newspapers from time 
to time, you will often find them remunera¬ 
tive from a plot-getting point of view— 
the Australian newspapers especially, as 


“Adaptations” are on 
the wane. Most of the 
stage plays which contain 
sufficient plot for picture 
adaptation have already 
been filmed or are in 
contemplated produc¬ 
tion; the value placed on 
fiction has in most cases 
proved purely fictional. 
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there is much wild country there, and un¬ 
toward happenings frequently occur in 
which the scenes can readily be trans¬ 
planted* to the western states of this 
country. 

Always Americanize your foreign stories, 
because directors find it difficult to procure 
suitable exterior scenes necessary to impart 
the proper foreign atmosphere. Some of 
them attempt it and, no doubt, think they 
are doing wonders, but we see the results 
on the screen, and to those who have 
travelled through the countries they at¬ 
tempt to depict, their efforts seem 
pitiable. 

The American public likes American 
pictures. They like to be shown people and 
scenes of which they have an intimate 
knowledge. Foreign pictures made abroad 
do not interest the general public; all our 
manufacturers of film productions know 
that; then why should foreign subjects 
made in New Jersey or California stand a 
better chance of public favor? They do 
not. 

You should never localize your exterior 
scenes or try to describe them too carefully, 
because you cannot know in what city or 
locality the company which may produce 
your story is likely to be working at the 
time. If your story is a “Western” one, do 
not jump your principal characters to New 
York and show them in exterior scenes in 
that city. It would be too expensive a 
jump. In cases where long distances have 
to be traversed and the action 
to take place in specified 
cities, then you should lay 
your scenes in interiors. 

Scenes laid in the country do 
not so much matter, because 
locations calling for parks, 
river banks, fields and coun¬ 
try lanes and roads can 
generally be found that will 
pass muster for the localities 
intended. 

One of the essential things to create in a 
photoplay is suspense. Do not rush your 
action and make your story merely a series 
of happenings. For instance, if Mary is 
about to meet John, do not have them 
coming hurriedly towards each other from 
different directions and meeting and carry¬ 
ing out such action as the story may call 
for. That is too trite and commonplace. 
Make John and Mary show what is in their 


minds. Imbue them with personality. This 
can be brought out by a sequence of short 
“close-ups.” Show a close-up of Mary’s 
face peeping from behind a tree, with her 
face wreathed in smiles. Then show a 
close-up of John’s face looking over a wall, 
evidently seeing Mary and obviously de¬ 
lighted. Then flash back to Mary and show 
her blowing him a kiss. Then flash back 
to John and show him playfully catching 
the kiss on the palm of his hand and re¬ 
turning it in like manner. Next flash back 
to Mary and show her looking coyly and 
invitingly in the direction where John is 
supposed to be, with a trace of the trepida¬ 
tion which a young maiden would naturally 
show at the impending approach of her 
lover. 

Then flash back to John, showing a more 
complete view of the wall over which you 
have shown him peering, and give him 
directions to jump over the wall and spring 
gladly forward, up to, and past the camera. 
Next flash back to Mary behind the tree 
and show John joining and greeting her 
and carrying on such action as may be 
outlined in the story. Thus you have 
created “suspense” * and at the same time 
you have brought the audience into close 
touch with both Mary and John, creating a 
sympathy for them that the hurried action 
of a meeting and an embrace would never 
have created. 

Make your characters human. Bring 
them close to the camera, so that we can 
see their facial expressions 
and know what they are 
thinking about. If your 
characters know how to act 
and are anyway near the age 
they are supposed to be this 
can be accomplished with as 
much success as on the 
speaking stage. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, the artists chosen 
to depict the leading char¬ 
acters are often so far advanced in years 
that they will not bear the close inspection 
that “close-ups” allow. The exploiting of 
stage stars is having this baneful effect just 
at present, but they are not proving as 
lucrative as expected and the era of 
“Types” to fit each role is fast approach¬ 
ing, as it inevitably must, and photoplay 
writers and directors are going to be able 
to evolve and depict stories that will be 
more logical and pleasing to the paying 
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public than those of the immediate past 
and the present. 

What is more pitiable than a seasoned 
woman of 35 enacting the role of a kittenish 
maiden of 17, or of a stiff-kneed male 
thespian doing stunts for which he might 
have been forgiven in his early twenties 
(which to him are, but a distant memory), 
but which now call only for ridicule, or 
worse. No, they may act until they are 
black in the face and until their wearied 
bones crack, but they cannot fool the 
camera! 

But very few of the stage stars have 
proved successful on the screen. Neither 
have any of the regular moving picture 
stars ever set the stage on fire; nor are 
they likely to do so. The stage calls for 
trained voices and hard study. Stars shine 
in their allotted stage or screen firmament 
and they are foolish to try to break away 
from their originally chosen calling. 

It is the screen actors proper whom the 
free-lance writers must study, because they 
are the ones who are going to endure and 
continue to be the mainstay of the film 
business. They may not be so prominently 
featured just now, but they are more than 
holding their own in the short reel releases, 
and it is the one and two reel subjects that 
free-lance writers must aim to write. That 
is their sole market at present. 

A good title will often go far towards 
selling a scenario. The shorter the title, 
the better. One word will often be more 
potent than four or five. Can anything be 
more descriptive than the single word, 
“HATE”? Or the magic word “LOVE”? 
I am sure you can easily recall many 
photoplay successes in which the title was 
embodied in a single word. “Deserted” 
and “Hypocrites” are of recent date and 
both big successes. A title need not neces¬ 
sarily be lurid, but it should be one easily 
grasped and meaning something. A great 
many photoplays are thrown aside without 
even a cursory reading because the title 
has not appealed to the readers or the 
scenario editor. With a good, gripping 
title and a fairly original plot and with 
scenes clearly described in logical sequence, 
a scenario will not go long abegging these 
days. 

In the little note book which every 
scenario writer should always carry, several 
pages should be reserved for titles, and 
whenever one comes to mind that is worthy 

( Continued 


of being recorded, it should instantly be 
jotted down. A title will often suggest 
a theme for a story and is almost as im¬ 
portant as the story itself. 

Again I advise all writers to be careful 
and send out their scripts in clean, work¬ 
manlike shape, with good clean covers, 
back and front. On the outside front 
cover place merely the title, with the 
author’s name and address in the left hand 
top corner. Use simply a blank sheet of 
paper for the back cover. These can easily 
be renewed and will keep the MSS clean 
and fresh-looking on its journeys back and 
forth. 

Above all, do not be discouraged. The 
day of the original scenario is coming back, 
and the plots that you have treasured will 
be worth their weight in gold. 

In writing articles dealing with a subject 
such as this, one is apt to break away from 
technical points, which, I imagine, most 
readers wish to have reiterated and fully 
explained, and for the benefit of those who 
may not have read the first few articles of 
this series, I will briefly outline in my next 
article the most practical method of con¬ 
densing the synopsis and working out 
scenes, also again explaining the technical 
terms commonly used in photoplay writing 
and in what manner they should be 
employed. 

The sample scenario published in the 
October issue of Photoplay Magazine 
will prove of more practical value to writers 
than any so-called “Course” of lessons from 
any source whatever. Study that sample 
scenario—it is a practical model and was 
successfully produced. Also study care¬ 
fully the one and two reel pictures on the 
screen whenever you get the chance. I 
might write in this strain from now until 
Doomsday, but I could not give you better 
advice than that. 

Do not be disgruntled and discouraged 
if your initial efforts do not meet with 
success. Do not bear a grudge against the 
scenario editors or the producing directors 
if they do not think as highly of your work 
as you do yourself. They may not be able 
to write as good a photoplay as you, but 
they are probably better judges of what 
they require than you can possibly be. A 
hen lays a good egg, but you would rather 
trust to your own judgment than to hers 
in passing on the merits of an omelet! 

Again I advise you to avoid “Schools’* 
n page 164) 
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STAR OF THE NORTH 

By Frank. Williams 


(synopsis of preceding installments) 

June Mogregor, daughter of a stern Scotch Factor of the Hudson Bay Company , 
has aroused all the finest instincts of Paul Temple, leading man of a New York 
feature film company which has sent him and others into the Canadian woods to 
take a drama of the North in native surroundings. Temple's estranged wife 
Gertrude, absurdly jealous of the leading woman, has threatened to come to the 
camp, but instead, becomes star of another photoplay concern through “personal 
interest” of its executive. Jack Bailie, handsome scamp with Temple's company, 
wins June's superficial regard. June substitutes for the company's leading woman 
in a dangerous bit of rapid-shooting, and, the canoe capsizing, Bailie saves him¬ 
self, while Paul rescues June. A bit later Temple soundly thrashes Bailie for 
luring June to a lonely island, where he forces his caresses upon her. Temple 
now has June's puzzled admiration, but thoughts of his wayward wife prevent him 
declaring his love. Bailie purloins one of Gertrude's letters to Temple, and plans 
some destructive revelations. 


Illustrated by 
CHAPTER XIV 

T HE morning after Baillie’s discov¬ 
ery of Gertrude’s letter Tom Bris¬ 
coe came to the bunkhouse while 
the men were dressing. He himself 
slept in his office, a comer of the cabin 
devoted to the camp management where 
he kept his charts, scenarios, and notes. 
He was always up and at work at the 
first glimmer of dawn. 

This morning he came to inquire after 
Baillie’s injured foot. “Idyll” was near¬ 
ing completion and had reached a point 
where nothing more could be done until 
certain of Baillie’s lead scenes had been 
filmed. 

Baillie planning to slip away to Fort 
McLeod with his stolen letter when the 
companies had gone out on location, shook 
his head despondently when Briscoe in¬ 
quired. Might be able to hobble around 
a little, he said, but wouldn’t be able to 
work that day. 

“Mm! Serious as that?” Briscoe was 
concerned. “Well, take a turn up and 
down the bunkhouse and let’s see.” 

Baillie limped along groaning while a 
hastily organized comb band added gay- 
ety to the affair. Back and forth the di¬ 
rector marched him, observing his actions 
as if he were a horse for sale. For some 
minutes the inspection went on. Then: 
“You’ll do,” Briscoe said, shifting his 


R. Van Buren 

dry cigar from one corner of his mouth 
to the other. “Dress for work. We’ll 
take you to the location on the sledge, and 
with that you ought to be able to walk 
through your scenes. Borrow an ankle 
brace if you can get one.” 

Briscoe’s order rearranged the work for 
the day, and because of this and the over¬ 
cast sky Temple found himself idle after 
ten o’clock. He had gone out to finish a 
single reel thriller he had been directing, 
but the light in the necessary location—a 
snow-filled ravine—was so poor that Sher¬ 
man, the camera man, gave up in despair. 
The day’s “Idyll” scenes not requiring 
him Paul found himself at liberty. 

As he trudged back to camp on snow- 
shoes, an intention that long had been 
forming in his mind hardened into resolu¬ 
tion. He determined to go to Fort McLeod 
and see June. By the clear light of calm 
and detached reasoning, he knew now that 
he must tell her the truth about himself 
and his marriage. The conviction had 
come gradually but uncompromisingly. He 
realized that for him there must not be 
even a shadow’s shadow of doubt or con¬ 
cealment, or the whole structure of his love 
could not stand. Moreover, he would not 
accept June’s love under false colors. If 
she must send him away, ending all his 
hopes and dreams, let her do so at once, 
before she learned to care too much. 

It was easy to feel all this now, freed 
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as hewas from the bewilderment of pas¬ 
sion and the spell of her nearness, and 
for that reason Paul did not blame himself 
too much for his flight from the fort that 
day of their last interview. That hour 
had been the seething of the crucible which 
had precipitated today’s courage and 
knowledge. 

A third and less vital reason also in¬ 
fluenced him into his decision. He knew 
the crisis must be met sometime, and he 
realized that the longer he put it off the 
more difficult it would be to face. 

R ELEASING his company of minor peo¬ 
ple at camp, Paul turned down the 
familiar river trail. But it was not familiar 
now. Under its muffling robe of snow every 
tree, bush and withered stock had taken on 
a new identity. Pines, hemlocks and tama¬ 
racks showed delicate tracery patterns of 
black and white, the work, it seemed, of 
fairy figures. Over all brooded an im¬ 
mense stillness. The forest slept stupefied 
beneath a vast quietude which seemed cos¬ 
mic. The day was overcast, and the snow 
crust of the trail formed the night before 
had not melted, so that a blinding, gray 
glare radiated up from the polished sur¬ 
face. 

At his left flowed the bleak river. 
Leaden colored ice patched with snow 
edged a centre channel of black water. 
Eventually, the guides said, this channel 
would freeze also, and the Onipee become 
available for sledge travel, a thing con¬ 
sidered hazardous now. As Paul walked 
he faced a peculiarly biting north wind 
which clashed and creaked the armored 
tree-limbs. 

Despite the unexplained cessation of 
his visits to June, Temple went to see her 
now without diffidence. He felt that be¬ 
tween them there was an instinctive under¬ 
standing of the critical state of their rela¬ 
tionship, and that she would construe his 
absence as bearing upon that. She would 
also know, he thought, that his reappear¬ 
ance must predicate some decision. 

As the trail widened to enter the fort 
clearing the old fear swept over Paul. 
How would she receive his confession? 
As he hoped, patiently and with sweet un¬ 
derstanding, or bruskly, harshly, leaving 
him without hope or motive in life? 

The trail at this point followed the crest 
of the bluff, and as Paul emerged and 


looked down the river, he heard a merry 
jingling of bells, the excited yapping of 
dogs, and the gay, ringing cries of a 
woman. An instant later round a bend of 
the shore ice below the fort, swept a team 
of dogs at full gallop, drawing behind 
them a light cariole in which sat June. 

At sight of her a great gladness rushed 
over him, an emotion which seemed to 
swell to an indescribable exaltation. The 
next instant, she had looked up, seen him, 
and waved her hand. In response he 
stumbled down the bluff to the river’s edge 
and watched her swift flight. 

In perfect unison, the eight huskies, 
matched in size and color, sped up and 
down the river, swerving to right and left 
at her sharp commands and causing the 
pendent fox tails on her capote to stream 
blithely out behind. Finally with a last 
curving sweep she swung about, rushed to 
where Paul stood, and brought up before 
him with a grand flourish. 

“Merry Christmas, stranger!” she cried. 
“How do you like my new turnout?” 

“Snow queen, it’s immense!” he laughed, 
and went forward. 

The dogs, regarding him with half-shut 
eyes, sat on their bushy tails, panting, pink 
tongues a-flicker. He could see now that 
the cariole was a fancy affair of polished 
wood, with a curved dash and luxurious 
upholstery, a winter toy for a very princess. 

“Would you suspect my dear, dour, gray 
old father of planning this for me?” she 
laughed. “I wouldn’t if I didn’t know 
him so well. It arrived the day after the 
blizzard. An Indian at Loon Lake worked 
all summer on die sledge, and they matched 
the dogs at Fort Endicott. And all for 
me! Imagine! I’ve been training my 
steeds for two weeks, and I think they do 
awfully well, don’t you?” She pouted. 
“But no, you don’t. You haven’t said a 
word about anything, and—” 

He flung up both hands in comic despair 
at her breathless loquacity. 

“That’s not nice,” she reproved. “As if 
you hadn’t a chance to speak!” 

“I’m struck dumb!” he shouted, and 
she collapsed with laughter. “And now 
that you’re helpless,” he went on, “permit 
me to say a few brief words in apprecia¬ 
tion of what I see here before me, and to 
scold you for racing around regardless on 
half-formed ice.” 

June laughed merrily again 
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TJT7HILE he discoursed, he noticed the 
** details of her dress. She was furred 
from head to foot in magnificent silver fox, 
and quite unashamed of fur trousers be¬ 
neath her long coat. Her vivacious face, 
framed by the capote, was radiant with 
color, and her dark eyes sparkled. The 
realization of her abounding, glorious vi¬ 
tality came home to him afresh, as did 
the fact of her complete harmony with her 
environment. Just as when he had met her 
first she seemed to embody the spirit of 
the green, wild places, so now she symbol¬ 
ized the soul of the frozen wilderness. 

“Oh, pooh!” she said naughtily, as he 
lectured her, and leaping out of the cariole 
seized his arm. “Just for that, you’ve got 
to be ridden yourself!” 

“Not alone with those grinning brutes,” 
he declared. “They’re slavering now at 
the thought of my succulence.” 

“Very well, then, I’ll go with you.” She 
dragged him to the cariole, and somehow 
they crowded in together. 

“Mush on, there! Mush!” she cried, and 
the dogs leaped out eagerly. The girl had 
no whip or other means of control, but 
as she shrilled her commands, the leaders 
swung instantly to right or left, taking 
the frail sledge safely around the inequali¬ 
ties of the wind-swept ice, and with the 
speed of the wind. 

Temple’s eyes filled with tears from the 
cutting cold, but he experienced a riotous 
exhilaration. Catching the infection of 
her high spirits he forgot the thing he 
had come to do in the joyous zest of being 
alive, and with her. 

They circled back and came to rest where 
he had left his snowshoes. 

“Now, Mr. Righteous,” she challenged, 
“if I’m guilty, so are you! Shall we have 
tea?” 

“Yes,” he asserted, recklessly, “let’s run 
the whole gamut of crime!” 

“Then you climb the bluff to the house, 
and I’ll meet you there,” she laughed. 
“I have to drive around by the notch in 
the bluff below the bend.” 

Fifteen minutes later they were in the 
low trophy-hung library, chatting and 
basking in the heat of the great log fire. 
The almost barbaric profusion of fur rugs 
on the floor gave a sense of primitive 
warmth and comfort which was heightened 
by the massive beams overhead, and the 
small, tight-set windows. Glowing and 


tingling with the frosty air, their spirits 
matched their sense of gorgeous well-being. 
Old Maria, the house servant, brought tea, 
and in response to that peculiar craving 
of the northland they drank cup after cup 
of it. 

In their gay talk the past was not men¬ 
tioned, nor was Temple’s long absence 
commented on. Lightly, inconsequently, 
June played over the surface of things with 
a delicious garrulousness that stimulated 
and amused him. But the purpose of his 
coming was constantly in his mind now, 
and he waited the indication of a veering 
mood which would give him the oppor¬ 
tunity he sought to broach it. 

IN an hour he felt the time approaching 
*and nerved himself for his task. But sud¬ 
denly the girl, who had been sitting so that 
she half faced the window, sprang up with 
a little cry of astonishment and looked out. 
Then she ran to the window. 

“Why, here’s Jim Albert, and he’s 
alone,” she said, her voice sharp with con¬ 
cern. “I wonder why father isn’t with 
him?” After a moment’s anxious scrutiny 
she turned and ran across the room towards 
the door. 

Temple had risen and he, too, saw the 
Indian. Vaguely alarmed by the girl’s 
tone, he followed her into the hall and to 
the front door. They reached the veranda 
almost as Jim Albert did. He was floun¬ 
dering heavily, and wore what the others 
could see now were broken snow-shoes. 
His dark face was gaunt, and his eyes 
seemed unnaturally large. He carried no 
pack. 

As he reached the steps, he seemed to 
see the anxious girl for the first time. 

“Factor hurt. I come on alone. Tea!” 
he gasped, and staggered on up the steps 
and past them. Through the door he went 
and into the kitchen where he collapsed 
in a chair half-dazed. 

June who had grown pale, followed him, 
and said a few sharp sentences in O jib way 
to Maria. Then quietly, quickly, she 
moved about, doing what years of experi¬ 
ence had told her was needful. Temple, 
without a word, knelt before the Indian 
and wrestled with the knotted snow-shoe 
thongs which were frozen as hard as iron. 

Presently, revived by basin after basin 
of scalding tea, Jim Albert commenced 
to speak, jerking out guttural sentences 
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piecemeal in his native tongue. June 
listened quietly, injecting a sharp question 
now and then. When he had finished, and 
had fallen ravenously upon the plate of food 
Maria had brought him, June beckoned 
Temple and led him into the living room. 

“Father is badly hurt,” she said, “and 
I must start north after him today. You 
can help me if you will. Jim will be able 
to go back with me in a few hours, but 
there is much to be done before that.” 

“Only command me,” he begged. “I 
only hope I can be of some use. Is the 
situation serious?” 

“Yes, very. A week ago father and Jim 
started south from Moose Factory. They 
counted on getting back here before snow 
came, and left with only enough grub to 
last a quick journey. That early blizzard 
caught them, and they were snowed up 
for two days. After that, they had to 
leave the canoe, and came on overland, 
but they had no snow-shoes. 

“Half way down Jim broke through the 
ice of a river they were crossing, and they 
lost half their grub. Then on the edge 
of a ravine, father went down with some 
loose snow and broke his leg. Jim dragged 
him to a deserted trapper’s hut but half 
a day’s journey farther on, and left him 
there with what grub there was. That’s 
where he found those broken snow-shoes. 
He came on here. We’ve got to start back 
today. Oh, poor father!” Her grief and 
anxiety mastered her for a moment, but she 
quickly regained control. 

“But can Jim go back so quickly?” 
Temple asked. “Let me go down to camp 
and get one of our men.” 

“No. Your man wouldn’t know the 
trail. Jim can do it, I think. Scarcely a 
winter passes but these Indians go through 
some experience like this. He’ll be ready.” 

Paul said no more, and for the next two 
hours they worked fast, loading the trav¬ 
eling sledge that lay ready in the store 
house. To his relief Temple found that 
all he had learned at camp for use in the 
“Idyll” now stood him in good stead. His 
diamond hitches of the lashings across the 
completed load won even June’s praise. 

Under the circumstances, to discuss the 
thing for which he had come to Fort 
McLeod was impossible. He put the 
thought of it from his mind and bent all 
his energies upon his work. By three 
o’clock the sledge was ready, and with the 


eight splendid dogs whining eagerly in the 
traces, and Jim marvelously recuperated 
at the gee-pole, June held out her hand 
to him in good-bye. 

“You have helped me again when I 
needed you most,” she said with deep feel¬ 
ing. “I wonder if I ever—ever will be 
able to repay you?” 

He took her cold fingers between both 
his bare hands, and searched deep in her 
eyes. For a long moment they stood thus, 
and what he saw in those revealing depths 
made him thrill as he had never thrilled 
before. 

“You have repaid me now,” he said un¬ 
steadily,” battling with a great desire to 
take her in his arms. 

“No, not yet,” she replied, and released 
her hand. 

Jim Albert shouted to the dogs, they 
strained to the first effort, the sledge 
creaked as it left its tracks, and then moved 
across the clearing with increased speed. 
From the edge of the woods June turned 
to wave a last farewell. Paul replied to 
it and the next moment the forest had 
closed behind her. 

All that day Jack Baillie had found 
that his injured foot was rapidly improv¬ 
ing. In fact, so swift was its recovery that 
he declared that he would gladly walk 
home that night in order to spare the dogs. 
The location being but a short distance 
from Fort McLeod, the thought had oc¬ 
curred to stop there with his letter on the 
way back to camp. 

He arrived at sundown to find the fort 
gloomy and deserted except for Maria and 
her husband, a decrepit brave who per¬ 
formed the chores about the place. When 
he learned that June had gone indefinitely, 
his fury was epic. And the prospect of the 
cold two mile tramp home along the river 
trail did not add in the slightest to his 
good humor. 


CHAPTER XV 


T'HE route that Jim Albert took to the 
deserted trapper’s hut where Fleming 
Magregor lay was as direct as the crow 
flies; steadily north and a little east. He 
traveled without trail and without com¬ 
pass following an instinct as sure as that 
of a homing pigeon. Gaunt and haggard, 
but mute and uncomplaining, he plodded 
on, knowing only that his factor needed 
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him, and that June 
depended on him. 

The country they 
traversed was virgin 
forest land. Here 
and there on a tree 
could be seen the 
mark of a timber 
cruiser’s axe, but as 
yet no cutting had 
been done in the dis¬ 
trict. Pine, hemlock, 

Douglas spruce, and 
larch, rose tall 
and straight, their 
branches feathery 
against a cold sky. 

The graceful, naked 
birches shivered in 
the biting wind. 

The going was 
rough. It lay be¬ 
tween hills, across 
frozen trout streams, 
down gullies and 
along ravines. Reg¬ 
ularly the travelers 
changed places, 
whichever was 
trudging ahead to 
break a trail for the 
dogs, falling back to 
handle the gee-pole, 
and vice versa. 

Sometimes o n 
level stretches, or 
on the solid ice of a 
stream June or Al¬ 
bert rode or some¬ 
times both; while 
on downhill work 
they wrestled des¬ 
perately with the 
swooping, skidding 
sledge, June behind 
at a tail rope, and 
Albert ahead at the 
gee-pole. The dogs, 
well-fed, fresh, and 
eager, worked hard. 

With heads low, 
tails high, and pink 
tongues flickering, 
they strained to the task that was at 
once their joy and pride. They seemed 
to relish this test of their mettle after 
whisking June’s winter confection about. 


Crossing the room, June raised the stick of wood that barred the door and 

figure swayed toward her and she threw her 

AT last, when the early sunset showed 
^““lemon-colored between the silhouetted 
trees, June ordered a halt for the night. 
She knew to the ounce what to ask of Tim 
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this day’s travel, 
great though her 
anxiety and her 
father’s need were. 
In days to come 
there might be 
greater demands on 
them both and it 
was then that they 
must be ready. 

They selected for 
their camp a spot 
underneath the high 
north bank of a 
little stream, a spot 
so sheltered that but 
an inch or two of 
snow had drifted in 
during the recent 
blizzard. June 
helped Jim unhar¬ 
ness the dogs, and as 
always after a day’s 
travel, examined the 
pads of their feet 
for cuts or bruises. 
Then, while she un¬ 
lashed the sledge 
load, Jim chopped a 
hole in the ice of the 
stream for the dogs 
to drink, and set 
about gathering suf¬ 
ficient wood for that 
night and the fol¬ 
lowing morning. 

Next June cleared 
a place for the fire, 
and unpacked the 
lighter supplies, 
grub, utensils and 
blankets. The tent 
she left to Albert. 
Unquestioningly she 
shared the common 
labor, for now they 
were beyond the 
pale of race or caste. 
Though they did not 
know it they repre¬ 
sented the inconceiv- 

swung it open, only to start back in amazement The next instant a human a ^] e bravery of the 
arms out just in time to catch it as it fell human soul. To- 

Albert, and she knew that she had asked gether and alone, surrounded by the pitiless 

it today. That he would go on at her desolation, they dared cosmic forces which, 

command until he dropped, past experi- should they make one slip, stood ready to 

ence had taught her. But she saw beyond crush them. On every hand, illimitably, it 
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seemed, stretched the wilderness. In it 
there was no help; no hope; from it no 
appeal. Life here was stripped to its low¬ 
est terms; to terms of food and warmth, 
to the one primal need of keeping the spark 
of life burning. 

YJf/ITH the camp fire crackling cheer- 
** fully Jim Albert thawed out the 
frozen dried fish he had brought for the 
dogs, and gave them their one daily meal. 
When they had finished the animals made 
their own beds, digging warm nests in the 
snow drifts along the bank. 

June had brought the tent for the sake 
of privacy rather than for any added 
warmth it would give her. The really 
severe weather of the winter had not yet 
come, and she would have been perfectly 
comfortable curled up beside the fire in 
her sleeping bag like Jim Albert. But 
now she emphasized their difference in 
caste as well as sex, for the factor’s daugh¬ 
ter is the true princess of the north. 

Together they cooked supper and ate it. 
They talked little and then only about the 
disaster that had sent them on this journey. 
Jim washed the dishes in the remainder of 
the warm melted snow water, and a few 
minutes later June withdrew to her tent. 
Jim prepared for the night and in half an 
hour except for the glow of the fire and 
the motionless figure of the Indian beside 
it, there was no sign of life in the little 
camp. It was as if it had been absorbed 
into the immensity of the universal still¬ 
ness. 

The first crack of dawn found the In¬ 
dian stirring, almost recovered from his 
hardship of the previous day. Breakfast 
was ready when June appeared, and they 
ate heartily. Then, loading the sledge 
with the skill of long practice they set 
out again, plodding doggedly into the 
trackless wastes, just as the sun rose full- 
globed about the southeast horizon. 

For almost three days this was their 
existence, an existence of few words and 
great effort, wrought out under a vast 
silence and inconceivable loneliness. The 
creak of the sledge, the commands of the 
dogs, the white vapor of their breath, 
these were the tokens of animate things 
moving in a vast region of death. 

But though they spoke little, June 
thought much. Fear for her father haunted 
her, but with the patient endurance, almost 


fatalism that her environment had im¬ 
posed upon her, she purposely turned her 
mind to other things. 

Oftenest she thought of Temple, of 
Baillie, and of the strange events that had 
so recently entered her life to change and 
influence it. The farther she went from 
the scene of it all, the clearer, more de¬ 
tached, became her point of view. It was 
as if she had climbed some mountain and 
viewed things at last in their true relation¬ 
ships. 

She had passed through much since that 
night of dread and terror on the island. 
Her first emotions had concerned her reali¬ 
zation of Baillie’s utter unworthiness. 
That final disillusionment and wreck of 
her girlish* romance had been a bitter ex¬ 
perience. With her ideal had gone for a 
while faith in life, in human kind, in 
everything. This was the phase she had 
been passing through the day Briscoe came 
to her with his offer of patronage. 

Then in the midst of her overwhelming 
depression had come the memory of Tem¬ 
ple, and of what he had been in her life 
compared with Baillie. Brave, steadfast, 
quiet, always equal to the occasion, ring¬ 
ing true as pure metal, he had come grad¬ 
ually to represent (to her) the one refu¬ 
tation of all life’s baseness as typified by 
Baillie. He became her anchor to wind- 
ward> the unassailable evidence of fine, 
true things. He saved her from bitter 
cynicism and a distorted image of life. 

At this period her strongest feeling for 
Temple had been one of gratitude, a grat¬ 
itude which she had tried vainly to express 
that day at the fort. His startling reply 
to this effort in abruptly leaving her had 
bewildered and hurt her a little, but she 
did not waver in her allegiance to him. 

That he loved her she knew. Not only 
had he told her so, but his every look 
and deed proved it. This being so, and 
he being what he was, this action must 
have had its good and sufficient reason, 
she felt. His subsequent long absence 
had given her time for meditation and for 
the final clarifying of her feelings. Just 
as with Temple, it had witnessed the reali¬ 
zation of an approaching crisis in their 
relations. 

THIS came in a strange guise. As day 

after day went by and she did not see 
Paul, she fell to dreaming of him. Alone 
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at the. fort, she built for herself a world 
peopled only by themselves. She relived in 
imagination many of the things they had 
done together, recalled their talks grave 
and gay. And gradually, as if he had been 
an essence, he commenced to permeate her 
life, to take possession of it. No waking 
or sleeping thought was free from his 
influence. 

And because she had progressed from a 
girlish worship of his physical prowess to 
a woman’s consciousness of his splendor 
in deeper things, a new glory that was 
inexpressible came to surround him. The 
knowledge came at last that she loved him, 
and alone there she had gloried in it, sing¬ 
ing and laughing through days of ecstasy 
when life had seemed too poignantly per¬ 
fect to be true. He had found her in 
such a mood that morning of the ride upon 
the river ice. 

Now trudging along unbroken trails in 
the teeth of a cruel wind, every step taking 
her farther and farther from Paul, her 
heart cried out for him in this time of 
trouble. She longed to lean upon his calm, 
efficient strength—she who had never 
leaned on anybody—and to hear his words 
of comfort and courage. 

But since that could not be, she found 
solace in the thought of that moment of 
farewell at the fort. The memory of it 
quickened her with a strange, wild glad¬ 
ness, a delicious confqsion. Then, as never 
before she had felt the pull of that mighty 
hidden current of passion in Temple’s na¬ 
ture. Compared with it the magnetism that 
Bail lie had exerted upon her was as noth¬ 
ing. By its very suggestion of undreamed 
depths it made her quiver with strange 
instinctive urgencies she dared not analyze. 

And at such moments as these she saw 
clearly and finally the difference between 
her former feeling for Baillie and the one 
she now held for Paul. The first had 
been infatuation; hectic, opalescent—of 
tinsel and froth; this was love; deep, ir¬ 
resistible, permanent. One was of the 
flesh; the other of flesh, mind and spirit, 
that trinity of life all parts of which are 
equal in holiness and beauty. 

Bent forward against the wind, dog- 
weary after the frozen miles, she thought 
of these things; and the grim, waiting 
wilderness, the cold, the hunger, and the 
bodily fatigue became as nothing. The 
world seemed a place warm and beautiful, 


and colored with the glow of unspeakable 
dreams. 

CHAPTER XVI 

IT was almost four o’clock on the after- 
*noon of the third day that Jim Albert 
broke through an alder and hazel thicket, 
and came out upon the sloping shore of 
a little lake. One swift glance and he 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. A moment 
later when June and the dogs reached 
him, he pointed silently across it. On the 
opposite shore, half a mile away stood a 
small log cabin. 

The girl through the fog of her weari¬ 
ness drew a quick breath. 

“You left him there?” she asked, and 
searched uneasily for the plume of wood 
anoke from the distant chimney that 
would tell of life within. 

The Indian nodded. Then he pointed to 
the sledge. 

“Missy ride; maybe Jim ride too.” 

With the deliberate movements of com¬ 
plete exhaustion, the girl walked to the 
sledge and sank down on the duffle hag. 
Then because the wind-swept ice offered 
excellent surface, Jim followed her ex¬ 
ample, and mushed on the dogs. They 
responded well, but not with the fire of 
three days before. 

The whole party showed the effects of 
their effort. On the way by sun-up daily, 
and traveling until after dark, each hour 
and minute had been a constant effort for 
speed, more speed in their race against 
time. Jim Albert, in poor condition when 
the trip started was constantly at the limit 
of his strength, and June, though always 
physically fit, had begun to fail under the 
sudden abnormal demand. 

The huskies, as if sensing the end of the 
journey, bent to the work, and swinging 
wide to Jim’s “gee” and “haw” snaked the 
sledge across the lake at a lope. The girl 
with constantly growing anxiety searched 
the clear air for the welcome smoke trail 
as they drew near the northern shore, but 
there was no trace of it. 

“You left father plenty of wood and 
matches?” she asked the Indian. 

“Yes. After we fix him leg I cut heap 
wood. Pile urn by bunk.” 

With a merry jingle of harness bells 
the dogs took the sloping bank with a rush 
and came to rest at the top panting and 
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steaming. June leaped off the sledge and 
hurried to the cabin. The heavy door of 
half logs was shut, and the small-paned 
windows covered thickly with hoar frost. 
The latter fact frightened the girl, for it 
meant that there was little if any heat 
inside. She pushed open the door and 
went in. The air was deadly chill. 

T'HE hut consisted of one room almost 

square and about 18 by 15 feet in size. 
In the centre stood a small, pot-bellied iron 
stove, red with rust, the sheet-tin stove-pipe 
of which pierced a ceiling of loose poles 
and a roof of pine slabs. On the floor to 
the right were a few sticks of wood and, 
within hand reach a rude bunk made of 
caribou skin stretched on a framework of 
birch poles. 

Here June found her father, wrapped 
in sleeping robes and blankets, and, to 
judge by his quick breathing, apparently 
asleep. She went towards him eagerly, 
but with the quick precaution of her train¬ 
ing, laid her hand upon the stove even as 
she knelt beside him. Its faint warmth 
told her that the fire had not been dead 
long, and that they had arrived just in 
time. Another twelve hours would have 
made their trip in vain. 

Quickly, practically, she appraised her 
father’s condition. He was sleeping heav¬ 
ily but unnaturally. A bright spot of fever 
burned in each cheek and he muttered in 
delirium. She knew that he lay in the 
fever coma that was the result of his injury 
and the exposure that had followed it. 

Stepping to the door she called Jim 
and together they set about the urgent 
work of fire-making, their fatigue forgot¬ 
ten in the joy of their success. As June 
worked she took in other details of her 
surroundings. It was obvious as Jim had 
said that the cabin was a deserted trap¬ 
per’s hut. Visible chinks in the log walls 
and a puddle of melted snow water on 
the floor which told of a leaky roof, testi¬ 
fied to its dilapidation. The wind whistled 
mournfully through these apertures. Flem¬ 
ing Magregor’s was the only bunk. In 
one corner was an old provision box, and 
in another a rusted trap, broken beyond 
all hope of repair. The dead weeds of the 
previous summer still clung in the earthen 
floor. 

Here indeed was work to be done, and 
when the little round stove was roaring, 


and the stove-pipe crackling with new heat, 
they plunged into it. As fire was the first 
necessity, food was the second. J une 
found on top of the stove the empty tin 
dishes that had held her father’s meagre 
rations, and tears filled her eyes at their 
pitiful, mute testimony to his long days 
of hunger. With anxious haste she melted 
snow in a saucepan and commenced the 
preparation of a broth. 

When it was ready she succeeded with 
Jim Albert’s help, in getting the sick man 
to drink a little of it. The scalding stuff 
gradually brought him back to conscious¬ 
ness, and he recognized June and the In¬ 
dian. Then after taking the medicines 
June had brought, he sank back to sleep 
refreshed, and with the knowledge that 
all was well. 

But the girl with life-long experience of 
wilderness accidents knew that it would 
be two or three days before he would be 
entirely rational again. 

The simple camp arrangements were 
quickly made. June piled her usual mat¬ 
tress of pine boughs on the floor by the 
stove and prepared to stay by her father’s 
side. She gave the tent to Jim Albert and 
he made a snug bivouac in the lee of the 
lake shore, though expecting to cook the 
meals for the camp and eat with the others 
in the cabin. 

That first night and all the next day 
the two stood alternate four-hour watches 
beside the sick man. So great was their 
fatigue after the race* north, that they 
dropped asleep the minute they were re¬ 
lieved. But despite this they gradually 
repaired the cabin, so that by the second 
day it was a wind-stopped habitation. 

“When take um factor?” inquired Jim. 

“Not yet,” June told him. “He isn’t 
strong enough to be moved yet.” 

Albert grunted and held up the thumb 
of his right hand. 

“Snow,” he said laconically. 

J UNE looked thoughtful. Jim’s aching 
rheumatic thumb infallibly forecasted 
bad weather, and she knew there would be 
snow within forty-eight hours. Could they 
risk the delay? She estimated their resources 
carefully. With the ordinary blizzard of 
this time of year, and allowing an extra 
day for the journey south, she felt they 
would be safe, though their margin for 
emergencies would be small. But against 
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this she set the incalculable benefit to her 
father of the added days of rest and nurs¬ 
ing, and she decided to remain. 

N ext morning they made their final 
preparations. Jim chopped quantities of 
wood, guyed die faithful but declining 
stove-pipe with moose gut from an old 
snow-shoe, and reinforced the chinks be¬ 
tween the logs. Late that afternoon the 
temperature rose ten degrees, a black, ugly- 
looking mass of clouds drove down from 
the north on a howling gale, and the snow 
began. 

At dinner the Indian came in breathless, 
his dark face wet with melted flakes. 

“By gar, a bad one,” he said. “You no 
go out tonight, missy. No can see, no 
can hear. One blow of wind and pouf! 
you gone. Dogs dig in ver* deep tonight.” 

At seven o’clock he went, not to return 
until morning, June having refused his 
offer to share watches with her that night. 
When he had gone she placed the two can¬ 
dles which lighted the cabin on a stump, 
and drawing the provision box close to the 
stove, sat down to mend her father’s 
clothes which had been damaged on the 
disastrous trip south. 

About her was the constant clamor of die 
storm, the trembling and creaking of the 
cabin, the clicking of icy flakes against 
the windows and the roaring diapason of 
the forest as the wind swept through it. 

And in her solitude she thought of Tem¬ 
ple. What was he doing now, she won¬ 
dered. How much longer would he remain 
in the north? He had told her that the 
Graphics had almost finished their work, 
and she wondered what the completion of 
it would bring to them both. The thought 
brought home to her more sharply than 
ever before the contrast between their lives, 
and she tried to visualize the existence to 
which he would return. 

The high lights of that existence she 
knew from Baillie’s glowing description 
of it, but now she found that she could 
not orientate Paul clearly in its setting, 
and she realized with a little shock of sur¬ 
prise how really little she knew about him. 

Would he resume a gay, butterfly life 
such as Bail lie had used so often to dazzle 
her ignorant eyes? Where did he live? 
Who were his friends? He had told her 
none of these things, except in a general 
way on the first day of their meeting, and 
she tried to imagine them. The result was 


a glorified picture of him moving com- 
mandingly, amid a world of splendor. 

Against this picture her own equipment 
for the world seemed petty, childish, 
worthless. Even though he did love her, 
she thought mournfully could she ever hope 
to keep his love among the glorious, radiant 
creatures who, she was sure, inhabited the 
metropolis ? 

r T t HE storm without raged in a sudden 
spasm of fury, shaking the flimsy hut as 
if it were a toy in the hand of a giant. The 
tiny rataplan of the snow increased to a 
frenzied drumming and the forest shouted 
its tumult. Then suddenly there came a 
lull of absolute stillness when, to June, 
the sputter of a candle sounded loudly. 

And in that moment there sounded a 
feeble tapping at the door and a faint 
moan. Startled June straightened up. 
Then she smiled with relief. Probably 
one of the dogs, unable to find shelter from 
the wind, was pleading to be taken into 
the cabin. The girl had just resumed her 
sewing when the sounds came again, louder 
this time. 

Puzzled and a little alarmed, the girl 
rose and put down her work. Dogs did 
not whine like that. Crossing the room 
she raised the 6tick of wood that barred 
the door and swung it open, only to start 
back in amazement. The next instant a 
human figure swayed toward her, and she 
threw her arms out just in time to catch 
it as it fell. The storm, sweeping down 
again with renewed fury, drew a great 
draft of air out into the night, and ex¬ 
tinguished one of the flickering candles. 
In the darkness June dragged her burden 
inside, shut the door again and barred it. 

Relighting the candle she returned to 
the prostrate figure which she discovered 
now, was that of a woman. Turning the 
stranger over she saw framed in the capote 
of the rich furs, an unconscious face, 
pinched and blue with cold and exhaustion. 
A hasty examination revealed a white patch 
of frostbite on one cheek, but the hands, 
when she had drawn off the gloves, were 
unscathed. 

Yet those hands fascinated June. White 
and delicate, obviously unused to the toil 
of their environment, the fingers were 
loaded with rings whose gems glittered in 
the dim candle light. June had never seen a 
woman who wore so many rings. 
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For an instant the girl sat dazed before 
an absolutely insoluble problem. That 
anyone should have reached the cabin, one 
tiny dot in an illimitable wilderness, on a 
night like this, was miracle enough; but 
that it should be a woman, and one patently 
alien to her surroundings, almost partook 
of the supernatural. Who was this stran¬ 
ger, and whence had she come? 

After the first moment of inaction, June 
recovered herself and set about restoring 
the other. Leaving her on the floor, she 
got a basin of tea from the saucepanful 
which constantly simmered on top of the 
stove, and forced some of it down the 
stranger’s throat. Then she commenced 
gently to strip off the other’s furs. 

These, in their quality and completeness, 
astonished the girl. Evidently their owner 
knew how to dress for the northern winter. 
Beneath the furs she found a beautifully 
made suit of rich material. 

Chafing the helpless woman’s hands, 
and forcing her to drink more hot tea from 
time to time, she applied the only restora¬ 
tives she knew. Finally there was a con¬ 
vulsive gasp, a heaving of the chest, and 
the eyelids fluttered. A moment later they 
opened wide and stared unseeingly up at 
the pole ceiling. 

“There!” said June. “I guess you’re 
all right now. Drink some of this,” and 
again she offered the tea. 

The stranger, as if roused by the sound 
of the human voice, turned her head and 


looked at June with blue eyes in which the 
light of reason was rapidly dawning. 

“Who—wha—where am I ?” she said 
faintly after a prolonged scrutiny. 

“You’re in a cabin on Loon Lake,” June 
told* her. “I found you outside fifteen 
minutes ago. You were out in the storm 
but you fainted when I opened the door/’ 

“Ah-Oh I remember now. . 

The storm. I saw your light. ... I 
thought I’d never make it.” Her imper¬ 
ious brows contracted suddenly and a look 
of ill temper crossed her face. “Why 
didn’t you come sooner?” she demanded 
with a flash of irritation. “I thought I’d 
die out there. I almost did.” 

June looked at her in amazement. This 
was not the spirit of the north. 

“I came as soon as I could,” she ex¬ 
plained, “and of course I understand how 
you felt. But tell me—if you don’t mind 
my asking—where have you come from, 
how on earth do you happen to be here? 
I had no idea there was anyone within a 
hundred miles of us.” 

“You didn’t!” It was the other’s turn 
to be astonished. “I thought everybody 
knew about us. I’m Gertrude Mackay of 
A1 Bergman’s Stellar Film Company, and 
we’re up here doing a big piece. Our 
camp’s on an arm of Loon Lake and I was 
takin’ a look around when that damn bliz¬ 
zard came up. I was tryin’ to find my wav 
back when I saw your light and finally 
managed to get here.” 


(To be continued) 
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OF PARIS AND FORT LEE. HIS 
METHODS AND HIS ARTISTIC HISTORY 


T H I S is a story written, 
hundreds of girls who 
the Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine-World Film Cor¬ 
poration “Beauty and 
Brains” Contest, and sec¬ 
ond, for the thousands of 
people from ocean to ocean 
who are interested in Mau¬ 
rice Tourneur’s pictures. 

For the former it is an 
intimate picture of the man 
who will instruct and direct 
the eleven successful beau¬ 
ties; for the latter it will 
give some sidelights on the 
career and work of a di¬ 
rector whose photodramas 
have furnished enjoyment 
for them. 

In the all too short list of 
great directors that the won¬ 
derful new art has produced 
the name of Maurice Tour¬ 
neur must be given a dis¬ 


first, for the 
have entered 



Maurice Tourneur, chief director of the 
World Film Corporation. 


Below , the noted director explaining a 
scene to Vivian Martin and injecting 
“punch” into the “business.” 


tinctive place. Back of the remarkable 
list of pictures that have come from his 
camera can be seen the years 
of training and experience 
of the French stage. 

Yet you will never detect 
a foreign accent in any pic¬ 
ture of American life that 
he has ever produced. His 
work is not hyphenated. 
His American pictures are 
more American than many 
Yankee directors can make 
them; and still he knows 
Paris so well that he can 
find true Parisian scenes 
right in New York City. An 
instance of this was shown 
in one of his recent pictures, 
“Trilby,” in which he took 
the famous Macdougall Al¬ 
ley, the last trench of Bo¬ 
hemian art in America, and 
lo—there was Paris. 

The first time I saw 
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Tourneur he was perched 
high on a scaffolding un¬ 
der the hot glass roof of 
the massive Fort Lee 
Studio directing his ar¬ 
tillery fire on a scene be¬ 
low. Had he worn a 
uniform he would have 
been my idea of a French 
Artillery officer. 

When he is directing 
a company, he dominates 
it — because the players 
bow to his superior 
knowledge and training. 
But anyone who gives 
him a good suggestion is 
his friend for life. 

Tourneur has lived 
with the stage fifteen 
years. He was born in 
Paris 39 years ago. Be¬ 
fore he attained note as 
an actor and student of 
drama, he was known as 
a painter of no mean 
ability. While an actor 
and producer of the legi¬ 
timate stage he played 
leads with Mme. Re jane, 
in England and South 
America, and assisted her 
in the stage direction. 

Then came moving 
pictures. While they 
were merely moving pic¬ 
tures Tourneur was not 
interested in them, but 
as the day of the photo¬ 
play dawned, Tourneur 
saw the possibilities in 
the new art. He writes 
nearly all his own scripts 
as he says it is difficult to 
find anyone who can 
think photoplays. 

Before he starts work 
he knows just what each 
player should do and just 
how each study should be 
arranged. His capacity 
for work is great, because 
of this ability to plan it 
well before he starts. 
WTiile it is impossible to 
at all times produce a 
photoplay in the order in 


/ 



Tourneur, perched high on a s caffold ing, d ir ects 
his artillery fire on the scene below. 


which the scenes are ar¬ 
ranged in the script, he 
aims to begin with the 
simpler, easier scenes, and 
works the actors to a 
climax as in a stage pro¬ 
duction. His pictures are 
comment enough on the 
success of h i s practical 
methods. 

Maurice Tourneur be¬ 
lieves that the future 
plays of the screen will 
be written by men who 
w r ill devote their lives to 
this work. He abhors 
the present so- called 
scenario writers, and a 
scenario department that 
grinds out scripts can get 
no sympathy from him. 

With his intimate 
knowledge of the mech¬ 
anism of the stage it is 
not unnatural that Tour- 
neau prefers artificial sets 
and the studio to out of 
door locations. 

“Many actors simply 
won’t act in the open,” 
he says. “It is very well 
to display the beauties of 
nature, but the story, and 
the movements and ex¬ 
pressions that tell the 
story in a photoplay are 
more important. We can 
get scenery in saddle pic¬ 
tures. Out door lights 
are uncertain and can 
not be depended upon. 
The expressions can not 
be made to register as 
they should. In a studio 
with carefully built sets 
and well regulated light' 
ing, the slightest movt 
and most subtle expres¬ 
sion registers accurately. 
In a studio you may 
emphasize your story with 
the slightest glances from 
one character to another, 
while the great outdoor 
locations hurt and artist 
try would be utterly 
wasted.” 
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We say: Myrtle Steelman on her bed with a book, and on her front sidewalk with a pup. 
But the press-agent said: Miss Stedman in her boudoir, and—with her imported herring- 
hound—lingering in the approach to her town house. But laying aside editorial matter- 
of-factness as well as the publicist’s flattery. Miss Stedman is a chief Morosco attribute, 
and during the past montn has been the subject of hot transcontinental debate by rival 
offices. The latest: she remains with Morosco. 

























The Houses They 
Are Born In 


AN OPTICAL REVUE OF REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE AMERICAN PHOTO¬ 
PLAY STUDIOS, FROM THE 
"ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


The American studio, at Santa Barbara, California, is a perfect rein¬ 
carnation of the spirit of Mission days. The architecture of the padres, 
with its spacious courts and low buildings, especially adapts itself to 
photoplay purposes, and the little garden is a fine filming spot. 
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The Lasky studio in Hollywood resembles an armed camp, a big-gun base 
and a line of trenches, all in one. On this compact daylight stage Farrar 
made much of “Carmen,” and all of the Lasky pictures have been 
created here in most of their parts. The indoor studio, used only at 
night and in bad weather, is seen in the background, a trifle to the right. 



This Universal sunshine arena is positively the world’s largest stage. 
On it more than half a score of photoplay features have been made at 
one time. Actors, actresses, directors, camera men and a dozen mechan¬ 
ical crews have room to bustle about—a dizzying maze of artistic labor. 
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One of the most beautiful studios in the world is the Edendale estab¬ 
lishment of Colonel Selig. This is the parent of his group of studios, 
and is erected on the site (in all probability) of Southern California’s 
original motion picture activities. One of the shrines within this now 



At Ithaca, New York, the Wharton brothers, in a groveland studio with 
a curfewshallnotring-tower, made the dashing “Adventures of Elaine," 
and numerous other photodramas well known to movieseers. 
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The Houses They are Born In 


historic quadrangle is a tiny little platform of weather-warped boards, 
nestling behind the glass studio as a statue reposes behind a pillar, on 
which tradition has placed the first of California’s genuinely staged 
scenes in active photography. Many noted screen stars debuted here. 


Perfectly equipped is the new Biograph palace of camera-shooting on 
East 175th street. New York. It is quiet there, with no hint that just 
over horizon to the south teems the most wonderful city of modem times. 
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The Lubin studio, at Twentieth street and Indiana avenue, Philadelphia, 
is the home of the manifold photographic activities of this drama manu¬ 
factory. It has outdoor and indoor facilities, and at least seventy percent 
of the Luhin plays you see are made within sight and sound of this 
quite grass court and the walls of glass. 



The Morosco studio, in Los Angeles, is white as the California sunshine 
which beats back pitilessly from its severe walls. One of the youngest 
studios in point of productive age, it is also one of the best of them 
in manufacturing photoplays full of art and punch. 
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No, this is not a full-rigged ship lying down on its side for a nap. This 
is the Balboa Studio at Long Beacn, twenty-two miles south of Los 
Angeles, and you are looking into the sunshine stage, where an ingeni¬ 
ous arrangement of cloth shields, worked by lines, tempers the fierce 
semi-tropic light according to the camera man's temper. 


Above is a view of the Peerless indoor studio, at Fort Lee, JN. J. 
Here some of the World Film Corporation’s features have come into 
being. And beneath this crystal hip-roof will be proved the talents 
of the eleven winners of the big Photoplay Magazine-World Film 
“Beauty and Brains” contest. 
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Lubinville is in Coronado, a peninsula across the Bay of San Diego. 
Here is one of the world’s most famous resort hotels, and according to 
the United States Weather Bureau, a more equable temperature than 
any other spot in America. 



The stately Edison studio at Fordham Road and Decatur Avenue, 
Bedford Park, New York City, is surrounded by a small town. This 
studio was entirely gutted by fire about a year ago, and its new interior 
represents the latest word in photographic mechanics. To the right of 
the bushy tree a descending fire-escape points to the window of Mabel 
Trunnelle’s dressing-room. 
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This little stage is much bigger in product than it seems to the eye. It 
is the outdoor platform of Kalem’s Hollywood studio, and here some of 
the most interesting plays of this company have been lensically inuraed 
and released to the eye-hungry public. 



Inceville is a dynamic city of studios where three years ago was a 
wilderness on a desolate shore some miles north of Santa Monica. 
Here company upon company works ceaselessly. These apparent shacks 
house wonderful machinery and the equipment of not one but many 
palatial homes. Here Billie Burke's recent pictures were made. 
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If you have a reverential feeling for David Wark the First, take off 
your hat. This is his business institution: a group of buildings collec¬ 
tively known as the Fine Arts studio, Los Angeles. However, Mr. 
Griffith works everywhere, and no house seems big enough to roof his 
coming scenes; for instance, behold a gigantic display elsewhere in this 
issue. 



In this arena of hilarity and confusion, on the northwestern outskirts 
of Los Angeles, a big percentage of a war-stricken world’s laughs creep 
to the light. Yes, it is the Keystone home. 
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The court of the Vitagraph studio, in the outland of Brooklyn, would 
remind you of nothing but the castleyard of a beefy, belted and bel¬ 
ligerent earl—suddenly modernized. In all this array of mechanics, 
actors and directors there is an air of aggressive, independent artistic 
feudal sovereignty. Above the wagons and the motor busses is the 
principal indoor studio. 



The Pathe studio in Jersey City, perched like a chateau on the right 
bank of the Hudson. Fox nas been using this studio for half a year, and 
here Herbert Brenon has made some of his biggest pictures. 
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The Smalleys in their Los Angeles home and at its gates. Mrs. Smalley—Lois 
Webber—is one of the very few women directors, and unquestionably the most 
successful. Phillips Smalley is equally known as actor and director. Mrs. Smalley’s 
best-known picture is “The Hypocrites,” which has caused a deal of discussion all 
over the country. Its director has the masculine force combined with feminine sym¬ 
pathies and intuition which seem the peculiarly combined gifts of women of genius. 
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T HIS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of Photoplay Magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are eager to serve you. but 
don’t ask foolish questions : don’t ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. Write on 
one side of your paper only; put your name and 
address on each page; always sign your name, but 
give a title for use in the magazine. Your 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
as possible. Don’t send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
questions. Address your letters to “Questions 
and Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago.” 


A. N., Los Angeles. —“Where are the Talmadge 
sisters playing? Seems to me I saw Norma on 
the street here the other day.” You probably did, 
for she is playing with the Griffith Triangle studio 
in your city, and probably wanders away from 
home like everyone else. Essanay’s Chicago studios 
are glass enclosures—when a winter wind is blow¬ 
ing around Argyle and Broadway and making slap¬ 
stick comedy of Lake Michigan, an out door studio 
is no place to take pictures. In Vitagraph’s 
“Crooky Scruggs” you probably refer to Anna 
Laughlin. although your description of her is 
rather hard to follow in recollection. Your Eliza¬ 
beth Burbridge questions are answered elsewhere. 
Charles W’inninger has appeared in Universal pic¬ 
tures—“Mr. Flirt in Wrong” for one, and Con¬ 
stance Collier will be seen very soon in Morosco 
films. 

R. J. M., Ayer. Mass. —In regard to the scenario 
market, we again ask that you follow Captain 
Peacocke’s series of articles and that you rely upon 
the information found therein. You can just as 
well submit your manuscript yourself as to pay 
someone else for doing so, because, no matter wnat 
they may tell you, it is necessary for them to sub¬ 
mit the manuscripts to the various editors the same 
as you do. 

K. G. A., Berkeley, Calif. —Blue Is not used; 
players before the camefa use the regular theatri¬ 
cal make-up, although it is not accentuated as 
much as it Is on the stage. Carmine is used on the 
lips. White however is displaced by yellow in 
screen make-up, as yellow gives the same results 
and removes any danger of halation : in “The God¬ 
dess,” Miss Stewart’s costume, instead of really 
being white, is a vivid yellow. 

D. B., Sonora, Calif. —None of the studios are 
running schools to teach their work, and visitors 
are forever getting in the way. If you can prove 
that yon are of some use to them, they would 
rather pay you real money than to have you 
around minus salary doing nothing—or doing 
nothing well. 

A. P., Los Angeles.— Henry Walthall Is with 
the Essanay’s Chicago studio and lives on the north 
side pear the film studio. He is married to a 
non-professional. Charles Chaplin toured America 
in various productions before going into the mov¬ 
ing pictures, and played in your city. You will 
find Marguerite Clark's picture among the one 
hundred. When there are certain pictures you 
would like to see, you should mention it to your 
theatre manager, and if good business reasons do 
not prevent, ne will gladly procure them for ex¬ 
hibition.* 


E. S.. Exeter, N. II.—The music which is played 
with the photoplays Is passing through a great 
change at present. For a long time, when moving 
pictures were new, the popular songs of the day 
were usually the only selections but it soon became 
evident that in most instances they did not fit— 
were not in harmony with the play. At the present 
time, several of tne distributing companies are 
issuing musical scores for use in connection with 
their plays, and these are made up of music which 
is very appropriate to the play, from adaptations 
of existing music and from original compositions 
specially written. The old days of “anything, 
mainlv rag time,” without regard for the fitness 
of things nas passed. The “Birth of a Nation” 
was the first big demonstration of the powerful 
effect to he secured through appropriate music and 
Joseph Carl Briel, the composer and adapter, has 
been engaged by Triangle. 

T. W. G., Washington, D. C.—We recognize the 
fact that as a rule the play-name is rather mean¬ 
ingless in speaking of the person who played a 
certain role, and for that reason whenever It is 
possible we endeavor to make some reference to the 
characteristics of the role itself. In “The Birth 
of a Nation” you will note that we usually refer 
to Walthall as the “Little Colonel,” as this marks 
him to every one who has seen the play. Your 
suggestion is good. 

O. H., Chicago, voices our sentiments exactly: 
“It seems to me every other questioner is asking 
whether Francis Bushman Is married or not. He 
Is my favorite actor, but I don’t see what differ¬ 
ence that should make. The acting is what counts 
and when it comes to that, he’s peerless.” (And 
then you know about that amethyst ring—but 
we’re off that subject for good.) 

H. B. N., Birmingham, Ala.— “Hints on Photo¬ 
play Writing,” by Captain Leslie T. l’eacocke. 
started in the May issue of Photoplay Magazine 
and we are able to supply all the back numbers 
except the first: the May issue is exhausted. Ed¬ 
ward Earle, of the Edison Company, should be ad¬ 
dressed at the company’s New York studio: no. he 
has not been in Arizona or anywhere else; that is 
another Edward Earle. 

E. M. C., San Francisco. —Dorothy Kelly, of 
Yitagrapb, was born in Philadelphia—(we never 
knew just why we liked Philadelphia so well 
before)—on Lincoln’s birthday, 1894. which makes 
her lust old enough to vote. She is five feet three: 
in the ones with the high heels! She has never 
been with any company but the Vitagrapb, is un¬ 
married and signs her letters “Cheerily, Dorothy 
D. Kellythe “happy ending.” 
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G. E. D., Everett, Wash. —It is said that 
Margery Daw’s opportunity came while Geraldine 
Farrar was in California for the diming of Carmen. 
Miss Farrar was charmed and felt that she recog¬ 
nized ability In her. So she was the little sister 
in “The Chorus Lady,’’ when Lasky filmed the 
Cleo Uidgely version. Marie Doro is with the 
Griffith studio of the Triangle at the present 
moment; Pauline Frederick and Hazel Dawn are 
with Famous Players in the east; Rosemary Theby 
is with eastern Universal. You may address Billie 
Burke in care of this department. 


Bismark, N. Dak. —Frances Nelson, so long in 
Universal plays. Is now with the World Film 
Corporation. One of the most recent pictures in 
which she appears is “The Stolen Voice,” in 
which she Is the mutinee-girl who falls in love 
with the matinee-idol. Robert Warwick, opposite 
whom Fate later gives her the opportunity to play, 
when both she and the star had been won over 
to the screen. 


C. R. M., Cincinnati. —Mrs. Mary Maurice is at 
the Vitagraph studio in Brooklyn and a letter 
will reach her there. Yes. she played for a long 
time in legitimate plays before becoming a member 
of the Vitagraph company. She does not appear 
in Ilepworth’s "My Old Dutch.’’ as this is a 
picture made in England, though handled in 
America by Universal. 


H. A., Milwaukee. —Lottie Briscoe joined Lubin 
in 1911, playing opposite Arthur Johnson, and 
continued with this company through 1912, 1913 
and 1914. She left them some time ago. and 
neither she nor Mr. Johnson is playing at the 
present time. 


C. W.. Denver, and M. M. M., Omaha. —Edwin 
August Is only part of his name: here is all of it, 
Edwin August Phillip von der Butz, and he has 
played under various names in different countries. 
He is with the World films at present. Mary 
Pickford and Owen Moore are with different 
companies. 


I. G. B., Toronto. —“I see in the November issue 
one of your correspondents tried to describe you, 
but without success. He’s only like the rest of us 
though—we are as curious as can be about our old 
Answer Man.’’ There it goes again with this 
“old” Answer Man stufT! Essanay’s “Dignified 
Family” was written by Joseph Roach, the hus¬ 
band of Ruth Stonehouse, and Miss Stonehouse 
has the leading_ role; Melville is Eugene Acker. 
In Biograph's “The Fixer,’’ the title role is played 
by Irma Dawkins: the maid and her lover are 
Adila Comer and Gus Plxley ; the quarrelsome two 
are Marie Newton and Jack Mulhall. 


A Friend in the Union Trust Building, Balti- 
MORE.^sends us a very interesting Bushman note. 
It seems that Mr. Bushman will be in the east 
so constantly during the next few months that 
he has leased a home in Green Spring Valley, 
Baltimore, and plans to have his mother come 
there—Baltimore is their old home, you know— 
and keep "home” for him. He has a six months’ 
lease and expects to be down from New York at 
least for the week ends and. of course, for Christ¬ 
mas and mother’s plum pudding. 


J. G. B., Toronto. — l’es, Alice Joyce was the 
“White Goddess,’’ and Tom Moore her lover. 
Norma Talmadge did not play in “The Girl Who 
Might Have Beenw*e gave the cast of this 
recently. Naomi Childers, Vitagraph’s Grecian 
girl, was a professional reader and classic dancer 
before joining them. She came from St. Louis. 
In Biograph’s “Drab Sister,” Louise Vale and 
Madge Kirby are the sisters. 


B. B., El Paso. —Franklin Ritchie is Pierre in 
“The Soul of Pierre.” Harold Lockwood is playing 
opposite May Allison in the American pictures. 
Marguerite Snow is still with Metro and there 
is no reason to suppose that she is contemplating 
any sort of a change, except that, since Beverly 
Bayne has Joined them, she is to have a company 
of her own, as the old Bushman-Bayne combina¬ 
tion haa been revived. 


I. D. H., So. Norwalk, Conn., writes about 
Earle Williams this month. “Last week a new 
theatre opened in Norwalk, and Earle Williams 
appeared in person. He said he wished to state 
that he was not married, not engaged to any 
member of his company nor to Anita Stewart (be 
pronounced the T long, as in ‘high’), but he 
added he didn’t know how long he would be able 
to hold out. He is much better looking off stage 
than he is in pictures, and has a very pleasing 
voice. He had on a gray suit and gray topped 
shoes. He drove up from New Y’ork in his ear. 
as It Is only a matter of forty-two miles. I’ve 
seen his Jap chauffeur in pictures lots of times.” 


F. N. N., San Francisco, says, “I should like 
to see Mary Pickford play Eleanor Haliowell 
Abbott’s ‘Little Eve Edgerton.’ Twice have I read 
that snappy little story today, and twice have I 
come to the conclusion that Mary Pickford as Eve 
would be inimitable. Forgive me if I have tres¬ 
passed where angels fear to tread, but some maga¬ 
zines can do most anything, so here’s hoping.” 
Seemingly a very appropriate vehicle for the little 
scintillator and we wonder she has never had an 
opportunity to travel in it. 


E. H. S., San Francisco. —The why’s and where¬ 
fore’s of Mary Pickford’s trip to Japan were 
proper settings and environment for the taking of 
"Madame Butterfly.’’ However, the war upset the 
plans, and Famous Players decided that their 
studios and America’s beautiful gardens could 
produce more appropriate scenery than Japan it¬ 
self. You know when you build your own land¬ 
scape you can have it any way you want it! The 
"Butterfly’’ was released November 8. 


G. M. R., Watertown, N. Y.. and K. D., Minne¬ 
apolis.— Once more we lmyonet a rumor. “Tell 
me whether Charlie Chaplin and Billy Anderson 
are dead.” No they’re not—who told you so? 
Neither is Norma Talmadge married. 


V. D.. Chicago. —Dorothy Farnum is not related 
to the Dustin-William-Marshall clan, and Marshall 
Farnum is not a player but a director, with the 
World films. Dustin Farnum long played the 
"Squaw Man,” and “The Virginian” in its premier 
presentation featured him in the title role. (Under 
the title of “The Virginian,” Dustin Farnum was 
interviewed in July Photoplay Magazine, and 
“Bill Farnum” was one of the points of interest in 
the October issue—we can supply both numbers 
at the usual 15c.) We do not have the exact date 
of Dustin Farnum’s last appearance in Chicago. 
At the present time Dustin has been featuring the 
opening programmes of the Triangle and you read 
"The Iron Strain,’’ in the November issue, in which 
he takes the principal role, as Chuck Hemtningtcay. 
Read those two interviews and see if they do not 
give you all the further information you desire. 


J. II. O.. Oriskany Falls. N. Y.—We are en¬ 
tirely out of the May issue^of Photoplay Magazine 
and therefore can not send you either the "Sweet¬ 
hearts” story nor the Alice Joyce story. 


F. G., Cincinnati. —"Her Triumph," the Famous 
Players’ Gaby Deslys play, was produced in France 
and is the only one of their films in which she has 
appeared. There is no announcement of a future 
picture in which she is to play. Margaret Anglin 
is not under contract with any of the film pro¬ 
ducers. 


G. E. M., Akron. O. — It is Liia and not Lela— 
Lila Chester of Thanhouser. Francis X. Bushman 
should be addressed at the Metro’s New York office 
since he is playing in the east at the present time. 
"1 think Francis Bushman is simply great, and 
since the new Strand Theatre has been built go to 
see him in all his plays.” See, didn’t we tell you! 


Z. G., San Antonio, Tex., and G. E. B., Asbury 
Park, N. J.—Cleo Madison was born In Blooming¬ 
ton, Illinois, which is also the home of Margaret 
Illlngton. She is five feet four, has gray eyes and 
red brown hair and weighs 138. Probably her best 
known play Is “The Trey o’ Hearts.” Anne Shel- 
Unyton In Fox’s “From the Valley of the Missing,” 
is Jane Miller, and Mrs. Vandeceur is Katherine 
Calhoun. 
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Instruction, by 
correspondence is the 
cheapest and best way 
for the poor man' 


lie often thought ifI could 
ham had the opportunity 
of a course in die I.C.S. 
when a boy, it would have 
saved me many a sleepless 
night? Jfirtn.. JjtStfufC 


You admit the International Correspondence Schools are a 
good thing. You’d take a course right now “if”—“except”— 


i INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS] 


. Box E 1073 . SCRANTON. PA. 1 

| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


“If” what? If you weren’t so “overworked,” with such “long hours,” 
or had more strength and energy? Didn’t John Mitchell get his training 
after working 12 hours a day as a mine boy ? 

Wasn’t it Edison who stayed up half the night to read every get-at-able 
book on electricity ? Didn’t he educate himself in spite of every handicap 
you could ever have ? Spend as much time in I. C. S. study as you do in 
reading the newspapers and you’ll get 
that promotion before you know it. 

All big men who have made their 
mark in the world had the ambition 
—the determination —to improve their 
spare time, to train themselves for 
big work. You, too, can possess 
power, money and happiness if you’ll 
only make the effort. The reward is 
great—it’s worth it. 

Here’s all we ask: Merely mail 
this coupon. Put it up to us without 
paying or promising. Let us send you 
the details of others’ success through 
the I. C. S., and then decide. Mark 
and mail this coupon now. 
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E. S., Ybhka, Calif. —“Why Is it, that no mat¬ 
ter how poverty stricken our nero may be, he can 
always afford a shave before blowing out the gas 
and bidding farewell to this cole, cole, world.” 
Well, even moving picture barbers have to live, you 
know. 


E. C., Nashville. Tenx. —In Famous Players* 
“Seven Sisters,” Count Horkoy , Mid's (Margue¬ 
rite Clark) lover, is Conway Tearle. Both Norma 
and Constance Talmadge are now with the Griffith 
branch of Triangle. 


M. B., Fobt Smith, Ark., says something about 
Cleo Madison that will please many of our readers. 
“I wrote her and she sent me an answer and also 
the dearest picture.” Remember that when you 
want to write one of your favorite players. 

L. S. F.. Griffin, Ga.— No, Charlie Chaplin has 
not been in your city recently. He may have been 
there during his legitimate career but not since he 
has become exclusively a mural decoration. 


M. K.. Manchester, Vt., and L. K., Hamilton, 
O.—In the “Romance of Elaine,” the professor is 
Arnold Daly. Harold Lockwood was with Selig 
for a time. 


J. H. K., Dallas, Tbx.—Y our BuRhman-Bayne 
questions have all been answered under other titles 
and so we shall not repeat. However, any time 
you have questions. Just remember where you spent 
your vacation and send them to that city. 


I. W., Altoona, Pa.— Violet Mersereau and 
William Garwood are both with the Imp branch 
of the Universal, but they are not related. 


W. D. C., Ashbvili.e, N. C.—There is no better 
beginning in theatrical work than the stock com¬ 
pany. Stock is very comprehensive, gives oppor¬ 
tunities for nearly all kinds of work, and is thor¬ 
ough. The company may be either legitimate or 
studio, the idea is the same in either case. There 
is no easy way—very few make even a moderate 
success or it anyway. 


M. A., Philadelphia. —California furnished 
practically all of the scenes in the “Birth of a 
Nation,” most of them having been taken in and 
around Hollywood. A few. however, were taken in 
Texas. Cora, the mother, in Lasky’s “Secret 
Orchard,” is Cleo Rldgely, and Diane, her daughter, 
is Blanche Sweet. Theodore Roberts is the duke’s 
older adviser, the duke being Edward Maekay and 
his wife, Gertrude Keller. 


H. A. F., Ridgewood. N. J.—James Kirkwood 
Is directing for the Famous Players. 


L. P.. Wichita. Kan. —Edna Purvlance, the 
pretty blonde who is playing so successfully oppo¬ 
site Charlie Chaplin in his recent Essanay come¬ 
dies. comes from Lovelock, Nevada. We have not 
heard that Chaplin Intends to return to Keystone, 
or the Triangle as it is now, but there are always 
a great many rumors afloat. 


M. II. J. W., Stafnton, Va. —The girl in “Help 
Wanted,” was Lois Meredith and her lover Owen 
Moore. Marguerite Clark is unmarried; Julie 
Cruze. whose picture appeared in the October is¬ 
sue. is an only child. Those two New Englanders, 
William and Dustin Farnum, the former with Fox 
and the latter with Triangle, are brothers. There 
is another brother, Marshall Farnum. who is direct¬ 
ing for Equitable of the World program. 


G. T., New York. —Address Lillian Drew and 
Richard Travers at Essanay’s Chicago office. 


J. P. L., Thetford Mines. P. Q.—In N. Y. M. P.’s 
“Spark Eternal,” Dan MvFadden is Arthur Jar- 
rett; Lola is Leona Hutton; and the doctor is 
Charles French. Bessie Barriscale is Mrs. How¬ 
ard Hickman in private life: Mr. Hickman is a 
very well known player also. Neither ^asky nor 
Famous Players cast any certain players opposite 
each other regularly; the players for each film are 
selected with regard for their fitness for the cer¬ 
tain parts and from no other standpoint. For that 
reason no one is “playing opposite Blanche Sweet 
now.” It all depends upon the play and the roles. 


A. C. C., White Haven, Pa., and G. F. W.. &t. 
Pa cl. —Webster Campbell was born In January, 
1891; he appeared in many plays on the Mutual 
program under the American brand, though tie is 
now with Vitagraph. 


A. M. C., Elizabeth. N. J.—In Selig’s “Pals in 
Blue,” Tom Is Tom Mix, the lieutenant and his wife 
are Sid Jordan and Eugenie Forde: the recruiting 
officer, Howard Farrell, and the Indian, Pat Chris- 
man. Tom Mix did the directing. We shall have 
interviews with Bessie Eyton and Tom Mix within 
the next few issues. 


W. K., Detroit, and A. S.. St. Paul.— Francelia 
Billington, Sam De Grasse and Richard Cummings 
are the girl and the two rivals, in “A Child of 
God.” The operation of the projecting machines 
is usually learned from an operator; being with 
him, watching and studying his methods. 


F. M. W.—Both William Hart and Leona Hutton 
may be addressed at lnceville, Santa Monica, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


II. B., Passaic, N. J., and K. D., San Beehnah- 
dino, Calif. —If you w’ere unable to secure a pic¬ 
ture of William Hart otherwise, why not write to 
him personally at Triangle’s lnceville studio. That 
is what we should do. Dustin Farnum is married 
to a non-professional. Did you see him in “The 
Iron Strain,” the first of the Triangle releases? 
“The Iron Strain,” was easily the best of the three 
plays offered on the first week’s program. 


E. S.. Austin, Tex.— Ella Hall appears in the 
title role of Universal's “Jewel” but Robert Leon¬ 
ard is not of the cast. Ella Hall in the Fashion 
Section? But she’s out at Universal City—what 
are we going to do? Well, we’ll see. 

J. C., San Francisco.- You may address Vivian 
Rich In care of Richard Willis, Wright A Callender 
Building, Los Angeles—we do not have her pres¬ 
ent studio address. Joe, the fourth Moore brother, 
is not playing regularly as yet. 


M. B. Cincinnati, O.—Harry Spingler is no 
longer with Fox, but is now of the Universal forces. 
Robert Edeson is playing in the legitimate at 
present. 


M. P. A., New York.— Go and see the companies. 
That is the only way to do. Don’t write to them 
—see them personally, and convince them that 
you perhaps might be able to act if you had the 
chance. Of course you like all sorts of out-door 
sports, and can ride camels and goats and flivvers 
—but can you Act! 


E. H. I)., Boston, and L. E. C., Chicago. —We 
have not had an interview with King Baggot re¬ 
cently but one should appear before long. Hi 
Famous Players’ “Rags” Marshall Neilan Is the 
nephew with whom Rags falls in love and whom 
she finally marries. 


V. S.. Montclair. N. J.—Anita Stewart may at 
times wear a wig in pictures that necessitate it, 
but not on any other occasions. Some wig-wag 
told you that 


S. F. K.—Mildred, Betty and Mae Marsh are 
sisters, that’s all, and all unmarried. “Is Mr. 
Bushman, second in command?” Oh, that’s just 
the name of a recent play. 


C. Y. W., Atlanta.— We expect that Mr. Bush¬ 
man wishes to answer his letters himself and be¬ 
cause of the great demands that have been made 
upon his time during the last few months, has 
been unable to do so. He has made at least three 
trips from coast to coast in as many months. 


W. R. W.. Bellingham, Wash. —The only pic¬ 
tures w*e have for sale are the ones in the book of 
one hundred photographs: Alice Brady will be 
among them. 


C. S., Metropolis, III.—Do yon really mean 
that you don’t know r Florence La Badie took the 
part of Florence Gray in the “Million Dollar 
Mystery?” Well, well! Jimmie Cruze played the 
part of Jim Norton, the reporter. 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Make Money 

Serving This Big Concern 

I 


And Own a New Sample Typewriter 


Apply today and learn how you 
can secure exclusive local control 
and sale of this remarkable new 
model typewriter—Oliver “Nine.” 

Experts pronounce it years ahead 
of the times and typewriter users 
are demanding it everywhere. 

Experience Unnecessary 

The Oliver “Nine” with lightest 
standard touch sells 
itself repeatedly 

where agents show H*_ no m 

the sample we sup- m 

And we send you IJ I I 

the “Oliver School m M^m \ 

of Practical Sales¬ 
manship” FREE. The Standard 
You can soon mas- L—__ 
ter the same tested 
methods that are winning incomes 
for 15,000 others. 

Crowning Features 

Even our own previous models 

17 c * 4 * 

i^aDayJt 


The Standard VUible Writer 




Film Exhibitors! Accept This Extra Money 

Writ* at once for onr plan that links your screen to a bigger 
bank book; enables yon with Prlntype Slide Films to typewrite 
and show on yonr screen instantly any announcement or paid 
advertisement without loss of time or expense for special 
slides. We start you out with $30 advertising contract. 
Write today for full details 


ypewriter Co., 1213Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 




never had the battery of advances 
that come alone on this machine. 

One feature—the Optional Duplex 
Shift—multiplies speed and makes 
touch writing 100 per cent easier! 

Another—the Selective Color At¬ 
tachment— does the regular work 
of a 2-color ribbon and acts as a check 
protector besides . The Oliver alone 
has Printype that 
1 writes like print — 
N 0 the automatic spacer 

and cushioned key- 
board. 

r M When agents can of- 

fer these brilliant bet- 
terments at the old-time 
price , do you wonder 
Vitible Writer that men are growing 
rich taking Oliver 
orders? 

Yet we let each agent sell this model on 
our popular monthly payment plan —17 
cents a day! 

Open to All 

You don’t have to change your business 
to handle this dignified agency. Scores 
of storekeepers, salesmen, lawyers,doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, students, bankers, 
etc.—nearly every vocation is represented 
in the crack Oliver sales organization. 

Write Us Quickly 

Our inspiring book “Opportunity” gives 
full details. Sent FREE. Mail a postal 
or this coupon at once before your terri¬ 
tory is assigned. a 


Mail This To Make Money! 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 

1213 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 

Send me "Opportunity” Book Free and tell me how 
I can secure a brand new Oliver "Nine” sample type¬ 
writer and exclusive local agency. 
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A Suggestion 

for Your Christmas List 

Your friend will be pleasantly surprised 
not only on Christmas morning but the 
first day of each month throughout the 
ensuing year if you give a subscription to 

Photoplay Magazine 

We help to present this in a correct and 
attractive way by mailing either to you 
or to the recipient an artistic Christmas 
card on which your name and a Merry 
Christmas wish appear. 

Send your remittance in Postal or 
Express money order or check — 
do it quickly — before you're 
rushed with Christmas shopping. 

4 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

50c 75c $1.50 

Canada, $2.00 per year 
Foreign Countries, $2.50 per year 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE | 

350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Every advertisement In rilOTOPLAY MAGAZINE la guaranteed. 


Only 12c. 

(Including Postage and Packing) 

FOR THIS 


Filet 

Crochet Book 

- ON — 


Y okes andT o wels 


I have just published this book of new creations—over 
one hundred of the newest, most beautiful and prac¬ 
tical designs for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 

My Book Contains Complete Instruc¬ 
tions, with Handsome Illustrations. 

Send me 12c. in postage stamps or 10c. in silrer 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy prepaid. 

PEARL LeMONDE, 513 Publicity Bldg . ST. LOUIS. MO. 


flfcTCSocncT 


Perfect Your Figure 

D O you realize how much your personality depends on your 
figure and carriage — how much your grace and beauty of 
appearance will be enhanced if your form is symmetrical ? 


Many of my pupils write that their general mental as well 
as physical condition has been greatly improved since . 
taking my course. What I have done for them I can do 
for you. It requires but a short time in the privacy of your own 
room each day—and the results are absolutely guaranteed. 


Imnrnua Ymif U 0a lfk My system stimulates, reorganizes and 
improve I our neaitn regenerates your entire body. It helps 
transform your food into good, rich blood. It strengthens your heart, 
lungs and other organs, conquering all weaknesses and disorders 
and generating vital force. 

My book, “The Body Beautiful," 
should be read by every woman, and ... — j 

l will send it to you free. It explodes 
the fallacy that beauty oi 

health cannot be avoided. In it 
explain how every woman - 

can be vigor- _^^i , • e T 

ous, healthy lacking 

and attractive. - at your very 1 

ri 11 i*n n Fa a ^ 1th my free book. " The Bod: 

my guarantee i« fun> mmurated with P i 


have done for them I can do 1 ISIS 

in the privacy of your own what i 

absolutely guaranteed. j ^k chudhiodl 

was puny and 

imulates, reorganizes and deformed I 

ur entire body. It helps have overcome 

thens your heart, all weaknesses by 

and disorders 

drugless methods. 

onstration of inv u::n ue 
s\>.tem of healtii - culture and 
Ixxlv - building. If you are weak, 

nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, tired, 

lacking vitality, or in any other respect not 
at your very best, I can surely be of service to you. 
With my free book. “The Body Beautiful.” which 
is fully illustrated with photographs of my- 


*****^^ is mily niustraten with photographs of my- 
eelf explaining my system. 1 give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, 
whereby you can test the value of my instruction without riaking a single penny. 

Send 2-cent stamp for "The Body Beautiful 99 and Trial Plan to-day 

ANNETTE KELLERMAN, Suite 405P, 12 West 31st St., New York 


ANGEL FOOD The Art of 

AllUCL ruuu Making Fine Cake 

P A If C Taught by mail. Write for particulars. 

UHlVt MRS. OSBORN, Cakes ef Quality, Dept. K. Bay Gty, Midi. 


W hat’s Her Name A 

here Does She Live W 
here Was She Boro £ 
here Is She Now 9 

Her life and picturc.together with 36other 
men and women photoplay shirs, is in 

W HO’S AMOVING 

HO In ivl PICTURES 

Just published. Price 10c. postpaid. All 
newsdealers, or sent direct by the 

SHERWOOD CO„ 19 John St.. New York 
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L. T. S., Minneapolis. —William Farnum’s wife 
Is a non-professional. Barbara Tennant is with the 
World. Jane Gall with the Universal. Yes, Mae 
Marsh has a sister Mildred Marsh and a sister 
I.ovey Marsh, and she herself is a sister to every¬ 
one who has seen the “Clansman.” 


S. L. C.—Antonio Novelll took the part of 
Antony in Kleine’s “Antony and Cleopatra;” he 
has appeared In numerous of the Kleine features. 
Dorothy Davenport is Wally Reid's wife. 


L. F. G.. Methun, Mass.— Laura Oakley is still 
with Universal—she is the coppette of Universal 
City and has the goat of every speeder in the 
town. She was married recently to Milton Moore, 
one of Universal's camera men. No, Rawlinson 
is not a Californian—he was born 4n England. 
His photograph will appear In the Art Section 
again before long; it was In the April issue you 

know. - 

H. G.. New York City. —The “Broken Coin,” 
is still running at large In the daily and Sunday 
papers and the ending has therefore not been 
made public. You will have to await the con¬ 
clusion. Francis Ford is not seen in the shorter 
plays because of the fact that the serials are re¬ 
quiring all his attention at the present time. 
His hair has a tinge of gray. 


*125 to *300 

A MONTH 

Don’t hesitate. Write to us at once 
and find out about this wonderful 

opportunity. Hundreds of Signal Men and 
Signal Engineers are needed right now. Are 
you able to accept one of these positions? Have 
you had the training that will enable you to 
forge ahead and earn big money ? All the way 
from $125 to $300 per month. If not, you can¬ 
not afford to put off writing us. Send at once 
for our big book which tells you all about the 
wonderful new prof essionof Signal Engineering. 
After a short time you will be in a position to 
earn more money. By our plan you can become 
our Representative immediately. So don’t wait. 
Write us today. Get this special offer NOW. 

More Men Needed 

The railroads are constantly looking 
for competent Signal Men and Signal 

Engineers. There are not enough men to fill 
the positions. Thousands and thousands of 
miles of tracks are to be equipped with auto¬ 
matic signals. More Signal Men are needed to 

superintend the work. Many new positions will be open 
and there are not enough men to take them. Besides a 

g rofession in which you can make a lot of money. Signal 
ngineering is the most fascinating work. So don’t delay. 
Write today and find out about this wonderful opportunity. 


Free Coupon / FREE BOOK 

Just put your name and / COUPON 

address on the free coupon and Dept, of Signaling 

send it to us at once. You are V »" "■ M , 6 L l N10 *? lton A JT: 
under no obligations of any ♦ R 3 iwmodSUiioo.tiiifago.iiL 
kind. We will send you the big / Ge*tlem*k: Please sena 
new Signal Book which tells / 

you all about this wonderful / distinctly SS 

profession absolutely free. / ^ood that I awuiuu no obliga- 
This book tells you how * tiona of any kind, 
you can earn from $125 / 
to $300 a month. Don't ♦ 

wait. Write today. • Name . 

Dept, of Signaling / 

Room 1461 •* 

1810 Wilson Ave. •* Address. 

Ravenswood Sta. ♦* 

CHICAGO, ♦ 


R. 8.. Los Angeles. —You will find a picture of 
Bdaa Purviance among the one hundred players' 
pictures we are publishing In book form—we do 
not know that she sends photographs to persons 
asking for them. Yon might write ner at the Los 
Angeles Essanay office. 


care of L*«ky s Hollywood office and see 
happens. 

J. H., 8ydnet, N. 8. W.. says (letters travel 
slowly). “I think Mabel Normand on the cover 
and her Interview were great. The part about 
the 'little glooms’ was so droll. All I want now 
is a cover picture of Marguerite Snow and an in¬ 
terview.** 

H. W.. Seattle. —Robert Ilayes in “The Gover¬ 
nor’s Lady,” is Tom Forman : in “The Girl from 
His Town,” Letty Lane Is Margarita Fischer—back 
in Red Rock she was Sarah Towney, you remem¬ 
ber, but in London she was Letty. 

B. S., Auburn, N. Y.—You will find the studio 
addresses In the Directory, and those of Pearl 
White and Mary Pickford elsewhere herein. Bev¬ 
erly Bayne, Metro office. New York; Mable Trun- 
nelle. Edison studio; and Alice Joyce, in care of 
Tom Moore, Screen Club, New York City. 

C. P.. Sacramento. Calif. — It is said that 
Charles Chaplin has his feet Insured to the extent 
of $25,000 each, but we do not know the* company 
that is betting with him. As an added precaution 
he is said to be considering burglar Insurance for 
them; he tried to get automobile insurance, but 
the agent insisted that he put his boats on wheels, 
and he gave it up. 

C. B.. Joplin, Mo. —Anita Stewart—none at all, 
except that she is the sister-in-law to Ralph Ince, 
who is Tom Ince’s brother, and* Tom is a brother 
of John, who used to be with Lubin. now with 
Equitable, of the World programme. “The Broken 
Coin,” the present Grace Cunard-Francls Ford 
film-offering, is being made at Universal City. 
Theda Bara. Blanche Sweet and William Garwood 
are all unmarried. 

M. S., Los Angeles. —What is the use of worry¬ 
ing about Mr. Bushman? You probably wouldn’t 
have a look-in anyway, and besides, if you did. 
wbat about the hundreds of others like yourself 
wbo would give up the ghost if they thought 
someone had put an end to their fond little fancies? 
Mr. Bushman was born in Norfolk, Virginia, in 
1885. 


M. M.. Ardmore, Pa.— Henry Walthall, who is 
now in Chicago and not in California, is married 
to a non-professional. Donald Crisp is on the 
legitimate stage at the present time. 
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BUY DIRECT 

FROM THE MANUFACTURER 

AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 

Select your fall suit, coat or dress from our 
free catalogue of actual photographs taken 
on live figures, and save from $5 to $ 10. 

The same styles that we sell to the 
critical New York women in our 
sales rooms YOU can buy at 
wholesale prices, with only a 
small amount added lor handling 
single sales. 

Profit by Pearl White’s 
experience. Write for our 
catalogue. You can save 
from §10 to $15 on a 
suit or coat by buying 
direct from us. 


Photo 

irom 

life 


The Coat illus¬ 
trated will be 
worn in her next 
motion picture 


No. 124 

All Wool Velour 

Price $23.50 

We will ship your size upon receipt of a postal money 
order. State color wanted. We prepay all mail or ex¬ 
press charges—and refund your money if not satisfied. 
Other styles in SUITS, $10.50 up. 

COATS, $7.50 up. DRESSES, $5.00 up. 

BE CURIOUS ! Send for our free catalogue 

The Hamilton Garment Co. 

Address Dept, M11 for fru Catalog 

307 Fifth Ave» near 31st St, NEW YORK 


Pearl White 
in a 

Hamilton 

Coat 


B. B. B., Jamestown, N. Y.; E. R. G., Tampa. 
Fla., and M. S., West Summit, N. J. —Address 
Mary Pickford in care of Famous Plavers’ New 
York office; Anita Stewart and Earle W illiams at 
Vitagraph’s Brooklyn office; Mabel Normand at the 
Keystone Film Company; Marguerite Snow at the 
Metro’s Hollywood office. Florence LaBadie is not 
a professional name; it is her first and the only 
name she has possessed so far. 


B. S., Detroit. —Herbert Rawllnson was born in 
England, but came to Canada when a young” fellow 
and started out with a circus as his first adventure. 
Mr. Rawllnson played in stock, with road com¬ 
panies, and on Broadway prior to joining the Selig 
Company, and. since the Selig pictures, he has been 
with Bosworth and his present company, the Uni¬ 
versal. 


F. R., Jersey City, N. J.—There Is no truth in 
any report that Anita Stewart has joined Triangle 
and Alice Joyce taken her place with Vitagraph. 
Norma Talmadge and her sister Constance have 
joined Triangle; perhaps you were thinking of 
them- 


T. J., Galesburg, III.—The play which you have 
described Is “Caprice.” one of Mary Pickford’s most 
successful Famous Players’ releases. Owen Moore 
plays opposite her. 


A. II.. Chicago. —Violet Mersereau. Ruth Roland 
and Jackie Saunders—address the first at the New 
York Universal office, and the other two at the 
Balboa studio. Ethel Clayton is a blonde—sup¬ 
posing that the Arizona sun hasn’t tanned her 
beyond recognition as such. You know she has 
been down through the Grand Caiion region play¬ 
ing in “The Great Divide.” 


V. M. W., Tuscola, III.—If you have not seen 
a full-page picture of Theda Bara you must have 
missed the September issue of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine aa there was a splendid one in it. Beverly 
Bayne has re-joined Francis X. Bushman and the 
Bushman-Bayne films are again to run as the 
headliners of the program. Marguerite Snow' is 
to have a company of her own. “The Lure of the 
Mask” is an American featuring Harold Lockwood 
and the scenes are in and around Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 


J. B., New Orleans. —We should like to give you 
her name, but confidences must be observed. “The 
Confessions of a Star*’ will have to remain the 
plaint “of one of fllmdom’s fairest, no names men¬ 
tioned.” To publish her name would Involve her 
in all sorts of difficulties, and that would never do. 


N. A. I., San Francisco, —Harry Marvin In 
Pathe’s “Perils of Pauline,” was Crane Wilbur, now 
of the Horsley studios. Owens was played by Paul 
Panzer, now of the Universal, opposite Mary Ful¬ 
ler. Pearl White has been taking a vacation and 
her next pictures have not been announced. 


L. M.. Dallas, Texas, and A. McL., N. Y.— 
After the completion of “The Goddess.” Anita 
Stewart rested for several weeks, but you will see 
her in a new r play very shortly, if one Is not out 
already. King Baggot's name Is exactly that— 
K. B. Billy in Universal’s “Through the Swinging 
Doors,” is Paul Byron. Mr. Bushman is an Amer¬ 
ican, born in Norfolk, Virginia. 


H. and D. C., New York.—M rs. Pickford was 
one of the most interesting elements of the Novem¬ 
ber installment of the Mary Pickford story. The 
mothers of stars are always interesting—that is 
one of the reasons their daughters are stars—and 
you will find the mother appears constantly as a 
guiding force in Mary Pickford’s success. George 
Stewart, Anita Stewart’s brother is about fifteen 
years old. Yes, you must forget all about SIgne 
Auen as she lias decided that henceforth it shall 
he Seena Owen, and Seena Owen It shall be. 
Signe Auen is her name but she says no one could 
pronounce it. In Famous Players’ “Commanding 
Officer,” the Colonel and his wife are Donald Crisp 
and Alice Dovev; the Captain is Marshall Nellan: 
the retired Colonel Is Russell Bassett and the 
Orderly is Jack Pickford. However, the two 
smaller stars, labeled Just “the children” are 
Francis Carpenter and Olive Johnson. 

.oogle 
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T. A., Vancouver, B< C.—“I am patiently wait¬ 
ing for a good picture with Harold Lockwood in 
the lead, not assisting some other player who is 
not half as good as he is. Some of the best pic¬ 
tures are completely spoiled, too, by having a very 
poor supporting cast, which causes the star to be 
the only interesting character in the play. Scenes 
from which the star is absent are therefore in 
such plays akin to those labeled desert waste/’ 
T. A. continues, “Vancouver is right up to the 
minute so far as moving pictures are concerned, 
for the best films are shown here promptly the 
moment they are released.” 


H. S., Washington, and D. B., New York.— 
Yvonne, in Biograph’s “Ashes of Inspiration” is 
I lean Hume; Dandy, Glad's lover in Famous Play¬ 
ers “Dawn of A Tomorrow,” is David Powell. 
Webster Campbell played in “The Guy Upstairs,” 
a July American. 


M. S., Fordham, N. Y., and H. H., Pearl River, 
N. Y.—Ina Claire plays opposite Tom Forman in 
Lasky’s “Wild Goose Chase.” Bryant and Grace 
Washburn are not related. 


L. M. B, New Haven. Conn., and E. F., Lake- 
wood, O.—Herbert Rawllnson is with Universal at 
Universal City, and should be so addressed. 
Thomas Meighan, Lasky studio in Hollywood. 


A. V. C., Louisville, Ky. —“Bullet Dick” Amen, 
the football hero. In “The Mating,” is Lewis J. 
Cody: Bessie Barrlscale is the girl. Pronounce 
them : Wall-tbal. accent first syllable; My-gan, ac¬ 
cent first syllable; La-kye, short “a,” accent last 
syllable. Herbert Standing and Carl von Schiller 
are quite different persons. 


H. H. R., Winona. Minn., and P. W. T., Mitch¬ 
ell, S. D.—Milton Sills takes the role of Lake in 
“The Deep Purple.” In “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” Dan is William A. Morse; Jim is Ed¬ 
mund Breese; Lou is Kathryn Adams and Nell is 
Betty Riggs. Charles Chaplin is very much pres¬ 
ent In “His New Job” (Bssanay), and the parts 
of the director and the leading lady are played 
by Charles Stine and Charlotte Mineau. Address 
Lois Weber, Mrs. Phillips Smalley, at Universal 
City. We will gladly forward a letter to Lois 
Meredith. 


A. J., San Francisco, and E. M., Shelburne, 
Mass. —Lucile, tbe dancer, in “Whom the Gods 
Would Destroy,” a Lubin picture, is Rosetta Brice; 
the little girl in Selig’s “Rosary” is Utannah La 
Reno. Richard Stanton, Leona Hutton, Thelma 
Salter and EM ward Brennan compose the cast of 
“On the High Sea.” 


D. E. T.. Meseiam Park, Minn., and A. M„ 
Deposit, X. Y.—We shall tell you about Marshall 
Farnum, “the other brother,” very soon, and we 
know you will be Interested. Yes, a life of Earle 
Williams has been published and you will undoubt¬ 
edly see an advertisement of it in Photoplay Mag¬ 
azine in this or t e .next issue. His birthday 
is February 28th; l:e is thirty-five and unmarried. 


L. L., Minneapolis.— Both Grace Cunard and 
Francis Ford are at Universal City and will gladly 
send you their photographs if you enclose return 
postage in your letter. 


L. L.. HOUSTON. Tex.— Blanche Sweet is the ac¬ 
tress in “Oil and Water.” Why did Francis X. 
Bushman wear a sport shirt in “The Silent Voice?” 
That W’as the silent voice, perhaps! Beverly 
Bavne Is unmarried—Alice Joyce is Tom Moore’s 
wife. 


A. L. H., Columbus. O.—“The Shot,” was a 
Universal release of September and the cast in¬ 
cluded : Sydney Ayres and Richard Sterling as the 
younger and elder Garrett brothers: Doris Pawn 
and F. J. Titus as the girl and her father; Doc 
Crane as the valet. 


p. .T. Gkektville, s. C. — Lottie Briscoe has 
been taking a greatly needed rest and a real vaca¬ 
tion ring the Lubin company. She will 

return t<» the screen ultimately hut at the present 
time she says the late autumn weather is too 
good to spend on pictures. 

^Continued, on page 163 ) 



A BIGGER 
JOB For YOU 


Earn from $35 to $100 Weekly as a 

TRAFFIC 
MANAGER. 

Modern transportation is a jungle of rostoa and rata* cal ling for 
specialist* who. like the pathfinder* of old, have expert knowl¬ 
edge of the trails of traffic. How to route shipments to obtain 
shortest ml laaga and quickest deli varies ana how to classify 
goods to obtain lowest rates aro two vital factors in business 
competition. The man who knows how is so valuable to bis 
employer that be commands respect and big remuneration. 

Big Salaries Paid To Traffic Managers 

Expert traffic managers command from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 
Why not prepare yourself to fill one of these lucrative positions? 

New and Uncrowded Profession 

Every railroad and over one half million large shippers in the 
United States need expert traffic men, and this need is recog¬ 
nized as never before because of the recently enacted railroad 
rate laws and interstate commerce regulations. The demand for 
trained and efficient traffic men is many times greater than the 
supply. 


Study Traffic and Interstate Commerce 

Decide now to become a traffic man. Our Interstate Commerce Course 
enable* you to etudy at lioma, without leaving your occupation or aacrific 
ing preaent income, and to become thoroughly veraed and proficient in the 
itrttocy of shipping, including routes and clarifications, interstate com¬ 
merce rule* and regulations, etc. The instruction is given by some of the 
biggeet traffic managers in the country The eourno is eaay to grasp anc 
thoroughly practical. Anyone with ordinary intelligence, with reasonablo 
application, can master this new profeaaion. 

core PnBTF’M Ml Clip eoupon below, aign and mail at once, and wo 
rntC rvmruuu willacnd you FREE, postpaid, a handsome, port¬ 
folio containing complete information concerning the opportunities and re¬ 
quirements of thin attractive profeaaion. Gat posted at once. Clip coupon. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY. Dept C-295 

FREEr coupon 

PORTFOLIO 



| La Sal I* Extension University, 

I Dept. C-295 Chicago, III. 

I am interested in the new profession— 
Traffic Management. Please send me full in- 
I formation and Traffic Book, free of all cost. 


I Name.. 


J Occupation.. 

Write address on the margin plainly. 
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Thla^^ 
Bunch\ 
of Tires! 
L Will 1 
V Make 
1 Several 
I Dollars] 
JProflt/ 


My $3 Exerciser $100 
Reduced to 1 

Until further notice I 
will send one complete 

Muscle Builder 
Outfit 

to any readerof Photoplay 
Magazine upon receipt 
of $1.00 —just one-third 
the regular price. I will also in¬ 
clude a complete body-building 
course of instructions containing 
24 selected exercises. The Muscle 
Builder will meet the require¬ 
ments of any person — weak or 
iS&k strong — man, 
* woman or child. 


Can be used to 
exercise any 
muscle in the 


body. 


A Chest 
Expander Also i 

with each outfit. I will give an 
extra handle, without charge, by 
which the Muscle Builder can 
instantly be converted into a most 
effective Chest Expander to be 
used for developing the chest 
and lungs. Take advantage of 
this opportunity while it lasts. 

Send your order today. 

Prof. Anthony Barker 

Studio 23. 1 1 O West 42nd St-, New York 


Make it repairing auto- 
mobiletires. Punctures 
and blow-outs are 
common. Tires need 
retreading and vul¬ 
canizing. 

EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 
MORE TIRES TO MENO. 

Auto tire repair field 
a hundred times bigger 
and better than old bi¬ 
cycle days. Johnson, Tex.,' 
writes, “I made as high as $18 
profit in oneday.” Investigate 
today. Ask for FREE catalog, 

'Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 

CAPITOL AVL IMOIAMAPOLIS. IND 


After Trial 


es, you may keep this 
Edison and your choice of 
for only a single dollar, 
the rate of only a 
today for details. 

FraoTrial Try the new Edison in your own home before 
■T I CC M. 1 lal you decide to buy. Have all the newestenter- 
tAinroenta. Entertain your friends. Wo’ll send it to you without a cent down. 

I Ulriit* Tr*r#'ii/f or0urNewEdisonBook - Scnd your 

name and address forour new l>ook and 
pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligsuons io writing for book. 

F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
1461 Edison Block, Chicago. Illinois 


STUDIO DIRECTORY 

For the convenience of our readers who may de¬ 
sire the addresses of film companies we give th« 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu¬ 
scripts ; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

American Film Mfg. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi¬ 
cago (s) ; Santa Barbara, Calif. (•) (s). 

Balboa Amusement Prod. Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Biograph Company, 807 East 175th St., New 
York City, (•) (s) ; Georgia and Girard. Los An¬ 
geles (s> ; players are east June to December. 

Bos worth. Inc., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (•) (s). 

California M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (•) (s). 

Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (•) (s) ; Orange, N. J. (Adv. and pub¬ 
licity.) 

Essanay Film Mfg. Co., 1333 Argyle St.. Chi¬ 
cago (•) (s) ; Niles. Calif. (*) (s) ; 651 Fairview 
St., Los Angeles (s). 

Famous Players Film Co., 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York City (•) ; Bronson and Melrose, Hollywood, 
Calif. <s). 

Fox Film Corporation, 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (•). 

Gacmont Company, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (•) ; Flushing, N. Y. (s). 

David Horsley Studio, Main and Washington. 
Los Angeles (•) (s). 

Kalkm Company, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (•); 251 W. 19th St.. New York City <s> : 
708 Palisade Ave., Cliffside, N. J. (s) ; 1425 Flem¬ 
ing St.. Hollywood. Calif, (s) ; Tnllyrand Av«*.. 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s) ; Glendale, Calif, (s). 

George Kleine, 805 East 175th St., New York 
City (*). 

Lasky Feature Play Co., 120 West 41st St.. 
New’ York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood. 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Lubin Mfg. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(•) ; Broad and Glenwood. Philadelphia (s) ; Cor¬ 
onado, Calif, (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Majestic-Reliance, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. (•) (s). 

Metro Pictures Corp., 1465 Broadway, New 
York City (•). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.) : Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St, New York City (s) ; Popular Flays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s) ; Quality Pictures 
Corp., Sunset and Gower, Hollywood. Calif. (s> ; 
Federal Feature Film Corp., Rocky Glen, Penna. 

Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (•) (s). 

Mutual Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St, 
New York City. 

Pallas Pictures, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City; 205 N. Occidental. Los Angeles (•) (s». 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, 110 West 
40th St, New York City. 

Pathb Freres, Jersey City, N. J. (•) (s). 

Paths Exchange, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (•) (s). 

Selio Polyscope Co.. Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(•) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd.. Chicago (s); 
Mission Road, Los Angeles (s) ; Las Vegas, N- 
Mex. (s). 

Thaniiouser Film Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

(•) (s). 

Triangle Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St- 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St. Los Angeles 
(•) (s) ; Incevllle Studio (Ince), Santa Monica, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City: 573 Eleventh Ave.. New’ York City 
(*) (s) ; Universal City. Calif. (*) (s). 

Vitagraph Company of America, East 15th and 
Locust Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. (•) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

V-L-S-E, Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Wharton, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. (•) (s). 

World Film Corp., 130 West 46th St, New 
York City (•) ; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo¬ 
plays in This Issue 


Peggy Cameron 
Andrew Cameron 
Rev. Donald Bruce 
Colin Cameron 
Janet McLeod 
Mrs. Cameron 


PEGGY 

(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Jnce-Triangle 

Billie Burke 
William II. Thompson 
William Desmond 
Charles Ray 
Nona Thomas 
Gertrude Claire 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA 
(Adapted from book by Booth Tarkington) 
Pallas 


John Harkless 
Helen Sherxcood 
Joe Fisbce 
Lige Willetts 
Rodney McCune 
Tom Meredith 
Skillet t 
BkilletVs girl 


Dustin Farnum 
Winifred Kingston 
Herbert Standing 
Page Peters 
Howard Davies 
Juan de la Cruz 
Joe Ray 
Elsie Cort 


C D- Ridgewood, N. J. —The lame and hunch¬ 
back gypsy lad who sacrifices himself for Kilmeny 
in her namesake play, is Marshall Mackaye, and 
his work is able and convincing. The other gypsy 
is Howard Davies, and Herbert Standing is the 
chief of the tribe, with the usual red-bandana and 
the water-buffalo mustache. This is a Mofosco 
play_Lenore Ulrich’s first histrionic record. 


H. A. E., Rochester. —Some time Photoplay 
Magazine may be compelled to conduct a search 
for leading men for the "Beauty iand Brains 
winners, and in that case we shall be glad to let 
vou right into the middle of it. Until then, silent 
Mansfield, you perhaps must waste your sweet¬ 
ness on the desert air. 


J. J.. Los Angeles. —Wally Reid was christened 
“William Wallace” at the time it was fashionable 
thus to address the son and heir, as a few years 
later it was most proper to call him Elmer 
Ellsworth.” However, among his friends the 
alliterative appellation did not seem to stick and 
they know him as Wally. (We might say that 
to us Wally is henceforth Don Jose , as Walthall 
is the Little Colonel , and, if we may invade the 
past as Joe Jefferson will always be Rip \an\i */*“ 
kle.) Wally was born April 15, 1890, in St. Louis, 
and some day Anheuser-Busch will include him 
among their great Americans. Prior to joining 
Sellg in 1909 Wally had had considerable expe¬ 
rience theatrical with his father, Hal Reid, but 
since entering screen work he has never deserted 
the gold fiber for the boards. He has appeared 
with Sellg. Vitagraph, Reliance, Universal. Amer¬ 
ican and Lasky, and his charming wife, Dorothy 
Davennort, has played opposite him m a great 
productions. They have a beautiful home 


many 


luauy UIVUUVUvun. —v.y-- ^ --- ,. 

on Allison Avenue, Los Angeles. 41.1 was a 
Ralph I nee Vitagraph In which Anita Stewart was 
the feminine subject of Interest, as the daughter 
of the jeweler, Anders Randolf, the diamond smug¬ 
ger. The Baron and Tina were Harry Northrup 
and Julia Swa.vne Gordon, and the secret service 
man and the Assistant Chief, Harry Morey and 
Paul Scardon. 


Extra Money 

For Exhibitors, 
Storekeepers, Etc. 


$3,120 Yearly ■ 

Every smart man who runs a theatre, 

confectionery, cigar, drug, grocery or department 
store, restaurant, newsstand or concession is going 
to answer this ad if he sees it, or lose from $5 to *16 
daily. Send no money —but mail the coupon today, 
and see the actual ex'idcnce from men like you 
i who are getting rich from this famous Butter-Kist 

! See *how eager folks crowd around 

| and watch this remarkable corn popper run itself! 
How one installed last winter earned $2,085.65 the 
first five months! How many men are making 
$25 to $60 weekly above expenses! How this 
machine can earn from 70c to $4 per hour! 

Not only that—but win more trade 

and larger attendance — put new blood in your 
whole concern. Pays the rent of scores of picture 
j theatres. _ 

BUTTER-KIST 
Corn Popper 

turns out big, white, fluffy Butter-Kist Pop Corn with 
a coaxing fragrance that makes folks hungry to buy 
Not a sticky, smeary confection—but crisp, crackling 
pop corn, evenly, antomaticaity buttered with pure 
creamerv butter — piping hot, untouched by hands. 
Yes. genuine Butter-Kist Pop Corn, advertised to 43- 
000.000 readers. The tempting, tantalizing national 
1 treat that folks walk blocks to buy. 

Superbly Built 

Occupies only 26 by 32 inches of 
floor space — earns five 
times as much profit per 
square foot as anything 
else In your place. Gleam¬ 
ing plate glass sides—hand¬ 
some mahoganv, oak or 
j white enameled cabinet. 

, metal parts highly polished 
| and nickeled. 

Pay from 
Its Earnings 

$150 starts it popping 
I you profits right in your 
| store.' Then the machine 
pavs balance itself. 

Photographs, ligures that. 

/nt* profits, and full details - 
all shown in our handsome 
color book. “The Little 
Gold Mine.” Valuable, in- \ 

spiring! Sent free, postpaid. 

Mail the coupon ora i>ostal 
A ’OH’’— and gain from $5 
to $16 daily. 

Holcomb & Hoke Wffl. Co. 

1767 Van Buren St. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. (112) 

1767 Van Boren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Send, free, your color book, '* The Little Gold Mine,” 
that tells all about the Butter-Kist Com Popper. 


Name.... 
Business . 


When you write to advertisers please 


Address . 

mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Hints on Photoplay Writing 

(Continued from page 126) 


and “Correspondence Courses** and parties 
that offer to revise scripts for paltry fees. 
Always submit your photoplays direct to 
the scenario editors. If you have an origi¬ 
nal scenario which has an original plot, do 
not place it in the hands of any party who 
may advertise to sell photoplays, no matter 
how alluring the advertisement or how 
honest it may seem. If you do, you will 
be the biggest kind of a fool. And another 


thing which I strongly advise is, that if 
you cannot work a typewriter, then give 
your photoplay to some typist whom you 
know and can trust and who does not claim 
to be a scenario writer. You can always 
get your work done by a competent typist 
for ten cents per sheet, including one 
carbon copy, and you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that your plot is in “safe" 
hands. Enough said! 


Scenario Writers! 

DHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE does not buy, place or criticise scenarios; 
* neither can it undertake to read them with a view to giving advice to the 
writers. Therefore, do not send your scripts to us. The surest and quickest 
way of learning their worth is to submit them direct to the scenario editors of 
the various film producing companies. 


L. V. H., Greensboro, N. C.—You refer to Es¬ 
telle Allen in “The Play of the Season,” by the 
New York M. P. C., who took the part or the 
daughter Mary, who married the actor-playwright. 
Cleo Rldgely is with Lasky. 


C. M. P.. Portland, Ore.— The different scenes 
in “Jewel,” Universal’s recent Ella Hall feature, 
were taken at Universal City and nearby points. 
"Mr. Flirt in Wrong,” is a Universal picture in 
which Charles Winnlnger plays the part of the 
Wandering Gentleman; the flirt is Harry Gribbon; 
the wife is May Emory and the husband is Vin 
Moore. 


K. B. C. f Ocean City, N. J.—Harry Northrup 
was born in Paris, July 31, 1877. His father and 
mother, however, are both Americans and Harry 
was educated in San Francsco and at Berkeley. 
His first engagement was In a stock company in 
San Francisco, but within a few years he was play¬ 
ing on Broadway, where he continued for eighteen 
years. He Joined Vitagraph and has appeared in 
many of their productions, among them “The 
Christian,” “413,’ r and “Vanity Fair. ’ 


G. B., Elizabeth, N. J.—“Who is HAM!” Ham, 
of Ham and Bud, has a perfectly nice name in 
private life, among his friends—Lloyd V. Hamilton 
in fact. He’s with Kalem and was with the Fron¬ 
tier for a year before joining them, but it is with 
Kalem that he originated HAM. 


M. H., Sioux Falls, S. Dak.— The May issue 
is the only one of the recent numbers of Photo¬ 
play Magazine, which we are unable to supply 
von. Send us the usual 15c. (Canada, 20c you 

know.) 


L. V. G., Frederick, Md. —“Gilbert M. Ander- 
ron” is a nom-du-thentre, but he also uses it off¬ 
stage. There are over three hundred film compa¬ 
nies in California alone, and probably an equal 
number in the East and South, though it is im¬ 
possible to say exactly how many. 


A. J., Lawton, Okla.— Bessie Barriscale will 
gladly send you one of her photographs if you 
write her at Triangle’s Inceville studio. 


E. G. M.. Fredericton, N. B. — Jack , in Univer¬ 
sal’s “Elsie s Uncle,” is Sydney Nason. In Lasky’s 
“Snobs,” Victor Moore and Anita King took the 
leading roles—Victor as the recipient of the un¬ 
familiar dignities and Miss King as the girl. 


M. P. P. t Peoria, III.—“Who’s Who in Society,” 
is a Kleine play dealing with the social climbers 
and the usual fake-nobleman. The newly rich hus¬ 
band and wife, and their daughter are Dan Moyles, 
Kate Sergeantson and Della Connors; Lord Algy 
is Edward Lester and the detective is William H. 
Power. 


M. M. L., Seattle, and F. A. P., Brockvills, 
Oxt. — Craig, in “The Black Box.” is Frank Mac- 
Quarrie, a brother of Murdock MacQuarrie. “The 
Girl of Yesterday,” is a late Famous Players’ Mary 
I’ickford release, and “Madame Butterfly” is the 
most recent—Nov. 8. No definite date has been 
set for Mary Pickford’s return to California, but 
she will be in New York for several months at 
least. 


K. F. S., New Haven. Conn., and J. E. F., Well¬ 
ington, N. Z. —Warren Kerrigan is with the Vic¬ 
tor company of the Universal and he did in fact 
do several months of filming at Lake Tahoe this 
summer. Edna Mayo is unmarried. 


G. S. V., San Francisco.— Even though you 
have just arrived in this country from India you 
should be able perhaps to secure a place as an 
actor. You see. while you are disqualified for 
plays requiring Americans, you have the qualifica¬ 
tion of being a “natural Indian.” and would be 
valuable just as the Japs are in their roles. Why 
don’t you try the studios of Hollywood and Los 
Angeles ? 

{Continued on page 166 ) 
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Captain Peacocke Says to 

Photoplay Writers: 


C See Photoplay Mag 


Dec. 1915) 


“You must learn to use a typewriter. 
A hand-written ‘script’ is never even 
glanced at in a scenario department... 
Typewrite it (your scenario) or have 
it typewritten.” 

Captain Leslie T. Peacocke is Photoplay 
Magazine’s authority on writing and editing 
scenarios. Take his advice — He tells you 
you haven’t a chance to sell a hand-written 
manuscript and he knows. You don’t have 
to buy a typewriter. 

Rent a Nubilt 
UNDERWOOD 

Buy later if you want to — Rental will be applied on 
purchase price —No obligation to buy unless you desire. 
Rent first, decide about buying later. 

The price you get for one scenario might easily pay 
for your machine. And you’ll find dozens of other uses 
for a Nubilt Underwood. Anyone can operate it — We 
give Book of Instructions Free — writing is always in 
plain sight. Why pay $100 for a new typewriter when 
you can get a Nubilt Underwood. 

Guaranteed 5 Years 

at Less Than Half Price 

of a machine that comes from the original factory. All Nubilt 
Underwood typewriters are thoroughly rebuilt in our own factory. 
Not merely overhauled—but Rebuilt Like New. New Type, New 
Keys, New Platen (roller). New Ribbon, New Parts wherever 
needed. Frame Newly Enameled, Newly Nickeled—a thoroughly 
reconstructed machine equally as good as any $100 machine ever 
built. Our money-back five year guaranty assures you of absolute 
satisfaction in every particular. 

Nubilt Underwood on 10 Days’ FREE Trial 

For 23 years we have been selling type¬ 
writers of every known make. We have sold 
more than 100,000 machines under an abso¬ 
lute guaranty that our customers must be satisfied. Try 
a Nubuilt Underwood 10 Days Free and convince your¬ 
self that we can save you from $50 to $70 on a machine. 

Qg>nr] fckT Fnrt* Let u9 send you complete 
kjCTlu. rOr TUClo information, samples of the 

fine work our Nubilt Underwoods do. Send coupon or 
write today. WRITE FOR BARGAIN UST No. 147. 


The above photographs show Under¬ 
wood typewriters being thoroughly rebuilt 
— NUBILT — in our factory and how our 
experts test each machine before it is 
allowed to be shipped. Our expert meth¬ 
ods of rebuilding and inspecting enable us 
to guarantee our typewriters tor 5 years. 

We save you to % the price of a new 
typewriter and give you a five-year guar¬ 
anty. Easy Payments—no Interest. Lib¬ 
eral Discount for Cash. Rent for 6 months 
and apply rental paid on purchase price 
or return the machine at our expense. 

Other Makes 

Remington, Oliver, Smith Premier, etc., 
are sold and rented by us at the same big 
saving and on the same easy terms. Write. 


r 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, CHICAGO 

Please send me Bargain List No. 147. Tell me all 
about your Nubilt Undferwood Typewriters. This places 
me under no obligation to buy. 


Typewriter Emporium, Chicago 
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Photoplay Magazine 


I. S. L., Medford, Mass.—T hose bathing pic¬ 
tures, as you surmised, yielded to the necessities 
of the season and, like the panamas, faded quietly 
away. The redeeming part of it all is that there 
is another summer coming, and ’tls said it will 
be warmer and breezier than this one—and think 
what we gave you this year! William Court - 
lelgh, Jr., who, with Lillian Lorraine, takes the 
leading role in Pathe’s “Neal of the Navy,” was 
born in Buffalo March 8th, 1892. He isn’t a stray 
in the theatrical world—he's a regular, he belongs; 
his father is the well known actor, William Court- 
leigh, and William Junior joined the ranks when 
five years old. At it ever since. More recently he 
appeared with Ethel Barrymore in “Her Picture” 
and “The Nightingale.” and with II. B. Warner 
in “Under Cover, three legitimate productions. 
A month or so ago he and Miss Ethel Fleming were 
married in California, w-here they have been making 
ictiires of Neal and our navy. Anita Stewart and 
arle Williams are both unmarried and so is Joseph 
Kaufman. 


D. B. L., Yonkers, N. Y.—We don’t account for 
It at all! 


F. I. O., Guelph, Canada. —Oh, very well, have 
your own way about Mary Piekford and Charles 
Chaplin. Frank Farrington was born in London, 
Florence La Badie in Montreal and Earle Williams 
in Sacramento, California, which of course lets in 
a little ray of sunshine, to cheer us up. 


R. G., Topeka, Kan. —Captain Peacocke’s series 
of “Hints on Photoplay Writing” have not been 
published in book form as yet, although they prob¬ 
ably will be ultimately. However, we are able to 
supply all back numbers of Photoplay Magazine 
containing Captain Peacocke’s articles at the regu¬ 
lar charge of 15 cents per copy; the series started 
in May and the model scenario appeared in Oc¬ 
tober. — 

C. R. II., Stoughton, Mass. —Don’t worry about 
not being a subscriber—write us any time you have 
questions to ask regarding the photoplays or the 
players. Harold Lockwood is with the American 
Film Mfg. Co., at Santa Barbara, Calif., and you 
should write to him there regarding his photograph. 
William Garwood, also a bachelor, is in New York 
City and should be addressed at the eastern Uni¬ 
versal office. You will see announcements regard¬ 
ing the Arnold Daly pictures just as soon as there 
is anything to tell—“The Old Homestead’’ ought 
to make a great film and some company will un¬ 
doubtedly take it in hand. No, indeed, this service 
is entirely free to our readers and we ao not expect 
any sort of fee or compensation from you. 


Washington. —Yes, indeed, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia is included in the “Beauty and Brains 
Contest,” in the Eastern Division. Canada has 
also been accorded a place, and from our northern 
neighbor perhaps will come another Mary Piekford 
This is an earnest search for new material—for 
the latent ability which is only waiting a chance 
to gain its due recognition. 



Want To Be An “Extry?” 

If you do, elbow right through this crowd and get in front. Careful! Don't step on this little fore- 
ground boy, or jostle that middle-distance veteran. And don't flirt with the pretty Plymouthrock 
left-center. Photograph taken outside Griffith's “Fine Arts" studio in Hollywood, 
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R. 8., San Francisco. —Visitors are permitted 
in the various studios about as freely as they are 
on the fighting lines In Europe. Scarcely a studio 
allows anyone to invade the privacy of production, 
as cracker-barrel direction is not conducive to best 
results. A studio is a workshop of the most in¬ 
tense variety. Miriam Cooper may be addressed 
at 4500 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


A. H., Freeport, III.—In “The Stolen Voice,” 
a World featuring Robert Warwick, the many 
summer resort scenes were taken at Rye Beach, 
near New York City, where he lumped down from 
the porch and took a sunrise plunge in the ocean 
as the result of a half-awake dare. 


R. K., Beloit. Wis. —Cleo Ridgely of the Lasky 
pictures is a New Yorker strayed far from home 
unless, as we surmise, she now calls Hollywood 
home. She was born May 12, 1893. the year 
Edison first exhibited films, so Cleo and the cinema 
have sort of grown up together. She had much 
experience on the stage before joining Kalem in 
1909. Probably her best known appearances were 
in Kalem’s “Girl Detective Series, and In “Stolen 
Goods,” “The Fighting Hope,” and “The Chorus 
Lady,” three Lasky plays. She is five feet four 
and has gray eyes and light brown hair. 


J. A. H., Portland, Oreg. —Creighton Hale is 
an Irishman who claims Cork as his birthplace. 
He was born over there May 24, 1892, and after 
being educated in England played for two years 
in London theatres, and then came to America 
where he has been seen in the stage production of 
“The Dawn of a Tomorrow,” “Indian Summer,” 
and “Moloch.” His l>est known screen work is in 
“The Exploits of Elaine.” He is five feet ten in 
height, has blue eyes and light hair and weighs 
145 pounds. He is unmarried. 


G. B., Kansas City, and A. L. R., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O. —The reason you do not see more of 
James Kirkwood, who played opposite Mary Pick- 
ford in “Behind the Scenes,” is because he is 
directing rather than playing at the present time. 
He is with the eastern studio forces of the Famous 
Players. Photoplay Magazine does not furnish 
information on the scenario market except as it 
appears in Captain Peacocke’s department and 
herein when there may be real news for our 
readers. 


G. C. R., Owatonna, Minn., and A. F. H., La 
Porte Citt, Ia. —Anitra In Morosco’s “Peer Gynt” 
is Mary Reubens—do not confuse her with Mary 
Ruby who played the part of Ingrid. Mary Pick- 
ford plays the title role of “Esmeralda.” her lover 
is Charles Waldron and the Horrid Nobleman who 
came so near to winning her is Arthur Hoops—he 
is always playing a villainous something or other. 
Ida Waterman is the aspiring mother and Fuller 
Mellish the kindly old father who dislikes Speed 
and who can’t find Comfort now that mother has 
been bitten by the society bug. 


J. A. M., East St. Louis, III.—‘‘The Confession 
of Madame Barastoff” is a Vitagraph production ; 
the self-sacrificing young Lieutenant is Gladden 
James. and Edna Holland is the young wife whom 
he refused to compromise in order to save himself. 
Evart Overton and Lillian Walker play the leading 
roles In “The Honeymoon Pact,” also a Vitagraph. 


M. . O., Columbia, Penna. —Neither Dorothy 
Kelly nor James Morrison is married. Gladys 
Hulette and Mabel Trunnelle are not related—by 
the way Miss Hulette has joined the Thanhouser 
company at New Rochelle. 


T. A. L., Tonopah, Ney., has fallen in love with 
Anita Stewart and Earle Williams, and like thou¬ 
sands of others, is mighty Interested in their 
affairs. Which we don’t mind, but how is an 
Answer Man to reply to this : “I am interested 
to know why Anita Stewart and Earle Williams 
do not get married: I think they are an ideal 
couple.” But supposing each is in love with 
someone else, what then? 


P. J., Minneapolis. —“The Vagabond.” was a 
Thanhouser production in which Morris Foster 
and Miss De Carlton took the leading parts. 




Free 

Trial 


BURROWES 


A few cents a day (payable monthly) will soon 
make you the owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. No special room 
is needed — can be mounted on dining or library 
table or on its own legs or folding stand. Put up 
or taken down in a minute. Sizes range up to 
4^x9 ft. (standard). Prices from $15 up. 

Cues, balls, etc., free. 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly made, and 
adapted to the most scientific play Great 
experts say that the Burrowo* Pegis High- 
Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog, con¬ 
taining free trial otter, pi ices, 
terms, order blanks, et~ 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 

I 183 Spring St. Portland. Me. 


Moving Picture Favorites 

REPRODUCED ON 

William Rogers & Son Silverware 

Holiday Sets of Film Star TEASPOONS (full 
size) with masterpiece reproductions of the 
Favorite Players of Moving Pictures, in handsome silk 
cases, containing six spoons — designed back and front 
with each Star’s birth month flower. 


Spoons Now Ready 

Anita Stewart, Francis X. Bushman, Mary Fuller, Blanche 
Sweet, Earle Williams, Mabel Normand, J. Warren Ker¬ 
rigan, Clara K. Young. Other prominent stars will follow. 
This silk case with any six of above 
subjects sent postage prepaid, $1.75. 

Any one spoon sent prepaid postage, 

30c. or half dozen, without case, $1.50. 

NATIONAL STARS CORPORATION, 1328 Broadway, NEW YORK 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINEL 
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Typewrite the New Way 


Double Your Speed—Your Salary 

80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. Salaries increased to 
$26. ISO, $85 and even $50 weekly. Totally new system. It's 
all in the Angers—gymnastically trained an-ny from machine. Brings 


amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy for any one. Increases speed 
first day. Learn in spare time. No interference with regular work. 

rprr ROOK’ illustrates and explains all. Contains 
I IVLiLi DWwrV. letters from hundreds whose salaries 
have been doubled and trebled since taking up this remarkable new 
method. A postal will bring it, but write today — NOW. This ad 
may never appear again. 

TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 7501 Colley H31, SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
AUTOGRAPHED 

PILLOW TOPS 

OF 

Moving Picture Stars 

Made on Old Gold Satine 
18 xl8 Inches 

YOUR CHOICE OF THE FOLLOWING PLAYERS 



Francis X. Bushman 
Jack Kcrrijran 
Maurice CosUdlo 
Mary Fuller 
Clara Kimball Young 
Alice Joyce 
Norma Phillips 
Marguerite Clark 


Crane Wilbur 
Arthur Johnson 
King Haggnt 
Thanhouser Kidlet 
Blanche Sweet 
Marguerite Snow 
Mabel Norm*rid 

Mary Pickford Earle Williams 


Carlyle Blackwell 
Broncho Billy 
John Bunny 
Ethel Grandon 
Belle Adair 
Alec Francis 
Anita Stewart 
Charles Chaplin 


MAILED POSTPAID, 30c EACH 

Also 11x14 Hand Colored Pictures 25c Each 

R. K. Stanbury, Dept. A, Flatiron Building, New York City 



\a/i Band Catalog! 

■ ■ wt< lAs&fE* Send your name and address and fret our biir260- 
- - **—ii™Buy direct from tho manufac- 


SM jjasrj of instrument Asking 


!t ,Trs^B , ^Ss*s' 1 s 

Mated Lyric Comet, genuine 
leather. Write today._ 


old Instruments. We supply the U. S. Gov’t. 
Write today for Free Band Catalog 


THE RUDOLPH 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


>LPH WURLTTZER CO. , 
PeoL 1»61 Chicago. tHlwotaJ 



Rider Agents Wanted 

in each town to nae and show a new 1916 model 
“RANGER" bicycle. Write for our liberal term*. 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 days’ trial. 

Send for big free catalog and particulars of most 
j marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. You will be 
astonished at our low prices and remarkable terms. 

FACTORY CLEARING SALE-a limited number of 
old models of various makes. $7 to $12. A few good 
_ second-hand wheels $3 to $8. Write if you want a bargain. 
Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle supplies 
of all kinds at half usual prices. Write us before buying. 

MEAD CYCLE CO.. DEPT. 0-118 CMICADO 


Voice Thrower 10c 

Learn to throw your voice Into a TRUNK under 
the bed, out in the hall or anywhere. Lota of FUN 
fooling the Teacher, JanitdV, Policeman, Parents, 
Neighbors, or Friends. 

THE VENTRILO 

a little instrument that fits into the mouth out of sight. 
ROYS or OIRLS can use it. NEVER FAILS ! A 32 page book on Vss* 
triloqulMi sent with the VENTRILO for TEN Cents. 

Royal Novelty Co., Dept.78, So. Norwalk, Conn. 

Electric Lighting Dynamos 

for Movies. Anyone can operate with 
engine. Saves half your current bills. 
Price $85. EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
HOBART BROTHERS CO., Troy, Ohio 




C. G., Clinton, Ia. —if you have a manuscript 
which you wish typewritten take it to one of the 
public stenographers In your own city. The pic¬ 
tures appearing in Photoplay Magazine are not 
for sale and we are unable to supply them to our 
readers, much as we should like to do so. Fol¬ 
low Captain Peaeocke’s series of articles in Photo- 
play Magazine, as it is the most accurate source 
of information on scenario writing that you can 
obtain. The principal roles in “The Secretary of 
Frivolous Affairs” (Mutual) are taken by May 
Allison as Loulie, the secretary, and Harold Lock- 
wood as Hap , the son of Mrs. Hazard. 


V. G.. Chatham, Ont., and I. D. L., Toronto.— 
Velma Whitman is with the western Lubin studio 
and should be addressed in care of the company in 
Los Angeles. We have no idea where you might 
obtain a photograph of Edgar Selwyn. as he was 
with Lasky only during the production of “The 
Arab,” and is at present In New York City, playing 
in the legitimate. 


A. C. F., Elizabeth. N. J.—The thre* Ince 
brothers are Thomas H. Ince of the Triangle, Ralph 
Ince of Vitagraph, and John Ince of the World 
Films. Numerous articles regarding them and their 
work have appeared in recent issues of Photo¬ 
play Magazine. 


F. E. P., Elmwood, R. l„ and B. D.. Mankato. 
Minn. —You refer to George Fischer who took the 
part of Jack Sturaess in “The Darkening Trail.” 
Harry Morey and Betty Gray take the parts of the 
Detective and Enid, the girl he hoped to marry, in 
Vitagrapli’s “Girl Who Might Have Been.” Wil¬ 
liam Dangman is Jo's brother, the little cripple in 
“The Awakening” (this is Freddie the Ferret , you 
know). We understand that Anita Stewart is 
always glad to hear from her friends and replies 
Just as soon as her very busy days permit. At the 
Vitagraph studio. 


A. A. A., Concord Jct., Mass. —In “Monsieur 
Niehola Dupree” (Thanhouser) the artist is Harris 
Gordon ana the millionaire Morris Foster. You 
recognized Florence LaBadie, of course, as the girl. 


B. M. B., Brooklyn. —The various business rea¬ 
sons which enter into an exhibitor's selection of 
pictures are many indeed, and we cannot give you 
any answer as to why your theater shows certain 
plays and not others. You might write to tbe 
Famous Players Film Co. for information regard¬ 
ing their releases. 


E. L., Brooklyn. —Robert Conness of the Edison 
Films is married to Helen Strickland, also of tbe 
Edison Company. Mr. Conness Joined Edison after 
much theatrical experience, in 1909, and has been 
with this company ever since. 


Tommy Atkins remarks that he is strongly in 
favor of conscription of moving picture directors. 
A couple of years of army life would teach them 
liow a motion picture rookie should carry a motion 
picture gun without offending all the dignity and 
ethics or army circles. Sergeant A. W. of Van¬ 
couver says in part: “American directors produ¬ 
cing pictures of the British army Invariably make 
the mistake of marching their troops at attention 
with their rifles on their right shoulders.” 


A. L. G., Sidney. O., and L. D.. Houston Tex.— 
Address Teddy Sampson at the Majestic-Reliance 
studio. 4500 Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood. Calif. We 
suggest you write Claire Whitney herself regarding 
a picture: Fox Film Corporation. 


M. K. W.. Salt Lake.— The Thanhouser Twins, 
Madeline and Marion Fairbanks, are thirteen years 
old. They probably have had more theatrical ex¬ 
perience than any other children their age. as they 
were on the stage before joining the Thanhouser 
Company. Charlie Chaplin is not married, and 
Dorothy Phillips is not related to Norma Phillips. 


R. E. W., Jersey City. N. J.— Lieut. Richard 
Coleman, in “Her Own Way.” is Robert H. Barrat. 
This is the screen version of the Clyde Fitch play 
of the same name and features Florence Reea as 
Georgiana Carleu, Clarissa SelWynne as Mrs. Car- 
ley, and James O'Neill as the Grand Duke. 
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C. H., Weatherford, Tex. —Matt Moore is the 
only one of the three Moore brothers who has 
managed to evade the fair sex; he Is still a 
bachelor. Harold Lockwood is in Matt’s predica¬ 
ment too—popular and protesting against so much 
attention. But they will get them yet! 

A. E. S., York, Pa. —For some reason or other 
yon have not been getting the recent Matt Moore 
pictures, for he is with the Universal, and if you 
write to him. should be addressed at the Uni¬ 
versal’s New York office. 


The Burlington 

Smashes 


M. W. f Baltimore. —Lottie Pickford is married 
to a non-professional and is living in California. 
King Baggot's picture will be in tne book of one 
hundred players’ pictures, and before long in 
Photoplay magazine. No. Creighton Hale and 
Pearl White are not related, and those are their 

real names. _ 

E. B., Sax Rafael, Calif. —Yes. there is a 
Beatriz Mlchelena story in the July issue of Photo¬ 
play Magazine—“A Phyllis of the Sierras,” from 
the film of that name produced by the California 
M. P. C. We shall try. 


M. B.. Miami, Ariz. —Bert Hadley was born in 
Walla Walla, Washington, April 12, 1882. and first 
appeared on the stage in Spokane in 1901. He 
began screen work with the New York M. P. Cor¬ 
poration in 1912, and later he joined Kalem and 
then Universal. He is a brunette and usually 
plays heavy or character parts. 


E. K., Holstein. Ia.. and J. S.. Montreal.— 
“The Girl of the Secret Service.” is a Universal 
Ford-Cunard film. Chitlin’s birthday is April 16th 
—Marguerite Clark’s, February 22d. 


C. and F., Eureka. Calif. —We can’t tell you the 
mechanical process involved, but will ask if you 
recall the old kodak pictures of a man wheeling 
himself in a wheelbarrow? That is the same idea 
involved in the double pictures you see in the films. 
Olive Golden is the Countess in Universal’s ‘‘Cap¬ 
tain of Villainy.” There will be interviews with 
both Warwick and Bushman before long. 


M. L., Roslindale, Mass. —You refer to Elsie 
Greeson and Sidney Smith in “Man Overboard,” a 
Selig. For the Pickford information we want to 
ask you to follow the story of Mary Pickford’s 
life, which is appearing in Photoplay Magazine— 
the installment herewith Is the third. 


I. Q. T., Atlantic City, N. J., and R. P. C., 
Williamstown, Ky.—T he hero, the Crown Prince 
of Kurland, the man who played “opposite” Ann 
Murdock in Metro’s “Royal Family, is Montagu 
Love. Edith Johnson is the girl in Selig’s “The 
Face at the Window.” 


E. W. F., Lakewood, O.—Grace Cunard has 
been in the photoplays about four years; she 
started, as seems proper for stars, with the old 
Biograph company, thence traveled to Lubin, Re¬ 
public and the New York M. P. C.. going from the 
latter, with Francis Ford to the Universal. Other 
than the serials, she has played in “Smugglers’ 
Island,” “Mystery of the Throne Room.” “Study 
In Scarlet,” Calf of the Waves,” and “Nabbed. 
Those are only a few of course. 


G. J. B., Pabagould, Ark.—I n “Rule Sixty- 
three.” Mrs. Tremayne, who was divorced from her 
husband, is Leota Lorraine. Mrs. Bryant Wash¬ 
burn is Maliel Forrest and she does not appear in 
this picture. Many thanks for the information— 
very interesting indeed. 


I. A., Leadville. Colo., and L. A.—There will 
undoubtedly be interviews with your favorite 
players within the next few numbers of Photo¬ 
play Magazine. We desire, above all things, to 
please our readers and are indeed glad to hear 
suggestions regarding their wishes. We hope to 
publish some Interesting Alice Joyce news and 
pictures soon and ask that you await them—they 

w‘!l be worth it. __ 

S. F.. Cincinnati. —Elsie Janls is not being 
picturized Just now, but is playing Broadway in 
“Ml*«a Information” at the Cohan. Howard Esta- 
brook was in the cast when it first came out. 

(Continued on page 174 ) 



Mail the 
Coupon 
TODAY 

for Free 
WatchBook 


All Watch 
Competition 

Lookl 


19 Ruby and Sap 
phire Jetoels— « 

Adjusted to the 
second — 

Adjusted to tem¬ 
perature— 

Adjusted to iso- 
citron ism — 
t5-year gold stra¬ 
ta case— 

Gen u ine Montgomery 
Railroad Dial — 

NeioIdeas in Thin Cases- 


E very flfrhtlnir In tha 

U. 8. Navy Ima tho Hurlinicton 
Watch aboard. Thia includes 
every torpedo boat — every 
mbmarlne well as the bit? 
Dniudnoutfhta. 


Only 


And all of this for $-2.50 — only $2.50 per 
month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
you—positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. We do not care to quote these 
prices here, but write—write before you buy. Think 
of t lie high-grade, guaranteed watch we otter here at 
such a remnrkable price. Indeed, the days of exhor- 
bitaut watch prices have pussed. 


See It First! 


You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the 

watch. We won’t let you buys Burlington watch without 
seeing it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. 
Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line. 
Then look at the works! There you see the pinacle of watch¬ 
making. You understand how this wonder timepiece is ad¬ 
justed to tho very second I 


Free Watch 
Book 

this coupon now. 
know a lot more about watch 


jT 


y FreeWatch 

4r * 

Get the Burling- f 
ton Wa loll Book ,♦ Burlington Watdi Co. 

V Yon w’iV , 8 / 19th St >nd Marshall Bbi 
hon sun ♦ Dtpt U61 ia 


Book Coupon 


buying when you rend it. A Heafte send me (without 
Yon will be able to "steer ,♦ on P wa P u!h^ 

clear of the double- £ with full explanation of your 
priced watches which <► cash or $2.50 a month offer oo 
are no better. Send f the Burlington Watch, 
coupon today for the £ 
book and our offer, f 

Name ---- . . 

Watch Co. / 

19th St & Marshall A? Address. ........— 

Blvi.Dept 1461 f 


Burlington 
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GUARANTEED 

op 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 

0 K J 



MORE MONEY? 


Typewriters 


OSCAR A.F0RS 


Atlas PublishingCo. JttBt- AflasBI'dg.'CihcimStnt 


$2 A MONTH BUYS A 

STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


i Yonr Choice. Late 8tyle Visibles. Back 
Spacer. Tabulator. Two-Color Ribl>on. 
Every modern operating convenience. 
My prices lower than other cash prices. 

a Perfect Machines — Fully Guaranteed 

Ask /or Special 5 Days Free Trial Offer 

m H. A, SM ITH. 8 51-231 N. 5lh Are.. Chic ago, Ill. 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 
weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun¬ 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun¬ 
dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
Student* now earning $100 to f600 b month. Address nearest Office. 
Dope 628 NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


DON’T SHOUT” A 

“ I hear you. I can hear now ■ 


I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

with the morleY phone. wM 

I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know 1 had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

“The MORlEY PHONE for the 


We’ll Bend you a genuine Lachnite for you 
to wear for 10 full days. If you can tell it 
from n real diamond Bend it back at our expense. 
Costa but 1-30th an much. If you decide to keep it 
pay only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 

Genuine Lachnite Gems 

keep their dazzling fire forever. Set In solid gold. 
Cut by world renowned diamond cuttera. Will stand 
fire and acid testa. All kinda of jewelry at astound¬ 
ing low prices. Easy payment*. WRITE TODAY. 


j Liu is to the ears what glasses H 

I lft are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
1 fortable, weightless and harm- 

^ less. Anyone can adjust it.” 

Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonial!. 

I HE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789. Ferry Bldg., Phtla. 


ichman Co.. 12N. Michigan At 


All the latest and best funny jokes, limericks, and 
stories on the FORD automobile. Also Jitney jokes. 
Moving picture and Stage jokes. By mail Ten Cents. 


.Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 

»Vith an Excelsior Press. Increases yonr 
receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
use, pri nted rules sent. Bov can do good 
work. Small outlay, pays for Itselfln a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 
tvpo. outfit, samples. It will pay you. 
THE PRESS CO.. Deot S MERIDEN. CONN 


PIKE PUB. CO .. Peak J. SO. NORWALK. CONN. 


' imZSt HERE YOU ARE, BOYS —a me- 

r ^jl dallion ring of Sept. Mom. Everyone 
/ ) t WB will see it on your finger and try to 

get a better look. Press the bulb, 
ftlj. concealed in your hand, and Miss Sept. 
x ' ilT Mom will do the rest by squirting a fine 
stream of wnterall over the curious one. Will squirt20 feet. Great¬ 
est joke out, und brand new. By mail with big catalog lft cents. 


FISHER MOV. C0„Pspt. 64, 721 tfrliiig Plaoi, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


PACKAGE OF FUN |Q C 

Imitation Gold Tooth, Voice Thrower ® ^ 


M Roll of Stage Money, Chess and Checker Game, 
Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, Authors, Span¬ 
ish Prison, Dominoes, 14 Flirtation Signals, 12 
Love Letters. 73 Toasts, 16 Feats in Parlor Magic, 
7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 10 Funny Readings, 15 
Tricks with Cards, 40 Experiments in Magic, 52 
Money Making Secrets. 250 Jokes and Riddles, 12 
Flirtation Cards, li Pictures of Married Life, 51 Verses of Comic 
Poetry and 11 Purlor Pastimes; all for 10c and a 2c stamp to corer mailing. 
ROGERS & ROTH, 32 Union Sq.. Dept. 45. NEW YORK CITY 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 

Drawing—Painting 

Be a Cartoonist. Newspaper. Magazine, or Com¬ 
mercial Illustrator; paint inWaterColorsorOil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu¬ 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE. Studio 391. OMAHA. WEB, 


FARMERS’ SONS WANTED 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holi¬ 
days off. yearly vacation with pay, good salary. Learn at home. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog free. Edgar G. Alcorn, Prv». 

American Sehool of Hanking. 457 E. State St., Coluiulm*. OkU 


with knowledge of farm stock and fair education to work in an 
office; $80 a month with advancement, steady employment, must 
be honest and reliable. Branch offices of the association are being 
established in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 

The Veterinary Science Association, Dept. AP, London, Canada 
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Be an Expert 
Accountant 




LANGUAGES 


LEARN RAGTIME 


GUARANTEED 

O K 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 
0 K 


Chief Draftsman Doha. 
ItlMtf'i tq»lpw«< Co., Chicago 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 


REALLY HANDSOME 


ARE THE PHOTO POSTCARDS WE OFFER 

AlrhU*>a of your own choice for twentv-IW* c«-nt» or a 

hundred for a dollar. Sir po«.« oi Man I’irklord, two 

of ManfS'-ritr Clark, loo of Chaplin, .1 nm ;.i. ture of f t H 

Wf|ltaaB<1«artlrtrhJr..Han Aiidrraoii.l.linanl.orraiiir, B 

aa ■Bd riIw i I p>cturi of Jark W.k*rrlras.and nun T other new 

ffstart start. Also actual photos, size at SO* each. ' . ‘ 

500 LIST SCNT WITH ALL orders k K 

...——■ OR FREE ON REQUEST r 

THE nUW PORTRAIT CO.. 127A lat Place. Brooklyn. N. V. 


f Head our NO-pace book before eorolllnr for any law rourae. Tells how t 
to Judge claims of correspondence schools, and explains the Ameriean 
SrbooFa simple method of law Instruction. Prepared by 56 legal author!* 
ties— 28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any other correspondence 
law course. 13 volume Law Library. 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept 1461, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street. Chicago. U. S. A. 


DSwCnfAafaSnaa 320 Joke* and Kiddles, 

Dig entertainer 153 Parlor Games and 

Magic. 13 Tricks with Card*. 73 Tontda. 7 
1 Comic Recitation*. 3 Monologues. 22 Funny 
Readings. Also Checkers. Chess, Dominoes. Fox 

land Geese, 9 Men Morris. All lOc, postpaid. 
>. Dearborn Strewt, Popt. 73, Chicago. III. 


rPAJENT YOUR IDEA5 

offered 

for certain invention*. Book 44 How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to Invent” 

I sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
1 as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
m writing u* for putents we have obtained. Patents 
f advertised for sale at our expense. 

, CHANDLF.E & CHANDLEF.. Patent Attorneys 

) Eatablixhed 20 year*. 

1048 F. Street. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 

Phonograph* ,*, r . 


German— French — English — Italian—Spanish > 

or any other language learned quickly and ^ 
easily by the Cortina Method at homo 
with Disk Cortina*Records. Write f«r w 
froe booklet today ; easy payment plan. ^ 

CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES flOTPJIi 

1713 Mwa nidr.. 1 GUO Broad way. |l| Pill' 
< or ner 4Nlll Street. Son Turk IVJilllk 


SPECIAL OFFER 








































































































The Shadow Sta£e 

(Continued from page p6) 


B E C A U S E I have seen just such a pic¬ 
ture taken, I suppose the wonderful me¬ 
chanics of “The Secret Sin” made me look 
more at its mathematics than its morals. 

In this, a Lasky production, we have two 
sisters, Edith and Grace Martin, played by 
the same girl: Blanche Sweet. One of the 
sisters falls a victim to the opium habit, 

and goes down.down; while the 

other, striving to drag her up, struggles a 
long time in the dark, not understanding 
her sister's bafflingly mysterious malady. 
Most of the girl’s scenes are together, and 
while to the lay onlooker the spectacle of 
Blanche Sweet playing a pair of parts, 
dually visible, was uncanny, to the observer 
who knows a little bit of the trick of ex¬ 
posing half the film at a time, the display 
was mostly a big scientific triumph. The 
synchronization of movement and gesture, 
and especially silent dialogue and con¬ 
certed action, is appallingly difficult. 

In the mechanics, and in the dramatic 
side of the picture as well, Lasky produced 
a good photoplay. The Sweet devotees 
will find here a really serious piece of their 
favorite’s work. 


THE CHORUS LADY” is so 
* well known that remirroring its vari¬ 
ous facets of appeal is hardly worth while 
anywhere. The news note is that the piece 
came to its screening last month, and that 
it has been given a consistent and typical 
Lasky production, with Cleo Ridgely, 
erstwhile villainess, in an interesting repli¬ 
cation of the role made famous by Rose 
Stahl. 


AURA HOPE CREWS has 
nade still another Lasky picture. This 
one, “Blackbirds,” does not appeal with 
the conviction of her other shadow enter¬ 
prise; probably because the story, a melo¬ 
drama that seems knocked together on or¬ 
der, is far from enthralling. Still, the pro¬ 
ducer and the star have done their work 
well. 


/~\ N E afternoon last month, in the midst 
of belabored dramatic wheezes, hot 
emotions made censoriallv cool, and gasp¬ 
ing, melancholic comedy, there flashed 
across the screen a breezy little Western 
excerpt so effortless, so simple and so thor- 

172 


oughly, naturally funny, that the weary 
house shouted with laughter and took a 
fresh grip on its faith in life. 

This message from providence was a 
Selig bit called “The Stagecoach Guard.” 
Feature, Tom Mix. The story concerned 
the rescue of some tender footed women at 
the customary outburst of banditry, and 
the embarrassed hero’s subsequent, horsey 
efforts to make a personal hit. There was 
nothing unusual about story or develop¬ 
ment of character. There was nothing un¬ 
usual about the picture—except that it was 
immense! 


T*H E American photoplay, “The End 
* of the Road,” has a double-twisted story 
the telling of which could be successfully 
accomplished only in several explicitly de¬ 
tailed paragraphs; and for these para¬ 
graphs there is no space. However, here 
is one of the best pictures Harold Lock- 
wood has yet made; and probably the best 
of all the Lockwood-Allison plays. 


TY7H E N Fox essayed “Carmen” num- 
™ bers, money, and scenery were evi¬ 
dently not considered as having limits. 
What Fox secured was less the “Carmen” 
of tradition and Bizet than a magnificently 
mounted, rattling melodrama in Spanish 
garb. Despite certain faults in conception, 
Geraldine Farrar has probably forgotten 
more about the character of Carmen than 
Theda Bara ever knew; nevertheless, I 
have heard sensible people say they liked 
the Bara Carmen far better than the gypsy 
a la the operasinger. So there you are. 


C WEET ALYSSU M,” Selig pro- 
^ duction, is lifted above the stagnant 
level of virtue-eventuallv-triumphant-over- 
vice by the fine, human acting of Tyrone 
Power as Roanoke Brooks. Col. Selig is 
fortunate in having Tyrone Power, for 
here is a classic-schooled actor who has 
been able to transfer, unerringly, every 
one of his good effects. Few men of such 
combined finesse and power have been able 
to so effectually transplant their various 
gifts from boards to screen. 

Kathlyn Williams, as Daisy Brooks, is 
sweet, womanly, lovely, intelligent. 

(Continued on page 173) 
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The Shadow Sta&e 

(Continued from page 172) 

\YT H E N is Universal going to let us 
™ see another photoplay via Lois Weber ? 
This remarkable woman director possesses 
an opulent, dramatic-poetic and serviceable 
imagination rivalled by only three other 
directoral imaginations in A m e ri c a . 
“Jew r el” was a psychologic masterpiece. 


TPH E first of Dr. Daniel Carson Good- 
A man’s much-talked-of series of social 
studies for Lubin, “When Youth is Am¬ 
bitious,” proved to be more promise than 
fulfilment; a document more introspective 
than dramatic. It was produced with excep¬ 
tional thought and care, and in it Robert 
Cain vouchsafed a studious, thoughtful 
characterization. 


HTH E Equitable picture, “The Cowardly 
* Way,” with Florence Reed, had an 
original idea, and might have been a 
psychologic thriller had not so much time 
been wasted in arriving at the point. 

The speculative consideration of the re¬ 
lations of the unseen and the unseen is of 
course one man’s viewpoint, but materially, 
the Equitable studios have left nothing un¬ 
done for its success. The photography and 
mechanics are superb. 


LIE RE’S to Jackie Saunders, one of 
* 4 the cleverest and most appealing of pic¬ 
ture ingenues—and to the chance we hope 
she’ll get! Balboa is having a hard strug¬ 
gle to find proper vehicles for this girl. 


r T , H E newest Chaplin, “A Night at the 
* Show,” contains the comedian in a dual 
role: with plastered hair and respectable 
evening attire; and, again, in the wildest 
and most disreputable rig—and an unac¬ 
customed makeup, too—that he has ever 
assumed. 

Here Chaplin loses the rails again by 
reason of no story. And still he is funny. 
When they showed me this mussy and at 
times decidedly unpleasant visual narrative 
I punctuated it with ribald shouts. I 
couldn’t help roaring. Oh, for a Chaplin 
author! 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 

Electric Toaster 

$ 1.85 



Hot — crisp — toast 
easily made by this 
substantial, highly 
polished, nickeled 
steel toaster, toasts 
two slices of bread in 1V4 minutes. 
Improved economical flat wires toast 12 slices of bread 
at cost of one cent. 

Insulated feet protect table linen. 

Complete with socket, cord and plug to fit standard 
light circuit, sent you prepaid, for $1.85. 

Utilities Service Company, Dept. 1205, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Be a Doctor of 
CHIROPRACTIC 


FOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 

These books take you completely through this 
wonderful science of spinal adjustment. Read 
like fiction, yet absolutely true. 30,000.000 Americans 
support Chiropractic. Thousands being cured of long 
standing diseases by it. Resident and Home Study Courses. 

BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 

Profession not crowded. Large demand for practi- _ 

\ tioners— $J 0 o 0 t o |5000 yearly. Small expense. Easy g 
payments. We fit vou for all State Board Requirements. I 

rorr Elbert Hubbard's Book “ Ths Nsw Science." Mai I ■ 
^ postal now and get all 6 books FREE. lJo it today . _ 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
Dept. R- 1^21-42^0. Ashland Blvd., Chicago | 




Marvelous 

New Discovery 


now within your reach. Science has at last' 
produced a cem of daxxline radiance. Looks and 
stands samo testa aa diamonds. Cost but l-30th 
as much. 

Pay As You Wish ££3^ 

full fro* trial. Pny for them at the rate of only 
a lew cents a day. Easiest kind of payments. 

Write for Free Jewelry Book' _ 

Your name and address on a postcard is enough. Get the bhr n 
book and are handsome illustrations of all the exquisite jewelry you have I 
to choose from. No obligations whatever. Write for the book today—now. I 

^farot^^chman^Oj^^lJdlcWgni^Vj^cjjt^lM^hlcaKol 



BIG WONDER PACKAGE 

1 Great North Pole Game, 
(size 18x11), 1 BigRollStage 
Money, 1 Game Authors (48 
Cards), 1 Cribbage Board, 
1 Checker Board and Men, 

1 Pack Pinochle cards (48 cards), 38 other Games, 19 Lessons 
in'Magic, 1 Set of Dominoes, 27 Autograph Verses, 12 Money 
Making Secrets. Wireless Telegraph Code.25 Pictures of Pretty 
Girls, 2 Puzzles, 100 Conundrums, 85 definitions of Flowers. 

ALL THE ABOVE FOR 10c. WITH LARGE CATALOGUE 

ROYAL GAME CO., Box 26, SO. NORWALK. CONN. 




GENUINE PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of your favorite photo players, auto¬ 
graphed by the player, SOc each. Also 
autograph photos reproduced on post 
cards in a nigh-grade beautiful sepia 
(not the cheap glazed kind). 15 for 25c. 
Send stamp for list to select from. Our 
new book. “Filmland Favorites,*' con¬ 
taining the nutograDlied photographs 
and biographies of all the leading play- 
era is now ready for delivery. 25c. Order no*. 

FILMLAND FAVORITES COMPANY 

___^s_Anjele« fc CeL ii 


BECOME POPULAR 

Learn how to win the friendship and love of other people and become the 
popular favorite among your friends in Society, Business or at the Club. 

My book. “SECRETS OF POPULARITY ” will 
tell you how. Send NOW. /Pnce^Lcentt.1 p 

DR. E. R. DAVIES, Allentown. Pa. 
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R. E. M., Portland, Me.— We should like to 
have given you the story you requested but the 
magazine had gone to press even before we received 
your letter and the play had been released before 
the next issue appeared on the newsstands. How¬ 
ever, we shall undoubtedly have something regard¬ 
ing Jack Henderson before long. And then R. E. 
M. says, “You remember Jack Henderson sang so 
delightfully in the ‘Pink Lady,’ and speaking of 
the ‘Pink Lady’ I’d like an interview with Hazel 
Dawn. Aside from Mary Pickford and Marguerite 
Clark, she is Famous Players* one best bet.” Grace 
Darling, who was the Hearst-Sellg girl, is no longer 
on the screen. William Russell Is not married. 


E. W. S. G.. Savannah, P. H„ Kansas City, and 
J. C. K., Oregon City, Ore. —Valerie Carew, the 
mother of the “Millionaire Baby.” is Grace Dar- 
mond; the doctor is John Charles. In World's 
“Dancer and the King.” the king is Victor Souther¬ 
land and Giles is Howard Lang. In Selig’s “Iole,” 
the title role is played by Virginia Kirtley; Laiu* 
is Robyn Adair and the king is E. J. Brady. Ho¬ 
bart Henley at Universal City. 


W. R. W., Bellingham, Wash. —The story of 
“The Boss,” apeared in the July issue of Photo¬ 
play Magazine, the same issue in which the story 
of Charlie Chaplin’s life was begun. We will gladly 
supply this number upon receipt of 15c. (“The 
Boss” is the World film, featuring Alice Brady and 
Holbrook Blinn.) 


R. S., Plainfield, N. J. and F. B. S.. U. S. S. 
Nebraska.— Creighton Hale did not play in “A 
Fool There Was,” the Fox production. 


M. K., Los Angeles. —House Peters is married 
to Mae King, formerly of New York City, but we 
have no information regarding Marshall Neilan. 


A. B. C., Garwood, N. J.—The necessity for 
your wearing glasses would probably prevent your 
success In screen work. However, if it is not nec¬ 
essary for you to wear them at all times, you 
might be able to overcome this obstacle. The 
public does not expect to see a person wearing 
glasses, except in character roles which specifically 
call for it, and in such cases it is easier to put 
glasses on a person with good eyes! 


C. S., Chicago. —Thomas Chatterton was born 
in Geneva, N. Y.. and his first theatrical experience 
was in amateur plays in that city. In the Shubert 
stock company at Syracuse he began serious work 
on the boards and this engagement was followed 
by several seasons in stock and on the road. He 
oined the New York Motion Picture Corporation 
n 1913 and is now with Universal. 


G. H. B.. Louisville, Ky.—N o. Anita Stewart, 
Earle Williams and Theda Bara are not married. 
The young doctor in Vitagraph’s “A Million Bid.” 
was E. K. Lincoln, the Australian was Harry 
Morey and girl of the play was Anita Stewart. 


F. C. B., Danville, Va. —Ethel Grandin may bo 
addressed in care of Kleine’s New York office: 
Marguerite Clark at Famous Players’ New York 
office. 


R. H., Portsmouth, Va. —Both Lillian and Dor¬ 
othy Gish may be addressed at the Fine Arts studio 
of Triangle in Hollywood. Lillian is about two 
years older than Dorothy. Pearl White has au¬ 
burn—we like the word “auburn”—hair and is 
Irlsh-Italian, an unbeatable combination ; she says 
her eyes are green. 

S. C., Cheraw, S. C.. tells us something that 
friends of Charlie Chaplin will like to know. He 
says, “Charlie Chaplin answered my letter.” 


H. D. O., Denver. —Lillian Walker, of the Vita- 
graph, has been in photoplays for about five years. 
Joining them after a vaudeville engagement which 
followed a season with the “Follies of 1910.” Her 
first theatrical work was in a melodrama called 
“The Little Organ Grinder,” and it is interesting 
to know that in this play (not a film) Maurice 
Costello was the leading man and Mrs. Mary 
Maurice the old lady. Alice Joyce is a Kansas City 
girl—Blanche Sweet a Chicagoan. 


J. C. L., Atlantic City, N. J. —Cleo Madison, 
who has appeared in so many Universal pictures 
opposite Joe King, comes from Bloomington, Illi¬ 
nois. She joined Universal in 1913 and after two 
years with them, is now directing her own com¬ 
pany of Universal players, Tom Chatterton is now 
playing opposite Miss Madison instead of Joe King. 
Mr. Marrophat in “Trey o’ Hearts,” is Ray Han¬ 
ford. 


T. S., Philadelphia.— The “Sky Hunters.” an 
Edna Mayo-Bryant Washburn picture, was filmed 
while the Essanay Company was working in tbe 
south last winter: Lasky’s desert scenes in “The 
Arab” were taken in southeastern California and 
Arizona. 


L. R., Sioux City and S. G., Asheville, N. C.— 
Herbert Rawllnson apeared in the April Photo¬ 
play Magazine Art Section, and of course he will 
bo included in the book of players. You should 
write to him and find out. Yes, Earle Wiliams' 
photograph will be among the hundred. 


L. Q., Dallas. —“The House of a Thousand Can¬ 
dles,” was produced by the Selig company under 
the direction of T. N. Heffron. Harola Lockwood 
is a Brooklynite. We refuse to discuss Francis 
X. Bushman’s amethyst ring any longer—the 
mystery will have to remain unsolved! 


C. E., Claresholm, Alta.— The developing of 
the long strips of film, varying from five hundred 
to a thousand feet, is done in large tanks, the 
film being wound back and forth so that a mini¬ 
mum of space is required. The island scenes in 
“Lucille Love,” were taken off the coast of Cali¬ 
fornia. In cartoons and drawings where the work 
is apparently done right on the screen, the reason 
there are never errors, is because it is possible to 
cut out mistakes In editing the film, and thus to 
run only film of tbe accurate portions. You refer 
to Alexander Gaden in both. 


J. O., Hollywood, Caltf.— In Universal’s “Tam 
O’ Shanter,” Tam’s daughter Jean is Marjorie 
Beardsley. This is sort of “carrying coals to New 
castle” to give a Hollywoodite information regard¬ 
ing the films, but we are glad to be able to do so. 


J. H. and n. G., Clarksburg. W, Va.. and 
O. B. II., St. John’s, N. B.—Billie Mason and Pat 
O’Malley—we’ll see what the editor has to say. 
Clara Kimball Young and Earle Williams took the 
leading roles in “My Official Wife,” a Vltagraph : 
James Young directed. 


D. H., Ft. Worth, Tex. —Gwendolyn In Selig’s 
“Millionaire Baby,” is Charlotte Stevens. This is 
the screen version of the story by Anna Katherine 
Green which first appeared in the Ladies Homo 
Journal several years ago. Beverly Bayne is un¬ 
married : Charles Chaplin is twenty-six. 


L. E. P., Sacramento. Calif. —Yes. indeed, it Is 
the same Marguerite Snow in Metro’s “Second in 
Command,” opposite Francis X. Bushman, that 

f riayed in the “Million Dollar Mystery.” Costum- 
ng and the character of the roles played, of course, 
were very different. 


H. M. H., Elizabeth, N. J., and B. A. B., Buf¬ 
falo.— Ruth Roland should be addressed in care 
of the Balboa company at Long Beach. The little 
child taking the part of Celestia as a youngster 
was Baby Wiley. In Bosworth’s “Majesty of the 
Law,” Judge Kent Is George Fawcett, Virginia Cal¬ 
houn is Myrtle Stedman, Jackson Kent is William 
Desmond, and I#awrence Evans is Charles Ruggles. 
This was George Fawcett’s initial screening. 


M. A. T., Shawnee. Okla., and G. M. C., Belle¬ 
ville, N. J.—Yes. indeed. Blanche Sweet is still 
with Lasky—be a little bit patient and we’ll see. 
Pearl White is a blonde: why don’t we publish an¬ 
other picture of Florence La Badle? well, maybe 
we will, in fact the chance Is mighty good. 


C. D. C., Louisville, Ky.—E arl Metcalf is in¬ 
deed a Kentuckian, having lived for ten years In 
Fort Thomas and still owning a home there. Mr. 
Metcalf Is now directing at tne Lubin studios. 
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WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$900 to $1800 a Year 

($75 to $150 a month) Pleasant Work—Continually Traveling 

Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. “No lay-offs’* FRANKLIN INSTITUTE (The Pathwayto Plenty), Dept.. P 201, R^HtjSTER. W^Y. 
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because of STRIKES. WARS. FINANCIAL FLURRIES or the WHIMS “TO book Government PoaidlmaMid How u> GiTThem.” . Itot of 
OF SOME PETTY BOSS. THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. G^/Xnt ^Lio™now obEblc aSd£> consideration for Free Coaching for 

Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for imme- COP PON 

diate appointment. Common-sense education sufficient. Political influence I.. Railway Mail Clerk. . (#900 to $1800) . .Onmom* Positions. . ($hoo to $1500) 

NOT REQUIRED. I. .Bookkeeper.($900 to $1800) ..Stenographer.i$H0O to $1500) 

. .. , . . . , . . . . . . , ___ |..rMto(flee Clerk .... ($*00 to #1*00) ..Internal Rerenne.. ($700 to $1 *00) 

tanjjdtate^ for schedu e showing the places and dates of THE I p 0 , t offie» Carrier .. ($800 to $1200) ..Clerk in the llepartaient* 

»I'RI\(J GOT’T examinations. Don t delay Every day you lose means the I Rora | M .|| Carrier.. ($500 to $1400) at Wa.hlngton.($H00 to $1500) 

loss of just so much coachmg before the rapidly approaching examinations. I <Aulo Chanffenr. ..Canadian Oov’t Position*. 

. FRANKUN INSTITUTE. Dept. D201. Rochester. N. Y. J^Name. .Address...D201 

Use this before you IVrite plainly . 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dept. D 201. Rochester. N. Y. 
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C. B., Brooklyn. —In Universal's “Mrs. Plum’s 
Pudding,” Mrs. Plum and her son were Marie 
Tempest and Eddie Lyons; the lord whom she 
marries is Graham Browne: Mrs. Van Zant, the 
social engineer, and her daughter, with whom 
Eddie Lvons falls In love, are Jean Hathaway 
and Violet MacMillan. The detective is Lee 
Moran. 

L. H., Memphis, Tenn. —Gladys Hanson and 
William Russell played the leads in Famous 
Players’ “Straight Road,” and Arthur Hoops and 
Lorraine Hilling also had prominent places in the 
cast. Regarding Anita Stewart, Julia Swayne 
Gordon is not her mother; Harry Morey is not 
her father and Arthur Cozine is not her brother! 

E. L.. East Cleveland. —Florence La Badie may 
be reached at New Rochelle. N. Y.. where she is 
playing with the Thanhouser Company, and a 
letter of request will bring an autographed photo¬ 
graph. if you enclose return postage. She is not 
married. 

M. L. S., Hartford, Conn. —At the present time 
Henry Walthall is filling an engagement with the 
Essanay company in Chicago, but Mae Marsh has 
continued with the Griffith forces. She is with 
the Fine Arts studio of the Triangle, which is the 
Griffith division of that organization. 

J’n’e, Syracuse, N. Y.—As a rule it is a great 
deal more simple and direct to write a player 
regarding a picture than to write us to inquire if 
one will be sent you. There are a great many 
players who will and with many more it depends 
upon your own letter as to whether you receive 
a reply. Try them out—no harm done in any 
event. Of the players you mention, we know 
that Grace Cunard will be pleased to send you a 
picture at your request 

W. T., Waltham, Mass. —There will be a mighty 
interesting interview with Hazel Dawn in this 
issue of Photoplay Magazine; you will enjoy it 
immensely. Although her advent into pictures Is 
comparatively recent she is one of the most popu¬ 
lar players in the present day pictures. 

E. M. R., Ocala, Fla. —Lottie Pickford is mar¬ 
ried to a non-professional. The youngest stars of 
the screen are probably to be found amongst the 
kiddikins in December Photoplay Magazine. We 
refer you to it. 

A. B. G., Commerce, Tex. —Mary Pickford and 
Mary Fuller are no relation whatever. Mary Pick¬ 
ford and Owen Moore have not played opposite 
each other for some time, but there is no telling 
when w’e may see this little wife and her husband 
on the same screen again. Her hair is a light 
brown, golden In fact. 

D. W., New York City. —Dustin Farnum’s birth¬ 
day is May 27th, and Gladden James’ is Feb¬ 
ruary 26th. 

(Continued on page 177 ) 


WATCHES 


The Ideal Christmas Present 
a Loftis “PERFECTION” 
DIAMOND RING 

This exquisite Diamond Ring: is shown 
enlarged to display every detail of the 
graceful 6-prong mounting, which is of 
faultless symmetry and strength. Only 
the finest quality pure white Diamonds, 
perfect in cut and full of fiery bril¬ 
liancy, are used. Ring No. X659, price 
$ 50 , leads all others in popularity.Credit 
Terms. $10 down, balance $5 a month. 
Our large illustrated Catalog shows this 
Ring at prices to suit any purse. Send 
your order today for No. X6o9, or send 
for Free Catalog and make your selec¬ 
tion. Each ring is cased in handsome 
velvet ring box, ready for presentation. 
We prepay all mail or express charges. 

You Should Havo Our Handsome 
116-Page Catalog in Your Home 
Before Deciding on Your List of 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

There are over 2.000 suggestions for gifts or 
for personal wear — beautiful photographic 
Illustrations of Diamonds. Watches. Jew¬ 
elry. Silverware and Novelties—all at bargain 
prices. You can All your entire liat of Christmas 
presents from our Catalog and have everything 
charged in one account: thus a very little ready 
money will servo for ail your Christmas needs. 
Why make cheap, trifling presents, when you can 
give a fine Diamond or Watch and never miss the 
money. Send for Catalog TODAY. It is FREE. 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 

The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. H502, 108 N.State St., Chicago, III. 
_|_ Stores also to Pittsburgh: St. Louis: Omaha I 

The Typewriter Opportunity 

Will you let me send you this Standard Visible 

Typewriter—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER 

with Inbuilt Tabulator and Back 

Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money 

in advance—no deposit—no C.O.D. If fiN JKf 

you find it to be the best typewriter f 1 

you ever saw and want to keep it, Lk_ 

I will make you a price that is lower gwj * JnSfilful® 

than wholesale—lower than the low- | 

est agents’ prices and you can let 

typewriter pay for itself out of what Ty j. 

it earns for you. Full Standard Li; f* 

Equipment with machine. LIFE 
GUARANTEE. Because there are ^ 

no American Typewriters going to Model No. 6 

Europe just now, I can make you 

a wonderful price inducement. BE SURE AND SEND 
TODAY for free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest 
of Typewriter Offers. All information absolutely free. 

General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-74K Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO (343) 
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Art Prints 

after the original oil paintings of 

Anita Stewart and Mary Pickford 

(from which the covers of our September and November issues were made) 

P HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has anticipated a 
great demand for art prints of these beautiful 
covers. With a desire to serve our readers 
we have provided a limited number of reprints. 

[Do you want one? 

Absolutely no advertising will appear on these prints—nothing 
but the likeness is reproduced—in four colors—on art paper— 
and beautiful art mounts, ready for framing. This is mailed 
to you carefully packed flat between two pieces of stiff board. 

The cost is 25c each 

Please remit in stamps or money order 

Photoplay Magazine 

3SO North Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 


Digitized by v^.ooQle 
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F. M.. Windsor Locks. Conn. —Henceforth Grif¬ 
fith, I nee and Sennott will release their dramatic 
artistry through the Triangle Film Corporation. 
They still have their old studios, though large 
additions are being made and Ince is to have an 
entirely new plant at Culver City. Keystone is 
the same organization as ever and has merely 
transferred its films to Triangle for release, after 
they have been produced under Bennett’s super¬ 
vision. Griffith is at the Fine Arts studio; lncc- 
ville explains itself. Arthur Johnson, Lottie Bris¬ 
coe, Alice Joyce and Jesslyn Van Trump are not 
playing right now, though an early return is 
contemplated by each of them. Norma Phillips 
is playing on the stage. 


B. C. F., West Toledo, O. —Jimmie Cruze has 
not only reached the Coast but he has been playing 
with the Lasky company in the film featuring 
Edna Goodrich. Florence Lawrence is not playing. 


B. K. Dayton, O., and A. A. W., Stockton, 
Calif. —Edna Mayo and Richard Travers have been 
playing leading roles in many of the recent Essanay 
pictures. Their company is at the eastern studio, 
in Chicago. Marguerite Clark. Harold Lockwood 
and Ina Claire are all members of the single 
blessedness club. 


I. D., Santa Barbara, Calif. —Irving Cummings * 
was behind the footlights for twelve years prior 
to engaging in screen work, and his service diverse 
and in many well known productions—“David 
Ha rum.’’ “Way Down East,” and "The Man of 
the Hour.” First with Powers, then with Pathe, 
Reliance, American and Horsley. lie Is best known 
for his recent work in ‘*The Diamond from the 
Sky.” in the role of Arthur Stanley. Frank Bor- 
zage is with the Beauty brand of American films, 
playing opposite Neva Gerber. 


Rose City, Portland, Oreg. — Allan Law In 
“The Trey o’ Hearts” Is George Larkin, but he 
is back with Selig again, having left Universal 
several months ago. He Is married to Dolly 
Larkin. 


The Wohelo Book 

(For Girls) 

You could not possibly find a more accept¬ 
able gift for a young girl. It is the story 
of a company of young girls, camping out 
together all summer and having all the wonderful 
fun young girls can have together. They swim, 
dive, go canoeing and on “hikes,” hold “council 
fires” and do manjr other beautiful and romantic 
things, while growing into strong, splendid, capa¬ 
ble young women, with abundant health and 
energy. The camp is that of Mrs. Luther Gulick 
—founder of “Camp Fire” (words which mean 
to girls what “ Boy Scout ” means to boys). The 
book contains a personal introduction by Mrs. 
Gulick, several of her portraits (one in the cere¬ 
monial costume of Camp Fire) more than fifty 
wonderful pictures, Camp Fire songs and many 
symbols. The cover is beautifully decorated witn 
Camp Fire symbols and is printed throughout in 
Camp Fire colors. This is a book which mothers 
read with their daughters, both enjoying it equally. 
If you are a woman past girlhood, this book will 

take you back to the years of youthful fun and help you to live 
them over again in memory. Price only $1.25 net, postpaid 
to any part of the U. S. Send your order at once for Christmas. 
You take no risk. If you are not entirely satisfied with the 
book, it may be returned at once for prompt refund. Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

1112 S. Washington St. BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 

On sale at leading book stores at the 
regular price—$1.25, net 


A. F., Muskogee, Okla. —Grace Cunard and 
Francis Ford are both at Universal City and may 
be ho addressed: they will gladly send you photo¬ 
graphs upon request. 


•T. L., Cattaraugus. N. Y.—In Universal’s “A 
Shriek in the Night,” Lathrop and Patsy are War¬ 
ren Kerrigan and Helen Leslie; in Lubin’s “Jim 
West, Gambler.” Jim TVeat and bis wife are Melvin 
Mayo and Dorothy Barrett. More Terrance 
O’Rourkes are coming. 


T. J., The Dalles. Oreo. —Francis X. Bushman 
should now be' addressed at Metro’s New York 
office, and the same is true of Beverly Bayne. 
They are both playing in the east and probably 
will continue there for several months at feast. 


Hinamoa, N. Z. —We v turned that post script 
over to the editor of the Rocks and Roses, it was 
too good to use anywhere else. In Universal’s 
“Cards Never Lie,” the heiress is Dclphine Field¬ 
ing. 


II. A. C.. Covington. Ky.—M abel Normand is 
all right again, her Injuries not being as serious 
as feared. Charlie Chaplin denies positively that 
he has any thought of going into vaudeville and 
says that ne will continue the mirthful genius of 
silent scintillation. 


D. F. M.. Cumberland, Md., says. “I don’t like 
the men Mary PIckford has been playing with 
lately. I liked ‘Rags’ but didn’t think much of 
the man. Why doesn’t she play with Owen Moore 
or Harold Lockwood or Conway Tearle? I like 
him very much and I know he is with Famous 
Players. It would make her pictures still more 
popular if she played with a good leading man.” 
Mary Pickford’s leading man Is intimately im¬ 
portant to Americans—much more so than Eur¬ 
opean wars and Mexico and stuff newspapers waste 
tne front pages on. •‘The White Pearl” has been 
released fir some time and Marie Doro is just as 
innocently uncomprehending of the big, big world 
about her as she was in “The Morals of Marcus.” 
We liked Marcus better however. 



LAW 

Course On Approval 

Not one penny down. Get this greatest home-study coarso in 
law—including this magnificent fourteen-volume library, the most 
complete library of its kind in existence, and the first lectures, in¬ 
dividual lessons, assignments, etc.—clear, comprehensive discus¬ 
sions of the law—in your hands free of charge—without any obliga¬ 
tion whatever. We want you to see this course, before you even 
decide. Write a postal—right now—to get the details of this 
startling offer—to find out how you can, without risking a penny, 
get started right on your legal education. 

Get Your Degree By MAIL! 

We are authorized by the State of Illinois to confer on our 
graduates the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.). Our course 
prepares you to pass the bar examination in any state. Should 
you fail we guarantee to coach you without charge until you are 
successful. We have not on record a single instance of a LaSalle 
graduate who took a bar examination and failed. 

FREE Complete Course in Public Speaking 

Prepared by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, Professor of Public 
Speaking. College of City of N. Y. etc. No other course like it 
—write today for Special Limited Free Offer. 

CFNn Ilf) MflNFY JuBt 8eTld your name and address on a 
HU IflUIILI postal, and we will forward by return 
full particulars of our remarkable free on approval offer and 
wonderful free book "Guide to the Law" showing how to study 
at home. If you act promptly we will save you more than half 
your tuition. This offer is subject to withdrawal in a short time, 
without notice. So act now. 

LaSalle Extension University, 0€fLfi.217.Cbica«t, ML 
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How would you have 
this story end? 


Glancing across the aisle on the Pullman, Edward 
Blair saw a pair of feet — so small, so bewitchingly 
dainty that at once he lost his heart to their pretty 
feminine possessor. But who was she and where 
was she going? Resorting to a bit of clever detective work 
he found that she wore the Red Cross Shoe—a clue that led 
up to some startling information. But afterwards came the 
greatest shock — when he discovered her as a servant in the 
home of Miss Eugenie Hatton, the girl he must marry to win 
the fortune of his eccentric uncle. 


How would you have this story end? Would you have him 
marry the servant girl, whom he really loves—or Eugenie and 
a fortune? How it really does end will be a big surprise to you. 


Altogether the story, as played by Ruth Stonehouse and 
Bryant Washburn in our new Essanay film, “A Footwear 
Romance,” is a charming one. It will be presented by Red 
Cross Shoe dealers everywhere. Watch for the announce¬ 
ment of it in your town, and then go and 
see it. In the meantime — 

Write for complete 
story of the film—free 

—and read the remarkable ending to this unusual 
romance. It will afford you a very entertaining 
half hour. With it we will send you, without 
charge, a copy of the Red Cross Shopping List— 
a valuable little memo book in which to jot down 
the things you must buy on your shopping trips. 

In it also are illustrated many smart new models 
in the Red Cross Shoe—the shoe that is worn for 
its wonderful combination of style and comfort by 


Mary Pickford, Ruth Stonehoiwe, Beverly Bayne, 
Elsie Janis, Irene Fenwick and many other stars. 
Write today. Prices: Red Cross Shoes , S4 , 
S4.50 and $5; a fe*w styles , SO to $8, Red 
Cross PLIO , S3.50 and Sf. 

The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 

511-552 D&ndridge St., Cincinnati, O. 


‘Bends with your foot" 
Trade Mark 


Model No. 423. The 

“Chevy Chase." An 
exquisitely styled Gyp¬ 
sy boot of matt kid. 
Smart, but not in the 
least extreme. 


Model No. 425. The 

“ Chilton. ’ ’ A fascin¬ 
ating bit of footwear 
in brown velvet , with 
bronze kid tip and 
front stay. Very new / 


Look (or (his trade mark 
on the sole 
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Almost any soap will cleanse 
the skin and hair and many 
toilet soaps are pure enough to 
do it without injuring these 
delicate textures. Hut those 
who want a soap which not only 
cleanses but actually improves 
the complexion and hair naturally 
turn to Resinol Soap. 

In every way an exceptionally pleas¬ 
ing toilet soap, the soothing, healing 
properties which it derives from Resi¬ 
nol Ointment enable it to keep the 
complexion clear, and the hair rich 
and lustrous, as soaps which are 
merely pure and cleansing cannot do. 

All druggists, and dealers in toilet goods sell 
Resinol Soap. For a trial size cake write to 
Dept. 23 A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Resinol Shaving Stick is most soothing 
for tender faces. 


Resided Soap! 

I 'N /-nl A O H !/■ 1 I 


for a clear skin, 
and ^ood hair 







White Cross 
Electric 
Stove 

Guaranteed 
for 5 Years 


Try This Electric Stove 

10 DAYS FREE! 


TWICE this handsome new electric stove right into your own home — 

make the most delicious toast, tea, coffee—fry steaks, eggs, ham—use for chafing dish 
and do many other things. Give it a thorough test for 10 days and then if you do not wish to keep it, 
return it to us and we’ll refund every cent of your money. An ideal Christmas Gift. 

Nft stove all you need to do is to mail the coupon attached to this announce- 

hJdlU 11U iflUIlCy ment. Pay only after the stove arrives and after examination. We prepay expressage. 


We prepay the transporta¬ 
tion charges. There ia 
nothing for you to pnv but 
the price of the stove.$5.50, 
(west of Rocky Mountains. 
86.00) and that only after 
examination. Former price 
was $7.50. And this money 
will be returned to you any 
time within todays if you do 
not wish to keep the stove. 


Lindstrom-Smith Co. 

1100-1110 So. Wabash Ave. 

Dept. 1461 Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me. prepaid, one 
White Cross Electric Stove com¬ 
plete with cord ready to he connected. 

If. after I have seen and examined it, 

I like the stove, 1 will pay $5.50 to the 
ex areas agent (west of Rocky Mountains 
$6 00). After I use atove for ten days 
may return it if I wish and you will send my 
money back. 


Former Price $750 
Now $550 

For toasting, frying, broiling, tea making, chafing dish, 
boiling. Here at last is a simple electric stove which will do almost 
any kind of cooking. It is incxpens’ve to biw (price reduced from $7.50 to $5 50)—costs but little 

\ to run, m iy be operated on a table or buffet, in dining room or living room. Light enough to be 
carried about. Run with no more effort than lur in« on an elec’iic light. With each stove is 

\ included a handsome extra deep pan for stewing. If your dealer does not carp' it we will 
send you the new White Cross Electric Stove prrpaid, so that you may see it for yourself. 
^ If, after examining, you wish to purchase you may do so. The price is only $5.50 
complete (West of Rocky Mountains, $6). 


\ J 


the 


atM 


the stove -tin r- 


\ If your dealer does not carry the White Cross Electric Stoves 

put your name and address on the coupon and mail lo us today, 
►^^^emember, we do not expect you to send ai 


Remember, we do not expect you to send any money. Upon receipt 
of coupon we will send you the stove prepaid for your examination. 
Then use your own judgment about buying. If you do not 
think you would like the stove, return at our expense. 


Use for heating everything 
- water, breakfast food. 
• ggs, vegetables;heat baby’s 
milk, use for randy milking. 


\ 


"^Electrical Dealer’s Name. 

Mail postal for literature if you don’t want to order now. 


\ Lindstrom-Smith Co. 

. 1 / ' 

1100 ! 110 S.Wabash Ave., Dept.3461. Chicago, Ill. 

If you nrv not ready to send an order now drop a post cord 
- m - 1.... -“•‘-o- gtojy^.or 


"V R__ 

anyway for complete literature on W hit. Croaii ? 
^ write for our big new catalog of electrical sa¬ 


tirical Dealenol 















“When Good Fellows Get Together” 

You will find fresh-rolled cigarettes of deliciously mellow “Bull” 
Durham in evidence at banquets, club smokers and other social gath¬ 
erings of men of wealth, prominence and experienced tastes. In the 
fragrant smoke of this mild, delightful tobacco formality gives way to 
congenial good-fellowship. If you would be fashionable, expert in the 
company of connoisseurs, you “roll your own”—and your tobacco is 
“Bull” Durham. 

GENUINE 

"Bull Durham 

SMOKING TOBACCO 

To millions of experienced smokers there is no other tobacco 
fragrance comparable to the wonderful, unique, mel¬ 
low-sweet flavor of “Bull” Durham — no other cigar¬ 
ettes so fresh, tasty and satisfying as those they roll 
for themselves with this golden-brown, bright Virginia- 
North Carolina tobacco. 

Roll a “Bull” Durham cigarette today—you will 
experience a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment 


Ask for FREE 
package of 
.V ^ “ papers** with 
\\A each Sc sack 


FREE 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to 
“Roll Your Own" Cigarettes, and a package of 
cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any 
address in United States on request. Address “Bull** Durham, Dur¬ 
ham, N. C., Room 1329 . 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Digitized by v^.ooQle 
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Father’s Alibi 


Carom and Pocket Billiards abound with whimsical turns that can keep the 
most skillful player in check. He who loses his head will likely lose the game. 

So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own against the family 
sharp-shooter ! Resolve right now to send for our free book that shows why 
thousands of folks own Brunswick home tables. There are 33 different games 
—an endless source of year-round health and amusement. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 

Grand, “Convertible and “Quick Demountable” Tables 


Now $2 7 Up—Pay lOc A Day 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically 
built, with accurate angles, fast ever-level 
billiard beds and quick-acting Monarch cush¬ 
ions — the choice of experts. 

Why buy a toy table when a real grown-up 
Brunswick costs so little? By paying while 
playing, you will never miss the amount. 

Any Home Has Room 

Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 
size your home requires. Our “Quick Demount¬ 
able" fits on top of your library or dining table, 
or comes with folding or quick-detachable legs. 

“Grand" and “Baby Grand" for homes 
with a spare room, attic, basement or den, are 
the finest and fastest in the world. 

30 -Day Trial—Outfit FREE 

Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, 
Expert Book of 33 games, etc., etc., all in¬ 


cluded free with every Brunswick. No extras 
to buy—no heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30 days FREE. 
Then pay monthly as little as 10 cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book — 
“ Billiards—The Home Magnet," that shows 
these tables in realistic colors, discloses factory 
prices and full details. New edition now ready. 
Mail the coupon for this valuable book today. 
It’s FREE. 


Mdil This For Billiard Book FREE! 


S THE BRUNSWICK-BALXE-COLLENDER CO. 

S Dept. 25W, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 

■ Send, free, postpaid your color-book 

j “Billiards—The Home Magnet 99 

■ And tell about your home trial offer. 

■ Name. 

i 
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AGENTS 


AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; 
gold sign letters for store and office windows; 
anyone can put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. 
Clark St., Chicago._ 


AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST LINE OF 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet perpara- 
tlons, etc., ever offered. No capital needed. 
Complete outfits furnished free to workers. 
Write today for full particulars. American 
Products Co., 3174 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

MEN NOT EARNING $1,200 YEARLY 
should get in touch with largest Manufacturer 
of Transparent handled Knives and Razors in 
U. S. We will show you how to make more. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 286 Bar St., Canton, O. 

PICTURES AND POST CARDS 


26 BEAUTIFUL POSES OF CALIFORNIA 
Bathing Girls, 10c; 100 for 26c. L. W. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. _ 

16 PHOTOS OF FEMALE BEAUTIES TAKEN 
from life for 10 cents. Kaye Co., Box 67, Ottawa, 
Ill. 


STUNNING PHOTOS OF GIRLS FROM LIFE. 
Bewitching unusual poses. Very clear and 
charming. Splendid pack 25c. Reuben Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


“BEWITCHING FEMALE BEAUTY POSES,” 
rare imported models, taken from real life, hand- 
tinted “True to nature.” Send dime for two of 
our best full-size samples and catalog showing 
nearly 100 beautiful, bewitching girl poses, etc. 
You’ll want more after seeing samples. Wil¬ 
liams Publishing Co., 4008-M Indiana Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 


10 CLASSY POST CARDS AND CATALOGUE 
10c. Stewart Co., Providence, R. L 


REAL PHOTOS OF PRETTY GIRLS IN BE- 
witching poses, samples, 10c. K. L. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send ten cents for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing 
guaranteed prices. It may mean your fortune. 
Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le 
Roy, N. Y. 


WILL PAY $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE 
cent dated 1799. We pay cash premium on all 
large cerfts, eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins 
to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
May mean large profits to you. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 75, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,- 
000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our 
four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY- MORSE AND WIRELESS— 
Also Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western 
Union Wires and complete Marconi Wireless Sta¬ 
tion in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. 
employs our wireless graduates. Low living ex¬ 
penses—easily earned. Largest school—estab¬ 
lished 40 years. Investment, $25,000.00. Corre¬ 
spondence courses also. Catalog Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


LEARN TO DRAW. BIG DEMAND FOR IL- 
lustrators, cartoonists, designers. Many of our 
students secure positions before completing 
course. Personal instruction, correspondence or 
local. Artist’s outfit free. Send 6c for illus¬ 
trated book. Washington School of Art, 951 
F St., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN 


SALESMEN—GET OUR PLAN FOR MONO- 
graming automobiles, motorcycles, traveling 
bags, trunks, etc., by transfer methods; very 
large profits. Motorists’ Accessories Company, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


PHOTOPLAYS. SHORT STORIES, AND 
other manuscripts neatly and correctly type¬ 
written. 10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Clifton Craig, Sedalia, Missouri. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—FILM COMPANIES 
pay $10 to $100 for each play accepted. Con¬ 
stant demand. No correspondence course. Our 
book tells all, sample play, list of companies 
buying plays, etc. Write today for free details. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 894 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PIC- 
ture plays in spare time. No correspondence 
course. Our up-to-date “Book of Instructions” 
tells how. Sample play, list of companies buy¬ 
ing plays. Send for free details. Special offer 
now. E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th 
St., New York. _ 

HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. 
Winkopp, 287 Broadway, New York City, 25 cents 
postpaid. Contains model scenario. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES. 
$1. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America—All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Rem¬ 
ingtons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac¬ 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up; rented anywhere, ap¬ 
plying rent on price; free trial; installment pay¬ 
ments if desired. Write for Catalogue 66, Type¬ 
writer Emporium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPE- 
writers to sell at once. $10.00 to $16.00 shipped 
on trial. Northern Office Equipment’Co., Dept. 6, 
Northern Office Bldg.. Chicago._ 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS. 
Send 10c for application contract. Oliver H. 
Barkley, Mount Pleasant, Penna. 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET 
prepared for coming examinations by former 
Government Examiner. Booklet free. Write 
today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEN, WOMEN, COMMON SCHOOLING, DE- 
slring Government positions, $70 monthly, write 
for List 309 immediately. Philadelphia Civil 
Service School, Philadelphia. 

WORK FORTTnCLE'SAM; HE IS THE BEST 
employer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long 
vacations, rapid advance. Thousands of jobs 
open this year. I will help you get one. Write 
for my big Free Book DY 1449 today. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington. D. C. 

THOUSANDS MEN—WOMEN WANTED. GET 
U. S. Government positions. $75.00 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. E 218, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR LARGE 
Phil. Firm; good pay; nice work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Uni¬ 
versal Co., Dept. 77, Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS. VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues, dialogues, speakers, minstrel material, 
jokes, recitations, tableaux, drills, entertain¬ 
ments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

START A DRY CLEANING AND PRESSING 

Shop . Sta r Clea ners- Dye rs, Allentown, P a._ 

ART - STUDIES. SAMPLES AND CATALOG 
10c. J. Tillberg, Proctor, Vt. 
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“The National Movie Publication” 

Copyright, 1916, by the Photoplay Publishing Company, Chicago 


VOL. IX No. 3 

CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1916 

Cover Design—Marguerite Courtot 

Pictures of Popular Photoplayers 

Leonore Ulrich, Fay Tincher, Gail Kane, Dorothy Bernard, Edna Purviance, Helen 
Holmes, Theda Bara, Mae Marsh, Vivian Martin, Geraldine Farrar, Grace 
Cunard, Dustin Famum, King Baggot, Chester Barnett, Hobart Bosworth. 


“Author! Author! ” John H. Blackwood 

Thrilling facts anent the writers of the hour, and the future. 

The Great God Kerrigan William M. Henry 

J. Warren caught off his pedestal. Photography by Raymond Stagg. 

Pie 

The ultimate form of dramatic expression. 

Playing with Julia Dean Ada Patterson 

A pastime confession of ebony elephants. 

Pat, the Gentle Earthquake J. de Ronalf 

Adventurer O'Malley, “Chauncey Olcott of the screen.” 

Doro, the Wood-Nymph K. Owen 

The mythological side of a stage celebrity. 

“Beauty and Brains” Contest 

Two more months added; chaperones; interesting entrants. 

Mary Pickford: Herself and Her Career , Julian Johnson 

Conclusion— 1 The Famous Players; critical resume; personal reminiscence. 

Illustrated by photographic studies. 

Willard Mack Henry Christeen Wamack 

The author of “Kick In” talks of screen telepathy. 

“Close-Ups” (Editorial) 

Living Neighbor to the Movies Mary Dickerson Donahey 

Adventures of a home in Movieland. Illustrations by E. W. Gale, Jr. 

Contents continued on next page 
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This is an oner without an equal—a revela¬ 
tion of matchless liberality—the rarestmoney- 
eaving opportunity ever opened to home 
makers. We want you to see for yourself, 
without advance payment, that any one of 
these is the grandest bargain ever before 
offered. Just pick out the bargain you want, 
write it down in coupon below, write your 
name and address and mail coupon to us. We 
will ship it to you promptly. If it is not exact¬ 
ly what you want, return it at the end of 30 
days at our freight expense both ways. If you 
are perfectly satisfied and decide to keep it, 
just pay for it in small monthly payments. 

Only one of these items to each family can 
be sent at these amazing, heretofore unheard- 
of bargain terms. When you receive the Mam¬ 
moth Hartman Catalog you can order as much 
or as little as you like all on easy credit terms. 


Rug Bargain 

No. MK177. Magnifi¬ 
cent extra heavy seamless 
Brussels rug in two sizes. 
Woven of selected yarns in 
a very attractive pattern. 
Colors: Tan, Red, Green 
and Brown harmoniously 
blended. Size 6 ft. 3 in. x 
10 ft. 6 in. 1 Vice. .$12.74 
9x12 feet 4 Per 

$ia.96 JL Month 


Always keep this thought in mind: •'HART¬ 
MAN WILL TRUST MEP The Hartman Re¬ 
markable Credit Plan covers the nation like a 
network. From our tremendous organization 
in Chicago the Hartman lines of credit run 
straight and true to more than 1,600,000 typical 
homes—made happy by the help we lend. 

HARTMAN C'redit is REAL help. No quibble or 
question—no “red tape”—no interest to pay—no 
bothersome reference asked like others do—your 
every dealing with us is strictly confidential. Your 
credit is good with Hartman. USE IT! Trade with 
us for all your needs—and be SURE of satisfaction. 

Wonderful Bargain 
Catalog FREE 

Filled from cover to cover with thousands of wonder¬ 
ful bargains in Home Furnishings, all sold on the 
Hartman Liberal Credit Plan, bricked by the $10,000,000 
Hartman Guarantee. GET THIS GREAT MONEY- 
SAVER. Wonderfully done in many colors showing 


ty / ac Month 

Dresser Bargain 

No. MK180. Top of 
base 40 x 19 In. French bev¬ 
el plate mirror 24 x 20 in., 
supported by strong stan¬ 
dards. Topof mirror frame 
has neat carving. 2 small 
extended drawers at top 
of base, two full length 
drawers below. A rare 

value at our price. $9.68 _ _ 

Hartman’s 3-Piece Library Set Bargain 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO, 

4088 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 


-~JI.-'l r !| irSiM 2 in. continuous pof 

*teel bed with i4-in. 
. w u tn —tti Fillers in artistic de« 

4. '-HSf ^ sign, height head 

- cnd 52 in . link 

fabric, steel frame bed spring; cotton _ 
top, fibre filled mattress and two 
lb. selected hen feather pillows 18x 
25 in. All sizes, 3 ft.; 8 ft. 6 in.; y /oKemA 
4 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in., full size. crfwBpEm 
Colore: White, Pea Green or iySSsSS&M 
Verms Martin.^ Cy* For 
Price $8.98 ■ wv Month 


h I91M&. era 

No. \TK184. Choice quality solid oak, fumed finish. Table 
top 36x24 in.; 2 roomy book ends, 7-in. connecting Bhelf. Panels 
at sides of book ends match panels on chairs. Chairs have 
heavy 2-in. front poets fitted to genuine quarter-sawed oak , 
arms, in. wide. Seats and backs upholstered with im- / 
1 itation Spanish leather over wood fibre and soft cotton ft. 


Addzcss 


No Money In Advance 
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Become Wonderful in Health — Wonderful in 
Vitality and Wonderful in Efficiency for Your 
Own Advantage Through Conscious Evolution. 

Cells are wonderful beings. They are 
the creators of the plants, the trees, the 
fruit, the vegetables. They create the 
corn, the wheat, the apples. They are 
the creators of the rose, the lily, the 
violet and other flowers—they are the 
creators of everything living in the sea 
—they are the constructors of whales, 
sharks, porpoises and all fish. Through 
the activity of cells, the coral beds of 
the ocean are made. They are the 
creators of all animal life—they are the 
creators of you. They create your 
organs and the foundation of your mind. 

Billions of cells are within your body work¬ 
ing for you. They are remaking your heart, 
your lungs, your nerves, your digestive system, 
your muscles, your brain—in fact, they are 
busy constantly reconstructing your entire body. 
You will be a better human machine—possess 
a better body and mind if you cultivate these 
cells — if, in other words, you give your cells 
greater energy and a greater opportunity as 
well as a better and more persistent reason 
for improving every tissue, every organ and 
every part of your body. 

Is not corn better when cultivated? Does not the farmer improve his 
wheat through cultivation? Is not fruit improved through culture? 
Are not flowers made more beautiful through conscious effort? Do we 
not have better horses and even better pigs through cultivation? 

Since all of these things are true, it is also true and much more im¬ 
portant that you can easily make yourself better through improving the 
individual units or cells of the body. 

The Swoboda System, through applying the principle of Evolution to 
the cells of the body produces new human beings, new and better hearts, 
new and better lungs, new and better organs, new and better nerves, new 
and better brains, and, therefore, keener and more efficient mind. 

Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Is guaranteed. 
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What Others 

“One year ago I was an old man at forty; today I am a youth 
it iorty-one.” 

“I must state that the principle of your system is the most 
scientific, and at the same time the simplest, 1 have ever heard. 
Yon do not misrepresent one single word in your advertising.” 

‘Just think of it, five weeks ago I was ashamed of my physique; 
today 1 am almost proud of it. I am delighted with Conscious 
Evolution.” 

“Fourteen years ago at the age of 681 was an old man; today at the 
s ?t of 82 1 am the marvel of my friends; I am younger than most men 
c 4 6 . Your system gate me a new lease on life” 

“Laot vouch I had a reading of my biood pres ears, and 
was gratified to learn that it wae fully ten pointa below 
the previous reading. This wae a eurpriee tome ae well 
at to my physician, who did not helieee that my blood 
pressure carnid be reduced because of my advanced age. ” 

“Doctors told me I had hardening of the arteries and high blood 
prtssure. They advised me against exercise. Conscious Evolution 
ndeced my blood pressure and made a new man of me” 

“The beauty of your whole advertisement is that every word of 
it is the truth. Your system is the most wonderful in the world; 
it gave me new energy, strength and life; in other words, it made 
a new man of me. lhave been an advocate of your system since 
the first day I used it; I have withstood a mental strain during the 
past year which would have broken my health had it not been for 
your system.” 

"Can't describe the satisfaction I feel.” 

"Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental 
and physical capacity.” 


Have to Say: 

“I have been enabled by your system to do work of mental char¬ 
acter previously impossible for me.” 

”1 was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; have gained 
17 pounds.” 

“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my gratitude I 
am telling my croaking and complaining friends, ‘Try Swoboda.’ ” 

“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to body and 
brain.*' 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest expansion 
5 inches, reduced my waist ti inches.” 

“I cannot recommend your system too highly, and without flat¬ 
tery believe that its propagation has been of great benefit to the 
health of the country.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impossible, my 
capacity both physically and mentally is increasing daily.” 

“I have heard your system highly recommended for years, but I 
did not realize the effectiveness of it until I tried it. I am glad 
indeed that lam now taking it.” 

“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” 

“1 think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in the best 
of physical health before I wrote for your course, but I can now 
note the greatest improvement even in this short time. I cannot 
recommend your system too highly. Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 

“You know more about the human body than any man with 
whom I have ever come in contact personally or otherwise.” 

“Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble was a reve¬ 
lation to me. I have had the best physicians of my State, but 
your grasp of the human body exceeds anything I have ever heard 
or known. I have read your letters to many people, also to my 
physicians, who marvel at them.” 


My new copyrighted book explains the Swoboda System 



of Conscious Evolution and the human body, as it has never been explained before. It also 
explains my new and unique theory of the body and mind. It will startle, educate and. 
enlighten you. 

My book tells in a highly interesting and simple 
manner just what you, as an intelligent human 
being, have, no doubt, always wanted to know 
about your body and your mind. 

You will cherish this book 

for having given you the first real understanding of your body 
and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior 
life; it explains how you may make use of natural laws for 
vour own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of yourself 
than you could obtain from a college course. The information 
which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 

It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious 
evolution of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what 
they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced 
themselves in every way through a better realization and con¬ 
scious use of the principles which I have discovered and which 
I disclose in my book. It tells what Conscious Evolution means and 
what it may do for you. It also explains the DANGERS and AFTER 
EFFECTS OF EXERCISE and EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

My book explains the cause of HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE and HARD¬ 
ENING OF THE ARTERIES, as well as OLD AGE conditions, and how 
to overcome them. 

I offer my system on a basis which makes it impossible for anyone to 
lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, positive, fraud- 
proof, and just as any honest person would naturally desire it to be. 

Write for my FREE BOOK 

your mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the facts concerning the 
SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 

If you have reached your present stage of evolution without conscious 
effort, consider what your possibilities are through an* intelligent and con¬ 
scious use of the principles of evolution. My booklet will set you to thinking. 


Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1366 Aeolian Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 

Vhat is said ef JbeSwebeia System , no doubt, sounds too good to be true. Swoboda, however, has a proposition of which you should know and 
*hich will, no dmfbt, prove to you that nothing said about Conscious and Creative Evolution in PHOTO PLA Y Magazine is too good to be true. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Rub its cleansing . 
antiseptic lather tn! 


'o 


C HaVeyc 
prepared hyasMn specialist? 


I F not, you do not know how beneficial a 
soap can be. 

For thirty years John H. Woodbury made a 
constant study of the skin and its needs. He 
treated thousands of obstinate skin diseases; 
made countless skin tests, always emphasizing’ 
to everyone the following- big fact: 

Your skin is changing every day! As the 
old skin dies, new skin forms in its place. This 
is your opportunity. You can keep this new 
skin so active that it cannot help taking on 
the greater clearness, freshness and charm you 
want it to have. The best way to do this is 
by proper cleansing with a soap prepared to 
suit the nature of the skin. 

It was to meet the need for such a soap that 
this famous skin specialist evolved the formula 
for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Begin now to get its benefits 

Just before retiring, wash with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, in the following way: With warm 
water, work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
in your hands. Then work this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin—always with 


an upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. Finish by rubbing your face lightly 
with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment persistently , and before 
long your skin will take on the greater love¬ 
liness of “a skin you love to touch.” A 25c 
cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient tor a month 
or six weeks of this treatment. For sale by 
dealers eveiywhere. 

Send now for sample cake 

For 4c we will send you a “week’s size” 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For 10c, 
samples of Woodbury'’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today! Address, 
The Andrew Jergcns Co., 1823 Spring Grore, Ave. t 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in 
Canada. ad¬ 
dress The An¬ 
drew PerQens 
Co.. Ltd.. 1823 
Sherbrooke St ., 

Perth. Ontario. 

to 


Tear out the cake shown here and put it in y our purse as a retnmdcr 
ask for 11 oodbury's today at your druggist's or toilet counter. 


H ’ 


['very ndviTtUmicnt In I’H< »T( U’l.AY MAC.AZIXE Is guaranteed. 
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LEONORE ULRICH 

in five years meteored from a dry goods clerk and chorus girl to stardom on 
the stage and screen. In two years she played in eightv-six roles on the stage 
—in leading parts in such productions as “The Virginian,” and “The Chorus 
Lady.” More recently she was the nineteen-year-old star in Morosco’s “The 
Bird of Paradise.” M Kilmeny” is one of her Bosworth screen triumphs. 
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DUSTIN FARNUM 

comes from New England where he was born in 1876. He is a quarter of an 
inch taller than his six foot brother William, weighs one hundred and eighty, 
and has brown hair and eyes. His suceess on the stage was great but even 
greater have been his film achievements in “The Squaw Man,'’ “Cameo 
Kirby," “The Virginian,” “Captain Courtesy,” and “The Iron Strain.” 
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GAIL KANE 


made her greatest stage hits in George M. Cohan's “ Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
and in ‘’The Miracle Man.” She made her first appearance in films in “The 
Great Diamond Robbery”, later starring in Kleine's “Via Wireless.” She 
recently made her debut on the Equitable programme in “The Labyrinth.” 
Miss Kane was born in Philadelphia, and is noted for her beauty. 
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GERALDINE FARRAR 

the foremost American prima donna, star of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and fc * Carmen*’ in the Lasky film, was born in Melrose. Mass., in 1883. When 
seventeen she went to Europe to study, when nineteen made her debut at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, and when twenty-four sang in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. Farrar is an American girl of American parentage. 
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HELEN HOLMES 


heroine of the “Hazards of Helen," one of the most thrilling and successful 
series of melodramas ever screened. Miss Holmes is twenty-two years of 
age and is married to actor-director J. P. McGowan. Both Miss Holmes and 
Mr. McGowan have recently joined the Signal Film Co., of Mutual program, 
where they intend to continue the thrillers. 
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HOBART BOS WORTH 


lefl tin* stage directorship of the Belaseo Theatre in Los Angeles in 1909 and 
took the leading role in the first screen drama filmed in the west, a Selig 
picture. Years of theatrical work with noted productions had preceded his 
film debut and Ills success as actor and director for Selig, Bosworth, Inc. and 
Universal has been great. Adele Farrington is his wife. 
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DOROTHY BERNARD 

formerly of Famous Flayers and now a Fox star, had inueh stage experience 
before being pieturized. She was lor three years leading woman at the 
Belaseo Theatre in Los Angeles, played in stock in Washington and then on 
Broadway. Biograph was her entrance into films, then for a time she was 
with Lubin. 4 *Princess Romanoff,'’and “Little Gypsy”are two well known films. 
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VIVIAN MARTIN 


ingenue lead of the World films began playing when seven years of age and 
has had a very bright career. On the stage she played in 44 Peter Pan,” 
“Spendthrift,” “Officer 666,” “Stop Thief” and on the screen in “Little 
Mademoiselle,” “Over Night,” “Wishing King,” “Little Dutch Girl.”“Little 
Miss Brown” and “The Butterfly on the Wheel.” SJbe is a Michigan girl. 
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KING BAGGOT 

says the best work of his six screen years with Universal is “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” and “Ivanhoe.” He has appeared in more than five hundred 
photoplays and was founder of the Screen Club of New York. King was bom 
in St. Louis of Scotch-Irish parents thirty-two years ago. His early baseball 
ambitions gave place to a screen-preparatory career on the "legitimate** stage. 
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CHESTER BARNETT 

will be remembered as "Little Billee” in "Trilby.” He also played in "The 
Wishing Ring.” and has appeared in other World Film successes. Belaseo's 
"The Rose of the Rancho” formed part of his legitimate preparatory work for 
the films. Barnett made his first appearance on life's screen at Piedmont, 
Missouri, twenty-seven years ago. 
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FAY TINCHER 

was born in Topeka, Kansas, then moved to Chicago where she began her 
career with the Shogun light opera company. After several years on the stage, 
she joined Reliance, under Griffith’s direction, and played Cleo in “The Battle 
of the Sexes.” However, she was soon cast in comedy parts and her striped 
parasol and striped dress in the Ethel and Bill series is very famous. 
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GRACE CUNARD 

began her screen career with Biograph and later played with Lubin and Kay- 
Bee, hut it is with Universal, opposite Francis Ford, that she has become 
famous. She w r as horn in Paris, April 8, 1891, but is strictly an American. 
She is about five fee! six and has dark hair. “The Campbells Are Coming,” is 
one of the recent Cunard-Ford plays since the “Broken Coin" series ended. 
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THEDA BARA 

is a Cincinnati girl who has won wide fame in the portrayal of “vampire” 
roles. Born in 1890, she attracted attention by her dramatic ability while 
still attending high school. The Fox production of *’Carmen.” “A Fool 
There Was,” “Kreutzer Sonata,” “Two Orphans,” “The Cleiuenceau Case” 
and “The Devil's Daughter” have all increased her dramatic reputation. 
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Lewis J. Selznick, 


General Manager of the World Film Corporation , Advisory Director of the Equitable Motion Pic * 
tures Corporation, and generally one of the busiest of the photoplay manufacturers. If he has time 
for a hobby, it is unquestionably the “Beauty and Brains” contest, which was his original idea Mr 
Selznick and his family live on a country estate near New York City . 
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“Author! Author!” 


THE NEW MACEDONIAN CRY OF THE 
SCREEN—HOW IT IS ANSWERED, WHO 
IS ANSWERING, AND WHO WILL ANSWER 


By John H. Blackwood 

W0 years ago, in a country are now seriously turning their 
^ a ^^ orn i a town attention to the photoplay as a market for 
whose every inhabi- their product and some day soon there is 
tant had scenarioitis, bound to come from one of these real 
^B|hL \ r * ts most ma ^g nant authors a story that will be to the photo- 

form, I asked a play business very much the same thing 
street car conductor that “Ben Hur,” “Way Down East,” “The 
as he rung up my Old Homestead,” “East Lynne” or “Uncle 
— . 1 nickel: “How are Tom’s Cabin” is to the drama. 


you getting on with Every director confidently believes his 
your scenario?” latest work will be the Great American 

And he replied with much earnestness: photoplay. 

“I sold my first one and am almost It will not necessarily be another “Birth 
through with another—a great western of a Nation”—titanic, colossal, and epoch- 
story, cowboys, Indians and soldiers, you creating. Rather, it will be a simple story, 
know.” full of the vigor and charm and reality 

This particular conductor, for all I of life, photographed without any frills 

know, is still ringing up fares, while the of the camera man’s mechanical colora- 

photoplav scenario has gone marching ture, capitally directed and skillfully acted 

steadily ahead. . . . but for- 

The street car conductor, the plumber, ever and eternally 

the stenographer who never could differ- reflecting the gen- 

entiate between a comma and a semi- ius of its author, 

colon in her work, the woman who be- And it is pretty 

lieved she was “literary” . . . these, certain that its au- 

and all the other ambitious folk who have thor will not be a 
never realized that writing is just as much street car conduct- 
of a trade as brick-laying or blacksmith- ’ or. 
ing, have been left behind as the trained A director of 
writer has been brought into the scenario national promi- 

field. The big, successful authors of the nence only a fort- 
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C. Gardner Sullivan ( left) and Lanier Bartlett. Each of these 
young men has already written ten times the number of stories 
the average novelist turns out in a lifetime. 


night ago confided that the one serious 
problem of his work was the inadequate 
supply of stories for photoplays. 

“What do you pay for your stories?” I 
asked. 

‘Til pay as high as three hundred dol¬ 
lars for a big five reeler,” he answered with 
as much pride as though he were making 
a really generous offer. 

I must amend my statement anent the 
street car conductor! 

There is still a fairly good chance for 
him and his scenario, with this particular 
director, although the latter is, I believe, 
rather lonesome in his attitude toward 
authors. 

While this director is seeking a big story 
for three hundred dollars his competitors 
are clamoring for the chance to pay any¬ 
where from five hundred to five thousand 
dollars for a scenario. Bethlehem Steel 
is not the only thing in the market that 
has risen during the past year. And the 
story or play that can be purchased for a 
thousand dollars today is pretty certain to 
command a hundred per cent more money 
within the next twelve months. 

Just at present, a thousand dollars is not 
considered much of a price for a really 
good story. Any play that has achieved 


a fairly decent degree of suc¬ 
cess on the dramatic stage will 
sell for anywhere from two to 
five thousand dolla'rs advance 
payment on ten per cent of the 
gross royalty. 

James Forbes disposed of the 
picture rights to his Chorus 
Lady and Traveling Salesman 
for ten thousand dollars ad¬ 
vance on a ten per cent royalty 
basis. 

Channing Pollock sold eight¬ 
een plays in a bunch and 
promptly bought forty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of real 
estate on Long Island. He has 
just signed two more ten-thou¬ 
sand-dollar contracts. 

William A. Brady sold his 
plays to a film company for 
enough money to make him in¬ 
dependently rich for the rest 
of his life. 

Al. H. Woods did likewise. 
Ditto the Messrs. Shubert. 

So far, Cohan & Harris and 
Selwyn & Co. are the only theatrical firms 
of note that have not sold their plays for 
photoplay purposes. Perhaps no film 
maker has bid high enough. 

The photoplay people will tell you that 
so far as is known, only “Ben Hur” and 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan” are out of their 
reach. With all other plays and books it 
is merely a matter of money. 

“Ben Hur” and “Peter Pan” would 
make great photoplays, but in the case of 
the former it is still regarded as too valu¬ 
able a piece of theatrical property to film, 
while Barrie, always notoriously impervi¬ 
ous to the lure of the golden pound, abso¬ 
lutely refuses to consider any offer for 
Maud Adams’ popular offering. I know, 
because I happen to have made him a 
proposition that would have brought a 
cabled “yes,” from any other author. 

Many plays are now reaching the dra¬ 
matic stage for no other reason than the 
managerial knowledge that even if they 
should fail as dramatic attractions, there 
still remains the photoplay field. And 
plays that offer advantages for “filming” 
are given the preference over the one set- 
of-scenery product. 

Cheer up, authors! You have “arrived,” 
even if you don’t know it! 
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Already there is 
in evidence a real 
scarcity of scena¬ 
rios—good, big, five 
reelers. As recent¬ 
ly as a month ago 
one of the most im¬ 
portant directors in 
the country confid¬ 
ed that he was con¬ 
fronted with a 
scenario cupboard 
that bore a striking 
resemblance to the 
larder of poor old 
Mrs. Hubbard. 

Then, and not until 
then, was this di¬ 
rector's entire busi- 

ness staff sent on a ^ Weber . SmaUey> 

hunt for good sto¬ 
ries and it was a 

fortnight before eight suitable yarns were 
discovered and turned over to the re-write 
staff of the scenario department. And 
during this fortnight the staff of scenario 
writers was increased from a scant trio to 
eight authors of experience. The octette 
included three dramatists of wide repute, 
playwrights who have numerous Broadway 
successes to their credit. 


, unquestionably foremost of women writers 
for the screen. 

hibited once or twice and then shunted off 
into the celluloid discard? 

Has the dramatist the same chance for 
success that the regular scenario writer 
has . . . meaning has the man who 

writes ‘‘dialogue" the same chance as the 
man who writes “pictures?" Because so 
far, some of the best and most successful 
photoplays have come from authors who 


There is no rea¬ 
son to believe that 
the same condition 
that confronted this 
particular director 
does not exist else¬ 
where. 

I recently plied a 
number of well 
known, experienced 
and successful sce¬ 
nario writers with 
these questions: 

Will there be a 
permanent photoplay, 
a picture that will 
“repeat" year after 
year, much as does 
“The Old Home¬ 
stead," “Ben Hur” or 
some of the other 
standard dramatic at¬ 
tractions or is the 



never wrote a play, 
whereas mighty few 
really worth-while 
photoplays have yet 
come from the drama¬ 
tists ! 

Is the scenario an 
inspired product, or is 
it just hard work? 

Is the photoplay of 
the future to be a five 
reeler, or bigger, or 
will there be a rever¬ 
sion to the one and 
two reel picture? 

I put these ques¬ 
tions to Thomas H. 
I nee, who has written 
more than three hun¬ 
dred scenarios for his 
Kav-Bee, Domino and 
Broncho companies; 
to Lois Weber Smal- 


photoplay forever to 
be an ephemeral af¬ 
fair . . . to be ex- 


Mr. Barrie (the author of “Peter Pan”) to Mr. 
Blackwood: ‘7 thank you heartily for your letter 
regarding * Peter Pan, * but am sorry I cannot make 
any such arrangement as you kindly suggest.” 


ley, who is, perhaps, 
the most prolific as 
well as successful 
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woman director-author of the period; to 
Lariier Bartlett, for a quartette of years 
the scenario head of the Selig company, 
and to Charles S. Goddard, who in addi¬ 
tion to having written some exceptionally 
popular screen serials such as “The Ad¬ 
ventures of Elaine,” is a dramatist of 
note. 


Said Mr. Ince: 

“There will be a permanent photoplay, 
just as certainly as the photoplay of today 
is an advance over the one reeler of a few 
years ago. The making of motion pic¬ 
tures has increased faster than any other 
industry within memory, and I don’t ex¬ 
cept the automobile business. Such a pic¬ 
ture as “The Birth of a Nation” always 
will be popular with the public because it 
always will be ‘worth-while,’ no matter 
from what angle you may view it. It tells 
a big, powerful story in a graphic and 
forceful manner. It is the great pioneer 
for other big photoplays. 

“I have written more than three hundred 
scenarios. I have one play to my authorial 
credit, and I don’t see why the dramatist 
cannot achieve as much fame and fortune 
in the writing of photoplays as the man 
who has confined his efforts to scenarios. 
One thing is certain: the dramatist can 
dispose of his wares much quicker if he 
writes photoplays and he will receive just 
about as much money 

William De Milk, for his work as for a 
Lasky's redoubtable play, and if he has a 
author-in-chief. really good story the 


picturization wont hurt the chance for its 
success if made into a drama. I have re¬ 
cently been offered a play by a prominent 
dramatist who believes that the advertis¬ 
ing the drama would get as a photoplay 
would be of material help to it when the 
piece reaches the legitimate stage. 

“The one and two reeler is a thing of 
the past; I mean so far as the big film 
makers are concerned. These one and 
two thousand foot pictures served their pur¬ 
pose very well but they belong to the time 
when motion pictures were not photoplays. 
The five and six reel picture, I believe, 
will be the standard photoplay for a long 
time to come. 

“Most scenarios are hard work, and 
nothing more. I never have known the 
‘inspired’ scenario. So far as I personally 
am concerned directing and writing scena¬ 
rios for the past six years has meant eight¬ 
een hours’ labor every day, with scarce any 
accounting of a Sunday or a holiday.” 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, we have 
Mr. Lanier Bartlett, Selig scenario expert 
for the past four years. When Mr. Bart¬ 
lett sold his first scenario to Colonel Selig, 
be was a newspaper man and he rode to 
and from his office in a trolley car. Now 
he complains every time the Standard Oil 
Company boosts the price of gasoline, 
since imported motors consume a surpris¬ 
ingly large amount of petrol. 

Mr. Bartlett has written more than fifty 
original scenarios and has turned out nu¬ 
merous multiple reel features, including 
“The Spoilers,” “The Ne’er Do Well,” 
“T he Rosar y,” 
“M i z p a h,” and 
“The Crisis.” Mr. 
Bartlett’s scenario 
of “The Spoilers” 
totaled 76,000 
words. 

Says Mr. Bart¬ 
lett : “The relent¬ 
less public demand 
will always be for a 
higher quality of 
photoplay — more 
sincerity in plot- 
construction, more 
careful thought, 
more consistent 
character drawing 
and more and more 
actual talent. 
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“One of the greatest drawbacks to the 
sound development of the photoplay has 
been the pressure of haste under which the 
studio writer, the director and technical 
heads have been compelled to work. The 
director whose mind is constantly haunted 
by his ‘footage record’ for the month sac¬ 
rifices artistry in picturemaking to the 
crude idea of speed. In many studios the 
number of feet of film a director can turn 
out in a given length of time, irrespective 
of the quality of the film, has been the 
rule by which his usefulness was meas¬ 
ured.” 


Lois Weber Smalley, who not only acts 
for the Universal company, but writes 
scenarios and then goes a bit farther and 
directs her pictures, says: “We will not 
know much about the permanency of the 
photoplay until some experiments are made 
that will enlighten us. Perhaps, now that 
really fine results are being obtained, some 
firm operating its own exchanges will be 
courageous enough to let a production 
make a tour of the country each year. 

“I am of the opinion that the experi¬ 
enced scenario writer has only the advan¬ 
tage of being able to put his ideas in 
proper working form, and as every com¬ 
pany has its own staff to do that routine 
work, it is not such a great advantage, after 
all. The idea is the thing, if it be only 
a few words scribbled on an envelope or 
cuff. Then, too, almost every director re¬ 
writes his scripts. I have seldom used any 
other writer’s sequence of scenes but my 
own, whereas if anyone should scribble a 
good idea, I would gladly accept it, no 
matter in what form it came to me. 

“I think there is a great field for ‘homey,’ 
simple stories, consistently written and 
carefully produced and I wonder why 
more writers of photoplays do not see this 
lack of material and endeavor to supply it. 

“I suppose that every writer has a dif¬ 
ferent method of work. Ideas come to me 
in a flash or not at all, and consequently 
when I write it is at lightning speed and 
my original scenarios are put on just as 
written. I rarely re-write a word of my 
first copy.” 

“It is a curious fact that the motion pic¬ 
ture industry seems to have just discovered 


the importance of the motion picture au¬ 
thor,” avers Charles S. Goddard. 

“I have just returned from a visit to 
Los Angeles, where I inspected all the big 
motion picture ‘camps.’ It would warm 
a writer’s heart to hear the eager and some¬ 
times profane prayers which rise for the 
speedy coming of clever, prolific, ambitious 
photoplay writers. Mr. Griffith told me he 
thinks three years of camera watching 
would be necessary to make the kind of 
photoplay author he wants. Mr. Sennett 
believed he has all the writers he needs— 
and it’s worth while mentioning that he has 
six or eight of the best known humorists 
of the country at his Keystone studios. 
Detectives are out with orders from Mr. 
I nee to arrest on suspicion anything that 
looks like what he wants in the way of a 
story, and to ship C. O. D. to Inceville.” 


C. Gardner Sullivan, who is Ince’s star 
scenario writer, is a former newspaper man 
who was lured into the photoplay field only 
after he had sold Inee a score or more of 
real scenarios—not the Cincinnati Corre¬ 
spondence School kind, but powerful, grip¬ 
ping stories of the sort that will delight 
any audience anywhere. 

Upon Mr. Sullivan, perhaps more than 
anybody else of his numerous staff, does 
Ince rely for his photoplays. It is no 
unusual thing for Ince to ’phone to Sullivan 
of an evening: “C. Gardner, must have 
a story for Hart tomorrow. How about 
it?” 

The invariable reply is: “All right, see 
you at ten, at the camp.” 

The peculiar thing is that at ten o’clock 
the following morning Sullivan will go to 
Inceville and with him will go a story 
for W. S. Hart, of the sort that Ince would 
pay hundreds of dollars for to any other 
writer if he didn’t have the always reliable 
Sullivan to depend upon. At that they 
claim Sullivan is the best paid wTiter of 
photoplays in the country. Just as individ¬ 
ual a place is occupied in the Lasky optical 
stronghold by William DeMille, brother of 
Cecil DeMille, Lasky Director-General. 
Sons of a famous play-maker, these two 
men, now in their artistic prime, have con¬ 
ceived and executed a literal library of 
scripts during the past year in Hollywood. 
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Mrs. Kerrigan and Jack have the finest mutual admiration society in the world. If there was ever a 
mother so completely wrapped up in her son or a son so thoroughly in love with 
his mother ; the romance is unchronicled. 
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“I get thousands of letters from people each year , and 1 conscientiously try to answer them all. Finally 
I got a typewriter, and my troubles began all over again because people thought I had a secretary. 99 


The Great God Kerrigan 

HEREIN THE IDOL 15 TAKEN OFF ITS PED¬ 
ESTAL, DISSECTED, AND FOUND TO BE A 
WONDERFULLY REGULAR HUMAN BEING 


The Analyst: William M. Henry 

Photography by Raymond Sta&g 


T EMPUS not only fugits, but forgets. 
In his kidhood the handsomely heroic 
J. Warren. Kerrigan was infamous 
for a wicked ability to swipe water¬ 
melons. 

Would it be too terrible to say that once 
f in a while this hero of heroes uses violent 

language, such as “Damn?” 

Would it be too much a crushing of 
ideals to tell you that J. Warren, tjie tender 
hearted film hero, likes nothing better than 
to smack a soft eyed deer with a Reming¬ 


ton—and does it without a qualm of 
feeling? 

Is it a fact too awful to contemplate 
that Mr. Kerrigan, who never gets angry 
on the screen except to protect the girl he 
loves, is not unused to having regular wild 
eyed battles with the powers-that-be over 
the amount of coin he is to lug to the bank 
every week? 

Well, the truth must out about all of us. 
It is positively refreshing to discover that 
notwithstanding his celluloid halo, so care- 
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fully fashioned by weepy 23%£££%£** “ Jack’s love for hunting 

scenario writers, John and for the open air life 


Warren Kerrigan is nothing more than 
a “regular guy,” with the emphasis on 
regular . 

The story of “Jack” Kerrigan, the name 
by which he is known to his friends, is one 
of the best examples of the old adage that 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

A look at Jack’s wavy hair, his immacu¬ 
late attire, his perfect features, at once 
gives you the idea that Jack must have 
been a “Mamma’s boy,” chortling in the 
church choir. 

Never were truer words spoken. The 
youthful hero carolled lustily every Sunday 
in the church choir at Louisville, Kentucky. 
But the other six days of the week he spent 
in swimming out in the Ohio river where 
the current was strong. His mother spent 
half her time wondering if he would ever 
get back alive. 

Another favorite amusement of Jack’s 
was to swipe the family volume of Shake¬ 
speare and take it to school with him to 
read when he was supposed to be studying. 
He was also the family’s demon hunter of 
the family and would rather chase rabbits 
than delve in records. 


sticks with him still. Whenever he gets 
the opportunity he dashes off to the moun¬ 
tains with a couple of guns and an assort¬ 
ment of fishing rods and tackle. He spends 
a couple of days and half of General 
French’s daily allotment of ammunition. 

He admits that he likes nothing better 
than cooking his own breakfast and sleep¬ 
ing out under the stars with the murmur 
of the streams in one ear and a thousand 
legged worm in the other. 

Jack’s marvellous exploits on the screen 
are not always the duplicates of his actual 
experiences. 

On one of his hunting trips he followed 
a deer for four days hoping to get a shot 
at it. He had never before hunted deer. 
On the fourth day he was sliding down the 
side of a gorge when he. suddenly spotted 
a huge many-pointed buck about a hundred 
yards away on the other side. 

Had there been a camera clicking nearby, 
Jack would have probably shot the deer 
with the rifle in liis right hand and at the 
same time lassooed it with a lariat in his 
left. 

Unfortunately it was Jack’s first buck 
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People are pretty familiar with Kerrigan's looks. He is six feet tall, weighs 199 pounds and has a chest 

like a pouter pigeon. 
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and there was no camera nigh, so he did 
what most other hunters do under similar 
circumstances. He let out a wild yell that 
nearly scared the deer to death and then 
fired his rifle at a cloud that happened to 
be passing by. 

“You know, really/’ said Jack with a 
soft Southern drawl that wasn’t the least 
bit affected, “I hate this hero stuff. I love 
to get out in the mountains and let my 
whiskers grow, wear a soft shirt and get 
dirt in my finger nails. 

“It’s terribly embarrassing to be a film 
hero, honestly. People to whom I am 
introduced or, more often, who introduce 
themselves to me, seem to be absolutely 
awe-struck and I have tp carry on a foolish 
conversation just to interest them. 

“I never answer the phone at home 
because most of the calls are from people 
who just want to tell their friends that 
they have talked to me. 

“Why, here a couple of years back I 
played a character part, one with a lot of 
real life and gee-whiz in it. And half the 
people in the country wrote the company 
objecting to the fact that I was wearing 
a moustache and had flattened out my curly 
locks. 

“I get thousands of letters from people 
every year. And I conscientiously try to 
answer them all. Most of them are very 
interesting and a few are very silly. But 
I figure that they are all sincere and that 
it is nothing more or less than common 
courtesy to answer them. 

“At first I answered them by hand, but 
finally they became so numerous that I 
began to answer them on the typewriter. 
And my troubles have begun all over again 
because they all think that I have a secre¬ 
tary writing the letters and are therefore 
peeved.” 

People are pretty familiar with Ker¬ 
rigan’s looks. He is six feet tall and 
weighs 199 pounds. He has a chest like 
a pouter pigeon and is tremendously strong 
although the immense pressure under which 
he has been working has kept him from 
taking the exercise that he most enjoys. 

He is much more happy alone, or with 
his mother and brothers, than when there 
is a big crowd “gawking” at him, and 
hero-worshiping him. He is neither bored 
nor flattered by the attention he gets. He 
just naturally doesn’t like it. 

Mrs. Kerrigan (his mother) and Jack 


have the finest mutual admiration society 
in the world. If ever there was a mother 
so completely wrapped up in her son and 
his future or a son so thoroughly in love 
with his mother as Mrs. Kerrigan and 
Jack, the romance is unchronicled. 

Jack has seven brothers older than him¬ 
self, one of them, Wallace, being about 
thirty minutes ahead of him, as they are 
twins. He also has a sister who toured the 
country in “Everywoman” last year. 

Like all youngest sons, Jack is his 
mother’s pet and she is to him, as he put it, 
“what I imagine the angels must be like.” 
He has managed to reach the age of 26 
without being married. “I really have 
never had time to consider it,” he said, “and 
anyway I don’t think I would be very 
likely to find a woman as good as my 
mother.” 

Jack came to enter the moving picture 
industry through his love for his mother. 
He went on the stage at the age of 18 
with Clay Clement, his brother-in-law, in 
his production of “Sam Houston.” He 
played the juvenile lead and later played 
a similar role in “Brown of Harvard” and 
“The Master Key.” 

Several times he was approached on the 
subject of going into pictures but always 
refused. However while touring in “The 
Road to Yesterday,” word of his mother’s 
illness, and an offer from the Essanay came 
at the same time. He took the job and 
wired his mother to come to him. 

A few months later the American Film 
Company was organized and Kerrigan was 
the first member engaged. He turned out 
two pictures every week for three years, 
nearly every picture being of the wild-and- 
woolly-west variety. Then came his chance 
to join the Universal, with which company 
he has been working ever since. 

He used to be a fine singer and quite a 
painter—for a youngster. He has since 
dropped these arts. He is making a spe¬ 
cial study of “The Movies, and how to 
succeed in them,” with himself in the stel¬ 
lar role. 

He is a great big, handsome, lovable 
chap, modest as can be, and about as sissy 
as a hungry wolf. He is a good natured 
Irishman who likes to wear a soft shirt, 
preferably without a collar. He ljkes to 
speed in an automobile and hates to shave. 

If thes'e things make a hero—then that’s 
what J. Warren Kerrigan is. 
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“ P I E ” 


F OR two thousand years dramatic art 
has been struggling toward its ulti¬ 
mate form of expression. It has just 
found it. These should be moments of 
breathless emotion for all who love the 
play. What the First and Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth and Ninetenth centuries strived 
darkly for, the Twentieth century has at¬ 
tained. The mere dreams of Sophocles, of 
Shakespeare, of Moliere, of Goethe, have 
become fact. Avaunt, sock and buskin! 
Go hence, vast scenes! To the rag-bag, 
wardrobe! Die, voices sweet and tones ma¬ 
jestic ! Aye, even you, new and potent 
shadows . . . pass. There is a newer, 

completer, sweeter, softer yet more potent 
medium of expression. All of you, assets 
of sight or sound, must give place as gauges 
of human emotion to 
Pie. 

There is that in a Millet canvas, a Rodin 
statue, a Keats sonnet or a Keystone pie 
which causes us to shed tears—we know not 
why. Supreme art is always simple. Is it 
a stripping of the cloak of convention off 
nature’s wonderful heart ? Perchance! 
Be that as it may, this indescribable spirit¬ 
ual nuance is especially noticeable in the 
case of pie. 

How wonderful are destiny’s ways ! The 
jewel before swine, the pearl in the dust, 
was pie. But yesterday it stopped the con¬ 
versation of telephone girls, kept the 
humble clerk from real food, was as stiff 


coal in the internal furnace of-the capital¬ 
ist. Today—Ah! 

Far-flung, it enhalos our most prominent 
alimonists, builds up weak chins, is as a 
bulwark to the eyes, frescoes the features 
as the Renaissance painters frescoed the 
chapels of Italy. 

Pie’s pasty dawn, its meringuey sunrise, 
still clang too odorously in the oven of the 
east for cool judgment on the emotional 
values of its different races. The classicists 
have it that only a custard of loose morals 
can administer true third-act punch. New 
England actors find apple clinging patri¬ 
otically to them, and mince has its solid 
values in winter scenes—especially when 
frozen. Cocoanut and pineapple can splash 
out a tropic melodrama like nothing else in 
the world. Chocolate pie is marvellous in 
minstrelsy. Huckleberry puts a bluer tint 
on tragedy. But the John Drew’ of all pies 
is lemon meringue. With what elegant 
surety, w r ith what albuminous lingerie be¬ 
neath a canary petticoat does it surround, 
encompass and absolutely remove the sub¬ 
ject of its embrace! 

The denser European intelligence com¬ 
prehends our Ford, our Bryan, our pie, 
more slowly . . . but it comprehends. 

“Oh, apple-tart!”—exclaimed Sir Gre¬ 
gorian Fuzzbuz, the celebrated London Ro¬ 
meo, as he stood upon a New York Cunard 
dock enroute to California and the cameras 
—“wherefore art thou pie?” 



Playing with Julia Dean 

A PASTIME CONFESSION OF EBONY 
ELEPHANTS AND MANDARIN COATS, 

SILENT DRIVES AND A QUIET APARTMENT. 

By Ada Patterson 



"s: 


GREEN or no screen, one must play.” 
“You refer to portable partitions?” 
inquired, my fascinated gaze on a 
black silk background 

upon which golden but¬ 
terflies dis- 
ported 
danger- 
ously near 
the jaws 
of a yawn¬ 
ing yellow 
dragon. 

“Don’t 
be flip- 
pan t.” 

Miss 
Dean’s 


Thoto by Byron 


# 7 know 1 am not 
the fluffy kind of 
woman, and I never 
wear frilly things at 
home ”. 


frown though transient has the potency of 
a thunder cloud. 

“I wont,” I meekly rejoined. “Your 
allusion, I suppose, is to your present form 
of activity, the motion drama.” 

“Without doubt.” Her smile broke 
through the cloud. The Julia Dean 
smile is famous. The spoken drama 
seldom revealed it. In motion pic¬ 
tures we are permitted frequent ac¬ 
quaintance with it. It has the effect 
of sunshine on a winter landscape. 

“Screen work is taxing, particu¬ 
larly if you are not inured to it. The 
change of hours is as hard as, we 
will say as hard as for a man who is 
an habitual drunkard to stop 
drinking. The actress on the 
speaking stage has turned day 
into night, and night into day. 
Here she is compelled to 
revolutionize her habits, to 
turn day back upon itself, 
and the night likewise. 
The tension is great in 
both cases, but being 
longer in the case of motion 
pictures, is of course to that 
extent greater. But there are 
compensations. Yes, I know 
you are thinking there are mer¬ 
cenary ones. So there are. But 
I would place them last in 
rank. Chief is that there are 
longer rests between scenes and 
because the atmosphere is more 
natural, more playful. Most of 
the pictures are taken out of 
doors, which is a delight, 
especially in glorious Califor¬ 
nia. And one can untie her 
muscles, which have gathered 
into a hard knot, and play a 
little between scenes. It is 
not, as it may seem to the uninitiated, a 
continuous day of hard work. The motion 
picture actress does not work continu- 
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ously, as a wood chopper 
does.” 

It was after a day of pic- 
turizing “The Ransom.” 
She was lying back in a 
chaiselounge, her brown hair 
lying loose, her self-designed 
lounging gown of soft, un¬ 
trimmed black stuff in a 
multitude of plaits, silhou¬ 
etted against it. Not many 
are permitted to see Julia 
Dean thus relaxed. But we 
have known each other since 
youthful days of visits to 
Salt air and to the Mormon 
Tabernacle of the Zion of 
Utah. Much is permitted 
when there is a bond of com¬ 
mon knowledge of twenty 
years. 

“About play, please,” I 
prodded. 

Miss Dean stretched her 
black clad arms above her 
head, opened her eyes widely 
and smiled again and I 

caught a fleeting glimpse of 
her aunt, the celebrated 
Julia Dean Hayne, that 
Julia and Rosalind of a for¬ 
mer generation, whom Brig¬ 
ham Young invited to be¬ 

come the nineteenth “Mrs. 
Brig.” There were seven 
successive Mesdames Young 
after that, but none consoled 
him for the loss of the 

actress with big eyes so 

haunting and a laugh that 
warmed his capacious heart. 
Her namesake is talking of 
play. 

“It may be trite to say 
that to work well we must 
play much,” she said, “but we 
are justified in repeating it 
until all the working world 
is converted to it and prac¬ 
tices it. We must play much 
to do good work. Our play 
must be varied. It is one 

(Continued on page 160) 

" Not many are permitted to see 
Julia Dean thus relaxed, but we 
have known each other since youth¬ 
ful days of visits to Saltair and the 
Mormon Tabernacle, ” 
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The fierce matt noted 
for his slam films. 


Pat, the Gentle 
Earthquake 


THE ARGOSY OF O’MALLEY, THE MINE 
BOSS’ SON WHO ROAMED THE WORLD FOR 
EXCITEMENT HE FINDS ONLY IN PICTURES 


By J. De Ronalf 


I T is dreadful to think what might have become of Pat 
O’Malley if motion pictures hadn’t been invented to give 
him every day the thrill of various adventures usually 
found only in books. It’s more than likely he’d popped 
out of the clouds long ago, in an airship of the Allies, if. 
Edison hadn’t kept him busy doing daredevil things to ease 
his nerves. 

O’Malley Senior was a mine superintendent near Forest 
City, Pa., and the very first movie to greet the eyes of O’Malley 
Junior was of the “stunt” variety. 

Happy thought! He remembered that he had a friend in 
New York who was a picture actor. He arrived in New York 
the day after his friend left for Florida and a picture colony. 
Pat took up the chase. He landed in the thrill-making manu¬ 
factory just as one of the Lubin directors was pulling off a 
mob scene. Was he an actor? Of course. “Well, jump into 
a cop’s uniform.” 

“Put punch into it.” roared the director. Pat put such 
punch into the men he grabbed that the actors went on a 
strike. They objected to the director hiring “real policemen.” 
Pat’s school of realism dated from that punch. For if you 
wish to see films with slam just watch for Pat O’Malley when 
he starts things—for the love of a lady, for instance. 

Then Pat’s rise was so rapid that he went soon to Europe 
with the Sid Olcott players, in leads, playing right on the ould 
sod itself. ’Round Killarney’s lakes and Ireland’s dales and 
fells roved Pat, with mavourneens, for the picture’s sake, till 
war broke out in Europe, and picture taking was stopped by 
the government. 

So, when I met Mr. O’Malley at the Edison studio, in upper 
New York, I expected, after learning of this excitement lust, 
to find a big-chested, barrel-voiced fellow, more like an earth¬ 
quake than a sweet evening breeze. 
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Imagine my surprise when I was directed to a young man 
of very gentle mien, standing near the curb, talking into the 
ear of an old, old horse. If he had been whispering love songs 
to a colleen, he could not have spoken more soothingly. Quiet, 
to a degree, almost bashful when speaking of himself, I soon 
wormed my way into his confidence by talking of horses. 

“I like to talk to these poor old fellow’s,” Pat enthused. 
‘‘The fine-stepping lads get all kinds of attention, but this 
friend of mine is kind of overlooked.” 

Perhaps the horses, after all, get a truer and more instinc¬ 
tive sense of our nature, for, astride, Pat seems to be able to 
do with a horse what few riders can do. The quiet geniality 
of this lad, his never speaking much above a whisper, gave 
me a knowledge of the real Pat which the screen could not. 
Just the faintest suggestion of the tongue of his fathers lent 
charm to his w T ords. 

“Do you think you will stay in pictures now?” I asked. 
“Won’t you find them tiresome after awhile and seek new' 
fields of adventure?” 

“No,” he laughed. “Pictures have changed my viewpoint 
of life. I begin to see it from more sides—rather from the 
eyes, I might say, of the different characters I play. You 
will, perhaps, think that that is my imagination, but I hardly 
believe it is. One really can live some different experiences 
if he actually lives the part. And as for excitement, they seem 
to have a play on tap for me often enough—some ‘Out of the 
Ruins’ where I have to carry a girl over the house tops on a 
rope, or a ‘King of the Wire’ where I do a slack-rope walk. 
But my tastes now' are more of the book and pipe order in a 
cosy corner, although I take great pleasure automobiling and 
riding still. Maybe these quieter tastes are signs of oncoming 
age,” he smiled, “and, I hope photo play goers won’t find my 
w'ork disappointing if I don’t continue to do thrills and shivery 
things.” 

I assured him that I thought not, and as I received a warm 
handshake I somehow thought of him as a Chauncey Olcott 
of the screen, “with a flavor all his ow r n.” 


I found him talking to an old , old horse. 1) 
he had been whispering love songs to a colleen 
he could not have spoken more soothingly. 


Manufacturer of 
a noted brand of 
Irish Punch. 
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Picture of a benevolent Western camera-puncher breaking a shy filly of celebrity to his winking lens. 


Doro, the Wood-Nymph 

HER PURSUIT, HER CAPTURE, WHAT 
SHE SAID, AND HOW SHE SAID IT 

By K. OWEN 


ID you ever try to interview a wood 
nymph ? No? 

Of course some worldly folks, like 
cabaret patrons and advocates of the 
gentle art of euthanasia, maintain that 
there are no wood nymphs, or water 
sprites, or fairies, or anything else worth 
while. They may be right about the others 
but they can’t tell me about the non-exist¬ 
ence of wood nymphs; because 

I saw one. 

And talked to her. 

And she talked to me. 

And then I went home and dreamed 
about big brown eyes—the saddest and 
most joyous eyes in the world and the most 
expressive. 

No! I knew someone would intimate 
as much, but it’s a false premise. I did 


not wake up with the squirrels nibbling at I 

my toes. Nor in love. ^ 

All of which is prefatory to the con¬ 
clusion that dainty Marie Doro is a most 
wonderful little person. 

Plunging into the documentary evidence 
in the case: “The Morals of Marcus” 
has been one of the Famous Players’ best 
money-makers. This was Miss Doro’s first 
screen play and it was filmed while she 
was playing on the legitimate stage with 
William Gillette and Blanche Bates in the 
Charles Frohman revival of “Diplomacy.” 

Only one other picture play with Miss 
Doro as the star has been exhibited, “The 
White Pearl,” and yet it is said in pro¬ 
ducing circles that she is the most sought 
after film actress in the country: Her 
“Wood Nymph,” a Maeterlinckian sort of 
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“Although only a beginner on the screen 
I am already in love with the life and an 
enthusiast over its opportunities, aside 
from any pecuniary reason. But I have 
mapped out a course which I expect to 
adhere to consistently. The most im¬ 
portant part of this program is retirement 
after a period of two years. It is just like 
beginning an entirely new career, but I 
have made up my mind to devote just two 
years to the photoplay. 

“Why? 

“Because I want to quit at the very top 
of my motion picture career ; not when I 
begin to go back. I want to stop before 
a line creeps into my face. 

“My schedule is very defi- 

nitely arranged. I will 
go back to New York 
now and do ‘Diplo- 
for the Fa- 
s Players and 
then I will re- 
turn to 


fantasy just done for 
the Fine Arts studio, 

| is said by the ex- 

I perts of the Grif- 
k fith studios to be 
^ the most beauti- 
KL f u 1 production 
ever filmed 
there. 

i “It was the 

late Mr - 
ijw, V ( ' h a r 1 c s 

Frohman 
hJSl w ho i n - 
IBB duced me 

to act 

IH for the 


This ny nip h i s 
evidently con¬ 
cert-mistress 
in Herr Pan 's 
orchestra. m 


macv 


camera,” said the scintillat- ^ 
mg little star in recounting ^ 
her screen debut. “Mr. 
Frohman has been charged f « 
with being an enemy of 
the films, but he was not. / 4 

He was merely opposed 
to certain of his stars ^ j 
going into pictures. I 
have correspondence with ^ 

him which shows that he 
realized the great possi- 
b i 1 i t i e s of photoplay w 
quite as soon as anyone, t 

but he knew that many of 
the successful ones of the legiti¬ 
mate stage would be doomed to 
dismal failure before the relent¬ 
less eve of the camera. 


f 4 * 

f / C a 1 i - 
V f o r n i a 
/ —a nd a 

} w bungalow — 
and appear in 
L a s k y produc¬ 
tions. I am very 
partial to the 
DeMille con¬ 
structive a ii d 
artistic methods 
of production.” 
( Continued 

on page 173) 
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Conditions of the 

‘‘Beauty and Brains” Contest 

A NY girl or woman who has had no professional stage or picture 
experience is eligible to enter. Age, height, weight or marriage 
is no bar. 

To enter the contest send two good photographs to The 
Judges. “Beauty and Brains’’ Contest, Photoplay Magazine, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. Send a profile and full face study. 

Write your full name and address on the back of each photograph. 

If you wish to have your photographs returned, enclose postage and 
write on back of such pictures: “Please return.” 

Contestants must also write a letter of not more than 150 words 
to the judges telling: “Why I would like to be a photoplay actress.” 
The letter must accompany the pictures. 

Merely to aid the Judges in determining their selections, contest¬ 
ants should state their age, weight, height, complexion and color of 
hair and eyes. 

To equalize conditions for the contestants the United States has 
been divided into five grand divisions for the contest. Canada forms 
a sixth grand division. Two contestants will be selected from each of 
the five grand divisions in the United States. One will be selected 
from Canada. 

The eleven fortunate contestants will be taken to New York in 
first-class trains and lodged in one of Manhattan’s most celebrated 
hotels without any expense to them. They will be properly chap¬ 
eroned. 

Within two weeks after their arrival in New York they will be 
given photographic and dramatic trials at the Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
studios of the World Film Corporation. 

Contestants who pass final photographic and acting requirements 
under the tutelage of the world’s greatest directors, will be given con¬ 
tracts for a period of not less than one year at a regular salary. 

Those who do not pass the final trials will be returned to their 
homes in a first-class manner and without any expense to them what¬ 
soever. 

All letters and pictures must be sent before January 1 , 1916 . The 
names and letters of the eleven contestants selected by the judges will 
be published in the March issue of Photoplay Magazine. 

Here are the Grand Divisions of the contest by states: 

The Eastern Division is composed of the states of Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

The Eastern Central Division is composed of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

The West Central Division is composed of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

The Western Division is composed of Montana, Wyoming, Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
and California. 

The Southern Division is composed of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas. 

The Canadian Division takes in the whole of the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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“Beauty and Brains” Contest 

CONDUCTED BY PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
AND THE WORLD FILM CORPORATION 


L AST night at midnight the Photo¬ 
play MAGAZiNE-World Film “Beauty 
and Brains Contest’’ was supposed to 
end. But it didn’t. 

Instead, it is extended to midnight, of 
the last day of February. No entrants will 
be received whose envelopes do not bear 
the February post-mark, 
at least. 

Don’t fret, children of 
lovely cleverness! 'There 
are now more than four 
thousand of you, stacked 
-picturesquely against the 
walls of the big room in 
Photoplay Magazine’s 
office devoted to your ex¬ 
clusive occupancy. And 
the contest has been ex¬ 
tended only because of the 
urgent pleading of doz¬ 
ens, scores and hundreds 
of your sisters in every 
part of the country. 

“We didn’t know !” they 
cried. “Don’t shut us out 
—we’ve just bought the 
magazine, and we haven’t 
had time to go to a pho¬ 
tographer’s !” “Our ex¬ 
hibitor asked us last night 
why we weren’t in it; 
please give us a chance!’’ 

“Wait!” “Hold on!” ‘ 
clock!” 

These despairing appeals have been ring¬ 
ing in the ears of the contest manager 
through the entire month of December. 
They have met him in his morning mail, 
they have jumped at him out of yellow 
Western Union envelopes, they have even 
wailed feebly over the long-distance tele¬ 
phone. And we ask you, in the name of all 
unreasonable femininity, what are we to 
do? 

Don’t you think it would be nicer, any¬ 
way, to visit New York in the springtime. 
Destined eleven of fortune, wherever you 
are and whoever you may be, New York in 


February is at its coldest and crudest; New 
York in April or May is at its very loveliest. 
It has the glorious dawn of summer, plus 
all the advantages of mid-season. Theat¬ 
rically, every great success remains on the 
Broadway boards, and only the successes, 
for the others have gone the way of all flesh 
or frolic, and the summer 
vehicles are not yet under 
way. 

Mrs. Youn& 
a Jud£e 

Clara Kimball Young 
has been added to the, 
board of judges. It would 
be hard to say by whose 
particular request. We 
think it was everyone’s, 
including the majority of 
the candidates. 

Hundreds of inquiries 
have been received con¬ 
cerning the celebrated and 
beautiful World star’s ab¬ 
sence from a beauty-brains 
contest in which the 
World Film was so inti¬ 
mately ccncerned. Mrs. 
Young has been manifest¬ 
ing more and more inter¬ 
est in the contest, and has 
been surcharged with 
great artistic curiosity as to the contestants 
—“What sort of girls? Where do they 
come from? What do they say? What do 
they look like? What are their ideas of 
picture-work? How many have you?” 

These are just a few of her inquiries to 

Photoplav Magazine. Lewis J. Selznick 
was delighted at the prospect of having 
Mrs. Young on the decision board, and— 
really and truly, we can’t tell you how this 
happened, or who threw the announcement 
match into this powder-keg of everybody’s 
intention—suddenly Mrs. Young was en¬ 
rolled among the judges! She was de¬ 
lighted as a child when officially informed, 
Mr. Selznick looked as pleased as at the 



Clara Kimball Young has been 
added to the board of judges 

Please stop the 
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MONTANA 


N.DAKOTA 


WASHINGTON 


DANO 


OREGON 


WYOMING 


UTAH 


NEVADA 
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KANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


ARIZONA 


NEW MEXICO 


Four Thousand “Beauty and Brains” Entrants 
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perfect carrying out of some artistic pro¬ 
gramme, and the other judges merely said 
—in words or actions—“Of course! Of 
course!” 


The Chaperon 

Mothers, don’t grow uneasy. In next 
month’s magazine we will announce a 
matron-in-chief who will please you all; 
and, further, we will let her tell you some 
of her plans for taking care of your girls 
when they come to the metropolis, for the 
residential supervision of the fortunate 
“permanent winners,” and for the return 
observation of those who may, ultimately, 
go back to their homes. 

The reason this highly interesting article 
does not appear this month is due to a last- 
moment change in the plans of a very dis¬ 
tinguished and very motherly woman who 
had already entered with whole heart and 
soul into advance preparations; in her own 
tender-enthusiastic words: “for the protec¬ 
tion of my whole wonderful family of Cin- 
derellas!” Illness has greatly altered this 
noble lady’s scheme, but next month there 
will be a definite and final laying-out of the 
whole chaperonage scheme. 

And as we have said, we shan’t attempt 
to tell you about all its little solicitous in¬ 
tricacies ourselves; that story will be told 
by the matron-in-chief. 


Personality Splashes 

One Oklahoma enthusiast will not trust 
her photographs, but has her carpet bag 
packed in readiness for a trip at a moment’s 
notice to “North Clark street, New York 
City.” This sweet commingling of “the 
loop” and Manhattan brings the two great 
cities of Chicago and New York closer to¬ 
gether than even the Twentieth Century 
Limited ever dared boast of doing. She 


says she just must win, “by force, if neces^ 
sary I” 

A lovely little Massachusetts girl, with 
a form like a nymph’s and a face like a 
flower, confesses at the end of her remark¬ 
ably intelligent letter that she is quite deaf, 
but that she is a perfect lip reader, and for 
that reason would not only be able to un¬ 
derstand her director, but would form her 
words so that they could be quickly gotten 
by the audiences. 

A Philadelphia maiden says that unless 
she is of the all-America eleven she knows 
she will be “sad for always.” 

“A fake! You fooled me!” shrieks an 
excited and also ungrammatical young per¬ 
son. Her plaint is that her picture was not 
in the groups of contestants reproduced 
last month. “They are all well known 
actresses, and I see where many others 
young girls gets fooled too.” Alas! And 
once more we sigh, alas! 

And this telegram from one who must be 
an arithmetic specialist: “Do the ‘ands’ 
count in the one hundred fifty words?” 
Yes, Myrtle, they count. 

“I have a romantic reason,” pants an¬ 
other in gasps, of violet ink. “There is a 
man in the movies I simply must know. 
No, it isn’t Bushman!” Well, we will hope 
for you, Juliet! 

“I am discouraged by my friends,” writes 
an anonymous entrant. “They say that un¬ 
less I’ve lots of money I haven’t a chance 
in this contest!” Dear little Anonymiss, 
that is not only a flagrant but malicious lie. 
Whether you have millions, or just a few 
unsatisfied judgments, you rank in this 
great rivalry only by appearance and think- 
ery. 

Unheeding the geographic limitations one 
very pretty girl has entered from Porto 
Rico, and another from New Zealand. 

And those Canadian girls will send in 
Canadian stamps; and we have to return 
them all. 
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“More than half the people 
in this world might as well 
be dumb so far as their 
ability goes to describe their 
various emotions ." 


and another about his broad shoulders. 
Physically he was superbly fit as the hero 
of “Aloha Oe,” a new Ince production. 
Again I had seen him with half a dozen 
manuscripts in hand, headed for the 
scenario department, and the atmosphere 
about him sizzled with plots like the sparks 
that fly from a trolley pole by night. 

This time he was about some new busi¬ 
ness. What the name of the play may be 
I don’t know, but evidently he was a 
burglar. He had a sack filled with much 
finery, as was later revealed. It was a 
woman’s room that he was plundering and 
on her dresser he came across a photo¬ 
graph which he seemed to recognize. The 
sack fell from his hands with a little clatter 
of pilferings. Then, tremulously, he lifted 
the picture and pressed his pocket flash¬ 
light against it. Over his face there played 
that wide range of feeling which only the 
understanding heart and mind are able to 
convey. 

In this instant of inclusive comprehen¬ 
sion Willard Mack revealed the immense 


power of himself. Could he have spoken 
in that moment he would have barked his 
words. I said this to him a moment later 
when his director gave him the leisure of 
a breathing spell (and a cigarette) and 
Mack, taking a long breath which 
amounted to a sigh, exclaimed with the 
force of an explosion: “Now you have hit 
upon the very crux of this business!” 

“You miss words so much then?” I 
asked. 

“Not more before the camera than every¬ 
where,” he answered. “In a way, 1 miss 
them less here than where they may be 
spoken. Don’t you know that words are 
only the sounds of speech ? Yes, and some¬ 
times they are empty. Words alone are 
monstrously futile. Take the Indian, for 
instance: no man is so eloquent as he, yet 
he knows and employs few words. He 
lives close to Nature, he understands the 
beauty, the grandeur and the truth of 
Nature, and because these glow steadfastly 
within his mind’s eye as fast pictures of 
delight he paints them all 
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with the sweep of his hands or the lifting 
of his eyes. 

“This comprehension and visualization of 
the Indian is what we most need in acting 
before the screen. Visualization is a great 
power, but we must know what we see and 
when we understand perfectly what we 
desire to express it will so fill our own 
vision that it will live before the audience. 
This is a language more potent than speech. 

“In a way, this development of motion 
picture acting will react upon the stage of 
spoken drama in such a fashion as to bring 
it a most precious gift. All along we have 
depended too much upon the spoken word. 
It has not been considered necessary that 
the actor should know the meat of his own 
utterance. He has read fine lines and so 
long as the emphasis seemed adequate the 
performance' has been accepted. In many 
cases, indeed in most instances, the actor 
has not understood. He has depended 
instead upon a blind instinct for the right 
emphasis and often he has been wrong. 

“Now that we have had and will always 
have the silent potency of pictures, the 


brainless utterance of a speech will hold 
no appeal to these newly trained audiences 
who have all been transformed by the 
magic of pictures into critics of ultra-per¬ 
ceptions. We have come upon the art of 
pantomiming, and in the future the actor 
who does not master this rare complement 
will be no artist in the eyes of the public. 
In the future the actor must hold in his 
mind the complete picture of his conduct 
and its possible consequences and he must 
be able to convey that intelligence to an 
audience without the tedium of speech. 
Pictures are so telepathic in their commu¬ 
nication that the tempo of the whole world 
of drama has received a startling 
impetus. 

“In pictures this idea is always in my 
mind. Most of life is a potentiality that 
lias not been expressed. On every hand we 
encounter the emotion that inspires action 
yet has no language. More than half of 
the people in this world might as well be 
dumb so far as their ability goes to describe 
their various emotions or to tell of the light 
which each dimly discerns.” 



The Height of Humor 

It's a serious thing to be funny\—especially when you have to 4 'come across " with comedy at the top of a 
Los Angeles sky-scraper. Above the keen, kool Keystone Kops are seen demonstrating this paradox in an 

everyday bit of film foolery . 
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L OS ANGELES, Mecca of the mannikins, Parnassus of 
the photoplayers, is, at this writing, entirely censorless. 
Some quit, some were fired, and the last just ceased to be. 
So far the town has not gone to Tophet So far, the inhab¬ 
itants marry and are given in marriage, die without being 
murdered, and generally keep their accumulated pence 
away from robbers. The back-to-barbarism wave of crime, degeneracy and 
shocking taste which some hold that our censorial bulwark has valiantly 
debarred throughput these half-dozen movie years has not yet appeared. Per¬ 
haps another censor board will be enthroned when this issue reaches the news¬ 
stands. At any rate, Los Angeles’ present unexplosive status is The Miracle. 


The 

Miracle 


‘WHAT,”—Photoplay Magazine asked a leading manu- 
VY facturer—“will bring the ‘permanent picture’ to 
pass?” 

And the answer came back swiftly and simply : “Perma¬ 
nent material.” 

Quite true, when you consider it. Ephemeral propaganda, 
superficial emotions and plots of momentary news value could not be made per¬ 
manent by any master, or by any will of a following of friends. 

For a long time people have talked vaguely of permanent pictures, and the 
establishment of a screen repertoire which shall, in time, become classic. Evi¬ 
dently this will be furnished by the classics themselves, by history, and by the 
great human stories which rise irrespective of the hour, and which, by reason of 
their fundamental truths, appeal with equal surety in 1830 or 1916. The irritable 
caprice of fashion has been accused of destroying the value of the photoplay of 
society, for women of today invariably laugh at what they wore with hauteur, 
eclat and other condiments a pair of seasons ago. This is true only in a limited 
sense. Women do not laugh at “Camille” in a Dumas mode, nor did they laugh 
at the women of Dr. Cameron’s family, in their correct ante-bellum finery. 

Have we any permanent pictures? Unquestionably. “The Birth of a 
Nation” is one. “Judith of Bethulia” is another. Farrar’s “Carmen” has pre¬ 
tentions to endurance. So, certainly, does Mrs. Smalley’s poetically imaginative 
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“Jewel.” No convulsion of dress-makers should be allowed to spoil so vivid a 
document as “The Cup of Life.” 

We believe that Mr. Griffith, some time and some money could make a stu¬ 
pendous visual masterpiece out of “Macbeth.” “Ivanhoe” is an inspiring subject; 
it has been done, but not rightly. Thackeray's “Vanity Fair” is far more than 
the narrow play, “Becky Sharp.” The two-dimension stage could re-create it 
amply. These are merely random suggestions. 

I N New York, recently, the official war pictures of one of 
the belligerent governments were announced. And they 
were the official pictures. But a newspaper noted more for 
its enterprise than its scrupulousness, having a forty-eight- 
hour handicap, threw a conglomerate collection of pictures 
of its own together, flamboyantly advertised them, crowned 
with a title which may be described as “snappy,” and promptly edged the real 
thing off the earth. The police were required to keep people moving in front of 
the “snappy” sign, and beneath the other a detective would have been required 
to And anyone. 

What Sherman said about war, and what Bamum said about the American 
people appear to be eternal truths. 



E VERY father tells his boy about the inutility of a wild 
oats crop, whereupon the boy goes right out and har¬ 
vests an acre or so of wild oats himself. Collectively or 
individually, humanity can’t be told anything. Experience 
teaches all the grades, from kindergarten to university post¬ 
graduate. 

Hence it is not pessimism, but natural deduction, to presume that the world 
of photoplay will not learn very much from the woes of the star system in the 
theatre, but will have to thresh this stupid problem out in its own way. 

Already the star system on the screen has volunteered some humorous 
answers to its exponents. More than one actor and actress, carefully imbibing 
director’s draughts of inspiration, have been exhilarated into lofty feelings and 
motion. With what result? Generally with a loss of that light which, shining 
through them, made them seem great 

A more serious aspect for producers, exhibitors and patrons, is what we 
might term the snobbish tendency of the time to overload the screen with stage 
celebrities (who only too often “stoop” to pictures) at enormous salaries, there¬ 
by making the producer’s burden virtually unbearable, and genuine plays so 
much more difficult to present The best photoplayers today are those whom 
the screen made for itself—and this, understand, applies to some celebrated 
footlight folk, too. These made good in front of the lens; they arrived via a 
camera instead of a press-agent or a great salary largely billboarded. Two fine 
examples of this type are Pauline Frederick and William Famum; actress and 


The 

Star 

System 
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actor of renown indeed, but ruling now over two empires honestly earned, and 
each apart from the other. The big salaries paid to Miss Frederick and Mr. 
Famum are seldom mentioned, while concerning smaller but noisier people of 
greatly inferior compensation we hear little but money. 

A GREAT photoplay manufacturing corporation has as 
principal owners two men, each jealous of the other, 
each desiring to buy out the other’s stock, each fearing a 
partner’s coup. With considerable self-congratulation, each 
of these men hired a detective to watch the other. 

One of the suspicious giants sat at lunch in a celebrated 
Broadway cafe. The private snoop of his friend and partner observed him 
agitatedly, from behind a palm, and rushed to a telephone. 

“He’s figgering!” whispered Sherlock excitedly. “ He’s working out a bill 
of sale on the table cloth!” 

“Stay where you are,” came the dramatic answer, “and buy that tablecloth 
if you have to send a taxicab to me for money!” 

He remained. And he bought And the tablecloth showed some hilari¬ 
ously bad drawings of what might represent flowers and foliage. The suspected 
partner had been endeavoring to draw, for the benefit of the firm’s staff artist, 
his idea of a new trade-mark for some brand or other. 


Cafe 

Comedy 


O NE of the most profound, and at the same time one of 
the most vivid and interesting discussions of motion 
pictures ever printed came to The Cosmopolitan’s December 
number from the pen of Hugo MUnsterberg. In his disser¬ 
tation Mr. Miinsterberg says, among other things: “ The 
producer of photoplays must free himself more and more 
from the idea with which he started—to imitate the stage—and must more 
and more win for the new art its own rights.the possibities of the cam¬ 

era cure unlimited. The girl in her happy first love sees the whole world in a 
new glamour and a new radiant beauty. The poet can make her speak so; only 

the photoplay could show her in this new jubilant world.The violinist 

may play one piece after another and we may see in the film the sentiments of 
those various pieces through the melodious movements around him. His own 
face may remain unchanged, but everything about him may enter into the mood 
of the tone and chords. It is in the spirit of the theatre to express horror by 
the wild gestures of the body. It would be in the spirit of the photoplay to 
make the world around the terrified person change in a horrifying, ghastly way. 
. . . . If a man is hypnotized in the scene, the change of his feelings can only 
be clumsily shown in his face, but his surroundings may take uncanny forms 

until a kind of hypnotic spell lies over the whole audience.The photoplay 

of the future, if it is really to rise to further heights, will thus become more than 
any other art the domain of the psychologist who analyzes the working of the 


A 
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Article 
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mind.In the film world the only scientist who has been consulted in the 

past is the physicist, who prepared the technical devices for the work of the 
camera. The time seems ripe for his scientific brother, the psychologist, to enter 
the field and to lead the photoplay to those wonders which its progress has 
begun to suggest since the leaders dared to leave the paths of mere theatrical 
performance. The more psychology enters into the sphere of moving pictures, 
the more they will become worthy of an independent place in the world of true 
art and become really a means of cultural education for young and old. The 
presentations of the films will never supersede those of the theatre any more 
than sculpture can supersede painting or lyrics can supersede music, but they 
will bring us the noble fulfilment of an artistic desire which none of the other 
arts can bring. 

“This is truly the art of the future.” 


T HE careless, as well as the vicious, often mistake free¬ 
dom for license, and this is just as true in the arts as it 
is in civil life. One of the wonderful and wholly individual 
discoveries of active photography is the close-up, that giant 
microscope of expression in which a frown registers big as a 
passing cloud, an eye seems a wide well, and a smile is to 
be measured only in feet, or even in yards. The close-up is to the screen drama- 
maker what a fortissimo is to a conductor, or a tremendous contrast to a 
painter. It is an heroic statue miracled out of nothing. 

While the close-up tranfixes attention, and magnifies incomparably the 
minutiae of pantomime, it also destroys action as a whole, and—especially when 
a woman’s is the countenance concerned—renders the face startlingly gross. The 
old plaint of not being able to see the wood for the trees may be amended, here, 
that one is not able to see the skin for the pores. Obviously the close-up, like 
radium, asphyxiating gas and the torpedo, is a thing for expert handling alone. 
In the hands of the inefficient it is daily made a gross imposition. With these 
inefficients it is a cheap substitution for drama, a replacer of action, a cross- 
section of a dermatologist’s harvest seen under a German crystal. 


Abusing 

the 

Close-Up 
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View from our front porch. 


Living Neighbor 
to the Movies 

THEY FILM YOUR AUNT FROM THE COUN¬ 
TRY; BURGLARS ASK PERMISSION TO BUR¬ 
GLE; AND YOUR BABY IS RENTED — IF 
YOU DWELL MID THE MAKING OF MOVIES 


Retold by Mary Dickerson Donahey 

Illustrations by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


B EING a neighbor to the movies! 
Have you ever thought what that 
might mean? It’s an angle of the 
business that never entered my head, 
until I found myself in the heart of it. 

Yards of stories have been printed in 
magazines and newspapers about the actors 
and the directors, about the making of 
plays, about the many strange animals that 
are used, the risks that are taken, the money 
spent, and the marvels that are accom¬ 
plished. 

But what the movie world is like to the 
ordinary, everyday folk who happen to 


live next door is a new point of view—one 
which our family is acquiring right now. 

We really are very quiet people. No one 
in the whole family connection has ever 
thought of going on the stage. No woman 
amongst us has become a politician. No 
man has aspired to either burglary or high 
finance. We haven’t even produced a di¬ 
vorce amongst us! 

My husband and I are not young peo¬ 
ple, and we dislike speed in autos or in 
friends. We enjoy our church and our 
home, and—I was about to say we enjoy 
life in its simple, quiet moods. But that 
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would be wrong now. We no longer enjoy 
a simple, quiet life—we simply long for 
that brand. 

Because—the movies have come upon us! 

The broad field across the way, which 
has for years been a restful and delightful 
stretch of open greenness, is now, much 
of the time, aflare with noise, aglare 
with color, filled with people and with 
things the like of which were never seen 
in our staid neighborhood before. When 
pictures are not actually being taken over 
there, carpenters hammer all day long, in 
feverish preparation for the pictures that 
are to come, and we stare aghast at the 
flimsiness of the structures that tower so 
frowningly, later on, when shown upon the 
screen. 

There, in the center of that field across 
the way, single rooms are built. They usu¬ 
ally lack a ceiling, and one of the four 
walls generally conceded necessary to a 
room. Most of all they lack a house to 
be a part of! They look so lost and deso¬ 
late, those stray rooms, fully furnished, 
gaping open to the public view. 

There in that big field we see, on some 
days, great battles, and our ears are 
stunned, our eyes made weepy, our noses 
tickled, with the clouds of battle smoke. 
Again, Indians file by, or those other sav¬ 
ages, the “Apaches” of Paris, hold forth. 


The most horrible example of the modern vice of 
“putting up a front. ’* 


At times long lines of brown robed priests 
hie by solemnly, under gloomy cloisters of 
worn old stone—cloisters that were run up 
in a few days, and which will undoubtedly 
be pulled down tomorrow, to make way for 
a palace, a slum, a circus, or the entire 
“Main Street” of a village with its little 
stores, blacksmith’s shop, Chinese laundry, 
and court house, all complete—from the 
front. In the coming pictures, only the 
parts of the buildings bordering on the 
street will show, so of course, why build 
more? And there stands the street, every 
building on it ending just a few feet back, 
quite open and ragged in the rear. It is 
the most horrible example of the modern 
vice of “putting up a front,” which one 
could well imagine! 

Our porch is a wonderful place these 
days. I often feel as if it were in truth 
the balcony of a play house, and wonder 
when a boy will come to hand me a pro¬ 
gram, and how soon they’ll be around to 
collect the money for my seat! If the hard 
times strike us, we say we’ll pad the porch 
chairs with plush, put a red “EXIT” sign 
over the front gate, and play we are a 
theater. We think we’d have no trouble 
in the selling of our seats. 

For, apart from the magic, changing 
field across the way where the wizards 
work, all day the street cars disgorge at 
our comer hordes of men, women and 
children, suit-case laden, who go into the 
studios just around the corner. They soon 
reappear in the weirdest of costumes, to go 
hurrying across to that out-door studio, 
wigs and whiskers, maybe, swinging from 
their hands till time to put them on. 
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Sometimes auto loads of Fiji Islanders 
will disembark across the way, or a string 
of camels will come up, laden with bales 
of goods and dusky veiled beauties, or a 
machine that seems loaded to the brim 
with ruffles and frills will draw up, and 
there before our eyes will leap out a bevy 
of “leggy” chorus girls. A real ballet dress 
does look funny, in full day light, on a 
public street! 

Famous stars and directors flash before 
our wondering eyes. We can study them 
at close range and see them as “neighbors.” 
Famous scenes that others pay to see, are 
enacted not once, but many times, for us— 
for perfect films must be a certainty. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the 
most interesting part of being a neighbor 
to the movies lies, not in what we see other 
people doing, but in the things that happen 
to us! 

For instance, one day a dignified aunt 
from the country, whose good opinion we 
highly valued, was sitting on our porch 
when first one and then another of us be¬ 
came aware that our party was for some 
reason the object of much interest to our 
movie friends. First one and then another 
came, stole surreptitious glances, and left, 
till finally the greatest of them all strode 


case. Our friend was exactly the “type” 
needed for a certain picture. “Could she,” 
“would she,” etc., etc. 

Now, had our aunt been young, and of 
a vain or giddy turn of mind, all that might 
have been mere flattery. But she was elder¬ 
ly, old fashioned, very set in her ways, dis¬ 
approved intensely of motion pictures, and 
had been fighting the opening of a theater 
in her vicinity for years. So the incident 
was not without embarrassment to every¬ 
body concerned. And the pain was not 
lessened when we observed a film being 
taken of our guest upon her departure. 

And our scandalized aunty has not yet 
recovered from the accusation of having 
posed for the movies, nor, need I add, for¬ 
given us for living next to such ungodly 
neighbors! 

Ope day, a trained mule wandered off, 
went visiting, and frightened my sister 
nearly out of her wits by affectionately 
blowing down her neck and nipping at her 
ears. And when she fled, he thought she 
was in play, and followed as far as the din¬ 
ing room door, taking with him, as a halo 
for his wicked head, our screen door, and 
braying a bray within our humble walls that 
made me quite certain that the Germans 
had come, and landed their first shell in 



up, stared frankly, 

then as openly came 
forward and 
stated the 


frankly, our midst. 

nly came Not long ago, I was expecting the lady 
r d and who laundries my hair. 1 had pinned my- 

e d the self into towels, pulled out all my hairpins, 

and was starting into my down-stairs bed¬ 
room, when I heard a curious, unwelcome 
noise at the back window. 
A surreptitious film xvas Fearfully, I looked, and 
taken of our aunty upon 
her departure. 
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there, sure enough, two of the worst look¬ 
ing ruffians I ever saw were breaking into 
the house! 

Quaveringly, I pounded on the door with 
my brush. They looked up, but they did 
not run away. Instead one said pleasantly, 
“Good morning.” 

My wits restored, I demanded, “What are 
you doing there ?” The same burglar looked 
up at me with handsome brown eyes, and 
said in the tones of a Vere de Vere, “Why, 
pardon me Madam, but I thought we had 
permission to burglarize your house this 
morning?” 

“Well, you haven’t,” I snapped, “I’m 
going to have my hair washed and dried in 
this very room, right away. You’ll have to 
do your stealing somewhere else today.” 

“But Madam, we can’t,” explained the 
gentleman patiently, “All the other pictures 
have been taken around your house, you 
know. Couldn’t you allow us to break into 
the parlor window now?” 

“Yes,” said I, “that’s all right. “You 
can burglarize any room you like except this 
room, and the bathroom, next door.” 

He thanked me, both tipped their out¬ 


rageous hats, and they gath¬ 
ered up their tools and de¬ 
parted. Presently I heard 
sounds which told me that 
my living room was being 
burglarized in the most ap¬ 
proved style. And not till 
I told the story as a griev¬ 
ance, did I discover that it 
was a joke I 

I fear that nowadays hon- 
est-to-goodness burglars 
could come and do their 
worst unscathed, and that 
we’d let them carry off 
everything we own, quite se¬ 
cure that if they did it, we 
could claim every single 
thing at the studio round the 
corner at any moment 

And I want to say here 
that of course the firm pays 
us for the use of the house and 
grounds, and amply reimburses us 
for any damage done to our prop¬ 
erty. That old mule may have 
scared us almost into fits, but he 
presented us with the fine new 
screen door we’d been needing all 
summer. 

The movie folk may be weird and queer 
and different, but they pay their way al¬ 
ways, and they’re courteous and kindly. 

\ Another time they came to me and told 
me of a story they wished to put on, about 
a regular Peck’s Bad Boy sort of person. 

They wanted the young man to go into 
a house on horseback, and break everything 
inside that house. Would I let them make 
a copy of my lower rooms? Of course I 
would. And a day or two later I was as¬ 
tounded to be taken to their studio, and 
shown such a close copy of my living room 
and dining room—furniture, rugs, dishes, 
ornaments, pictures and all—that I gasped. 

“Not exact, of course, but near enough,” 
said the director briskly. “Now, may the 
boy ride his horse up on your porch, open 
your front door, and start to go in? Then 
the rest of the picture will be taken here.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied meekly. What good 
to say no to these people if I had wished? 
I felt they were magicians, capable of mak¬ 
ing my whole home fly away if they chose. 

So the horse was ridden up the steps and 
the act made quite an impression on our 
porch. The marks of hoofs are still there. 
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Next day I was invited across the street to 
view the scene of interior destruction. It 
made me return thanks that the end of that 
picture was not taken in our own happy 
home. I know now how our possessions 
will appear if an earthquake or a cyclone 
ever strikes us. 

The movies have quite surrounded us. 
Next door we own another house which we 
have rented in other times to quiet people 
like ourselves. 

Only movie people want it now. Most 
of them are the pleasantest sort of neigh¬ 
bors. But just at first we rented it to two 
prize fighters and their wives. The two la¬ 
dies did not agree, vocally. We heard their 
opinions of each other at all hours in all 
tones. And the two gentlemen never were 
able to settle the question as to which was 
champion of the house. 

After these tempestuous ones, came a 
temperamental family. At least, that was 
what they said was the matter with them. 
They used to give very accurate imitations 
of wife beating in the small hours of the 
night. 

“You’ll murder me—you’ll murder me, 
you brute,” we would hear the lady shriek 
as we woke from our own quiet slumbers. 
The first night it happened, my husband 
sallied over to rescue the lady. But when 
he managed to quiet the racket long enough 
to be heard, he was informed, through 
locked doors, that they were merely acting 
a part. They explained 
that as they had heretofore 
always been “straight legit- 
Shakespeare you know,” 
they could not get down to 
the tame and bloodless 
movie methods, and had to 
make the dialogue fit the 
scene, to “get the swing 
of it.” 

Maybe. But they re¬ 
hearsed that scene too 
often to suit us, and sadly 
but firmly we asked these 
disciples of the legitimate 
stage to depart hence and 
be heard no more. Our 
souls being beneath art, we 
wanted to sleep in peace. 

Since then we have lived in 
restful comfort and friend¬ 
liness with our other ten¬ 
ants, enjoying the glimpses 


that the successors of the tempestuous ones 
bring us of the life of the movie folk— 
their problems, their experiences, their fun. 

The youngest generation of our neigh¬ 
borhood has been deeply affected by the 
coming of our movie neighbors. It has 
made a huge difference to our babies! 
They have become of more importance 
than ever before, and more parents have 
had—well differences of opinion. 

For you see, babies are sometimes hard 
to get. Even some institutions will not 
rent out their defenseless, relationless in¬ 
fants. A pretty plump baby, who is not 
afraid, is worth a great deal of money 
“acting” and can acquire a very good job 
any time its parents will take it down to 
apply for one. And right there the trouble 
is apt to start. 

Mother may say, “It won’t hurt the dear 
a bit, and it will be such a good start on 
the fund for his college education.” But 
father may rave and storm over the idea of 
exposing his off-spring to the public view, 
or perhaps vice versa. We have found very 
few of our friends and neighbors who 
agree on this matter of the public appear¬ 
ance of babies, and the directors sometimes 
have to hunt far and wide for proper 
youngsters for their pictures. 

Of course, from our vantage point in 
the heart of the movie world, we have 
glimpses of the employing side. If you are 
thinking of applying for a job, we can tell 


“A thousand 
pardons, ma¬ 
dam, but we 
thought we had 
permission to 
burgle your 
house this 
morning . 99 
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you that if you are a type that the director 
wants for a certain picture, it will be hard 
for you to escape without being accepted, 
and used. If not, you may be as lovely as 
Venus or Apollo, with clothes that would 
make a show girl or a Beau Brummel gasp 
with envy, and you’ll have little chance 
to prove what you can do. 

Hosts of untried people are taken be¬ 
cause they are the types wanted. If they 
are stupid, as they generally are, the di¬ 
rector will drill them with really wonder¬ 
ful patience in what they are to do, till 
they can do it. Then, that picture finished, 
there may be nothing for them to do again 
for weeks—maybe forever! The standbys 
are not stupid, and they do not need con¬ 
stant drilling in the work they are to do. 
It astounds us to see the crowds that flock 
out, day after day, by street car or auto, 
and patiently wait and wait and wait, hop¬ 
ing for an opportunity to “go on.” Some¬ 
times they’re pathetic, sometimes funny, 
sometimes just annoying. 

There is too, a grim side to the activities 
of our new neighbors. Moving picture 
work is dangerous. We are told that every 
company which amounts to anything has 
its own hospital, and that it is rarely 
empty. 

Even movie fires sometimes burn, great 
leaps, daring rides, sensational rescues, do 
not always go off properly. Not nearly 
so much of the “thrill stuff” is faked as 
the doubting Thomases among the people 
who don’t know would have you believe, 
and—somebody has to take the risk. But 
the actors look on it as just part of the 
day’s work, and when they do get hurt, 
have little to say, and are always ready for 
the next time. 

One of our best friends among the 
movieites had occasion, not long ago, to 
take the part of a negro who was tied to 
a tree and whipped. 

He took the part—and went to bed 
afterward. Of course they padded him up 
very carefully before they tied him. The 
tree they had taken for the scene was in 
our front yard, and I looked out to make 
sure of that padding. But in the excite¬ 
ment and energy of the scene, the whipper 
frequently forgot the location of those 
padded spots on the luckless frame of the 
whippee, and many lashes landed in places 
not prepared to receive them. And that 
was not the worst. That tree had been 


inhabited by a colony of ants. They ob¬ 
jected to having a man tied to their home 
and showed him that they did. But he 
could not get away! The little pests 
swarmed all over him, and caused him 
very real anguish before he was at last 
cut down. 

Really I suppose that the most odd and 
interesting thing that has taken place so 
far in the course of our neighboring with 
the movies, was the way in which they 
helped us to get money for our church. 

We are a small congregation, with more 
hope than funds, and we very much want 
a new building. This fact the movie folk 
discovered. So they came to us with a 
proposition. They, in turn, wanted a con¬ 
gregation for a camp meeting scene. If 
we would furnish that congregation, they 
would give us one hundred dollars towards 
our new church. Well, very seldom has a 
thing been more thoroughly discussed than 
was that offer! 

Some of the more conservative members 
objected to our doing it. They said it was 
making light (and movies) of religion. 
But most of us could not see it that way 
at all. We argued that it wouldn’t hurt a 
soul, and would bring us in a goodly and 
much needed sum of money to be used 
towards the most righteous of causes. 

So we did it. We gathered at the al¬ 
lotted time, and found a tent all arranged 
in the most approved camp meeting style. 
I will not say there wasn’t some crowding 
among the older members to get out of 
range of the camera, or that some of the 
younger ones weren’t quite ready to step 
to the front. It’s rather funny, the way a 
lot of us congratulate ourselves that we 
won’t show in that picture. I presume, if 
we were “types” we undoubtedly will! 

They had their own actor for clergyman, 
and presently he came down the aisle with 
a real old camp meeting character on his 
arm, talking to her in the most dignified, 
serious way, though what we heard him 
say, as he passed us, all nervous, and on 
the verge of laughter as we were, was, in 
sepulchral tones, “Yes Madam, yes. It’s 
a long long way to Tipperary.” 

That almost upset our gravity. Then 
he got into the pulpit, and began to preach 
so earnestly! He frowned at us. He 
smiled slowly, gravely, sweetly, and shook 
his head as though in gentle rebuke for 
our sins. 
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He pounded his points home upon the 
pulpit, leaning forward and gazing into 
our eyes. He got excited and gesticulated 
wildly, and seemed to cry out arguments 
at the top of his voice—seemed, I say ad¬ 
visedly, for all this time he said not one 
single word, nor made a single sound! It 
was extremely good acting, but it was a 
good big test of our powers in that line 
too, I can tell you! Never did I so want 
to giggle! 

And then, at the very end, he finally 
said, “Now, if any of my beloved brethren 
have failed to understand the trend of my 
discourse, I will repeat it all, point by 
point.” 

“Don’t laugh,” yelled the director. And 
to the click of the picture machine, we 
managed to file out decorously enough. 

But we certainly earned that hundred 
dollars! 

I think the directors earn theirs too. 
The care they give to every detail is won¬ 
derful. Imitations of real things are used 
only when the real things actually are not 
needed. At other times, expense is not 
spared to get the very best. We are 
astounded at the beauty of the rugs that 
go in next door. It is hard to realize that 
real silk Oriental rugs are needed in the 
pictures, but they must be—else they would 
not be used. It is the same with furniture, 
pictures, and all kinds of furnishings. 
Only the best of the genuine is used. 

And the gowns of the women are a never 
failing delight to quiet folk, who like 
lovely clothes well enough, but have no oc¬ 
casion to own them. 


One day I noticed a woman I knew 
well by sight going into the studios, and I 
was very curious. She is a member of one 
of the best and oldest families of the state 
from which I come and married a man of 
high position in our present home city. 

She has always been used to wealth, and 
“society.” I wondered hugely what lure 
the movies had for her. And I found out. 
There have been financial reverses in her 
family. She was very willing to come, un¬ 
doubtedly for a fee that would seem enor¬ 
mous to me, and give advice on the staging 
of society dramas. She has become a regu¬ 
lar employee of our neighbors, and never 
do they produce a picture dealing with 
people of rank or wealth, that she is not 
called in as aid and critic. That is the 
care that these new friends of ours think 
necessary in their strange, engrossing work. 

In the beginning, I said we longed for 
a chance to enjoy our old quiet life. We 
think we do. We talk a great deal of 
selling, and going far away, out to a place 
as retired as this one used to be not so very 
long ago. Sometimes we think with regret 
of the quiet and uneventful past, and won¬ 
der if our house itself does not feel scan¬ 
dalized at the wide publicity we are giving 
it—our pretty modest home, never, built 
with the idea of any theatrical ventures! 

And yet—and yet I wonder! 

Our new neighbors have, after all, 
brought a great deal of wholesome interest 
into our lives, and they have harmed us not 
at all. We would miss them if they went 
away. It is after all, a rather interesting 
thing, this living neighbor to the movies! 


Does Warmth Expand? 

Hr HEY went into a movie show 
* In time to see the start; 

And prim, precise and proper quite, 
They sat thus far apart. 

But oh! the hero wooed the girl, 

Twice oh! he stole a kiss; 

And when the lights came on again 
Theysatupcloselikethis. 

Charles S. Winslow. 
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I N the twentieth year of his age Bahr-Abas, son of the Sheik 
Ramideh, journeyed from Damascus to Constantinople, and 
therein visited a place of the play wherein the actors were 
shadows and the stage a tent-flap. Night after night he flew upon 
the magic carpet of the Infidel jinn to every country. At length, 
giving the unbeliever many golden dinars for his unearthly mate¬ 
rials, he transported them all to his father’s harem. 

But the Sheik would have none of the moving pictures, and 
cast the appurtenances forth. More wailing than was their wont 
did the women of the seraglio—and at that the good Sheik had 
grown gray in an unending tempest of shrill sounds. 

So Bahr-Abas dwelt apart, for forty moons. Then in the cool 
of an evening, the Sheik came unto him, and, in such words as 
became his dignity, spoke approvingly of the strange device. 

“What pleases you now,” questioned Bahr-Abas, “where once 
you raged?” 

“Then”—the Sheik spoke softly and closed his left eye—“I did 
not know that the women were silent!” 
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Investing in the Movies 

THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


By Paul H. Davis 


LJUNDREDS of requests hove been received by the editors of PHOTOPLAY 
* MAGAZINE from persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject . In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions, did not have one chance in a hundred to succeed . Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers . 


T HE incentive for investing in the 
movies is the chance of making big 
money. There is the annual group 
of individuals who have tendencies 
to grasp at any bait dangled before their 
eyes. This group might just as well lose 
in the movies as in any other way. 

Unfortunately, most of us are not far 
remote from this class when it comes to 
making an investment. We are inclined 
to take without criticism all of the so- 
called facts and figures that are laid be¬ 
fore us. We often pass judgment without 
reading between the lines and back of the 
lines. Each incentive is for the most part 
based on impressions rather than honest- 
to-goodness facts. 

Someone tells us of the movie million¬ 
aires—“There was once upon a time a pro¬ 
gressive clothing merchant who saw possi¬ 
bilities in the business and although he 
had little capital he had an idea which has 
made him a millionaire.” We hear of 
movie stocks that pay enormous dividends, 
of companies that cut juicy melons. Then 
we read the circulars of the new companies. 
Some promise moderate returns commen¬ 
surate with the risks involved—others pre¬ 
dict over 100% a year. Optimists are fine 
folks to have around. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, it pays to be “from Missouri.” 

It is a fact that the motion picture in¬ 
dustry is one of our greatest institutions. 
Each year it is growing and developing 
into a safer and sounder economic system. 
Its future undoubtedly is brighter than its 
past. There is opportunity in the business 
for a pleasant profit, but the investor should 
not expect the enormous returns that are 
sometimes promised and occasionally, 
though rarely, realized. 


There are two ways of course of making 
money out of an investment. The first is 
by enhancement of the investment itself; 
the other is by the dividends that are re¬ 
ceived and as a rule, of course, though not 
always, the greater the dividends the rela¬ 
tively more value in sale the investment 
itself has. With few exceptions the mo¬ 
tion picture stocks which were available 
for public investment two or three years 
ago can be bought today at about the same 
price that they were sold for then. To give 
two examples—at the time the Mutual 
Film Corporation was organized its stock 
was sold a share of preferred at $100.00 
carrying with each share share of 
common, or making an average price of 
$67.00 a share. At the present time both 
the preferred and the common stock of 
this corporation can be purchased at a 
price under this figure. Yet, in the mean¬ 
while, the Mutual Film Corporation has 
grown to be one of the strongest companies 
in the business. The stock of the New 
York Motion Picture Corporation was sold 
in 1913 at $65.00 a share. Shares in this 
company can be bought today at about the 
same price. 

Most of the invitations for investment 
on the part of new companies quote 
the favorable showing of established con¬ 
cerns. I want to put before you the facts 
concerning several of the more prominent 
film concerns whose stocks have been avail¬ 
able for public investment. Inasmuch as 
it is impossible to get up-to-the-minute re¬ 
ports from each company, these facts can¬ 
not be guaranteed, although they are in 
general dependable. 

The General Film Company, which is 
one of the oldest concerns in the field and 
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probably handles a larger share of the busi¬ 
ness than any other concern, was incor¬ 
porated in 1910 with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, of which $900,000 is preferred 
and $100,000 common. The preferred 
stock found its way to the public inasmuch 
as a large part of it was used by this con¬ 
cern in purchasing exchanges, and the 
parties to whom a 
payment was made 
in many cases sold 
their stock. The 
common stock never 
reached the public 
and is s t i 11 owned 
entirely by the man¬ 
ufacturing concerns 
contributing to the 
General Film Com¬ 
pany. The preferred 
stock of this com¬ 
pany has paid 7% 
per annum. The 
market on the pre¬ 
ferred has ranged 
from $70.00 a share 
to $40.00 a share. 

This preferred stock 
is preferred only as 
to dividends and not 
as to assets. This 
stock is sold at a 
lower price today 
than at any time 
during the organiza¬ 
tion of the company, though, as far as can 
be found out, the dividend has always been 
promptly paid up. The average invest¬ 
ment return to the stockholder of the Gen¬ 
eral Film stock, based on the average mar¬ 
ket price, is about 13%. 

The stock of the Universal Film Manu¬ 
facturing Company is often quoted, al¬ 
though there is practically no actual mar¬ 
ket of the shares and the company is what 
might be called a close corporation. This 
concern was organized in 1912 with a cap¬ 
ital of $1,000,000 preferred and $1,000,000 
common, which capital was increased in 
February, 1915, to $2,500,000 common, 
the $1,000,000 preferred remaining the 
same. The preferred of the Universal has 
paid at the rate of 6% per annum since 
the company was incorporated; common 
monthly dividend has been from l / 2 to 3%, 
the average dividend being reported to be 
20% per annum. This concern, as you 


know, is one of the three largest in the 
business and is reported to be very success¬ 
ful financially. Yet, its dividends have 
not been any 100% a year and too, as 
stated before, this stock is not really avail¬ 
able for public investment. 

The Mutual Film Corporation, also one 
of the big three, was incorporated in July, 
1912, with a capital 
stock of $3,500,000. 
At the present time 
it h a s outstanding, 
$1,682,500 of com¬ 
mon stock and $1,- 
535,800 of preferred 
stock. The preferred 
stock has paid at 
the rate of 7% per 
annum from the 
date of incorpora- 
t i o n to date, al¬ 
though there is some 
question as to 
whether the next 
preferred dividend 
will be paid. The 
common stock paid 
y 2 of 1% a month 
from May, 1913, to 
August, 1913, and 
from September of 
that same year to 
October, 1914, paid 
l / 2 oi 1% a month 
regular dividend 
and y 2 of 1% extra dividend. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1914, a regular dividend of 1% a 
month was established. This dividend was 
continued until June of 1915. From the 
time of organization to date the Mutual 
Film Corporation has paid 24% in divi¬ 
dends, or during the 3 l / 2 years it is or¬ 
ganized has paid an average of 7 % a year 
on the par value of the common stock. 
When we consider that the average price 
of the common stock for the 3y -year 
period has been about $70.00 a share, the 
average yearly return to the investor is 
about 10% of his investment. There are 
several manufacturing concerns that have 
sold their product to the Mutual Film 
Corporation that are mentioned as being 
very successful companies. 

The New York Motion Picture Corpora¬ 
tion which, until recently, was affiliated 
with the Mutual and is now with the 
Triangle Film Corporation, was incor- 



There is the annual group of individuals who 
have tendencies to grasp at any bait 
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porated in January, 1913, and is a holding 
company, owning the controlling interest 
in the Keystone Film Company, the 
Broncho Company, The Domino Company 
and the Kay-Bee Company. Its capital at 
the time of organization was $1,000,000 
and has remained the same to date. The 
stock of the New York Motion Picture 
Corporation, 
as mentioned before, 
was sold to the pub¬ 
lic at $65.00 per 
share. In the period 
between the date of 
its organization and 
November, 1915, the 
stock has sold as 
high as $98.00 and 
as low as $55.00 a 
share. This con¬ 
cern started paying 
dividends in June, 

1913, at the rate of 
1% a month, which 
dividend was con¬ 
tinued until Novem¬ 
ber of that same 
year. From Decem¬ 
ber, 1913, to July, 

1914, dividends at 
the rate of 2% a 
month were p a i d. 

Then from July, 

1914, until April, 

1915, there were no 
dividends. From April, 1915, to October, 
1915, dividends at the rate of 1% a month 
were paid. From the time of organization 
to date the New York Motion Picture Cor¬ 
poration has paid a total of 29%, or an 
average of 10% a year for the three years 
that it has been organized. Considering 
the average price of the New York Motion 
Picture stock for this period to have been 
$75.00 a share, the investor buying at the 
average price will have received 13% on 
his investment. 

The Reliance Motion Picture Corpora¬ 
tion, which was organized in January, 
1914, w r ith a capital of $1,000,000, con¬ 
sisting of $800,000 common stock and 
$200,000 preferred, has paid dividends at 
the rate of 7% per annum on the preferred 
stock, but no dividends on the common. 
The stock of this concern, while it has 
been on the market, has been rather inac¬ 
tive—yet, undoubtedly, this concern is one 


of the best producing concerns in the 
business. 

The Majestic Motion Picture Corpora¬ 
tion, which was organized September, 1911, 
originally had a capital of $80,000. It is 
reported that the company increased its 
capital to $120,000 by stock dividend of 
$40,000. This concern at the present time 
is not paying divi¬ 
dends, though the 
stock is quoted at 
$175.00 a share. 

The Thanhouser 
Film Corporation, 
which also sells its 
product to the Mu¬ 
tual Film Corpora¬ 
tion, was organized 
in 1910 with a capi¬ 
tal of $400,000. At 
the time of the orig- 
i n a 1 incorporation 
each stockholder re¬ 
ceived two shares of 
stock for each 
$ 1 0 0.0 0 invested. 
This stock paid divi- 
d e n d s as follows: 
In 1913 the Than¬ 
houser Film, Cor¬ 
poration plant was 
destroyed by fire 
and the necessity of 
rebuilding this plant 
made it impossible 
to pay any dividends until later. Then in 
May, 1915, the capital of the Thanhouser 
Film Corporation was increased from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000 and the par value 
reduced from $100.00 a share to $5.00 a 
share. For each share of old stock of the 
Thanhouser Film Corporation the stock¬ 
holders received 45 shares of new at the 
par value of $5.00. This concern has paid 
125% in stock dividends and a total of 
17 % in cash dividends. The average cash 
return has been under 6%. 

The stock of the Biograph Company is 
traded in occasionally. This concern was 
originally organized in 1895 as the Ameri¬ 
can Mutoscope Company. In 1899 it was 
changed to the American Mutoscope and 
Biograph Company and in 1909 its present 
name was adopted. This concern has out¬ 
standing at the present time $1,999,000 
w'orth of stock. It is reported that its 
(Continued on page 164 ) 



Unfortunately , most of us are not far remote from 
this class when it comes to making an investment 
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Sc enari o $ 

By Paul Scott 

Y OU want to write scenarios? Then let me tell you how! 
I’ve written lots of good ones, and I’m on a good one now. 
It’s easy when you know the way, and if you have the time; 
You’ve only got to put in words the art of pantomime. 

If you need plots just think of all the pictures you have seen, 
And all the lovely actorines beheld upon the screen; 

Then twist a plot to suit yourself, so it won’t look the same, 

And give it a new title, with a strong dramatic name. 



THE mother must be ill, and sweet, and virtuous, then die; 

* The father a sad drunkard, with a bolting, bleary eye. 

The children must be ragged and half starved and very good. 

And must love each other dearly, like the babies in the wood. 

Your villain must be wealthy and must live on cigarettes, 

And lure his victims to his home, with swell interior sets. 

Your maidens must be innocent, like girls you know at home; 

With eyes like dolls, and wavy hair, and vacant in the dome. 

Your heroes must be poor and brave, and rough, like Broncho Bill ; 
And when they kiss the girls they love, the dames in front must thrill. 
When writing your synopsis, make it short and very strong; 

For the Editors won’t read it if it’s padded out too long. 

Just do like me, I’ve written lots, I’m writing every day; 

And don’t believe it if they tell you writing doesn’t pay. 



I ANSWERED all advertisements from different kinds of “Schools,” 
* And paid them hard earned money, like a lot of other fools. 

I paid one man ten dollars for a thing he called a “Course,” 

I know he’s laughing at me yet,—the laughter of a horse! 

I wrote some slap-stick comedies, with falls and throwing pies, 

And kicks, like Charlie Chaplin gives to other comic guys. 

I’ve done some dreadful murders, some with poisons, some with knives. 
I’ve killed them right and left and taken lots of worthy lives. 

I’ve kidnapped little children, and I’ve burglarized a Bank, 

And cracked a hero on the head, and made his mind a blank. 

I’ve written some so sad and sweet they’ve filled my eyes with tears; 

Oh, yes, I’ve written photoplays;—been writing them for years. 

I’m writing half the night, and each spare moment that I get. 

What’s that you say ? How many ? Oh ! I haven’t sold one yet!!! 
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MADAM BUTTERFLY 


HE LOVED, AND RODE AWAY; 
SHE LOVED, AND RUED THE DAY. 


By Clarie Marchand 


good health, and the certainty of advance¬ 
ment. Bennett did not seem inclined to 
^ stop his lazy examination. 

“Bad news?” he continued. 


HAT’S the trou 
ble?” asked Ben¬ 
nett, more cur- 

than sym- / 


pathetic. ^ 

Pinkerton was too ab¬ 
stracted to answer. They 
were at the English club 
Nagasaki. It was as beauti 
a night as ever came dowi 
over Nippon. The harbor, 
under the moon, was like 
the mirror-steel of Samurai 
swords, and the trees and 
the little houses, darkly- 
outlined on the rising 
hills, seemed figures , 
woven upon black-blue 
silk in an ebony¬ 
framed screen. Pink¬ 
erton had as little < 
to do as any naval 
officer ori foreign post 
in time of peace had jfl 
ever had ; means lim- vl 
ited, but ample for 
oyment: 


Aren’t you feeling well?” 

“Never better.” 

“Then it’s homesickness.” 

“Not that exactly. I’m 
just lonely.” 

J “Why don’t you get mar¬ 

ried?” Bennett laughed. 

’ ( “They have quite a con¬ 
venient arrangement 

“I thought of that the 
other day,” answered 
Pinkerton, slowly. “But 
she is so like a flower. 
I hate to wear a beau- 
m} tiful flower; see it 

fwL droop; throw it into 


" This flower 
has a soul ." 


personal enj 


•Narrated from the plot of the drama produced by The Famous Players; this, in turn, was adapted from the celebrated 
story by John Luther Long: The Century Co., Publishers. 
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late in the day at the little house on the 
hill highest above the harbor, from whose 
every door they could look down on the 
blue bay and the white warcraft upon 
whose bow—with Pinkerton s field-glasses 
—could be made out the golden letters: 
“Abraham Lincoln.” 

Sharpless, the American consul, was 
guest of honor at the quaint function. A 
big, bronzed man, refreshingly American 
despite his easy familiarity with Japanese 
life and customs, he found only entertain¬ 
ment in the flea-like activity of Goro, the 
little weazened marriage-broker ( nakado ) 
who had arranged the mercantile nup¬ 
tials. Goro’s oily condescension, his glib 
exposition of everything about the place, 
from the cook to the dwarfed 
wistaria beneath the bamboo 
portico, irritated Pinkerton 
more than he knew. It had 
been responsible, earlier in 
the day, for his sharp refusal 
to permit Cho-Cho-San’s re 
lations to visit her in her 
new home. 

Apart from this ancient 
fly in his pot of happiness, 

Pinkerton was exception¬ 
ally gay. He even chided 
Sharpless—who was the per 
feet bachelor—on his long 
state of astounding celibacy. 

“I have been afraid,” an 
swered Sharpless, sobering 
for the moment, “that , I would draw one 
who had a heart. Just my luck. I could 
not really love her, but if she happened to 
love hie—oh, don’t laugh! I only said 
‘happened’ for a woman may do anything— 
I’m afraid I’d never be able to get the 
thing I’d done out of mind.” 

If the young officer had had any real 
scruples the sceptical vinegar of Bennett’s 
philosophy had quite dissolved them. 

The priest in his robes, and the civil com¬ 
missioner, came quite awhile ahead of But¬ 
terfly. Pinkerton, whose fascination was 
now impetuous passion, alternately flushed 
and chilled as he wondered if she had ex¬ 
ercised the universal feminine prerogative. 
Had she changed her mind at the last 
moment? 

But, at length, she came, attended by a 
train of friends in perilous gala sandals and 
marvellously diversified kimonos, with rav¬ 
en coiffures artfully diversified by every 


Butterfly sat 
steadily, 
scarcely wink¬ 
ing . . . and 
so the night 
went by . 


sort of ornament, their faces alternately 
disappearing and appearing behind elo¬ 
quent fans. 

Pinkerton, standing beside Sharpless, 
was confusedly uncertain as to the proper 
greeting. Should he embrace his to-be 
wife? No! Should he shake hands? That 
was a reverse impossibility. 

Butterfly ended his embarrassment ab¬ 
ruptly. She and her line of saffron debu¬ 
tantes had almost reached him when, sud¬ 
denly stopping, she extended her fan. 
“Aivery one uf you, down! We are in 
presence of honorable United States.” 

And like a well-trained little chorus, the 
smiling line dropped to its knees and pros¬ 
trated its ivory brows on the clean ground. 

Pinkerton ran to Cho-Cho-San and raised 
her gently. He was blushing, even as 
Sharpless was silently laughing. The Com¬ 
missioner quickly ended further confusion. 
His assistant brought a little perambulant 
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altar-rail of ebony, and behind it lie 
and Cho-Cho-San knelt down. As 
the Commissioner in a sing-song voice 
ran through a service which was a 
business agreement spiced with re 
ligious allusions, his assistant empha¬ 
sized his words with soft blows 
upon a string of bells. There 
were rejoinders from the Bud¬ 
dhist priest which Pinkerton 
dizzily did not hear, small 
ceremonial cups of tea were 
interchanged—t hey were 
married! 

^^NLY one of Butterfly’s 
^ relatives beheld her wed 
ding. Uncle Yakuside, a 
fat god of laughter whom 
no family feud or ancestral 
outrage could keep from a 
function where sake flowed, 
maudlinly prophesied their 
eternal happiness, even as 
he wept into his liquor. 

More sinister was the visit 
of her aunts and her uncles, 
headed by the Bonze, a 
diabolic masque of bronze 
wrath hideous as the fig¬ 
ures on the temples of Kwannon. 
Pinkerton did not understand that 
when he had refused her permission 
to be surrounded by her relatives he 
had cut off her hope of eternity— 
which is, after all, the one fact in 
an .Oriental’s consideration of life. 

This existence is a transitorv phase. 

Now that her relations had been 
outraged, the spirits of her ancestors 
would not show her soul the way to 
Meido. Forever she must linger in 
the gray light on this side of the 
River of Souls—unless her husband 
could put her feet in some new road 
to Nirvana that had not been found by 
reparting sages in thrice ten thousand 
years! These terrible facts the Bonze 
hurled at her in ferocious, rasping jargon. 
Behind him a crowd, principally of women, 
looked on with awful horror. 

I he thing did not interest Pinkerton, 
nor did it inspire him with terror, but it 
did blotch his gorgeous day. He listened 
in perfect noncomprehension for more than 
five minutes. Then he stepped between 
Butterfly and the Bonze. 


Pinkerton was confusedly uncertain as to the proper greet ■ 

shake hands ? That was 

“Get out—all of you!” he cried. “This 
is my wife and you are on my property. 
My marriage and my house are protected 
by the laws of Japan, and if need be, bv 
my guns in the harbor.” He snatched the 
heavy club from under the ceremonial 
gong. “Go!” 

1 hey went, the Bonze backing slowly, 
ahead of his flock, his black eyes green with 
baleful fire. 

“ Hou!’ hissed the Bonze, snarling. 
t( Hou!'* hissed the terrified cohort. 
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ing. Should he embrace his to-be wife ? No ! Should he 
a reverse impossibility. 


Butterfly, shaking with strange terror, 
sank at the knees of her lord. 

“Hou! hou! hou! }} came the horrid cry, 
fainter and fainter, farther away. 

“Why afraid?” murmured Pinkerton, 
passionately lifting her to him. 

“I not afraid,” she answered, steadfast¬ 
ly smiling into his smile. “That jus* mean 
I no more Japanese—I no more ainything 
excep* you wive.” And presently. “You 
happy?—I, vairy.” 

Tea and rice wafers were served outdoors, 


beneath the trees, and the guests de¬ 
parted as quickly as they had come. 
Goro bowed himself away with an 
intimation that he could serve Sharp¬ 
less as well as he had served Pinker¬ 
ton. The consul, a note of tenderness 
in his voice, wished both the best of 
everything, and held the petal-like 
Angers of Cho-Cho-San more than a 
minute. 

Then Suzuki, her maid, brought 
her a kimono of shimmering white 
silk, and put it on her where she 
stood, mysteriously loosening the 
first robe so that it fell about 
her feet as the other folds came 
down. Suzuki, with an odd curt¬ 
sy, went within. Cho-Cho-San 
and her husband were alone. 
Through the translucent paper of 
the shoji a faint pink light al¬ 
lured. 

“My hosban,” said Butterfly, 
standing at a little distance, re¬ 
spectfully, “I have live in Naga¬ 
saki ver many year—since I have 
been tiny girl, and I have nevair 
seen so pretty night. Is the moon 
not beautiful?” 

“Oh, my wife,” whispered Pinker¬ 
ton drawing her close, “there has 
never been such a wonderful night!” 
The perfume of her hair and gar¬ 
ments enfolded him like incense 
from an altar. He kissed her hair, 
her eyes, her forehead, with trem¬ 
bling lips. “I love you!” he mur¬ 
mured, again and again and again. 

Butterfly stood very still, her lit¬ 
tle hands stiffly at her side. It was 
not respectful to caress her husband. 
Still, she might venture a bit of dis¬ 
respect—she touched his hand, and 
patted it very gently. 

“B. F. Pikkerton,” she whispered 
presently, out of the fulness of her ripe 
young soul and body at their ultimate hour, 
“I am impolite to say, but there is on my 
hair oil which might make you seek and on 
my eyes a powder—but I have not got one 
anything which might make you seek on 
my mouth.” 

The crushing kiss which fell upon her 
lips lingered like a thrilling flame. It 
burned their mouths and welded them. 
Still with his lips upon hers, he raised 
her in his arms, and carried her, a votary 
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statue of vibrant ivory, into their house. 

I IEUTENANT PINKERTON was 
“not sorry when the unexpected transfer 
came, ordering his ship to Chinese waters. 
The eternal servility of Butterfly, her utter 
self-abnegation, got on his nerves. He 
would have welcomed a cross word, but 
he never received one. He w r ould have 
shouted for joy at a difference of opinion, 
meaning argument; she had no opinions 
which were not his. Having found out 
once what he liked to eat, what he believed, 
what were his preferential pastimes, But¬ 
terfly forgot not at all. She forgot her 
people and forgot her gods, and went to 
the mission, where she got funny notions 
of Christianity. Learning that eleventh- 
hour repentances were in order, she de¬ 
cided—>quite secretly—to trust her own 
outraged gods as far as the ultimate mo¬ 
ment. Then, if they would have none of 
her, there was the Christian gate to Elys¬ 
ium which swung shut only at the passage 
of one’s soul! 

One day she found Suzuki crying. She 
slapped her with her fan so forcibly that 
the maid fell in a grotesque heap to the 
floor. 

“Shame!” she cried. “We should be 


gwige herein? If you know not, I help 
you. I spik her pairfec’ly—of course 
he come back. You heard him say: 
‘When the Robins nest again!’ That is 
enough!” 

Nevertheless, Suzuki conspired with 
Goro—who had no other thought than a 
fee—to plead the cause of Prince Yama- 
dori, wealthiest, oldest and most enduring 
of Butterfly’s suitors. Yamadori, unlike 
other Japanese who had known her, did 
not consider that her renunciation of her 
relatives, her religion and her ancestors 
had put her beyond the pale. Yamadori 
had traveled much in England and the 
United States. 

At Goro’s first visit he was received with 
speculative good-humor by the mistress of 
the house, but at the first hint of his mis¬ 
sion he was assailed, soundly rapped about 
the head and sent, amid his own squeaking 
protests and imprecations, tumbling down 
the hill. 

OHARPLESS received a letter. 

^ It had been posted in Shanghai, and 
was from Pinkerton. It bade him give 
a monetary enclosure to Cho-Cho- 
San—and a message. At the message, 
the Consul cursed the officer for a 


two happies’ women in the worl! I am coward. But out of love for little Cho- 
happies* women in the worl! We have Cho-San, he essayed the hill which was 
plenty money—” her residence. 

“He has left you plenty of money, but Goro, in great mental and material dis¬ 



array, was just collecting his per¬ 
son and his wits at the 
roadside. “Do not go 
up!” he implored. 
“She is a mad woman. 
s 'WXrjf) If she had not been 
afraid of me, she would 
v have killed me.” 
j\ “Perhaps,” said 
Sharpless, “my visit is 
going to make you wel¬ 
come here. Do you un- 

Butterfly did not 
comprehend the gentle 
hints that her “hus¬ 
band” might be long 

“It cannot be!” she 
replied indignantly. “He 
is coming back when 
- the robins nest again. 
My husban’ is United 


Blank despair was reflected 
. . . in Butterfly's pitiful 
bright chatter. 
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States genl’men of 
honor like all United 
States genl’man—” 

she paused as if felled 
by an inspiration, 
and ran out of the 
room. In a moment 
she returned, her face 
radiant as a sunrise; 
on her shoulder 
perched a smiling 
boy baby of Mongo¬ 
lian features but 
decidedly blonde 
complexion, perhaps 
a year old. “Look!” 
she cried in a high, 
triumphant soprano. 

“Now you know why 
he mo s’ come back— 
his beby—the mos* 
wonderful beby in the worl’ wait for 
him!” 

There was a mist in Sharpless’ eyes as 
he played with the little fellow, tempera¬ 
mentally as much like an American, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian or Russian baby as 
two peas are like each other. Here was 
Cho-Cho-San’s proud secret, and a compli¬ 
cation utterly unlooked for. 

“I call him ‘Trouble,’ ” informed Cho- 
Cho-San, placidly. . “Beby names are al¬ 
ways upside downside, so that means 
‘Joy/ Aare not his purple eye loflee?” 
Presently she asked anxiously: “Are all 
American boy beby so bald of the head?” 
Informed that hair is usually a later ac¬ 
quirement, or even, an accomplishment in 
these United States, she was quite content. 
Sharpless departed, leaving the money, but 
with his real message undelivered. 

Poor Suzuki was paraded among the con¬ 
quered that night, and for many days. On 
the very day of her eruption of disbelief, 
money had come from the “mos bes’ nize 
husban’ in the worl*!” 


f ORO, encouraged by the truth, which 
Sharpless presently told him, actually 
brought Yamadori to Cho-Cho-San’s -door. 
The nobleman came in a lacquered palan¬ 
quin, borne by almost-naked coolies who 
seemed carved from teak wood. He had 

been preceded by gifts of perfume and 
spice, a bale of silk, an abundance of trin¬ 
kets. Cho-Cho-San was not a little flat¬ 
tered, and even flustered, by the visit of 


“She talked to me from her 
jinrikisha. . . . I don’t think 
it's love—tt’s just 
fascination ." 


t h e distinguished 
Prince. He sat op¬ 
posite her on the 
floor, she served tea 
in the cups which 
Pinkerton liked best, 
and at a respectful 
distance Goro gibbered 
until the stern eye of 
Yamadori froze his 
tongue. 

Briefly, politely, re¬ 
spectfully, Yam¬ 
adori stated that 
he had long 

looked with affection upon Cho-Cho-San, 
and that he w r ould like to make her his 
wife. The legalized liason with the Amer¬ 
ican he did not consider important enough 
to bring into the conversation, other than 
to say: “I come to you now, as you are 
free.”' 

Butterfly gave him the answer with 
which she had ended Sharpless* persua¬ 
sions: “Trouble” was vouchsafed another 
triumphal entry. 

Yamadori was unmoved. 

“In the United States,” he said, calmly, 
“babies are not responsibilities, nor are 
they always welcome. The rich women do 
not want them and they have great houses 
where they are taken when found aban¬ 
doned in the streets. The American gen- 
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tleman would consider the baby a good 
reason for staying away, rather than for 
returning.” 

Before Butterfly’s rage-frozen tongue 
could thaw Goro thought it time to inter¬ 
ject his capstone of real information. 

“And he does not intend to come back,” 
he cried shrilly. “He wrote the Consul, 
but the Consul was too faint-hearted to 
tell you!” 

Yamadori hurled a glance of silent rage 
at Goro, who wilted. Butterfly clapped 
her hands loudly. Suzuki appeared. 

“My visitors,” explained her mistress, 
“have overwhelmed me with sorrow by tell¬ 
ing me that they must depart. Will you 
bring their slippers?” 

Shod by the trembling maid, Yamadori 
departed with stately ceremony, amid the 
servile genuflections of Goro, and upon 
the frigidly polite farewells of Cho-Cho- 
San. 

“You are to blame!” muttered Prince 
Yamadori, when they were well away. 
“After such an insult, I shall never re¬ 
turn !” 

“Oh, my lord!” whined Goro, frantic 
at the loss of a fee, “such wretched women 
should be drowned by the authorities!” 

GUZUKI, who had heard everything, was 
^now blackly pessimistic. She was too 
much in physical and mental fear of her 
mistress to express her views, but her fur¬ 
tive tears, while they failed to shake Cho- 
Cho-San’s exalted faith, did not make the 
little home any happier. 

Bye and bye even the last of the money 
disappeared, and only by selling her little 
adornments and by the most strenuous 
economies, could Cho-Cho-San live. Her 
insane refusal of Prince Yamadori, whom 
any woman in Japan might have married, 
alienated all Nagasaki from her. Now, 
not even her friends came to see her. 

At length Suzuki’s dismal woe put Cho- 
Cho-San in open rebellion. She hurled 
back the portal of the shoji. 

“Go!” she cried in disdain. “’Fraid 
woman, cry all time, I do not want you 
’roun’ my wonderful beby! You make 
him seek by scare!” 

Suzuki, in a Niagara of grief, groveled 
on the matting, and her enraged mistress 
fairly dragged her forth. 

As they came under the open sky, Cho- 
Cho-San’s eyes fell on the harbor. Afar, 


at its entrance, a white ship was entering. 
Suzuki saw it, too. Their eyes met, and 
a wild wonder flamed between their 
glances. 

“Get the magic looker!” exclaimed Cho- 
Cho-San, hoarsely. 

Suzuki ran swiftly to the little shrine 
beneath the Goddess, wherein lay all of 
Pinkerton’s small possessions, and his gifts 
to Cho-Cho-San. 

It was quickly apparent to Cho-Cho- 
San that the vessel was a warship, and 
American, too, for the Stars and Stripes 
flung out from time to time at the stem in 
stray wisps of breeze. But she could not 
make out the name at that great distance. 
Minute after minute they sat there, Suzuki 
scarcely breathing, Butterfly almost suf- 
f ocated by suspense. An hour passed. The 
tears from the girl’s strained eyes ran down 
her cheeks. The glass had never been 
lowered. Suddenly she rose from her 
kneeling posture and Suzuki leaned for¬ 
ward tensely. 

“A—brum—Lin—kun. Suzuki!” She 
threw the glass into a flowering bush. 
“You lie—Yamadori lie—Goro lie—all 
lie but him, mos wonderful bes* husban’— 
ah Trouble, beby boy, you father com* back, 
now we go home to United American 
States and you grow up be Presiden’! Su¬ 
zuki ! the lil’ house—it look tairribel—fix 
op! Fix op! FLx op!” 

Like an incarnate, jumping joy, Butter- 
fly, saying little more, leaped everywhere 
about her little domicile, adjusting here, 
replacing there, smoothing this, flecking 
imaginary dust from that, putting furniture 
awry, moving it back again. Suzuki 
stripped the cherry trees of their blossoms, 
and, with her mistress, flung them prodi¬ 
gally everywhere. 

KT IGHT fell, and Suzuki’s countenance 
* ' also. He had not come. 

Butterfly remained incontestably exuber¬ 
ant. “He always go by night,” she ex¬ 
plained. “He make love to me by night, 
he say he make war and fight by night— 
he night man. He wait.” 

The wee dwelling in order, the candles 
lit, Butterfly sat, her maid, her baby and 
herself in front of the sliding paper door. 
With her own fingers she poked wee holes 
of observation, for it was cold, and the 
door could not be opened. There were 
apertures of even height for her and for 
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Suzuki, and for Trouble, a diminutive slit 
scarce eighteen inches from the floor. But¬ 
terfly had an advantage in the field-glass, 
which Suzuki had rescued from the shrub¬ 
bery. 

And so, the night went by. The stars 
burned serenely, but light and sound paled 
away in the city below. Butterfly sat 
steadily, too, scarce winking as she watched, 
but Trouble, a little butter-ball, rolled 
over early in sound sleep, and presently 
Suzuki nodded, and then gently subsided 
to a reclining posture. The lights on the 
ship went out, one by one, and soon Cho- 
Cho-San could just make out the white 
outline, ghostly on the waveless black 
water. 

'T'HE sun of morning found blank de- 
* spair which was reflected as much in 
Butterfly’s pitiful bright chatter as in Su- 
zuki’s grim silence. 

At mid-morning the maid, peering from 
the shojij saw Consul Sharpless, heavily 
ascending the hill; on his arn^, a pretty 
blonde woman, in white. Suzuki could not 
tell why, in the warm spring air, she grew 
suddenly cold with intuitive terror. But 
she realized that she ought to stop Sharp¬ 
less, and this pale unknown creature, be¬ 
fore they could reach her mistress. She 
started through the house to the entryway 
—but Butterfly, beholding her, sent her 
back sharply to her work. 

The woman paused, quite breathless, at 
the door. The Consul was not unwilling 
to stop a moment. 

“I understand,” said the woman, “that 
the baby is really a wonderful child. I 
want to assure you again, Mr. Sharpless, 
that while I know I’m quite unconventional, 
I think we ought to do something for him. 
Both B. F. and I feel that the boy should 
be educated, and if this pretty little Geisha, 
or whatever she is—” 

She stopped, for the door had suddenly 
slid back, and confronting them, stood 
Madame Butterfly, a white, pitiful statue. 

“Mistair Sharpless,” she asked, quietly, 
“who is this woman?” 

“Child,” interposed the stranger, quickly, 
“I am Mrs. Pinkerton.” 


“And I hear w’at you say,” said Butter¬ 
fly, with finality. “I onderstan’. But you 
cannot have my boy. Goo’ by!” The door 
slid before them. They were barred. 

“There is nothing for us to do, just 
now,” said Sharpless. 

“Poor little thing!” sighed Mrs. Pinker¬ 
ton. “If she only knew how B. F. has 
suffered, too!” 

C HO-CHO-SAN, sat down, very quietly, 
before her little shrine. She had been 
wrong, and her people had been right. She 
had been ungrateful, and a blasphemer, and 
now—it was her father’s sword on which 
her eyes had unconsciously rested. Her 
father had been a soldier of the Emperor 
in the Satsuma rebellion. Defeated in bat¬ 
tle, he had lived up to the motto inscribed 
on the short, curved blade of wonderful 
steel: “To die with honor when one cannot 
live with honor.*' 

“To die with honor ” Very quickly, Cho- 
Cho-San donned her ceremonial kimono, 
arranged her hair, put perfume upon her 
body, and powder upon her face. 

After all, the baby would be better off 
in America.—The girl offered a little, blind 
pitiful, sobbing prayer to her despised 
Kwannon for forgiveness. 

Every Japanese knows the well-nigh 
nerveless spot in the neck. There Cho- 
Cho-San directed the point of her father’s 
sword. She recoiled at the first break of 
the skin, involuntarily. She laughed and 
thrust resolutely—dizzily, she smiled at 
the red river running between her white 
breasts. 

Suzuki, terror-stricken, had not dared in¬ 
vade the sanctum. Now, in ultimate des¬ 
peration, she thrust Trouble through a nar¬ 
row orifice. Cooing happily, the baby ran 
to his mother. Cho-Cho-San reached weak 
hands uncertainly toward him, and fell for¬ 
ward. 

At the sound, Suzuki ran in and bound 
up her wound. 

Presently the cold smile, fixed upon her 
mouth, seemed to say that Kwannon, after 
all, had not been unkind; that a pitying 
ancestor had stretched forth a ghostly and 
forgiving hand to guide her to Meido. 


** w * 
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MORE IMPRESSIONS 


By Julian Johnson 



ORMI HAWLEY: A kiss 
seen through a microscope; 
a salad, made from a chry¬ 
santhemum and an orchid, 
drenched in the blood of 
a rose. If peaches were 
people— 


WILLIAM RUSSELL: 
What every clerk thinks 
bathroom exercises will 
make him. Sun Dance, 
Wyo., visiting Cambridge, 
Mass. Artistically applied 
football. 


MARGUERITE CLARK: 
New illustrations for Alice 
in Wonderland. A child 
who long since threw her 
calendar away. A French 
doll revived by a Chicago 
pulmotor. 


ARNOLD DALY: Ham¬ 
let in a taxi-cab. A pro¬ 
fessor wearing a sheriff’s 
star. A circus acrobat 
taking a correspondence 
course in psychology. A 
cynic—forced to pour at a 
tea. 


VIOLA DANA: That 
Lenore whom Poe once 
lost. What Little Eva 
should have been, but 
never was. The sinned- 
against saint of the screen. 


WILLIAM SHAY: Julius 
Caesar in the dry-goods 
business. A Tolstoi char¬ 
acter observed in Terre 
Haute. A Colonial gen¬ 
tleman bora out of time. 



ELLA HALL: A little kid 
girl in a little kid girl’s 
frocks. A little kid girl in 
a debutante’s dresses. A 
little kid girl playing wife. 
Little kicl girl. 


DUSTIN FARNUM: Ev¬ 
ery woman’s first love. 
The big brother of the 
angels. The only man 
who can really cash a 
smile-check every day in 
every year. 


LLOYD V. HAMILTON 
("HAM”): Commander- 
in-Chief of Bryan’s shot¬ 
gun army. Roosevelt, 
shockingly inebriated. 
Delirium • tremens of a 
college-bred tailor. 


FLORA FINCH: What 
every fat woman hopes the 
dieters will become. Vir¬ 
ginal relict with a sense of 
humor. If Marguerite 
had met a Salvation Army 
band instead of Faust. 


ENID MARKEY: A cab¬ 
inet photograph of this 
sentence: "I love you.” 
Our most eloquent call to 
arms. Another sentence: 
"I and Belgium must be 
protected!” 


WALLACE REID: Don 
Juan without a Byron; 
why every girl would like 
to ne Geraldine Farrar. 
A Christy illustration run¬ 
ning loose. 
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PETE “PROPS” 

THE PLAINT OF A PICTURE PROPERTY MAN 


By Kenneth McGaffey 

(The commencement of a new humorous serial of the 
studios, by the author of “ Mollie of the Movies.’*) 

Drawings by E. W. Gale 


Y OU never 

saw nutting 
to beat dis 
movie game 
in your life. I been 
in the show business 
all me life and I 
ain’t never seen nut- 
tinglikeit. I 
thought the job of 
hustling props in de 
show business was 
hard enough but, 
believe me, com¬ 
pared wid dis, it’s 
» sinful idleness. In 
de show business 
you know what 
props dey want and 
you can buy enough 
to last all season. 

Take bread for a 
eating scene, for ex¬ 
ample—you can get 
enough loaves and 
put’ em in a sack and 
carry ’em around all year. 

In dis game, one day dey 
want bread and de next it’s 
got to be something else. 

Talk about this stuff dey calls 
realism. A little red fire and a 
smoke pot went a long way to¬ 
wards boosting along the drama, but out 
here when dey wants a fire, something has 
got to boin. And busy!—Never a chance 
to sneak down to the corner and inhale 
your beer over a game of Pedro. In de 
first place the town is dry and ders nutting 
on de comer but a choich, and de next place 
you are on the jump all day hunting up all 
the fool things de directors can think of. 

Den dere are dese directors. Wid a reg¬ 
ular show you can stand them a couple of 
weeks while dey is getting things in shape, 
but out there you get a dress rehearsal all 



day. And directors 
is crazy in de foist 
place or dey would 
never be directors. 
De foist day I was 
on de job I had a 
run in wid one of 
the poor nuts. 

“Get me a dif¬ 
fuser,” he says. 

“A whater?” 
says I. 

“A diffuser,” says 
he, “and be quick 
about it!” 

I beat it in to the 
head props and tell 
him dat de guy 
wants a diffuser. 

“Well, get him 
one,” says de head 
props. 

I rambles around 
the prop room but I 
don’t see no dif¬ 
fuser, so finally I 
asks de props what 
is dis diffuser thing, 
v anyway. He hands 

V j it me a dinky piece of 

f f wid dis™movie cheese - cloth and 
says go hang it over 
the sun mirror to 
soften the light. 

You never saw a guy so crazy over light 
effects as dis director. Everything he 
shoots has to be illuminated. De foist time 
he wants a little sunlight in a window, I 
shoves a arc by the backing and goes off 
to take a smoke. Gee, he yells something 
fierce and I have to go run an’ get a mirror 
and stick it so it will shine through de 
window. All day long I stand dere wid- 
out nutting to smoke and chase de sun all 
over southern California. 

My debutt into this here movie profes- 
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“Compared 
wid dis movie 
;:; : l game de show 

business was 
sinful idleness ." 
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sion was rather sudden and abrupt like any¬ 
way. I was sorta crowded into it. I’m 
with one of these pistol operas where every¬ 
body gets shot and me and the manager go 
visiting in Bakersfield. De show was a 
sliding along about one jump ahead of the 
poor house until we hits Bakersfield. We 
were due to make Colinga de next day, but, 
after the show that night, I gets a hunch 
that tomorrow we were to be all alone in 
de world widout no manager nur money, 
nur nutting, so I sorta wanders down to 
see the fast train go through. When I 
gets down to de station, dere’s de manager’s 
trunk a setting in de baggage room all by 
itself. I sits down on it and in a few min¬ 
utes around de corner dashes de manager, 
all excited. When he sees me he fights for 
wind and den he says: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, jes genin' a little of de fragrance 
of dis balmy oil-laden air,” I says. 

“You better beat it back up to de theatre 
an’ get de show out,” he says. 

“De production is all packed in its lit¬ 
tle trunks,” says me; “so don’t worry about 
dat. What you got to worry about,” says 



I, “is how much money you got to take us 
where* we are going.” 

“I’m going to de next town on business,” 
says he, stalling. 

“I got business there, too,” says I; “I 
got to see if we can get one of de trunks 
on de stage.” We argue the matter over 
until the rattler begins to wheeze down de 
line, and to get rid of me, he takes me 
along. 

We get into Los wid five bucks between 
us. I beat it around to de theatres to see 
if there is a job wid any of de gang around 
de shop. Say, all de show shops were for 
rent. I seen some of de best-educated prop¬ 
erty men in town and dey was starvin’ to 
death. 

I was standing on de corner wondering 
what I was going to do next, when up 
comes a big automobile, stops right in front 
of me and out jumps little Bill Frisbee. 
Once Bill was a helpin’ me hustle props 
for L r ncle Dick Sutton in Butte. You 
should have saw de lad. One of dese funny 
sp-nort shirts, riding pants, puttys, amber 
goggles and all de fixin’s. 

He seen me and right out wid de mit. 
“Hello, Pete,” he says, “what are you 
doing here?” 

“De manager of de troop eloped in Bak¬ 
ersfield,” I says, “an’ I jest had enough to 
get me here. Dere’s some darn good bis¬ 
cuit trammers hunting work in Bakers¬ 
field,” I says. “I’m hunting a chance to 
help de dramer, but der is nutting in de 
theatres but de seats.” 

“Have you tried de movies?” asks Bill. 

“I ain’t seen none,” I says. “What in ’1 
can a prop man do in a movie theatre— 
move de screen ?” 

“No, out to de studios. Come wid me; 
I’ll get you a job,” says Bill. 

“Who are you rustling props for?” I 
asks him. “Shucks,” he says, “I ain’t 
pushed a piano for two years. I’m a direc¬ 
tor. Get in me car and I will run you out 
to de stewjo.” Gosh, I never had such a 
shock since Uncle Tom’s Cabin failed to 
sell out. We climbs into dis big swell ma¬ 
chine and rambles out into de country for 
maybe nine or ten miles. Swell scenery too. 
I never seen any better at any foist-class 
Chicago theatre. We pulls up in front of 
a big bunch of buildings inside a high 
board fence. 

“Dis is de stewjo,” says Bill, and we 
walks inside. 
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I never seen such a place in me life. A 
big long stage all covered with white awn¬ 
ings. On it were a couple of scenes and 
some guys woiking. Dey had a camera on 
a tripod and de fellow was grinding away 
as if he was tryin’ to trun out a mile of 
sausage. Everybody smiled and bowed to 
Bill. You’d have thought he was de Pope. 
He takes me out to a prop room de size of 
de Coliseum and induces me to de boss 
props. “Put me friend Pete to woik,” was 
all he said, and den he walks away. 

“What has dis guy Frisbee got to do wid 
dis dump?” I asks de Boss. 

“Oh, nutting,” he says, “but run it.” 

“I’m licked,” I says. “Eight years ago 
we used to send him out for de key to de 
curtain and a can of beer,” I says, “and if 
he didn’t bring it back without takin’ a sip 
we would chase him up de flies wud a stage 
brace.” 

“He’s some director now. He’s de guy 
dat put on de twelve-reel spectacle ‘De Gall 
of a Nation,’ ” the Boss tells me. 

Dis is an awful place to woik. You have 
to do it all de time. Dere is none of dis 
stuff of putting up a set and going out for 
your beer and den coming back when de 
show is over. Dese wierd directors want 
something every minute. Dey lay awake 
nights thinking of something for us poor 
props to chase. 

An’ de airs dese actors put on. See dat 



guy over dere wid de first part suit on? 
He’s a star now. W’y, I knew him when— 
scuse me a minute while I go chase de sun 
again for dat wierd director. 

(To be Continued.) 


A Campeau Yam 

RANK CAMPEAU, of “Pudd’n’-Head 
W r ilson,” and “Virginian” stage fame, 
now at the Fine Arts Film Studio, doing 
pictures for the Triangle at Los Angeles, 
is a good shot. 

The other day he declared that he had 
once in the mountains shot a chipmunk at 
fifty feet, the animal sitting up on its 
haunches. Then ensued a discussion of the 
habits of the chipmunk, and each of tlie 
actors gathered about expressed his opinion 
as to whether or not a chipmunk ever sits 
up on its haunches. The controversy raged 
loud and long. 

Finally Campeau calmly declared: 
“This one did. He belonged in my cabin, 
and I trained him myself!” 


Some Hospitality 

DAUL GILMORE, playing -the lead in 
* “Rosemary,” for the Quality Pictures, 
in Los Angeles, says that Californians’ 
hospitality to motion picture people beats 
anything he ever saw. 

“Why, the other day, we went down to 
the residence portion of the city, and set 
up our camera, got ready, and were about 
to take a scene, when three policemen came 
into the yard. Two of them stood by, 
while a third went into the house. By and 
by he came out and approached our 
director. ' ‘What are you doing here?’ 
demanded the policeman. ‘Why, we have 
permission to take pictures here,’ responded 
the director. ‘Well, so have we!’ cried the 
policeman. ‘We’re from the Keystone!’ ” 
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essing room 
lored group: 









A hove at left: Cerise 
velvet roien; black 
chiffon sleeves band¬ 
ed in black fox. 


fiht: Evening 
gown of pink 
taffeta: pink 
tulle sleeves. 


Hudson seal 
coatu'ith collar 
and border- 
tugs of skunk 







Evening coat of 
cerise velvet; 
skunk collar 
and cuffs; gold , 
ornament. 


Street suit of midnight 
blue broadcloth: ruff 
collar of figured silk, 
outlined with skunk 
fur. 


Mouse grey velvet after¬ 
noon gown, bodice, 
drapery and skirt tunic 
of coral chiffon. Skunk 
outlines armholes. 


Evening gown of 
mustard colored 
chiffon draped over 
white bodice of 
brown velvet. White 
gardenia flowers. 
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not only as a part of herself, but of the 
self which she is creating. She acts and 
her goivns act . 

“My clothes,” she began, and as she 
spoke a pale blue debutante taffeta from 
her place in the line of hangers before us 
fluttered a ruffle, “are not simply so many 
lovely gowns. When I select them for 
plays I have to study their capabilities to 
co-operate with me. Some clothes act, 
others never could. 

“For instance, the other day I was shown 
a draped chiffon gown of exquisite orchid 
shades. Not only were the variations of 
tone insufficient to register any contrast 
on the screen, but the ineffectual, caught- 
here-and-there draperies were meaningless. 
These hanging lengths of lovely color could 
neither festoon with joy nor droop for de¬ 
jection, simply from a line standpoint, a 
characterless frock. 

“Line, of course, is the paramount con¬ 
sideration in a gown. This is being em¬ 
phasized every day in screen plays where 
the eye is not tricked by color. I think 
moving pictures have already been of great 
value to women in teaching the value of 
good lines in gowning.” 

Turning back to the expectant galaxy of 
chiffons and velvets, Miss Courtot took 
down a frock of cerise velvet, limp with 
its weight of rich, black fur trimming. 

“This gown appeals to me for its sim¬ 
plicity and poise. I feel myself master of 
a situation in a gown of this simple, un¬ 
erring line. The weight of the fur- 
trimmed hem gives dignity, yet the peep 
of silver lace petticoat adds a piquant note. 
But look,” and she lifted the long sleeves 
of transparent chiffon weighted with muff¬ 
like cuffs of fur, “one must see to it that 
these daring bits of fur never over-act. 
They spot up the gown picture most in¬ 
terestingly.” 

One saw the dramatic value of these 
heavy, enveloping wrist muffs from which 
the hands emerge small and fragilly. Miss 
Courtot was one of the first to exploit this 
newest whimsy in evening gown sleeves. 

“Let me show you another favorite of 
mine,” she went on as the cerise beauty, 
swaying with satisfaction, made its exit 
and a bewitching frock of pink taffeta 
was held out for inspection. This frock 
the slender girl-actress slipped into quick¬ 
ly. It was in truth a dream of a frock, 
with its lines of grace and buoyancy. The 


bodice modeled the slender, youthful torso 
exquisitely. The short, half-fledged pan¬ 
niers fluted out youthful exuberance and 
the skirt-edge ran a coquettish, up-and- 
down course. A slight twist or turn of the 
body, and the skirt would wing out as if 
poised for flight. 

“My problem, you know,” continued the 
actress, “the thing I have had to study 
most carefully, is the tone value of my 
clothes. Not in their own lovely colors 
must I consider them, but as regards their 
tone values on the screen. laterally, there 
is no color in the photographed gown, yet 
through tone values different colors in 
the same gown do seem to exist on the 
screen. I must help the lens of the camera 
by considering how various tints and shades 
will register. A coral hue of pink will 
come out as dark as a mouse gray, even 
darker if the gray be a silky velvet with 
a sheen to it. 

“The problem is simple when I merely 
wish to appear in a white or black costume. 
For white I use a gown of pale yellow, 
delicate blue or pink. White itself would 
come up glaring and hard, cutting out, in¬ 
stead of softening into a contrasting back¬ 
ground. If the effect of a black gown is 
desired, I select one in purple, which, be¬ 
cause of the red in it, comes out in the 
pictures a deep, rich black, whereas actual 
black would appear rusty and dull. 

“I have had people say to me, ‘I liked 
that little blue serge frock you wore in the 
play so much/ or mention some blue serge 
suit they especially admired. How did they 
know it was blue? They didn't. It might 
really have been blue or any of half a 
dozen other shades which would all register 
the same tone value. 

“If a gown is wrought in different colors, 
I must exercise the greatest care in realizing 
the tone values of these colors. This re¬ 
sponsibility is mine. I must choose as¬ 
sistants who can co-operate with me. This 
accomplished, the gown must also do its 
share. 

“After all the gown is never a thing 
•apart. People may come to see my gowns, 
but they are a part of me, at least so I in¬ 
tend. A woman’s gown is the frame of the 
painting, as it were, the whole forming a 
harmonious picture. The artist knows a 
frame of a ‘warm’ tone will kill a painting 
in a low key, while a pale setting will add 
to the beauty of the same canvas. In a 
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similar way a saucy, flirty frock would clash 
with a demure role, and vice versa. 

“A gown may be lovely in color and an 
asset to the woman acting before the foot¬ 
lights, whereas the tone values of this same 
gown on the screen might give a spotty ef¬ 
fect and jump. Any subtle acting of the 
wearer would be lost along side of the gown 
screaming its presence. Once I have done 
my part in studying out the problems of 
tone values, I endeavor to see that my 
gowns play with me and for me.” 

During the discussion Miss Courtot had 
been sitting before the fireplace in her Jer¬ 
sey home as she discoursed on the study of 
her sartorial aids. Her charming frock of 
midnight blue chiffon cloth and serge fell 
easily and gracefully. The long lines of 
the so-called “fisherman’s blouse” reaching 
to her knees, caught in a belt of the serge 
which formed the underskirt, suggested re¬ 
laxation and freedom. The gown was pas¬ 
sively acting a role of leisure. 

A striking of chimes from the hall be¬ 


yond reminded us that the day’s activities 
were not yet ended. Jumping up as lightly 
and gracefully as a fawn, Marguerite Cour¬ 
tot excused herself, to reappear in her furs, 
ready for the city and studio, there both to 
act and incidentally go on with the great 
lesson of showing women the country over, 
how one’s clothes may be a part of oneself 
and act with one. She did this as she stood 
by the door. The lovely sealskin coat with 
its bordering bands of skunk, hung loose 
from the shoulders, rippling out at bottom, 
suggestive of movement and activity at any 
moment. 

“Remember,” said this newest star prod¬ 
igy of the screen, “I try always to make 
my gowns express me, and harmonize as 
does the frame with the picture. When I’m 
sad, they must droop, when I laugh, they 
must ripple, when I’m pensive, they must 
wait and when I’m lively, they must sug¬ 
gest the swiftest action.” 

Which was just what the exiting fur 
coat did. 



A Brooklyn Samoa 


This hand-made jewel of the South Seas weighs 27 tons, is 40 feet high, 300 feet long and contains a 
mammoth cave reminding one of Kentucky’s prize burrow. It was constructed for Vitagraph’s “The 

Island oi Surprise ." 
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The Players from Ocean to Ocean 

A LICE JOYCE, it is said, will return to more than a whole basket of scratches and a 
the screen via Gaumont. This is not a little bag of sprains. 


/-Ythe screen via Gaumont. This is not a 
statement of known fact, but a printing of 

rumor which seems fairly well 
authenticated. Any announcement 
concerning Miss Joyce's repar- 7 
ticipation in the expressions of #7 
line and light is of great in- fly 
terest to many thousands. It /// 
does not seem probable that 11 j 
her husband, Tom Moore, 
will immediately be in the ! 
films with her. On the /// 
contrary, Miss Joyce's most ( 
notable dramatic partner, 

Carlyle Blackwell, will 
probably rejoin her for a l 
brief period at least. Mr. U 
Blackwell is now making 
one picture for the Equita- \\ 
ble corporation. 

S CORES of inquiries have 

been received as to the screen \\ 
whereabouts of Mae Marsh. She 
is now at work on her first Tri- 
angle picture. It is called ‘ Hoodoo 
Ann,” the story of a modern Cin- Mary Moor 



more than a whole basket of scratches and a 
little bag of sprains. 

ITERE'S news indeed! Mar- 
liguerite Courtot has left the 
Kalem Company, and is going to 
Jacksonville for the winter with 
Gaumont. Fine for Gaumont, 
but who will continue for 
Kalem “The # Ventures of 
Marguerite” ?* Perhaps the 
whole series has been taken. 

IIOW many Geraldine 
n Farrar pictures ? Three, 
so far. “Temptation.” the 
second, is now due. It is 
an original scenario. “Ma¬ 
ria Rosa,” the third, will 
j not be released for some 
months, and it is based 
upon the play of the same 
name which Lou Tellegen 
A/ and Dorothy Donnelly pre¬ 
sented in New York a year ago. 


angle picture. It is called Tloedoo r\ [RECTORS often experience 

Ann,” the story of a modern Cin- Mary Moore^ sister of the L/great difficulty in finding just 
derella. Robert Harron plays the three Moon brothers, now the r jgh t types for character parts. 


opposite leading part. 

"I^EEP Your Eye on Ince” has been an ad- 
^.vertising slogan from Triangle, but cau¬ 
tious persons will now ask: “Which Ince?” 
Reason: Thomas H. has a little son, just a 
month old. 

L loyd v. Hamilton returned to work 

three weeks ago, in Glendale. Not much 
of an item in itself, but it 
gains in ominous impor¬ 
tance w'hen the further fact 
is known that “Ham” had, 
previously, not worked a 
day since June 25th, when 
his leg was broken while 
taking a comedy scene with 
his abbreviated partner, Bud 
Duncan. 

B essie barriscale 

has just finished her 
first vacation since going 
to Inceville’s dramatic can¬ 
non-shots without noise. 

She indulged her unwonted 
leisure in the Santa Bar¬ 
bara foothills. 

M abel normand’s 

jinx seems vigorously 
alive. But recently recov¬ 
ered from being browbeaten 
by a brick she fell out of 
an aeroplane only a week 
or two after returning to 
work. Fortunately the ve¬ 
hicle was just landing, and Carlyle Blackwell, va 
she got away with nothing annexed by the Wot 


In order to eliminate this trouble, 
so far as possible, Equitable has 
established a research bureau, whose func¬ 
tion is to tabulate the names of players whose 
work shows their adaptability for certain 
character roles. This system originated with 
Arthur H. Spiegel, president of the company. 


D irector 

Thanhouser, 



Carlyle Blackwell.yaluable territory recently 
annexed by the World Film Corporation. 
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EUGENE NOLAND, of 
recently produced an un¬ 
usually fierce fight by means 
of music, graduated under 
his baton (he was formerly 
a concert violinist and 
orchestra leader) from 
pianissimo to a furious 
crescendo. When Morris 
Foster and John Lehnberg, 
the hero and the heavy, be¬ 
gan the “mill” in “In the 
Name of the Law,” soft 
strains were heard. The 
louder the music, the more 
furious the fight. Rifle 
shots were fired to bring 
the battle to its climax. 

W HEN the Itala Film 
company staged “Ca- 
biria” it is said that they 
prevented any talk concern¬ 
ing the size of the produc¬ 
tion—and consequent hasty 
imitation by competitors— 
by taking all the scenes 
piecemeal, without inform¬ 
ing the players of anything 
except the dramatic idea of 
the situation immediately in 
hand. Essanav recently 
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And What They Are Doin& Today 


tried this method in a mystery play, but for 
a psychologic instead of business reason, Rry- 
ant Washburn and Ruth Stonehouse were 
principals, and the corporation en¬ 
deavored to keep them mystified as 
well as the audience. In a word, 
the director did not want any 
unconscious actorial revela¬ 
tions through glance or ges¬ 
ture. 

A SERIES of scenarios 
upon the novels of 
George Eliot are being 
made for Mignon Ander¬ 
son, the Thanhouser star- 
ette. 

T homas a. edison 

laid the corner-stone of 
the electric studio at Uni¬ 
versal City recently. An 
event as significant, in its wav, 
as would be a statehouse cor 
ner-stoning at the hands 
George Washington. 

"0 N THE JOB ” has a residen - 
V^tial significance for Helen 

Holmes and her personal-artistic 
team-mate, J. P. McGowan. The McGowan 
bungalow is a part of the glass studio of the 
Signal Film corporation, under whose shad¬ 
owy semaphores the new railroad series is 
running. 

I S there a psychologist in the hotel? Tf so, 
will he kindly step to Miss Edith Story’s 
apartment, and explain to 
her why she had real 
“stage” fright when play¬ 
ing a dancer's part before a 
positively cold and imper¬ 
sonal camera. She had it, 
absolutely. 

P EARL WHITE has lost 
her job with Pathe! 

That’s a lie, but it’s the only 
way to make news about 
her. The mere truth, 
which seems to us no news 
at all, is that she has just 
signed a contract for an¬ 
other year. 


F OUR apes in the Selig 
Jungle Zoo engaged in a 
chattering quarrel when 
their keepers endeavored to 
make them sit at a dinner 
table during the recent tak¬ 
ing of a picture. It was 
afterwards discovered that 
one of the lady apes ob¬ 
jected to the property man 
sitting down with them. 
He was really not the 


sort of person one breaks bread with. 

H uckleberry FiNN,”“Pudd’nhead 

Wilson.” and other Mark Twain 
immortals will probably walk out 
on a Lasky screen in the not- 
distant future. A Clemens 
N renaissance is the order of 
the hour in the pictorial 
empire of the two De- 
Milles. 



O x 
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Alice Joyce, who may 
soon return to the 
screen. 



Al Ray, boy director with the National 
Film Corporation. 


actresses had cigars 
named after them. Then 
came the age of namesake 
corsets and cold-creams. 
Olive Johnson, the vet¬ 
eran emotional actress of 
four years, is now artistic 
godmother to the “Ollie 
Dollies,” which have been 
placed upon the market by an 
Illinois admirer. Olive’s vast 
and familiar bow is the principal 
bead adornment of these sawdust 
babies. 

F OUR young women of Inde¬ 
pendence, Kansas, have estab¬ 
lished a motion picture company all their own. 
Headquarters, the armory. The girls live up 
to the town's name. 

R AY STANNARD, a Los Angeles boy, will 
—if he ever leaves the hospital—owe his 
life to Belle Bennett. This Horsley actrelss vol¬ 
unteered as the losing member in a skin- 
grafting duo. It was an act 
of human kindness involv¬ 
ing no press-agentry. Fur¬ 
thermore, Miss Bennett was 
not even an acquaintance of 
the lad whose life she 
saved. 

T WARREN KERRI- 
J* GAN may not be a 
papa, nor even a husband, 
but he can’t help being an 
uncle. It’s a niece, and its 
papa is Wallace Kerrigan, 
brother of the actor. Inci¬ 
dentally, Virginia Richdale 
Kerrigan is Universal City’s 
first girl baby. 


L EO MALONEY, Helen 
Holmes’ leading man, 
was fired during the first 
week of his engagement. 
Here’s the way it was: He 
fell into a blazing freight 
car during the taking of a 
scene. No, this particular 
sort of firing didn’t even 
endanger his job of loving 
H. H. 
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D EMEMBER “Ta Ra Ra Ra Boom De 
^ VAy?” Clara Kimball Young made her first 
stage appearance by means of that song at the 
age of three. She toddled out on the stage 
during the grocery store scene in 
“Peck’s Bad Boy,” in which her 
mother was playing, and the 
“groceryman” foolishly asked 
her to sing. To everyone's 
surprise, and to the great 
amusement of the audi¬ 
ence, she took him up. 

E ddie foy couldn’t 

bring himself to stand 
for custard-pic comedy, 
and so he and Mack Sen- 
nett parted company al¬ 
most before Foy and his 
seven little Foyettes got 
started at the Keystone stu 
dios. 


P AGE PETERS has returned 

to Los Angeles, this time to be Page Peters is now working in 
a permanent member of the Morosco films. 

Morosco company. 

M assachusetts has no monopoly on 

blue laws. But out in Idaho folks don’t 
let indigo laws kill their fun. When some of 
the mossbacks of Idaho Falls exhumed an old 
law against Sunday entertainment and tried to 
close up the photoplay theatres a majority of 
the taxpayers petitioned the city council 
to forget it. The council did. 


A 1 


of many thousands of dol 
lars the Lubin company junked a 
production of “The Great Di¬ 
vide,” made in the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, and started a new 
company at the task. Eth 
Clayton was used to illumi 
nate the second production 

R OMAINE FIELD¬ 
ING has left the 
Lubin company, and will 
henceforth appear in 
western dramas under 
the Universal brand. 

C OL. T. W A L N - 
MORGAN DRAPER, 
the most famous extra 
man in moving pictures, 
died November 8. Do you 
remember the story about 
him which Photoplay Mac 
zine ran recently, under the 
title: “Super the Great”? Wit 
his erect, soldierly bearing. :i 
his fierce white whiskers-rampam. 
he became so marked a type that 
several directors barred him in 
his later years because he was 
recognized wherever he appeared, 
simply “hogging” the screen. He 


loss 


Ethel Clayton tllumtnates the 
second Production of “ The 
Great Dividerefilmed by 
Lubin in the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, 


was a soldier, globe-trotter, and man of gen¬ 
eral culture, who took up photoplay work 
chiefly as the active recreation of a virile 
old age. 

V IVIAN MARTIN, so long with 
the World Film Corporation, 

has signed with Fox. 

T HERE are rumors that 
Universal and Mutual 
may get together on a re¬ 
leasing basis very soon. 
This combination of pro¬ 
grammes would give at 
least one of the older su¬ 
per-corporations a very 
hard run as purveyor to 
the rank and file of the 
country’s exhibitors. 
Whether this report is 
founded on fact or not, there 
have been great upheavals in 
l niversal of late, and much ex¬ 
ecutive activity in the Mutual. 

D avid w. Griffith vis¬ 
ited Louisville, Ky., during 
the past month. However busy he has been 
in the past few years, every three months 
found him for at least a day or two in Louis¬ 
ville. This was his “home town,” and his vis¬ 
its were to his mother, who could not be per¬ 
suaded to leave Kentucky, even for the scene 
of her son’s stupendous western triumphs. 

But his mother will call him to Lou- 
lle no more. On his recent 
ip he attended her funeral. 

F rank powell, one of 

Fox’s best-known direct 
tors, who first came into 
prominence with the Bara 
production, “A Fool There 
Was,” has gone to the 
Equitable company. 

A NOTHER interesting 
person whom Equita¬ 
ble recently wrested away 
from a long affiliation 
was Teddy Sampson, 
who seemed a fixture at 
the Griffith Fine Arts 
studio. 


N OT that she wants to 
be a dancer, but—at 
any rate, N.orma Tal¬ 
ma d g e has leased Anna 
Pavlowa’s house in Holly¬ 
wood. 

F G. HALL, of Milton, Wis., 
• nearly choked to death on a 
i eventually coughed it up, 
•'incl used it the same evening to 
pay his admission to a movie 
show. Comment by professional 
paragraphers and funny men in¬ 
vited. 
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A RT JARVIS of the Fox company, who 
rode his horse over an eighty-foot cliff in 
“Carmen,” was arrested for cruelty to ani¬ 
mals, and was heavily fined. The joke is this: 
the horse swam gaily out, slightly 
scared, but not hurt. Jarvis 
laid up for four weeks with 
broken leg and a wrenche< 
back. He is wondering now 
if. had he been killed, they 
would have imposed a life- 
sentence on one of his rel¬ 
atives. 

C HARLES RAY, the 
I nee “wonder boy” 
who made a ten-strike in 
“The Coward,” sprung a 
surprise marriage on his 
friends last month. Miss 
Grant, of Los Angeles, w 
the young woman who grai 
a change of name. 


Z IP! 

aapp 
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Two more teeth gone. That’s what 
happened when a burro registered a kick 
in Julius Cowles’ face while the Metro come¬ 
dian was working in a picture recently. That 
makes five teeth Cowles has lost in 
the la^t year owing to some very 
strenuous action in the making 
r»f thrills. 

JULIA SWAYNE GOR- 
J DON may deny the alle¬ 
gation, but she cannot 
deny the alligators, for 
she has two of them 
now, as pets. The dainty 
baby reptiles were sent to 
her from Florida and 
Miss Gordon is now puz¬ 
zled over the problem of 
where and how to keep 
them. 


M ARY MILES MINTER gave 
a Christmas party for chil¬ 
dren at her home in New York, 
on Christmas Day. There was a Christmas 
tree, and the very juvenile star appeared as 
Santa Claus. 

A GAIN the screen wins over the saloon 
and billiard hall. The owners of a num¬ 
ber of pool rooms and thirst parlors in Man¬ 
chester, England, have petitioned the authori¬ 
ties for permission to run picture shows 
Workingmen, they say, sadly neglect the 
“pub” and the ivory balls when there 
is a cinema in the vicinity. 

A L RAY, ESQ., aged nineteen 
years, is said to be the oi' 
director in the motion picture 
business who still has peach 
down on his upper lip. H 
regularly puts the actors fn 
National Film Corporation 
comedies through their 
paces. 


S IXTEEN thousand 
kiddies, papas and 
mammas and pedagogues 
at Peoria, Illinois, re- 
c e n 11 y witnessed the 
showing of a special film 
under the auspices of the 
National “Safety First” 
Society. 

T HERE are now two 
brand new film newspa 
pers upon the screen. The 
Selig-Tribune, edited by th 
Chicago Tribune, succeed- i 
Hearst-Selig Pictorial Week 
and the Hearst-Vitagraph news 
films are making their initial ap¬ 
pearances^ specializing in events 
of local importance in each lo¬ 
cality. 


M ATT MOORE, so long with 
Universal, now has a film 
company of his own. They are 
making short releases. 

ARMEN” Fox or “Carmen” Lasky? Be 
V^that as it may, these were not the first 
screen “Carmens,” by any means. A version 
was produced several years ago by Than- 
houser, with Marguerite Snow in the title- 
part, William Garwood as Don Jose, and Wil¬ 
liam Russell as Escamillo. 


T HE Selig Chicago studio 
has closed for the winter, 
with the Chicago company in 
California. 

JNCIDENTALLY, the Se- 
*lig Edendale studio has 
been made over for the time 
being to the Fox company, 
iu which William Farnum is 
star and Oscar Apfel direc¬ 
tor. 


pal- 
‘wet 

matinees” to their list of 
daily performances. Ob¬ 
serving managers o f 
shilling houses have 
discovered that in rain 
or sleet weary and be¬ 
draggled pedestrians turn 
gratefully into the first 
picture-house that invites. 
Hence down go the shut¬ 
ters and on go the lights 
in London at the first drops 
>f rain—for noons or any 
her time not occupied by reg¬ 
ular performances. London 
house staffs are now like inmates 
The 11 Ollie Dolly" sent her by an of a firehouse, and probablv 
admirer is supposed to resemble s*eep near a brass rail and sn m- 

sembuXSmmel^? ? a , rm « n ‘ s - ’« order to be on the 
job at the first sprinkle. 
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DITORIAL NOTE:—During the 
past year at least eighty per cent of 
the world's photoplays have been 
made near Los Angeles. But the 
distributing center remains New York City 
—three thousand miles away. Practically 
all executive business is done in New York, 
and negatives are shipped to New York, 
under tremendous insurance, for printing 
all the positive films which propel the 
visions to the screens. 

In the early autumn 
began a sudden residen¬ 
tial interest in New York 
and vicinity on the part 
of manufacturers, and 
the huge activities of 
World, Fox, Vita graph 
and other concerns be¬ 
gan to materially lower 
California's high pro¬ 
ductive preponderance.. 

Readers of Photoplay 
Magazine have fre¬ 
quently asked, of late, 
if, in our opinion, the 
“production capital" 
was about to cross the 
Rockies. So we asked 
the same question of 
Jesse Lcisky, president of the Lasky Fea¬ 
ture Play company. Mr. Lasky lives in 
New York, his offices are in New York — 
but he does all his producing on the 
Pacific Coast. While no man may accu¬ 
rately forecast the happenings of the next 
movie year, Mr. Lasky has dictated an 
authoritative and intensely interesting 
statement of conditions as he sees them 
at present. No one is better qualified to 
speak upon this unusual status of a qreat 
art industry. 


I N the early history of the Lasky Com¬ 
pany, the proposition was put up to 
us many times regarding the moving 
of our studios to New York City or 
vicinity. There were many good reasons 
advanced in favor of this suggestion, and 
it was only after many debates on the 
merits of the East as against the West 
that we finally voted to keep our studios 
permanently located in 
Hollywood, California. 
This fact, in itself, 
demonstrates what my¬ 
self and associates think 
of the West as a motion 
picture producing cen¬ 
ter. 

Since then, I have 
spent more than half my 
time in California, and, 
having taken an active 
part in the affairs of our 
studios and being thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with 
the studios and the 
methods of production 
in the East, I do not 
hesitate to say that of 
the two sections, Cali¬ 
fornia is, undoubtedly, the one best adapted 
generally to the necessities of motion pic¬ 
ture production. 

Let us take the advantages of the West 
and enumerate them one at a time: 

(1) There is the clear atmosphere, con¬ 
ducive to the best possible photography. 
And right here I wish to say that the pho¬ 
tographic results obtained in Southern 
California are not surpassed by the best 
results obtained on the Continent of 
Europe—not excluding Italy, the home of 
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<ome very remarkable photography. 

(2) The Climate: The absence of 
rain for, at least, eight months of the year, 
is an inestimable advantage as against the 
uncertain weather conditions of the East. 
Even in the short rainy season, I am satis¬ 
fied that we average more working days in 
the month than the producers in the. East 
average in the best months of tlie entire 
Eastern year. While bad weather in the 
East is partially over¬ 
come by indoor work, 
under glass - covered 
roofs, we Western pro¬ 
ducers claim that the 
results obtained are not 
generally as satisfactory 
as those obtained in the 
West, where most of the 
photographing of even 
interior sets is done on 
an open-air stage. 

(3) One of the most 
important advantages of 
the West is the abun¬ 
dance and variety of nat¬ 
ural scenery. Within a 
radius of a hundred 
miles, the director can secure a picturesque, 
appropriate and correct setting for a photo¬ 
play requiring the topography of almost 
any country in the world: A beautiful 
sea-coast with high, picturesque cliffs; 
every type of mountains—barren and 
rocky or covered with foliage. In fact, 
the variety of mountains allows the direc¬ 
tor to represent every mountainous country 
of Europe, including the Balkans and the 
Alps. The California deserts; the South¬ 
ern California cotton fields ; the variety of 
the fruit country; the small Western 
towns, still retaining their frontier charac¬ 


teristics; the missions; the homes and 
gardens of the California millionaires; 
the public parks; the tropical foliage rep¬ 
resenting African jungles. All these are 
near at hand. Less than a score of miles 
from Hollywood is an exact reproduction 
of the Bay of Monaco, and the high cliffs 
of England are £ven nearer. It is possible 
in the same day to obtain for photographic 
reproductions, a Japanese house and tea- 
gardens and an Italian 
villa—each perfect of 
its kind. 

A few years ago, the 
Western producers were 
handicapped by the ab¬ 
sence of sufficient actors 
and actresses of reputa¬ 
tion and ability. Even 
this handicap does not 
now exist, as today every 
train brings in new 
arrivals to be added to 
the great colony of 
legitimate players who 
have adopted motion 
pictures as a permanent 
means of earning their 
livelihood and continuing their art. 

Another important point in favor of the 
West and one not usually given much 
thought, is the difference in the manner of 
living as compared to the East. In Holly¬ 
wood and vicinity, which is the real motion 
picture center of California, the majority 
of artists and directors live in their own 
bungalows. They'are not subjected to the 
distractions and dissipations of a large 
city. The absence of a Broadway and the 
gayeties of the Rialto means that they 
retire earlier, live healthier, cleaner lives 
(Continued on page 162) 
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B ESSIE EYTON wasn’t one of 
the Picture Forty-niners, but she 
would have been eligible. She 
migrated around California so much 
that she did the same thing the Forty- 
niners did, she got a prairie schooner! 
She had to. Hut she was modern, 
nearly futuristic in her ideas of 
schooners; there are schooners and 
schooners. She, Miss Eyton (all 
credit to her and many of them) 
bought a shiny little coupe with a 
whirring gasoline destroyer under 


All Aboard the 
Powder Car! 


the hood, and plenty of springs under the 
body. It had electric lights, and she fixed 
up a wardrobe on one side in which die 
can carry three changes of costume—and 
probably more (and more!) in summer. 
She tucked a dressing table into the dash 
from where it emerges at her bidding to 
hold her powders and paints and—and— 
well, you know, all that stuff. And of 
course it has curtains. So there site is—in 
she goes—and here she comes, all ready to 
be a Selig heroine again. 

When she goes in she’s Bessie 
Eyton, and when she comes out 
she’s liable to be most anybody . 


too 
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Stage 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Julian 


L O, the poor Indian; Lo, 
the poor book-reviewer; 

Lo, the monthly mirror of 
active photography: which of 
the.se pitiable Los most deserves commiser¬ 
ation:? He who would describe and discuss a 
thirty-day national output of screen drama needs 
five volumes and the miscroscopic mentality of Noah 
y Ur. He is as a man hunting ice in the Arctic 
cm ean, a thimbleful of powder in Dupontville, or a 
hull -portion of bacon in the Chicago stockyards. 
Where’ to commence isn’t half as puzzling as when to 
quit; what to say not half so important as not saying 
much. 

9 I 1 II ROUGH this world-welter of emotion, this 
* smother of laughter and these cities full of scene 
erne beholds Helen Holmes. Mutual's corporate child. 

5 ! Pilot has given her “the highball,” and her 

new vehicular train. “The Girl and the Game,” is 
drawing briskly away from Studio Station, en route to 
all of us who think her a pretty, fascinating thing. 

Oh fingers of rose-ivory, made for slivers and bruises! 
Oh sculptured knees, carved for car-roof bumping! 
Oh, little slippered feet that twinkle as they wing 
cabooses! Oh, satin arms with which to wrestle 
tramps and save the grimy fireman! 

Leo Maloney, handsome though he be, should pay 
his employers money for the privilege of sweetheart- 
ing Helen of Troy locomotives. J. P. McGowan 
(Mi» Holmes’ husband) is directing 
these pictures. The spur tracks of the 


Johnson 


Regina. 


Hade! 


beautiful 


and gifted 


emotional 


actress. 


presented 


to American 


audiences 


by Selig. 
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Salt Lake line in Southern California are 
turned into her private catastrophe park, 
and the reliable old crew of the “Hazards” 
shows up at odd corners. “The Girl in the 
Game” fairly represents the. series idea 
which has replaced the serial, viz.: though 
there is a thread of connection between all 
the stories as far as the characters are con¬ 
cerned, the plot of each is individual and 
complete; there is no suspended interest 
from picture to picture. 


L AST month was a great period for 
Laskv. 

In “Chimmie Fadden Out West” I 
believe we have one of the first of those 
inevitable comedies of situation which will, 
in time, replace the dashes of dessert which 
now splash laughter from our light-painted 
walls. The Westerner, and many Eastern¬ 
ers who read the papers and remember 
what they read, will see nothing but Death 

Helen Ware and 


Valley Scotty, or a paraphrase of him, in 
the quaint character that Victor Moore 
portrays. 

A railroad with every advertising dodge 
exhausted utilizes the odd publicity sug¬ 
gestion of one of its office men. It sends 
an uncultured person into the wilds to make 
a pretended gold-strike; to conceal the 
location of his mine, and, in due time, to 
presumably hire from that road, as his 
climacteric piece of outre folly, a record- 
smashing transcontinental train. Chimmie 
Fadden is elected to this freakish honor, 
and is funny from the start. He is even 
comic in that venerable wheeze, a Pullman 
berth; the extraction of his transcontinental 
ticket, yard by yard, draws the sympathetic 
smiles of all except those who travel on 
brakebeams; and his accoutrement in fur 
and hardware on the edge of the desert, 
though it is by no means new, is uproarious. 
So is all that happens to him. 

What matters it that no human 
b being could go tenderfootedly 
into Death Valley and live— 
really? We laugh at Chim¬ 
mie Fadden’s complacent 
trick mule and forget prob¬ 
abilities. Camille Astor, 
introduced as Chimmie’s 
sweetheart, exhibits de¬ 
cided and original possi¬ 
bilities. 

How the DeMilles 
love international 
romance! We have the 
spy - and - statesmen stuff 
again, pictured as vividly as 
Oppenheim or Davis would 
write it, in “Mr. Grex of 
Monte Carlo,” yet another im¬ 
personation of vigor and 
high originality by Theodore 
Roberts. The story is one 
immediately preceding 
the Great War, in 
w h i c h the central 
powers endeavor, at a 
secret diplomatic ren¬ 
dezvous in the city of 
chance, to turn France 
against England. The 
circumventing is neat, 
there is an atmosphere 
of elegant reality about 
the affair — and of 
course there is a femme. 
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Not so enjoyable was “The Un¬ 
known,*’ in which Lou-Tellegen 
(man-who-don’t-know-what-to-do - 
with-his-hyphen) screens stel- 
larically. There is an inhu¬ 
manity and a vast improb¬ 
ability about “The Un¬ 
known” which makes it 
deadly. Tellegen plays 
Farquhar, a persecuted 
nobody in that pha¬ 
lanx intentional of no¬ 
bodies, the French 
Legion in Algiers. 

Theodore Roberts, as 
his superior officer, 
ponderously 
oppresses him until, 
with the run-out of 
the film, a father- 
and-son relationship 
flashes forth, and all 
i s remorseful or 
well, as the case may 
be. This piece is 
not much of any¬ 
thing exquisitely done, 
port pleases, and there 
poignant humanity in the return of that 
private assigned to lash Farquhar—a fur¬ 
tive, moonlight, teary return to clothe and 
comfort him. Tellegen is a pantomimist 
of magnificent physique, great personality 
and wonderful possibilities in the right sort 
of piece. 

Why does the matrimonial history of 
Nat Goodwin rise spectrally at any men¬ 
tion of Edna Goodrich? “Armstrong’s 
Wife,” in w r hich Lasky presents her, is a 
commonplace tragedy-and-romance, well 
done as Lasky’s things always are, but 
without any distinguishing flashes upon 
Miss Goodrich’s part to show her worthy 
screen stardom. James Cruz interjects 
considerable villaining herein. 


Dorothy Daven- 
is a moment of 


nPHE stage turns cannibal for a good 
* deal of its comedy. So Charlie Van 
Loan, redoubtable humorist of the period¬ 
icals, turns picturedom inside out for the 
substance of his “Buck Parvin” tales, a 
string of laugh-pearls which assuredly 
have a great start, whatever the finish. 
They are made at the American studio in 
Santa Barbara. The chapter I saw might 
well have starred Hobart Bosworth’s 
accomplished wife, Adele Farrington, for 


Miss Farrington was cast as a society 
woman who just would go into the movies, 
while her husband inveigled the movie men 
into putting her through a course of sprouts 
which would have caused even Mack 
Sennett to raise horrified hands. Else¬ 
where in this little tract James Horne in¬ 
veighs against the producer who reveals 
his craft minus its nether garments. But 
“Buck Parvin” handed me some great 
laughs, and I think no less of active pho¬ 
tography, either. 


LJERE gdes a jubilant shout for 
* * Triangle. 

No determination and no amount of 
money will result, invariably, in the pro¬ 
duction of great or even uniformly fine 
dramas; but certainly the screens have 
never seen such »a heavy stream of carefully 
directed, elaborately cast and opulently 
produced photoplays as that now gushing 
at high pressure from the Triangular lens- 
hydrant. Can they continue this and make 
money? I don’t .know. At any rate, the 
triumvirate is pushing its reputation to a 
high-altitude record never touched before. 
Consider these random selections from the 
month’s exotic bouquet: 

“The Edge of the Abyss,” a commonplace 
story which is made highly uncommon- 


Helen Holmes, in 
"The Girl and 
the Game.” 
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vellously historic. It is like a painting 
for some bookworm’s library. That ex¬ 
quisiteness which is Signe Auen (to 
Hades with the cheap colloquialism 
“Seena Owen!”) thrills through it 
gently as a maiden’s kiss. Orrin 
Johnson, despite a tendency to 
pose on occasion, is wonder¬ 
fully fine as the ardent young 
Penitente whom the greedy 
head of the order wishes to 
crucify. 

And “Cross Currents,” 
one more of the popular 
“you - an’ - me - on - an - 
island” stories, a Fine 
Arts product. A man 
and his wife’s sister, who 
was his first love, suppose 
themselves sole survivors of 
a wreck. Well . . . But 
bye arid bye the real wife 
returns, and sunset an<J sea 
claim the sister who was forgot¬ 
ten. who gave herself, who now 
eturns eternally to yesterday. Helen 
Ware, Teddy Sampson and Courtenay 
Foote did this one. As a whole this par¬ 
ticular picture is not up to the Fine Arts 
standard, and Miss Ware’s personal per¬ 
formance is below par. 

“Between Men” is a tremendous physi¬ 
cal-intellectual smash of two all-around 
big fellows, played by William S. Hart and 
House Peters. This is a cake of sheer 
physical thrill with psychologic frosting. 
Screened or spoken drama will go far 
before it records a fight like this. Here, 
too, is the adorable Enid Markey. Ince 
brand. 

Sennett has held up his end of the pro¬ 
cession better than usually. “The Subma¬ 
rine Pirate,” in which Syd Chaplin cavorts, 
is the most astounding piece of mechanical 
tomfoolery that ever happened. Needing 
a submarine, they got a real one from 
the U. S. N.! If this sort of subverting 
continues Sennett will eventually be play¬ 
ing horse with the Kaiser. If you haven’t 
seen this false-face on war I’ll not spoil it 
by a description. If you have, I don’t wish 
to spoil myself. 

“Crooked to the End,” which wears Fred 
Mace as a capital name, contains more 
thrills arid sensations in the name of jokerv 
than, two years ago, the whole nation of 
picturemakers got out under any pretense. 


Stuart Holmes and 
Theda Bara, in " The 
Galley Slave.'* 


place 
l) y adroit 

authorial 
twists and clever di- 
rectoral turns. Mary Boland plays the 
neglected wife of an attorney. Just as a 
former suitor—whom she had thrown down 
for social position—is urging her to do a 
walkout with him, a burglar forces an 
entrance to her boudoir. He sees, in the 
picture of her husband, the man who saved 
him from the gallows. Leaving without 
swag, he discovers the plot of the wife and 
the premier sweetheart. lie forces the 
wife to tie her lover to a chair, while, in 
another room, he argues with her. Said 
lover manages to get to a telephone, the 
police arrive, wife secretes burglar, turns 
premier sweetheart out, and telephones for 
husband (interned temporarily at club) to 
come home. Willard Mack, Frank Mills 
and Robert Me Kim help Miss Boland 
make a rather trite plot vivid and tremen¬ 
dously moving. The direction and the 
material equipment are Ince at his best. 

Then there is “Jordan is a Hard Road,” 
an exquisite Fine Arts idyll, with Frank 
Campeau and a little Gish. 

“The Penitentes,” a story of the strange 
sect of Flagellantes which, crafty, warlike 
and cruel, infested the Southwest in the 
eirly days of the last century, is mar¬ 
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Hokum and slapstick art glorified and condoned 
by “The Great Vacuum Robbery,” a chuckle-par¬ 
oxysm in which Charles Murray is 
gloom’s undertaker. 


Buck Parcin 
(right) and 
his author . 
Charles 
E. Van 
Loan. 


•HPHE most brilliant 
* thing Marguerite 
Clarke has ever done for 
the screen is “The Prince 
and the Pauper,” a Fa¬ 
mous Players’ visualiza¬ 
tion of the Clemens 
classic. As the two little 
boys of the Sixteenth 
century Miss Clarke is 
sincere, boyish and able 
—absolutely — to inter¬ 
change traits of charac¬ 
ter as rapidly as she 
changes attire. Tom Canty is a little serf 
in the doublet and hose of The Prince of 
Wales, and The Prince of Wales in rags 
upon straw—is still The Prince of Wales. 
In addition to a good scenario. Famous 
snapped up its direction remarkably. Here 
you’ll find dash and fire and speed that Fa¬ 
mous haven’t shown for many months. Did 
I say it was a brilliant performance on the 
part of Miss Clarke? Please apply the 
same adjective to Famous. Miles Hendon 
is sympathetically played by William So- 
relle, and Robert Broderick as the king 
needs only a flock of wives to make him 


an absolute 

In “Bella 


Henry VIII. 

Donna,” 


Pauline Frederick scored more heavily than 
the producers. This tale of violet-scented 
villainy, of gold-plated murder, was sus¬ 
ceptible of more subtlety, of a keener- 
bladed thrill, than it received. Gazing at 
Miss Frederick’s performance of the in¬ 
iquitous woman, I believe you’ll say hers 
is the best dramatic assumption this mod¬ 
em Borgia has ever had. Certainly it was 
better than Nazimova’s upon the stage of 
the Empire theatre, for Nazimova w*as 
more snake than human being. There is no 
fault to find with setting or material equip¬ 
ment ; only, the direction as a whole did not 
approach Miss Frederick’s personal per¬ 
formance. 


Syd Chaplin, in “A 
Submarinc Pirate.' * 


JV4AURICE TOURNEUR continues to 
challenge American-born directors in 
and about New York. “A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,” for instance, was a problem in re¬ 
arrangement, on account of certain delicate 
situations which would not screen with 
the clarity, or inoffensiveness, with 
which they could be stage-played. The 
result was splendidly successful. Madge 
Titheradge’s role of Peggy, the wife, is 
here played by Vivian Martin, while the 
part which the late Lewis Waller created 
in America (if memory serves me correctly) 
fell to an actor of no less finesse and 
power: Holbrook Blinn. Actoriallv, it 
v as Mr. Blinn’s play, though it should have 
been a stellar vehicle for Miss Martin. The 
fire in the theatre is a panic-thrill. The 
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court-room scene visualizes in a remarkable 
manner the entire gist of the story. The 
World corporation may point to such pieces 
as this as solid artistic accomplishments. 


A MONG the plays of the Equitable cor¬ 
poration I was, unfortunately, able to 
see but two. 

“Not Guilty,” as played by Cyril Scott, 
is the life story of a man wrongly impris¬ 
oned. Scott is strangely inapropos in the 
opening scenes, but comes up stronger and 
stronger as the drama moves ahead. The 
production as a whole is excellent, the di¬ 
rection natural, the incidents and develop¬ 
ment of character credible. 

“The Warning,” with Henry Kolker, 
might bp described as an actor’s tour-de- 
force. It has a continued story, and as a 
temperance argument should be thunder¬ 
ously effective. Its succession of pathetic 
and terrifying incidents is based upon the 
warning dream enjoyed (?) by a worthy 
householder on the verge of Habit. Henry 
Kolker is dreamer and victim, and it would 


heads of this corporation have the right 
idea and are on the right track. I believe 
they will “come through” splendidly. 


ETON occupies a place in melodrama all 
* his own. Consider, for a moment, the 
ultra-tropic “Galley Slave,” in which 
Theda Bara emotes to the edge of glory. 
Here is the life-story of an impulsive girl 
who would marry an artist against her 
parents’ dissuasion; her desertion, . her 
struggle for the maintenance of her child, 
her imprisonment, the almost-ruination of 
another love match by her. quondam .hus¬ 
band, her denunciation of him,, his'ultimate 
death at her hands. No initiatory device 
in the melodramatist’s ritual has 'been left 
untried; there are curses and waiting at 
the church, pilfered letters and. childish 
tears, villainous luxury and starving vir¬ 
tue. And yet, despite this procession, this 
grand review, this old home week of the 
tricks of the ancients—it gets you! t There 
are speed, power, pathos and passion in 
“The Galley Slave,” though all their gar¬ 
ments are fustian and frills. Bara, the 
ullen, sultry, heavy-jawed . dark 
beauty, is undeniably. superior 
to anyone in this sort of thing. 
Baby Jane Lee; carries the 
comedy and all ; of the 
sweetness of . the, film ; 
she’s a wonderfully 
clever little child. And 
the really fine cast; 
throughout, includes 
Claire Whitney, Ben 
Hendricks, - Stuart 
Holmes and H.a r d e e 
Kirkland. As usual, the 
/ production is hothousey- 
h e a v y where there is the 
slightest excuse for elegance. 
Robert Man tell makes a 
prettv weak screen debut in 
“The Unfaithful Wife,” a 
version of Marie Corelli’s 
“Vendetta.” The piece is 
not without drama, not 
without human interest— 
the sweet child again ; how 
masterfully P'ox pictures 
do use children !—and not 
without horror. Viz.: the 
terrible scenes sup¬ 
posedly taking place in 


be hard to surpass him. Not 
my sort ef play, but 
doubtless many liked 
Equitable seem 
a bit handicapped 
in stories and di¬ 
rectors. But I 
believe the 


Holbrook Blirtrt and 
Vivian Martin, in 
“The Butterfly on 
the Wheel” 
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the charnel-house. But 
the feelings of the au¬ 
dience are not totally upset, since the tomb 
looks more like a wood-shed than a sep¬ 
ulchre. Mr. Mantell’s values here are 
negligible, and his false hair and beard ab¬ 
solutely unpardonable in an actor of such 
long experience. Genivieve Hamper (Mrs. 
Mantell) plays the leading female role, 
Signora Romani. 


pROM Paris, Selig brings the emotional 
* drama, “No Greater Love.” It is well 
played by a French company, at the head 
of which is the dancer Regina Badet. Only 
the narrowest imaginations in Europe seem 
employed in making these ’cross-Atlantic 
plots. Why does the continental mind for¬ 
ever mix an actress in intrigue? The tale 
is of love, lust, theft, and murder, and will 
hardly be credited by the American mind— 
though, as I have said, it is intelligently 
presented, and even in its bloodiest episodes 
is not without a dramatic fascination. 


work in actor’s whisk¬ 
ers and a slouch hat. 
He befriends a young stew, and is hauled 
into the night court. Elizabeth Burbridge, 
who, in a playful mood, has dragged papa 
(Ernest Maupain) down to behold the 
poor downandouts, perceives the innate 
gentleman, intercedes, and he eventually 
becomes manager of papa’s business—oh 
no, it doesn’t end there! There are a lot 
more complications, including an elopment, 
a forging brother and general intervention 
before the final hug in the final fadeout. 

More plausible, yet still rather puzzling, 
was “'File Alster Case,” an Essanay de¬ 
tective story featuring Bryant Washburn 
and Ruth Stonehouse. It seems to me that 
both Mr. Washburn and. Miss Stonehouse 
are intelligent enough, have following 
enough, and personality enough to be care¬ 
fully nursed by these producers into big 
feature-names. Miss Stonehouse, especially, 
is one of the most discerning, resourceful 
and quick-witted players in active photog¬ 
raphy. 


Marguerite Clayton and John Junior, in Essanay*s 
production, “A Daughter of the City ” Miss Clayton 
has come to Chicago from a California Company. 


“DLIND JUSTICE,” by Essanay, is 
^ three reels of driving Walthall. 
Walthall plays an author, doing research 


HTHE worthy Pallas company will have 
* to come again for a real premier. 
“The Gentleman From Indiana” has two 
(Continued on page ijQ) 
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Why Emmett Went South 


E MMETT CORRIGAN, that indomit¬ 
able Celt who is working these days 
off the balmy, sunny coast of Florida 
doing scenes for the Equitable produc¬ 
tion of Richard Le Gallienne’s “The 
Chain Invisible,” tells a tale 
wherein he who runs may 
see that art adrift is oft not 
all ease and sofa cushions, 
and that it’s a wise actor who 
goes south to do stories of 
the sea. 

It was in the big oaken 
corner of the tavern room at 
the Lambs’ Club that Emmett 
spun his yarn the day before 
he left wintry Manhattan for the warm 
reaches of the Florida beaches. Said 
Emmett: 

“It was while I was doing a sea picture 
some time ago, that a friend of mine in 
the company and myself were in a scene 
in which we were shipwrecked sailors 
adrift on a raft. It was a rough, raw day. 
The camera was perched up on a cliff above 


the sea and thirty feet over our heads. 

“Remembering the instructions of the 
director, wet and cold though we were, 
neither my partner nor myself looked at 
the camera; but clung to the raft, 
acted and agonized, gasped 
and had paroxysms of drama 
all over the seascape. 

“This kept up for an hour, 
me not once looking the 
camera in the eye. Finally 
I forgot myself and looked 
up towards the cliff. They 
were waving frantically at 
us. 

“ ‘What’s the matter?’ I 

shouted. 

“ ‘Sure, the camera blew over fifty min¬ 
utes ago in the wind an’ we can’t make it 
stand up, Mr. Corrigan,’ shouted back 
Finnegan, the camera man. 

“And we acting and shivering our heads 
off for an hour in the frigid North Atlantic 
with never a soul ever to see it save God 
and the sea gulls!” 




Puzzle: Find the Hero 

A ' varsity football team added punch to "A Man’s Making” when camera players and football players 
worked together in a big scene on the University of Pennsylvania gridiron. Richard Buhler, of the Lubin 

company , is hugging the pigskin. 
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James Hornes 
Own Story 


You will notice 
that Mr. Horne 
doesn’t describe 
himself. Well, 
here’s a speak¬ 
ing likeness. 


THE MAKER OF THE “GRAND 
HOTEL” SERIES WRITES OF 
HIS THEORIES AND HIS WORK 


By James W. Horne 


W HEN Photoplay Magazine asked me to 
write about myself and my work in staging 
“The Mysteries of the Grand Hotel,” and 
other pictures at the Kalem Glendale 
studios I wondered if they thought I might make 
up in literary talent what I lack in other ways. 

I’m afraid I have even less of literary ability Aj 
than any oth.r, so without attempting to write 
any “story,” and without trying to write out 
a system for invariable 
success. I’ll mention a few 
points that occur to me in 
my daily work. 

I saw, in last 
month’s Pho- 
toplay 


The gentle diversion of 
“shooting” a scene 
straight up from a sub¬ 
terranean trap. 


zine, this state- ^—-- 

ment: art and efficiency 
are not only unrelated, but are not even 
speaking acquaintances. This was cred- ^ 
ited to a big dramatic producer. I believe 
in system.—which is another word for effi¬ 
ciency.—in active photography. I have my 
work laid out from day to day. I have 





While the director is watching 

the action, the camera-man has a 

hundred technical details to observe. Below, 

Mr. Home commanding a scene from the saddle. 


found that everyone works better under a 
bit of speed pressure than when taking 
one’s time. 

I don’t believe in trying for speed rec¬ 
ords, but I might say, in passing, that my 
own speed record is seventy-three scenes 
with 100 people in six hours’ time. It 
was one of the Grand Hotel stories. 

I have a stock company which thoroughly 
understands what I want, and we seldom 
cover ground twice. Amazing as it may 
seem, my camera-man, Howard Oswald, 
has not had a retake in two years! And we 
“shoot” in all kinds of light, and have spent 
many working days when other companies 
have .been at home waiting for the sunshine. 


own way. 

What is nat- ^ 

ural for me , ^ 

m i g h t bo 

nat ural p/ 
and awk- 

ward for V 

the m. Too 
many directors make \ 
their actors imitate 
every movement and ex¬ 
pression. 

Dealing with extra peo 


I feel that the camera-man must be given pie, in crowds or mobs, is one of my hard- 


equal credit with the director in any pro- est problems. Usually the units in the 


duction. He can make or break the feature. mass are new to me, most of them are 


While the director is watching the action, 
the camera-man has a hundred technical de¬ 
tails to observe. 

I aim to get the personalities of my play¬ 
ers on the screen rather than my own. I 
give my people action and detail, but I 
want them to express these things in their 


frightened before starting, and look to the 
director for permission to breathe. Two 
things, under these circumstances, I try to 
do: to make the new players utterly for¬ 
getful of the camera’s little black eye; 
never to get angry myself. 

During the taking of my last big pro- 
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duction circumstances made me play a part 
myself—a thing I seldom do. The partic¬ 
ular episode was a raid on a gambling 
house, which rehearsed in a wonderfully 
satisfactory way. When ail was ready I 
gave instructions to the assistant who at 
the moment was wielding the camera, cried 
“go”—and away went the sensation, with 
burst-in doors, smashed furniture, over¬ 
turned tables, fainting women and even 


Mr. Home—in shirt sleeves, fore * 
ground, back to us—in the lobby of 
his "Grand Hotel”. Below, Mr. Horne 
entertaining three kids in his back yard. 


broken beads. When I had arranged my 
attire and recovered my breath I went to 
the camera to see how many feet this scene 
covered—and found but two yards of nega¬ 
tive ! The operator, languidly interested, 
bad looked on calmly without turning the 
crank until the final moments of the play’s 
big episode. I went outdoors and made 
some remarks appropriate to stupidity and 
the situation, and my vocal exhibition was 
what I believe the laity refer to as the 
“directoral temperament.” 

I think those directors who take animal 
pictures should at least wear’ the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. However docile the 
beasts are, they cannot understand what is 
said to them, and only infinite patience, 
kindness and not a little of the element of 
chance must combine in results. 

Children are easy to handle if you can 
make them forget the camera. But once 
“camera-broke” they are camera-broke for 
life, and if you are their friend, and have 
their good-will, they will do anything for 
you. Babies often refuse to show off when 
wanted, but even very little tots register 
purely assumed emotions w r hich are surpris- 
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ing. I have had a little girl not yet three 
cry real tears for me at will, and, when the 
camera stopped, run to me dimpling with 
laughter as she stretched her hand out for 
the big silver dollar I had waiting for her. 

In my pictures I aim only at life. I try 
to show life, and keep as far as possible 
from “acting.” Life, I think, always has 
an under-vein of comedy—situation-com¬ 
edy, the stage managers call it. This I 
strive to reproduce, and the finest of all 
humor-notes is that laugh which lies just 
above a tear. Mr. Griffith’s great success 
has been in the simplicity, the reality, of 
h^s stories. Real human existence is in 
every one of his pictures. He is my master, 
and I am not ashamed to say that I would 
imitate him as much as possible. 

When visitors come to our studio I al¬ 
ways try to make them feel at home, but 
I am against the detailed exposition of all 
effects and artistic devices. There are di¬ 
rectors who love to explain just how they 
did this, or how they did that, or how the 
scene was made up, or how the play was put 
together as a whole. I do not believe in 
this sort of thing because it spoils illusion 
—and illusion is only another name for 
charm. 

Personally1 

At the editor’s request, and that some¬ 
what blushingly. 

I assuredly came from a theatrical fam¬ 
ily, for my mother was Edith Woodthorpe, 
the original Buttercup in “Pinafore” in 
California, and my aunt, Georgie Wood¬ 
thorpe, is still on the stage, playing at pres¬ 
ent with Poli’s stock company in Baltimore. 
I was bom in San Francisco Dec. 14, 1880. 

I made my first appearance at the age 
of five in Woodland, California, afterwards 
playing Little Lord Fauntleroy up and 
down the coast. When I outgrew child 
parts I entered the box-office of the Alcazar 
theatre, San Francisco, under the manage¬ 
ment of Belasco, Thall & Mayer. For nine 
years I alternated between “front” and 


“back.” Then I went to Chicago, and was 
stage manager for a season at the Colum¬ 
bia theatre. Then for a season I was on 
the road with Thomas Jefferson. As I was 
in Chicago at the time of the Iroquois dis¬ 
aster that put all theatrical possibilities 
aside for the moment, and I became a 
hotel clerk (How wonderfully Mr. Horne 
put that experience to work in his recent 
hotel series, the only screen tales of a 
hostelry which have approached reality !— 
Ed. Photoplay) at the Metropole. After 
a year, I returned to the Central theatre of 
San Francisco as its treasurer. The earth¬ 
quake shook me to New York, and I got a 
part with Wilton Lackaye in his produc¬ 
tion, “The Law and the Man.” After that 
I went into the box-office of the recently- 
deceased Herald Square theatre. Winchell 
Smith, author of “Brewster’s Millions” and 
“The Fortune Hunter,” was house man¬ 
ager. After a season in “Brewster’s Mil¬ 
lions” I went into the box-office of Ye 
Liberty theatre, Oakland—my eternal vari¬ 
ation between changing money and chang¬ 
ing personality!—where I remained until, 
alas! the real-estate business tempted me. 
As soon as it had fanned me clean, in police 
language, I decided to go back to New 
York looking for work. Instead, I changed 
my mind after visiting a friend, Paul C. 
Hurst, at the Glendale Kalem studio. 

I began as an extra man, and afterwards 
became scenario writer and editor. The 
amateur scenariost’s most frequent com¬ 
plaint is that professional people give his 
ideas scant appreciation. I may answer 
that in my years in this business I have 
found only three contributed scenarios 
which did not have to be rewritten before 
they were usable! I now edit, revamp, 
cut, rearrange and practically remake all 
of the scenarios I use. 

I have the bungalow and automobile 
habits, and my new series of twelve stories 
is to be “Stingaree,” from the pen of E. 
W. Hornung, author of “Raffles.” 
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King Louis, suddenly catching the turn of the tables, burst into a roar of laughter in which the 

whole court joined. 


F AITH! and here was a pretty kettle 
of fish for an American naval officer 
in the year 1778! First, I had 
escaped from an English convict 
ship; second, by way of revenge, I had 
held up the first ruddy Britisher I met 
along the high road, only to find from his 
papers that he was a Frenchman of con¬ 
siderable importance; and third, having 
escaped to France with my old ship-mate, 
Bucknall, I had become too much involved 
at certain tavern gaming tables. 

Truly an ill pass for one Francis Burn¬ 
ham, lieutenant under Admiral John Paul 
Jones. But what would you! Ben Frank¬ 
lin, our ambassador, on whom I depended 
for aid, was out of Paris, my fortunes 
were in bad repair, and I was devastated 
by the memory of the finest pair of eyes 


that ever blossomed open upon a naughty 
world. Once only had I seen them in a 
strange, wild meeting and had scoured 
Paris vainly for their owner ever since. 

S’blood! it seemed a miserable world 
on this particular morning. I lay upon 
my bed fully dressed, just as I had thrown 
myself down at daybreak, in out garret up 
four pairs of stairs from the narrow, 
twisted street. Bucknall, no better off 
than I, sprawled on a couch mumbling 
curses upon the damp weather which had 
stiffened his old leg wound. At last a 
sudden disquieting suspicion cleared my 
splitting head. 

“Bucknall,” I said, “what was the 
extent of my folly last night?” 

The old sea dog sat up with a groan. 

“By God!” said he, “you signed notes 


* Film production from the novel by Cyrus Townsend Brady 
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the convict ship, had rifled 
my supposed English¬ 
man. These baubles 
had been his, and I 
had gambled them 
away. 

“Now look at me 
narrowly/' said my 
visitor, and turned 
his face to the case¬ 
ment. “Don’t you 
remember yet? 
Monsieur has a poor 
memory I” 

The light fell a cer¬ 
tain way, and then at last 
I knew. I sprang up. 

—— -.—- --- - “Yes,” he smiled. “I am the 

moments I faintly recalled hav- 1 Marquis du Tremigon, whose 

ing seen him somewhere. But Benjamin Franklin. purse you took a few weeks ago 

where? near London. You recall the penalty for 

“Yes, and early,” said Bucknall. “We'd highway robbery, M’sieur?” 


best bestir or he'll take the beds from Death! A felon's death! Ice was in 


under us.” 

We rolled out, freshened up, and had 
just emptied our water pitcher at a draught 
each, when we heard steps upon the stair, 
and the next moment a knock at the door. 

“Enter!” quoth I, and in walked my 
creditor, dapper as you please in brocade, 
powdered wig, silk breeches, ruffles and 
lace. 

“How much, monsieur, is the amount I 
owe?” I asked after the ceremonies. 


my blood. “Yes—I know.” 

He smiled, expanded. “You take life 
seriously, mon ami ,” he said. Then, touch¬ 
ing the heaped notes and baubles: “Pray 
give yourself no uneasiness concerning 
these. I can show you a way to discharge 
them with little difficulty to yourself, and 
that immediately.” 

So this was the purpose of his visit. 
Bucknall, who had been crouching in a 
corner, one hand on his cutlass, relaxed. 


“Ah, you remember!” He withdrew 
from his flowered waistcoat a handful of 
papers and laid them before me. I read 
them: Five louis; ten louis; twenty-five; 
twenty. And all above my signature! 
The sum staggered me. Could I have 
been so much the fool? 

“Sir,” I told him straitlv, “I cannot meet 
these notes to-day. I have no money, but 
upon the word of an American gentleman 
I will pay you when I can.” 

He looked just beyond me, a trick he 
had, and my uneasiness increased. Then 
he took from his pocket a ring and an old 


I begged the Marquis to proceed. 

“Monsieur Burnham,” he confided to 
me, leaning close, “I love the Countess de 
Villars madly. She loves me in return, but 
her grandfather, Due de Rivau-Huet, 
stands between us. Yet I toil l marry her,” 
he swore, “and there is but one way left 
to accomplish it. If I were seen in her 
apartments, and could afterward show 
some article of her apparel, she would be 
compromised and to avoid public scandal, 
the duke—” 

“I like not this way of gaining a lady 
in marriage,” I told him flatly, but he went 


coin and laid them on the table. 
“Do you remember these?” he 
asked. 

Remember them! Ay! and 
more; I remembered the lonely 
English roadside where I, ragged 
and starving after the tortures of 



on as if he had not heard. He 
and I were of a height and build; 
in his clothes I could pass as 
himself; he desired me to go that 
night to the Countess' villa where 
the servants were already bribed, 
secure the article, say a slipper, 
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and bring it to him. Thus was my obli¬ 
gation to be discharged. 

“Is there no other way?” I asked. “This 
savors of dishonor.” 

“No, monsieur, there is not,” he grated. 
“Either you accept or—my soldiers are 
outside.” 

I yielded perforce. But I consoled my¬ 
self with the thought that since the lady 
must needs be a party to the plot, my action 
held no real dishonor to myself; debase¬ 
ment only. . 

“Good!” purred the Marquis. “Come 


from a woodland pool when suddenly I 
heard voices in a nearby thicket. Crawling 
close I saw three masked men, all cap-a-pie 
for some foul deed. 

Then down the road had come my lady 
a-horseback, and before I could move they 
were out and upon her for some document 
she carried. I had but a cudgel, yet I 
sallied forth, and taking them from be¬ 
hind, routed them. I mind me especially 
of one rascal whose arm I must have 
broke. When they had gone I guarded 

her on her way a space, she thanking 



to my apartments this 
evening and I will dress you.” 

II 

’Twas good that evening as Bucknall 
and I took our stealthy way along the Rue 
Tivoli, to feel the luxury of brocade and 
lace, and the manful swing of good steel 
in a rich scabbard at my side. Thus, 
thought I, bitterly, should I be dressed to 
sue my own dear lady’s hand, instead of 
embarked upon another’s amorous business. 
I lived again for the thousandth time our 
first strange meeting. Tired and dusty 
with my journey, I had been dipping water 


me most sweetly, and when I left her I 
was blind with love. 

Now a sharp word from Bucknall re¬ 
called me to our present business. We 
had reached the Countess’ villa. We 
skirted through the shrubbery, sword and 
pistols drawn, and came at last beneath a 
second story window. A vine clung to 
the wall, and I tried my weight upon it. 
Then, leaving my sailor below on guard, 
I climbed. 

The vine held and a minute later I was 
over the sill and in the Countess’ boudoir, 
all blue silk and with wondrous, dainty 
clothing laid about. Beside the bed stood 
two tiny satin slippers, and I rejoiced that 
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We skirted through the shrubbery, sword and pistols drawn, and 
came at last beneath a second story window. 


my quest had reached so 
quick an end. 

Swiftly I seized one, 
turned back to the door— 
and stood rooted. There, 
watching me, her hand on 
a bell-rope to call the 
servants, stood the Countess 
de Villars. For a moment 
we faced each other, and 
then a cry broke from me 
as I recognized her. She 
it was whom I had aided 
upon the highroad, and 
had sought so long in vain. 

Her hand fell from the 
silken rope and she came 
towards me. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, 

“ ’tis my gallant knight of 
the highway! Then you 
were masquerading as a 
sailor; now you are mas¬ 
querading as a gentle¬ 
man.” 

I dropped my head. “Nay, mademoi¬ 
selle,’’ I returned bitterly, “rather a gentle¬ 
man masquerading as a thief.” 

Her great blue eyes widened. “That I 
cannot believe—of you. And yet, what 
do you here?” 

And then I told her all: of the mar¬ 
quis’ power over me, his bargain, my ac¬ 
ceptance. “After all,” I ended, “since 
you wish to marry him, what difference 
can it make?” 

“He says that?” she flashed. “It’s false! 
. . . I hate him!” 

“Hate him! God’s wounds!” I roared. 
“I will return and kill the cowardly cur. 
Here,” and I held out to her the slipper 
I had taken. 

She made no move but stood, her sweet 
brows knitted, her lip pinched between her 
white fingers. Then a change came over 
her. 

“No, my strange cavalier,” she said. 
“Do as you promised. Take him the slip¬ 
per and earn your freedom. I can take 


care of myself. No fighting again for 
me.” 

My heart leaped, and a strange wild 
gladness surged in my veins. 

“You are afraid—for me,” I dared. 
“You do care !” 

Ah, how can I tell of her answering 
look, that sweet, grave confession, so shy 
and yet so eager. A glory enveloped us 
as our stumbling lips asked and replied, 
and our eyes leaped across great gulfs of 
speech. At last she pushed me away, rosy, 
confused, trembling. 

“Go now,” she said, “and free yourself 
from him. And trust me.” 

Had Bucknall removed the vine from 
the house wall I would not have fallen, so 
upborne was I by bliss, as I left her. 

The Marquis was waiting for me in his 
apartments well nigh consumed with 
anxiety and curiosity. 

“By Saint Louis, you have been ten 
years!” he barked as we entered. “Did 
you get it?” 
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Disgust 
of him and of his 


I saw three armed men, 
all cap-a-pie Jcr son e foul deed. 


whole enterprise rolled over me. That 
he should touch anything that had been 
blessed by the sacrament of her nearness 
made my gorge rise. Slowly I drew forth 
the slipper and showed it to him. 

“Ah!” His red-rimmed eyes lighted up 
and he reached out his hand to take it. 
Then I saw myself as the poltroon I w r as, 
and hot rebellion surged through me. I 
snatched it back. 

“Never!” I snarled. “You sent me on 
this mission, saying this lady loved you. 
She hates you. You lied to entrap me into 
your dirty business. You shall not have 
the slipper!” 

His heavy face purpled with rage. Then 
out it came—the old threat of arrest and 
death. I defied him to do his worst and 
sought to force a quarrel. But he would 
not draw, and I could not spit him in cold 
blood. At the end I tore off his contami¬ 
nating silks and laces, and returned to the 
old lodgings with Bucknall. 

“Take you this,” I said, handing him 
the slipper, “and whatever befalls, guard 
it as you would your life.” 

I had scarcely arranged my poor affairs 
when the tramp of the king’s soldiers 
sounded in the narrow street, and a few 


minutes later I was under arrest charged 
with debt and highway robbery. In the 
excitement Bucknall slipped away, and I 
saw the Marquis search my wretched room 
in vain for the slipper. 

The Bastile being full, I was marched 
to a gaol on the edge of Paris, and cast 
into a cell where I heard no sound and 
saw no man until nightfall of the next 
day. Then a turnkey came with food for 
which I was well nigh famished. I broke 
a loaf ravenously and found within a note 
whose writing set my heart to beating 
wildly. 

“The officials of the jail are bribed,” it 
said. “After supper you will be removed 
to another cell where the bars have already 
been loosened. When the clock in the 
cathedral tower strikes twelve, a messenger 
and horse will be waiting in the wood be¬ 
hind the prison wall. These presents from 
one who cares much what happens to 
you.” 

Did ever man have so brave and loyal a 
mistress ? 

Presently, even as she had promised, 
came two officials, puffing their cheeks and 
making much to-do. Important prisoner! 
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Urgent reasons to lodge me elsewhere, and 
so on. 

In my new cell I found the loosened 
bars. Twelve o’ the clock had scarcely 
struck when I had them out with a wrench, 
climbed over the sill, and dropped twenty 
feet to the turf. Instantly a man rose out 
of the shadows beside me and I was at his 
throat until he gasped: “ ’Tis I, Espiau!” 
and I recognized my lady’s faithful serv¬ 
ant, whom I had seen the night of my 
adventure in her dwelling. 

“Follow me!” he said, and plunged into 
the darkness. 

We went thus until suddenly the wood 
rose black before us. A moment later I 
descried three horses standing beneath a 
tree and, more wondrous than all, my lady 
sitting one of them. My heart was near 
to bursting. 

“You!” I cried, and clasped her hand, 
very humble. “Soothly, none other could 
have performed these wonders.” 

“Dear, gallant knight,” she said, “could 
I let you suffer when I knew? Bucknall 
brought me the slipper and told me of your 
defying the Marquis. But this is our part¬ 
ing. I have come to say farewell. Espiau 
will conduct you safely out of France.” 

It was as if the hand of death had been 
laid upon me. Go without her! I would 
not, and swore it by all the saints. Yet, 
she could not come with me, as I instantly 
knew. So, clinging, kissing, weeping a 
little, we sought to part. Sometimes ’twas 
I who could not go, sometimes she who 
would not let me. Then suddenly Espiau 
came running back afoot. 

“Fly, m’sieur, fly, if you love your life!” 
he panted. “The soldiers! The King’s 
Guard!” 

“Oh, my beloved, farewell!” cried my 
lady. “Go. They will not harm me.” 

“The talisman,” I parleyed. “The slip¬ 
per.” 

With a little, low laugh she drew it, tiny 
and warm from beneath her cloak, and 
placed it in my hands. It was like an 
elixir. I felt the strength of ten, and 
with a laugh that cast defiance to the 
world, set spurs to my horse and was off 
along the road. 

But I had not gone a furlong when I 
heard the clank of cuirasses in the road 
ahead. I swerved sharply into the woods 
but was challenged by a hundred voices. I 
doubled, twisted and turned, but every¬ 


where were men. I was surrounded, and 
seeing my case hopeless I yielded rather 
than spill useless blood. And there front¬ 
ing me in the light of the torches as I 
yielded my sword sat the Marquis du 
Tremigon smiling. 

Back to the prison I went, but this time 
to no favors. Bound, I was thrown into a 
black and evil-smelling dungeon. 

Ill 

A FTER many hours a keeper entered 
**with a stray of most sumptuous food 
and loosed my bonds. After him came, in 
resplendent garb,- the commandant of the 
ppson. He bespoke me fairly. Had I 
slept well? Would I relish a little trip 
into the country? 

“Saint Swithin! Am I mad or-is he?” 
I asked myself. 

“Have no fear,” he said, and I mar¬ 
veled. What new miracle was this? 

When I had done eating we climbed up 
to the light of day. At the prison gate 
stood a closed carriage into which he 
motioned me, and where I was joined by 
two guards whom I knew by their rich 
liveries were not of the gaol. 

We had gone some miles through the 
smiling country when my companions 
stopped the carriage and blindfolded me. 

I liked this not, but they, too, told me to 
have no fear, and we rolled on again. At 
last we turned, and I knew by the echo 
of our progress that we were near some 
great building. We stopped and I was 
bidden alight. Then we entered the 
building, and I was led through number¬ 
less corridors, up and down flights of stairs, 
in rooms and out, in bewildering succes¬ 
sion. 

At last the bandage was whipped from 
my eyes and I found myself in a small but 
richly paneled ante-room. A soldier in the 
uniform of the Swiss stood guard. This 
fellow crossed to a door on the opposite 
side and knocked. Receiving some signal, 
he opened it, turned to me and told me to 
pass in. 

This I did, wondering, and came forth 
into a vast room, most dignified and mag¬ 
nificent, and crowded with people. On a 
dais in the centre sat a most lovely lady, 
whom I knew at once for the Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette. 

But on the instant I forgot her, for near 
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before last, and this man is a witness of 
the fact. In order to avoid public scan¬ 
dal I am willing to marry her.” 

I heard the Countess gasp, and my own 
heart seemed to stop. 

“It is a lie,” she said. 

“I was dressed in these clothes,” went 
on du Tremigon. “Can Mademoiselle deny 
it?” And then I realized for the first time 
that he wore the garments in which he 
had sent me upon his foul errand. 

All eyes were turned upon the Countess, 
and she, poor lady, was confused and dis¬ 
traught, denying wildly but showing her¬ 
self guilty withal, for she, too, had realized 
his trick. 

At this a mad rage consumed me, and 
drawing my sword I rushed from my hid¬ 
ing place upon the scoundrel. 

“You hound!” I cried. “You know you 
were not in the lady’s apartment that night 
or any other. One more word and I will 
kill you where you stand!” 

Instantly there was confusion. People 
shouted, guards rushed at me, and the 
Marquis drew back as pale as parchment. 
And then in the midst of it all, the great 
doors swung open, and a man bawled out: 

“His Majesty the King!” 

A hush fell, and Louis XVI, in black 
silk and with the chain of the Golden 
Fleece about his neck, walked down the 
room with his retinue and took his place 
upon the throne. 

Then as all waited, anxious what should 
befall, the Queen told what had trans¬ 
pired. When she had finished Louis 
turned to du Tremigon as if he would 
hear his side. 

“If Monsieur Burnham, sailor and—er 
—highwayman, is so sure I did not visit 
the lady’s apartments,” said the Marquis, 
“perhaps he knows who did. Mademoiselle 
will not deny she had a visitor.” 

All eyes were turned upon me, and I was 
glad of it. But the King interposed, ad¬ 
dressing the Countess. 

“You did have a visitor, then, Made¬ 
moiselle?” 

“Yes.” Her face was scarlet. 

The Marquis smiled triumphantly. 

“Who was it?” 

“That I cannot tell, your Majesty,” she 
said, very low and very resolute. 

But though I loved her as my own soul, 
I vowed to make an end of this business, 
and stood forth before the King. 


“It was I visited her, your Majesty,” I 
declared, and a breathless silence fell over 
all the assemblage. Then as I started to 
explain, he raised his hand angrily. 

“Enough!” he said. “Back to your 
dungeon. Your honor seems even less than 
your chivalry, and that is little enough.” 

Thus in an instant I had swept away all 
my dear lady had done for me and plunged 
our fortunes again into the abyss. Just 
then there came a diversion. 

“Ambassador Benjamin Franklin, Ad¬ 
miral John Paul Jones, and another,” an¬ 
nounced a footman, and the crowd parted 
to let the Americans through. And with 
the other two I saw Bucknall, and knew 
that this was his doing; that he had sought 
aid for me of Franklin and our gallant 
admiral. 

“Will your Majesty hear Lieutenant 
Burnham’s story?” asked the Quaker, when 
the case had been gone over once more. 

The boon was granted, and then at last 
I told what the King had prevented my 
saying before: how the Marquis had got 
me in his power, and his plot to force 
Mademoiselle to marry him. 

When I had finished du Tremigon, 
whose pasty face revealed his guilt, made 
one last effort. 

“Is my word, a gentleman’s word, to be 
set against that of a highwayman?” he 
sneered. 

But a strange retribution was upon him. 
The Countess de Yillars had been watching 
that servant of the Marquis with the green 
patch over his eye, and now she touched 
him smartly on the foreann. The fellow- 
groaned and drew back, and by this act he 
revealed himself to me. I knew him for 
that one of the three robbers whose arm I 
thought I had broke when they attacked 
the Countess on the day I first saw her. 

“Now,” I cried, sharply, “we will have 
an end of this business. Who, villain, were 
your accomplices the day you assaulted 
Mademoiselle ?” 

“The M—Marquis and my brother,” he 
began whining, when Louis, suddenly 
catching the turn of the tables, burst into 
a roar of laughter. Then Tremigon, livid 
with anger, withdrew from the room. 

I turned to my lady, very humble, for 
she had done so much and I so little. She 
lowered her eyes in sweet confusion, but 
she came to me, nestling in my arms 
proudly as if I were some prince. 
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Photoplay Magazine’s authority 
in this department is one of 
the most successful scenario 




editors and writers in the world. 
Many of the most interesting 
film features are his creations. 


X 


O RIGINAL stories! - Original pho¬ 
toplays especially written for the 
screen by competent scenario writ¬ 
ers ! That is the urgent need of the 
film manufacturing companies at the pres¬ 
ent moment. It had to come, as we all 
knew it would. Nearly all the stage plays 
and published books that lent themselves 
to film adaptation have been produced or 
are in the course of production, and now 
the eyes of the big men in the moving pic¬ 
ture industry are turning on the individual 
who has been patiently waiting for recog¬ 
nition,—the scenario writer with original 
ideas, who has been devoting thought and 
study to the screen. 

Now, the novice who is just starting in 
to write scenarios will naturally argue that 
this may be all very fine for the scenario 
editors, staff writers, and 
others who have already won 
recognition from the film 
companies, but that those 
who have yet their spurs to 
win will receive as scant 
treatment as ever before. 

This is not so. Good, orig¬ 
inal, virile, human, up-to- 
date stories, well worked out 
into scenes, with logical con¬ 
tinuity, are what the heads of the firms 
and the producing directors are ardently 
fishing for, no matter from what source 
they come. It is becoming an open market 
for the competent scenario writer, and is 
becoming more so every day. 

No “School”—“Course of Instruction^ 
—“Book on Scenario Writing”—or “Re¬ 
viser of ’Scripts” can make anyone a prac¬ 
tical, competent scenario writer. I do not 


know of one single successful writer of 
photoplays who has paid even a penny for 
instruction in the art of scenario writing. 
They have all used observation and com¬ 
mon sense. The study of a sample sce¬ 
nario which has been written by a competent 
author, and produced by a first-class direct¬ 
or is worth a dozen “Books on Scenario 
Writing” or “Courses of Instructionand 
an excellent sample of a two-reel photo¬ 
play will be found in the October issue 
of the Photoplay Magazine. It was writ¬ 
ten by Max K. Rausch and produced by 
Director Ben Wilson for the Universal 
company, featuring Miss Frances Nelson, 
who has lately scored such a hit in the 
World Film feature, “The Family Cup¬ 
board.” I advise all writers who did not 
study that sample scenario, to procure a 
copy of the October issue. It 
embodies a really practical 
lesson. 

I do not want any of our 
readers to get the impression 
that I am aiming to teach 
the art of photoplay writing 
through the medium of these 
monthly articles, because I 
do not believe that any mor¬ 
tal being can do that; al¬ 
though some claim , that they can. I am 
merely giving to others the experience I 
have gained, and letting them know the 
actual state of the scenario market as I 
know it to be, and pointing out the pit- 
falls which beset the unwary writer on all 
sides. 

I must repeat to you again and again, 
to go and watch the pictures on the screen, 
and count the number of scenes in each 
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picture that you see. You will find that, 
on an average, there will be from 40 to 
45 scenes to the reel in dramatic and melo¬ 
dramatic stories; and from 55 to 75 scenes 
to the reel in comedy-dramas and come¬ 
dies. In slapstick comedies there will be 
many more than this, but I do not advise 
any free-lance writer to attempt slapstick 
comedies, as there is no market for them. 
They are invariably originated and evolved 
in the studios, either by the 
producing directors or the 
comedians themselves, and 
the results we have to, un¬ 
happily, endure! 

Photoplay Magazine 
will shortly publish a five- 
reel feature scenario (one 
that has been successfully 
produced), and this should 
prove a better object lesson 
in photoplay writing than can be gained 
from any other source whatever, or from 
any amount of “Hints” that I can give, 
if I wrote from now until Doomsday. 

Most of the best producing directors, 
who are affiliated with the leading film 
companies,—particularly with the feature 
producing companies,—employ two or three 
cameras in the filming of big, important 
scenes, and they are very wise in doing so, 
because they get results of uninterrupted 
“Action” that are not possible when using 
only one camera, which involves stopping 
the action in scenes in order to procure 
“Close-up effects” or the same scenes taken 
(or “shot,” as the technical term is) from 
different angles. I will endeavor to make 
this more clear, and show in a practical 
way what I mean. 

Supposing you have a big “Ball Room” 
or “Cabaret” scene, in which you want to 
insert one or more “close-ups” of the lead¬ 
ing characters, and you want to show the 
scene “shot” from different angles, so as 
to impart variety to the beautiful setting 
which the wise director will doubtless have 
prepared. Then the following is a very 
practical way in which to describe in your 
scenario the scene and the embodied “Ac¬ 
tion” which you want to convey. 

Say your scene is number 63, a big ball 
room in which vital action connected with 
your story takes place, then describe it like 
this. 

Scene 63. 

“Big ball room; sumptuously furnished; 


orchestra on balcony in rear. Glass swing- 
doors, under the balcony, leading into 
conservatory. Show Dick dancing with 
Rachel in and out amongst the crowd of 
dancers. Ignatz in foreground, looking 
angry and jealous. (Have three cameras 
on this scene, shooting at different angles, 
so as to get close-up of Dick arid Rachel 
dancing and enthralled with each other, 
and close-up of Ignatz; his face distorted 
with jealous rage; and also a 
focus on the door leading 
into conservatory, through 
which Dick and Rachel will 
go together at close of dance, 
followed hotly by Ignatz.) 
The action and length of 
scene and number of inserts 
at discretion of the director.” 


Here you have the whole 
setting and action of this dance depicted, all 
in one scene, which can be carried out by 
the director without stopping the action, 
thus saving time; which is always valuable 
in the filming of big scenes where high sal¬ 
aried artists and a number of extra people 
are employed. Besides, it will be more nat¬ 
ural and less strained than would be the 
case if the action were stopped every now 
and then to get the close-ups and the 
scene from the various angles. In fact, 
sometimes four cameras will be working 
on a scene of this character, one camera 
being stationed up in the roof of the studio, 
shooting down and getting a bird’s-eye ef¬ 
fect that is very pleasing. 

I trust that I have made the foregoing 
sufficiently clear to the reader. The aver¬ 
age director likes to have a scene described 
to him in this manner (I have learned by 
experience), and welcomes scenes such as 
this, because it gives his imagination full 
scope and condenses the action you mean 
to convey in a clear and simple manner. 

Never have unnecessary scenes in vour 
scenario. If “Dick” is leaving his office 
to call on “Rachel,” don’t show him com¬ 
ing out from the office building, then going 
up the street, then entering the gate lead¬ 
ing to Rachel’s home, then ringing the door 
bell. Show him leaving his office then cut 
to “Ignatz” drinking himself to death, or 
something equally exciting; and then cut 
to “Rachel” in the parlor of her home, a 
knock at the door, and Dick being admitted 
by the maid. Don’t pad. Let the director 


The addresses of the 
various studios of all of 
the companies who are 
purchasing manuscripts 
from time to time will 
be found toward the back 
of the magazine. 
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do that, if he wants to; but don’t you be 
guilty of “padding,” for it is a gross crime, 
and lowers the standard of your play. 

If you have a strong, gripping, one reel 
story, which is full of vital action right 
through, don’t try and pad it out to a two- 
reeler. It will be weak then, and it will 
annoy you if you ever happen to see it on 
the screen. 

If you have a good, original story, work 
it out to its logical conclusion. Make 
every scene depict and mean something. 
Don’t make your characters aimlessly walk 
about from one location to another merely 
to fill in scenes that can be left out of the 
production to its advantage. Nothing 
bores and irritates a moving picture audi¬ 
ence so much as a “padded out” story, and 
if the moving picture industry is to con¬ 
tinue to interest the masses, a drastic em¬ 
bargo will have to be put upon needlessly 
drawn out film productions. If not, there 
will be a slump from which it never will 
recover. 

The scenario writer is the responsible 
party of the first part and must avoid this 
above everything else. If there is a big 
slump in “pictures” the scenario writers will 
have to go back to fiction writing, or the 
banking business, or hog raising, or milli¬ 
nery, or whatever former avocation they 
found to be most congenial and profitable. 

I strongly advise writers to employ a 
black and red ribbon in typewriting their 
’scripts; and to plant all your subtitles 
and inserts of whatever nature in red, so 
that they will stand out 
clearly and will be easy for 
the directors to follow. 

Everything that you can 
think of that will make it 
easier and clearer for those 
hard working and painstak¬ 
ing gentlemen will make 
them better disposed towards 
you and the children of your 
brain. 

It is surprising; even now, after all the 
advice that has been given from many 
quarters, to see the number of hand-writ¬ 
ten ’scripts that daily reach the various 
scenario departments. Understand, once 
and for all, that a scenario that is not type¬ 
written has about as much chance of kindly 
consideration as will an English dude at 
an Irish picnic, and in this case the waste 
paper basket and convenient horse pond 


will be analogous, — meaning “the end.” 

Never enclose loose stamps for the re¬ 
turn of your manuscripts. They are apt 
to get lost,—or worse,—and some film com¬ 
panies will not return manuscripts if 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes are not 
enclosed;—which is right and proper, when 
you consider the hundreds of ’scripts that 
are received daily in the different scenario 
departments. 

The Edison Company is "in the market 
for strong one and two reel dramas. They 
should be addressed to the studio, Decatur 
Ave., The Bronx, New York; and writers 
will receive courteous treatment from Mr. 
Arthur Leeds, the scenario editor. The 
Edison Company holds ’scripts for a longer 
time than do most other companies, but 
I am informed that they receive extra care¬ 
ful consideration, and that, naturally, en¬ 
tails delay, considering the vast number 
of scenarios that have to be handled. 

Mr. Wm. H. Clifford, scenario editor of 
the Famous Players Company, and a bril¬ 
liant writer himself, who has several plays 
and many vaudeville sketches, and good¬ 
ness knows how many photoplays, to his 
credit, is very willing to consider good, 
virile, original five reel subjects suitable 
for Miss Mary Pickford, Miss Marguerite 
Clark, and the other notable stars under 
the victoriously waving banner of the Fa¬ 
mous Players Company. 

The Universal Company—both Eastern 
and Western Studios—are always in the 
market for strong one and two reel dramas 
and comedies. The ad¬ 
dresses of the various studios 
of all the companies who are 
purchasing manuscripts from 
time to time will be found 
in another part of the maga¬ 
zine. 

Mr. George Dubois Proc¬ 
tor, the genial scenario edi¬ 
tor of the Gaumont Com¬ 
pany studio at Flushing, 
L. I., New York, has a keen eye for an 
original plot, and is anxious to light on 
one when he can. He likes to see a photo¬ 
play well and logically worked out, and 
does not like to alter ’scripts unless he has 
to. He is a sterling scenario writer him¬ 
self and respects the ideas of other scribes. 
So, if you submit anything to his eagle eye, 
be convinced in your own mind that it is 
absolutely original and properly worked 


Do not be discouraged 
if your initial efforts are 
not crowned with suc¬ 
cess. They seldom are. 
But the need for good 
photoplays is growing 
and it is worth your 
while to perfect yourself 
in writing them. 
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out in logical continuity before you mail 
it. Otherwise you are only assisting to 
swell the postal revenue. 

The Vitagraph Company is, of course, 
always in the market for good stories, as 
are also the Biograph, Selig and Lubin 
companies; but the big feature companies 
are still producing adaptations from stage 
plays and books, and will probably con¬ 
tinue to do sq until they discover, through 
dearly bought experience, that stories espe¬ 
cially written for the screen make far bet¬ 
ter and more thrilling photoplay produc¬ 
tions. They will come to it. Just watch 
and see! 

You cannot copyright a photoplay sce¬ 
nario. Many writers make anxious in¬ 
quiries on this point. The only way to do 
so would be to tell your story in fiction or 
in verse and have it printed,—an expensive 
process. 

But even if one could copyright a pho¬ 
toplay scenario, it would be of little use, 
because it would be very easy to change 
the title and slightly alter the plot, and the 
original author would find it very difficult 
to establish the fact that it had been pur¬ 
loined. However, writers need have little 
fear on this score, because scenario editors 
are all honorable men (I have never known 
one to be otherwise)—and they would not 
hold responsible positions for any length 
of time if they deviated from the ethical 
path. 

Staff writers should not be allowed to 
read scripts submitted by free-lance writ¬ 
ers. I have always contended this. 
“Readers” should be employed for this 
purpose, and they are being so employed, 
now, by the most reputable film compa¬ 
nies. 

Never attempt to depict “Allegorical vi¬ 


sions,” “Scriptural visions” or any Vi¬ 
sions” whatever that savor of the unreal. 
Some directors have attempted them from 
time to time, with lamentable effects. Let 
them do it, if they will. Let them bear 
the ridicule that such things invariably 
invoke. 

A chorus girl in a chiffon “nightie/* 
with tinsel wings, a gilt wand and a halo, 
can never resemble a genuine angel, no 
matter how beautiful she may be. Leave 
“Allegorical Visions” alone, and stick to 
up-to-date, logical, practical, everyday 
happenings and facts in your writing of 
photoplays. Be human—and, above all, 
be clean and moral in everything to which 
you append your signature. 

If your story calls for the depicting of 
vices, let it point a good moral and prove 
a warning to your fellow men and women 
that the cultivation of wrong doing of any 
kind whatever does not pay. Always show 
the evil-doer eventually hoisted by his, or 
her, own petard. They always are, so 
you won’t be in any way illogical in that. 
But your comedies must be absolutely 
clean and free from suggestiveness. Com¬ 
edy and immorality make a very nauseat¬ 
ing dish. 

If you have been lured by “The Call 
of the Pen,” do not be discouraged if your 
initial efforts have not been crowned with 
success. They seldom are. But the need 
for good photoplays is growing stronger 
every day, and it is worth your while to 
bend all your energies to perfect your¬ 
self in the writing of them. Don’t waste 
your spare time. An hour or two spent 
in front of your typewriter, with vour 
thinking-cap on, may eventually land you 
in a pleasant and lucrative position. It 
has for others. Why not for you? 


Evolution 

TJT/HEN Luther Burbank first by chance 
™ Grew fruits without the seed, 

And by combining various plants 
Brought forth a different breed, 

There was a problem vexed him sore, 
(Though he had lots of boosters,) 

Until the Movies solved it—for 
They made the crowless Roosters! 

Danny Dolan. 
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Billie's Little Boy. to flip suddenly i 

Tbii One Gets the Five. Nan : “What’s 

H E became acquainted with the features of John : “Oh, nc 
Billie Richie from seeing him in pictures cream.” / 

out in Purcell, Oklahoma, his home town. 

This fan went to see a 
friend in a distant city, and 
of course visited the picture % 

palaces said city afforded. w 

He saw Charlie Chaplin for 

the first time. |l * 

He watched every move Ww 1 /oS/J/ 

and motion of the famed yj/ /[//j "| ( fZ&fh 

Charles, and finally turned a" 

to his friend and said: . 1 8ft 

“You know, Joe, I think 
he's better^than^his^father.” 

A SCENE showing the 1 

interior of a racing \ H \ v 7fM/j ? (() 

stable was thrown on the llil Nk 1 j ,-U. \ \ 111 (fflf 1 V 

screen. Each horse was cov- i | If 1 

ered with a bright colored If If jrj | |'\\\ \ ~ * 

blanket. Little three-year- 1 * >mbi \\ _. \ 

old Nan, who had never 

seen a stable before, ex- ■-=-^- 

to ^ er mot ^ er : , Fire and Brimstone Feature. 

horsies with their kimonas T^NES, retur ? lng ho ™ e fro ™ 

on |»» %M Sunday morning services, met 

j ii7 rre*n* his neighbor, Mr. Hobson, deacon 

Mr* * n another church. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. -.you're a little late today," 

• said the deacon. “Was it a long 

— Or Wears Invisible Plaid. sermon ? 

Jones: “Oh, I should say about 

A “CUT-OUT” had evi- five reels.” 

dently been made in Miss Rose Schneider, 

the film, causing the heroine St. Paul, Minn. 


to flip suddenly from sight. 

Nan: “What’s the matter with that?” 
John: “Oh, nothing. She uses vanishing 
cream.” R. T. Myers, Hancock, Md. 


—Or Wears Invisible Plaid. 

A “CUT-OUT” had evi¬ 
dently been made in 
the film, causing the heroine 


Unitarian, Probably. 

A L was entertaining his 
country cousin at the 
movies. During the inter¬ 
mission A1 discoursed upon 
the progress of the industry. 

“Ever hear of Universal 
City ?” he asked. 

“Yep. I’ve heerd of it. 
Haint never seen it though. 
Kinder like the rest of them 
religious pitchers, aint it?” 
Lloyd G. Burns, 
Decatur, III. 

• 

Sob Joys. 

M AY: “Do you see any¬ 
thing in this play to 
cry over?” 

Mabel: “No, I’m not en¬ 
joying it'a bit.” 

K. A. Bisber, 
Brooklyn, N . Y . 

Ever Happen to You? 

T HE orchestra in a Bos¬ 
ton photoplay house was 
delivering a selection in 
which a loud crash precedes 
a sudden stop. The pause 
came quickly, immediately 
followed by a high-pitched 
feminine voice: 

“I like it best with 
onions!” 

L. A. Wentworth, Boston. 
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Speaking from Experience. 

A LITTLE girl and her mother were watch¬ 
ing “The Clansman.” As Mae Marsh 
came on the screen attired in a colonial cos¬ 
tume, with pantalettes, the little girl piped out: 
“Oh, mamma, she tant keep 'em up!” 

Minnie B. Bernstine, 
Stillwater, Minn. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

I N the picture the great 
hypnotist was trying to 
put an unwilling subject to 
sleep. He had used all the 
arts at his command but the 
man still remained wide 
awake. 

Little Mabel had watched 
the scene with breathless 
interest. Just as the hyp¬ 
notist was about to give up 
in despair she exclaimed: 

“O, mamma, why don't 
they send for our minis¬ 
ter?” Albert A. Rand, 
Bradford, Mass. 


Dressed in Apple Pie Order 

S YD CHAPLIN and sev¬ 
eral other Keystoners had 
just finished a bit of pie¬ 
throwing comedy. A close- 
up of Syd was shown. 

“Hluh!” said a man in 
the front row, “he don’t 
wear pie half as well as 
Charlie.” 

Edith M. Hobson, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Biblical Barnum and Bailey. 

T HE picture showed Daniel in 
the lion’s den. On the screen 
the words were flashed, “Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den, B. C. 40 .” 

A gentleman sitting with his 
little nephew said : ‘‘Edgar, you 
have been going to Sunday school. 
What does ‘B. C.’ stand for?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Edgar brightly, 
“that means Before Circus” 

Miss Mollie Wilk f 
New York City. 


I’m going to come in to see you do it!” 

Sidney M . Hyman, Buffalo, N . Y. 

Making Ends Meet. 

A DONKEY had given the audience a great 
deal of amusement in a certain comedy, 
but the climax came when, just as a “dose-up'’ 
appeared showing the 
donkey’s tail, industriously 
switching the flies, the pian¬ 
ist absent-mindedly played 
“The End of a Perfect 
Day.” 

Mrs. H. B. Grice , 
Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C. 


Two Methods of Lighting. 

T HE screen showed a 
comedian trying to make 
electritity by nibbing a 
cat’s back. 

“What is he doing?” 
asked little Mary. 

“Getting electririty 
from the cat’s fur,” re¬ 
plied her mother. 

“Aint it funny,” said 
Mary, thoughtfully, “the 
cat’s got ’lectricity in his 
hair and gamma’s got gas 
in her stomach.” 

R. L . Hausmann, 
Brooklyn, N. Y . 



Lots In A Name. 

'HE 


of 


T HE picture was one 
the joys and sorrows of 


Sign of Warm Weather. 

A MUTUAL railroad picture was being 
shown. On a signal tower there was a 
sign “B. V.” in large letters. 

A little boy near the front looked up at his 
mother and said: 

“Mamma, they forgot the ‘D,’ didn’t they?” 

Miss Elisabeth Cross, 
Kennedale, Texas. 

• 

Saved by Proxy. 

L ITTLE Albert, son of a minister, was in¬ 
tensely afraid of thunder. One afternoon he 
went with his father to the movies, and during 
the show there was a severe electrical storm. 
The minister noticed that his son’s lips were 
moving and asked him what he was saying. 

Albert shuddered. “Oh! I was just remind¬ 
ing God that I am a minister’s son.” 

Ona L. Story, 
Snohomish, Wash. 

He Doubted It. 

OMAN at box office: “And with this 
ticket, can I sit all over the house?” 

The man in the box: “Yes, ma’am, and 


w 


a young married Irish 
couple. In the audience 
were a typical old son of 
Erin and his wife, who 
were interestedly following every scene. 
Things were very real to them and they made 
frequent remarks. 

When the wonderful first baby arrived the 
young couple decided to call it Hazel, and that 
name was flashed upon the screen. 

“Hazel, is ut!” snorted the old man. 
“Hazel! ! Glory be an’ aint there saints 
enough in Hivin to name ut for and not be 
callin’ the poor thing afther a nut!” 

Mrs. William F. Bale, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


They Usually Do. 

A N announcement of the coming of “Car- 
tmen” had been thrown on the screen. 
One of two well-dressed young women watch¬ 
ing the show exclaimed: 

“Oh, I just love ‘Carmen’!” 

An Irish maid servant sitting near by over¬ 
heard the remark and leaning over to her com¬ 
panion whispered, confidentially: 

“Shure, an’ Oi loike policemen better.” 

Henry S. Johnson, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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STAR OF THE NORTH 

By Frank. Williams 

(synopsis of preceding installments) 

Paul Temple, leading man of a New York film company making a drama in the 
Canadian woods, has all his finest instincts aroused by June Magregor, daughter of 
a factor of the Hudson Bay Company . Temple f s estranged wife, Gertrude, absurdly 
jealous of the leading woman of Paul’s company, has threatened to come up to the 
camp, but instead becomes star of another photoplay concern through **personal 
interest” of its executive. Jack Baillie, handsome scamp with Temple’s troupe, 
wins June’s superficial regard June substitutes for the company’s leading woman 
in a dangerous bit of rapid shooting and the canoe capsizing Baillie saves himself 
while Paul rescues June. Later Temple soundly thrashes Baillie for forcing his 
caresses upon her. Temple now has June’s admiration, but thoughts of his wayward 
wife prevent him from declaring his love. Baillie steals one of Gertrude’s letters to 
Temple, but his plans for some destructive revelations are delayed. Paul finally goes 
to June to explain everything; before he can muster the courage, however, June is 
called away. After a three days’ journey she reaches her injured father just in time 
to save him from freezing to death in a deserted shack. While caring for her father, 

June also nurses back to life a strange woman lost in a storm. Upon recovering, the 
latter T ells June she is Gertrude Mackay, strayed from another film company which is 
working in the north. 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


CHAPTER XVII 
Conflict 

UNE MAGREGOR looked with new 
interest upon the incongruous visitor 
the storm had brought fainting to 
that lonely cabin on Loon Lake. 
Miss Mackay, who sat on the floor drinking 
hot tea and recovering her strength, had 
just revealed her identity and reason for 
being in the north. 

“You belong to a moving picture com¬ 
pany?” asked June, astonished and at the 
same time glad to have reached common 
ground so soon. She set before the other 
a plate of hot food she had hastily pre¬ 
pared. 

“Yes, A1 Bergman’s Stellar Films, the 
greatest in the business. And say, this 
big piece we’re doing up here, ‘The Mag¬ 
dalene of the Snows’ will knock ’em cold 
when it’s released.” Suddenly Miss 
Mackay set her tin cup down beside her 
with a grimace and felt curiously of her 
right cheek where a white spot on the flesh 
had begun to throb and ache. 

“It’s only a touch of the frost,” said 
June. “If it hurts too much go outside 
again and thaw it out by holding your 
bare hand over it.” 


“Me go out again in that!” The other 
laughed. “Watch me! But dearie, you 
might get a little snow to rub on it. That’ll 
do just as well.” 

June stared for an instant. 

“No,” she explained, “that’s the worst 
thing you could possibly do. If the rough 
snow happend to scratch that spot infec¬ 
tion would set in and might result in blood 
poisoning. The bare hand is the only safe 
way.” She added a second suggestion that 
to escape pain the other stand outdoors in 
the lee of the cabin. 

But Gertrude was obstinate and com¬ 
promised by sitting on one of the rude 
seats near the door where there was the 
least heat from the stove. Quite recovered 
now, she examined the dimly lighted inte¬ 
rior of the cabin from this vantage point 
and suddenly became aware of Fleming 
Magregor. The factor lay quietly asleep 
in his bunk. 

“My father,” June explained in a low 
voice. Then she told her name, where she 
lived, and the circumstances leading up 
to her occupancy of the cabin. 

“But the strangest thing,” she con¬ 
cluded, with a laugh of amusement, “is 
that we started north from one moving 
picture camp and almost blundered on 
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another one in the middle of nowhere. 
It's bewildering.” 

Gertrude, who had been obediently hold¬ 
ing her hand to her face, looked up sharply. 

“What moving picture camp did you 
start north from?” 

“The Graphic. You see it’s located only 
two miles upstream from Fort McLeod 
where we live. They’ve been there all the 
fall, but they’re nearly finished now, I un¬ 
derstand.” 

“Just how much do you understand, I 
wonder?” the woman asked herself; then 
said aloud: 

“The Graphics! Well, the world is a 
small place! To think of being hauled 
out of a blizzard by somebody that knows 
that bunch! I suppose you do know ’em?” 

H, yes, nearly all; Mr. Briscoe and 
Miss French and Mr. Baillie and Mr. 
Temple and Miss Tanner, and a lot more.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s the same old gang,” said 
Gertrude, genially. “Well, doesn’t this 
beat the devil! And I suppose Temple is 
still playing their leads?” with an air of 
curiosity. 

“Yes, of course, but—” with a little un¬ 
conscious pride—“he’s doing some direct¬ 
ing now, too. Short stuff with a punch!” 
naively. 

“Oh, he is!” The woman turned away 
to hide her surprise and chagrin. This 
was news, and the kind she liked least to 
hear since it glorified her husband. Fur¬ 
thermore, this girl seemed to know a good 
deal about Paul Temple. Gertrude’s im¬ 
personal gossipy interest in the doings of 
another camp had suddenly become local¬ 
ized. But the girl must not suspect, and 
she mustn’t be too curious tonight. She 
rose and walked to the stove and back, 
regardless of her thawing cheek. 

“Guess you must have thought that Tom 
Briscoe was starting a squirrel farm when 
he showed up with that bunch of nuts,” 
she said lightly and joined the girl’s laugh¬ 
ter. “Or maybe you took to ’em; some 
people do, you know.” She yawned. 

“Oh, I liked them all from the first. It 
wa§ strange and new, of course, but every¬ 
one was so charming, and—but—” noting 
the yawn—“forgive me, you must be worn 
out after your experience this afternoon. 
How is the cheek?” She rose and lifted 
the candle to examine it. “Oh, doing 
nicely. I’ll put something on for the 


night and by morning the worst will be 
over.” 

The storm which seemed to have in¬ 
creased in intensity rather than abated, 
shook the cabin with its fierce gusts, thut- 
tering down the chimney and swaying the 
candle flame. 

Gertrude Mackay looked about her. She 
saw a blanket-covered pile of spruce 
boughs within arm’s reach of the sleeping 
factor; that was all. 

“Where am I to sleep?” she asked. 

“There,” said June, pointing to the wil¬ 
derness bed hospitably. “I’ll roll up on 
the floor near the stove for to-night, and 
Jim can cut me some sort of a bed tomor¬ 
row.” 

Miss Mackay, the cosmopolite, looked 
about her horrified for some partition, 
some means of privacy. Miss Magregor 
who had camped alone with Jim Albert 
a dozen times hummed a tune as she made 
her hard bed. The matter-ofTactness of 
the girl’s calm acceptance of the situation 
shocked this woman, some of whose es¬ 
capades had been the talk of Broadway. 
After all, environment determines customs 
and conventions. Twice she turned angrily 
to protest, but a feeling that she was about 
to make a fool of herself restrained her. 
Finally, with a helpless shrug, she ac¬ 
cepted the situation, and removing her 
dress crawled between the blankets. 

But after the lights were out her mount¬ 
ing sense of injury and anger impelled her 
to make one thrust. 

“I suppose you people have to live with¬ 
out the privacies and decencies of life,” 
she said, “but one probably gets used to 
it after a while.” 

Surprised and hurt, June uttered some 
inadequate response and silence fell except 
for the black clamor of the storm. 

Between attending her father, keeping 
up the fire, and pondering over the new 
situation that had arisen, J une did not 
sleep much that night, and she was distinct¬ 
ly grateful when, at the earliest glimmer 
of light, she heard Jim Albert stumble 
against the door. 

She rose, drew the bar, and he stag¬ 
gered in with a great armful of firewood. 
Finger on lips to enjoin silence, she re¬ 
counted in a low voice the events of the 
night before. He glanced down at the 
white, beautiful face of the stranger, im¬ 
perious-looking even in sleep, and shrugged. 
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“More people, less grub,” he said, not in 
resentment, but merely stating a fact that 
was uppermost in both their minds. A 
straight line of concern appeared on June’s 
forehead for a moment but she said nothing 
and set about getting the breakfast by the 
light of the candles. 

June’s movements and the noise of the 
pans presently awoke Gertrude who, when 
she had realized where she was, lay with 
eyes closed, thinking. The talk of Paul 
the night before recurred to her sharply. 
It was characteristic of her that though 
she refused to live with her husband, ahe 
held in suspicion every woman who knew 
him, as witness of her jealousy of Mar¬ 
guerite French. What did June’s frankly 
expressed interest in him imply, she won¬ 
dered. Anything more than the usual 
feminine awe of America’s greatest screen 
star? She determined to use the day be¬ 
fore her to find out. 

D RESENTLY she let it become known 
* that she was awake, and yawning lux¬ 
uriously asked if she might have her break¬ 
fast in bed. It was her usual custom, she 
confessed. 

June concealed her surprise. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, “if you don’t 
mind my Indian, Jim Albert, eating here 
too. He sleeps outside in the tent, but we 
all eat together.” 

Miss Mackay sat bolt upright. 

“What! You eat with one of those 
niggers! Really—!” Words failed her. 
But presently when June made no reply she 
flung aside blankets and got up. “I should 
think he might at least wait till we’re 
through,” she said, resentfully. 

June, making every allowance for the 
other, patiently explained the code of 
necessity that lay back of these customs. 
By this time Fleming Magregor was awake 
and June presented the newcomer. He was 
quite free of fever now, and stoically 
patient under the discomfort of his knitting 
bone. He learned from Gertrude of the 
incidents of the night before, and cour¬ 
teously expressed his satisfaction at her 
fortunate finding of the cabin. A few min¬ 
utes later Jim Albert returned, stamping 
and shaking himself free of snow. 

“Storm no stop,” he said in answer to 
June’s question. “Snow two days yet, 
maybe three.” 

Through the square windows of the 


cabin the dark morning light showed the 
white sheets of flakes driving past. 

June who, with an extra mouth to feed, 
had prepared a careful ration of bacon and 
beans served Miss Mackay first. 

“Say, have a heart,” said the latter 
amusedly, looking at her tin plate. “I’m 
hungry.” 

There was an instant’s pregnant silence. 
Then June increased her portion, an act 
which automatically left less for the other 
three. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “you see we’re 
short of provisions, and we must keep 
enough for our journey south. I must get 
father back to the fort as soon as I can, 
and every day of this storm makes a differ¬ 
ence.” 

Gertrude made no reply but sat down as 
far away from Jim as possible. Except for 
occasional remarks by the factor, conversa¬ 
tion languished. 

June was silent. She was trying to fit 
her conceptions to this new experience. 
The woman who had so abruptly projected 
herself into a situation already serious, was 
a bewildering problem. Not only was she 
totally alien to her environment and its 
necessities, but she seemed equally strange 
to the amenities of social intercourse. 
June was for the first time facing utter sel¬ 
fishness, and she did not quite know how 
to meet it. 

Gertrude had received the added portion 
of food grudgingly and without gratitude. 
What could be the life, past and present, 
June wondered of a woman who, knowing 
the circumstances of the party in the cabin, 
could do that? 

It had been Jim Albert’s custom to wash 
the dishes and do what little work the 
cabin required, but this morning June sent 
him back to his tent with the assurance that 
she would clean up. As she did so, 
Gertrude, with a sudden return of good 
temper and vivacity, drew up one of the 
crude seats beside Fleming Magregor’s 
bunk and opened a conversation. He was a 
little surprised. One glance at the broad¬ 
cloth dress she wore and her jewel-laden 
fingers had told him that she represented a 
type new in his experience. 

While she worked June was aware in 
a general way that the talk revolved con¬ 
stantly ground the “profession,” a subject 
on which Gertrude seemed tireless and ex¬ 
haustless, and when she had finished she 
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joined them. Gertrude welcomed her with 
a peculiar smile. 

“I was just saying,” she explained, “that 
this Paul Temple you mentioned last night 
is on the skids. These bunk heroes only 
last so long, you know, and then they get 
the swelled head or lose their looks. 
Temple’s doing both, they tell me.” 

Inwardly June bridled a little, but she 
gave no outward sign of it. Was this, she 
wondered, a sample of the professional 
jealousy Baillie had so often complained 
of as keeping him from his rightful place 
among the great? 

“I don’t know much about such things,” 
she replied gravely, “but I’m sure they’re 
not true of Mr. Temple. He’s very modest, 
and everybody in his company seems to like 
him.” Mentally she excepted Baillie. 
“And I think he’s very good looking,” she 
added. 

“Oh, you do!” Gertrude laughed a little 
too loudly. 

“Yes.” 

But for the strangely inimical feeling 
this woman roused in her, June could have 
poured out a rhapsody, so deep and proud 
was her love for him. 

“You know him quite well, then?” Ger¬ 
trude politely included Fleming Magregor 
in the question. 

“Oh, yes, he comes to the fort often,” 
said the factor. “Wi’ one thing and an¬ 
other we’re gude friends. There was that 
day now when we went huntin’.” He 
threw back his head and laughed silently. 
Then while Gertrude urged him flatter¬ 
ingly, he described with dry humor the 
long, fruitless hunt for deer. June could 
have added a surprising end to that tale. 

“Yes,” he concluded, “I owe him a deer, 
but I owe him more than that. He saved 
the lassie’s life one day.” Some time since 
the factor had been told of that desperate 
adventure in the rapid. 

“Ah!” The woman’s lips formed a smile, 
but her eyelids had narrowed. “Do tell me 
about it.” 

“You see,” said June, “the reason we 
knew the Graphic people so well was that 
they had taken a lot of scenes at the fort. I 
happened to be in one or two of them by 
chance and—” 

“Oh, you’re acting for the pictures too, 
eh? A young genius right in our busy 
midst and I never suspected it. No wonder 
you know Temple well. But go on.” The 


white hands in her lap had unconsciously 
clenched until now the nails were cutting 
into the palms. 

It had always been so with Gertrude 
Temple. Because hers was a nature which 
in its endless self-seeking had never found 
happiness or satisfaction, the knowledge 
that Paul whom she had repudiated had 
found these things was like a cancer in her 
soul. She hated him for it, and she hated 
those associated with him. Now she hated 
June. 

Quite ingenuously and a little eagerly, 
because of this woman’s obvious desire to 
belittle Paul, the girl told of that day in 
the gorge. And as, unconsciously, her 
voice thrilled in praise of the man she 
loved, and her eyes glowed in memory of 
his splendid courage, the hypersensitive 
ears of the woman opposite first imagined, 
and then knew that they were listening to 
a credo of worship, a confession of love, 
pure and unashamed. When she had fin¬ 
ished Gertrude was quick to applaud. 

“Splendid! splendid!” she cried, and 
then, quite pale, she sprang up and walked 
to the door. “Whew! it’s hot in here!” she 
flung over her shoulder in explanation. 
Opening the door she stood looking with 
unseeing eyes into the white swirl of the 
storm. When she had recovered her out¬ 
ward poise she shut the door again and re¬ 
turned to the others, but did not sit down. 

“And how about Temple’s affair with 
Marguerite French?” she asked a little 
unsteadily. “In New York they had ’em 
married, you know.” 

June was conscious of an unpleasant 
shock of distaste, but she answered calmly 
enough: 

“That must be a mistake. Paul and Miss 
French are good friends but almost never 
see each other except at work. She is not 
intimate with anyone.” 

Gertrude Temple turned away again to 
fight down the “How do you know so much 
about it?” that sprang to her lips. Her 
eyes smarted with tears of fury. 

“So that’s it, eh?” she said to herself. 
“Then it wasn’t French at all. It was 
this one.” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

REPRISAL 

GREAT light had broken upon Ger¬ 
trude Temple. Swiftly she thought 
back to the letter she had received months 
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While the Indian was still away there came a hal¬ 
loo from the lake and those in the cabin saw two 
strange men approaching on snow shoes. 


ago from Paul begging her 
to divorce him. That letter 
had come from the Graphic 
camp in the wilderness, and 
(Gertrude had concluded 
instantly that Marguerite 
French had in¬ 
spired it. Her 
reply which 
Temple had re¬ 
ceived the day he 
first met June 
showed this. 

Now the con¬ 
viction of error 
came. She be¬ 
lieved that Paul, 
meeting this girl of 
the wild, had became 
infatuated with her, 
and had sought his 
account. That June. 
Gertrude was certain, and 
she was only too willing to surmise that 
he loved her. But what of the understand¬ 
ing between them? 

Did June know that he was married? 


f reedom on 
loved Paul, 
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The leading lady of the 
Stellar films paced the narrow 
confines of the cabin like a 
caged animal. 

“Anybody got a cigarette ?’ 1 
she flung out in the midst of her 
meditations. “Lord! I want a 
whiff!” 

The polite bewilderment of 
her auditors that preceded the 
negative answer, was the last 
proof to Gertrude of the im¬ 
possibility of these people. And 
this girl had conquered the man 
she had failed to hold! She 
experienced the pique of an out¬ 
raged dog-in-the-manger. 

Did June know that Paul 
was married? 

While the tedious, storm- 
racked hours dragged by, the 
woman studied the girl. In all 
she did and said there seemed to be a sub- the diet. But she could not forgive Jim 

dued joy, an exaltation that was from Albert’s presence at table, 

within, of the soul. Sometimes she sang Angered by this, constantly hungry, and 
softly; sometimes a tender, preoccupied greatly upset by June’s revelations regard- 

look filled her eyes, and she seemed lost in ing Paul, she faced her hours of imprison- 

the contemplation of some radiant other ment in an evil frame of mind. Outside 

world. Thus, without even the previous the storm raged on with a monotonous 

evidence of glowing speech, Gertrude roar that was nerve-racking. Gertrude felt 

knew. Such serenity, such faith and joy like a trapped beast, and paced back and 

could mean but one thing. forth lashing herself into a fury of dis- 

Noon came and dinner. Up to this time content. 

Gertrude had not lifted her hand to help, 

and she did not offer now. Apparently the T HROUGH it all June, though sorely 

idea never occurred to her. She was a * tried kept a firm hand upon herself, 

guest and therefore exempt. If you took Twice Gertrude with bursts of ill-temper 

a stranger, injured by an automobile, into made an open break imminent, but June 

your Riverside Drive apartment, you hardly avoided it on each occasion. The result 

expected them to do the housework, she was that Gertrude was baffled and left un¬ 
reasoned. As a matter of fact, Gertrude potently in the wrong, 

rather prided herself on her restraint and She felt this, and doing so realized that 
good temper under the circumstances. this wilderness girl who scarcely knew the 

Deprived of her maid and bath, both at “decencies” of life was defeating her, keep- 

camp, this whole experience was very try- ing the upper hand in their relationship, 

ing. She might at least be spared menial and with smarting pride she compared her- 

labor. But June, unable to conceive the self with June in Paul’s sight, 

other’s viewpoint, added this barbarism to The result was costly. 

Miss Malay’s already long list. The The bit of mirror that hung against the 

women were irreconcilably divided in every wall told disagreeable truths. Deprived 
consideration of life. for a day of the aids which she had long 

Dinner consisted of bacon, beans, flap- considered necessary to beauty, she looked 

jacks, and stewed dried fruit, and Gertrude sallow and (to herself) unkempt. Little 

regarded the outlay with ill-concealed dis- wrinkles at the comers of her eyes and on 

satisfaction. But she was so hungry that her forehead showed with startling plain- 

even the extra portion that June gave her ness, and there were deep indentations from 

left her ravenous. She managed to forgive her nose to the corners of her mouth. 
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This was only the physical comparison; 
the mental was equally disastrous. Twice 
forced to change the subject when June 
had skilfully turned the subject upon 
books, her poverty of thought, even of 
vocabulary, stood out glaringly. 

It was unnecessary to seek farther. 
Gertrude knew that if Paul had any love 
left in him, this girl had won it; she was 
exactly the type of idiot he would adore— 
had wanted herself to be. The stinging, 
indubitable fact that this girl was her suc¬ 
cessor made Gertrude giddy. 

T"* HE thought was unendurable, not be- 
* cause she loved Paul or regretted leav¬ 
ing him, but because she could not support 
the idea of anyone else succeeding where 
she had failed. Her glances of fury prom¬ 
ised an early revenge. 

Meanwhile June, serenely ignorant of the 
storm that was gathering round her head, 
resumed the sewing interrupted the night 
before, gave her father his medicine, and 
sitting beside him chatted in the intimate, 
companionable way they had. 

Darkness came, and Jim Albert, with 
quantities of wood for the night and spruce 
boughs for June’s bed. The candles were 
lighted and June commenced to get supper. 
The meal threatened again to consist of 
bacon, beans and tea until Jim, his round 
face beaming, brought in a whitefish he 
had caught through a hole in the ice of the 
lake. 

The fact averted an outburst from Ger¬ 
trude whose patience with everything, espe¬ 
cially the diet was at an end. After the 
meal she deliberately led the conversation 
back to the subject of the “profession” 
and, by imperceptible transitions, to the 
Graphics and Paul. Her face was quite 
pale, and her usually full lips were com¬ 
pressed to a thin line. Her eyes glittered 
with the hardness of sapphires. Fleming 
Magregor, wearied with the long day, fell 
frankly asleep while she talked. 

June, to whom Paul was ever a welcome 
Subject of conversation, recalled her last 
night’s speculation concerning his life in 
the metropolis, and sought enlightenment. 

“You knew Mr. Temple in New York, 
I suppose?” she asked, feeling a little 
twinge of envy. 

“Oh, Lord, yes—quite well, in fact.” 
Gertrude was alive to the ironical humor 
in the question. 


“Oh, I’m so glad! Then you can tell 
me what I want to know. What is his life 
there like—I mean his life outside of the 
studio? What does he do to amuse him¬ 
self ? Who are his friends ?” June colored 
a little as if to apologize for so deep an 
interest. 

Gertrude laughed again, this time there 
was an ugly note in the sound. 

“Oh, he’s a devil for speed, Paul is! He 
reads books something terrible. Or he 
stays up late working out sets for new pic¬ 
tures. Why, sometimes I’ve actually 
known him to go to a show. Oh, I tell you 
there’s nothing Paul won’t do after work 
hours!” 

June felt the sarcasm and was a little 
nonplussed. Why should Paul’s manner of 
life annoy Miss Mackay so much? Then 
she was conscious of Gertrude leaning for¬ 
ward, amusement still curling her lips. 

“You’re pretty keen on Paul, ain’t you. 
Miss Magregor?” 

To a girl of her own age and sensibility 
June might have confided a rhapsody upon 
the man she loved, but something in this 
question, in the asker’s tone, look and 
manner restrained her. 

“I like him very much,” she said with 
a certain reserved dignity. “He’s the best 
friend I have in the world.” 

“You don’t say!” with forced, polite sur¬ 
prise. “But say, I’d feel awful sorry for 
anybody that married him ” 

In the silence that ensued the sleeping 
factor stirred, and the perpetual clicking 
of snowflakes against the windows swelled 
in crescendo as a blast of wind drove them. 
The forest bellowed with a vast, reverberat¬ 
ing voice and the two candles, that served 
to reveal the women to each other, flick¬ 
ered. A stick in the stove snapped. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you.” The hard eyes 
gleamed with satisfaction. “I suppose 
you’ve heard of these what they call vam¬ 
pire women that kill all the good in a 
man, and ruin his life, and all that?” June 
nodded vaguely. “Well, Paul’s a vampire 
man. Any woman that married him would 
have to give up everything in the world but 
breathing, and play second fiddle forever, 
amen. He’d want her to know all about 
how great he is, but he’d see that she didn’t 
get any chance to be great herself.” 

The venom that filled the words was not 
lost upon June. The girl was saying to 
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herself: “Even if what she says is true, 
why should she be so bitter about it?” 
Aloud she said: 

“I can’t imagine his being like that. He 
seems to me the most unselfish man in the 

world.” 

“Naturally!” — smirking — “But you 
don’t know him. If there’s one thing he 
couldn’t stand, it would be the success of 
his own wife. He’s a great one for the 
woman in the home, awful strong for little 
feet pattering about the place, and all 
that.” 

June experienced a faint, sweet con¬ 
fusion. But only for an instant. She was 
trying to fight down a prescience of some¬ 
thing sinister that had suddenly flung its 
shadow above her. What it was she did 
not know; she only knew it existed, and 
that, somehow, it seemed to have emanated 
like an evil aura from Gertrude Mackay. 

“Mr. Temple never talked that way to 
me,” she hesitated, “and he was always 
trying to help the people of his company to 
do better, the women as well as the men. 
Especially Miss Tanner, who isn’t awfully 
brilliant, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” drily. “Well,” her eyes 
glittered, “if you’ll take the word of one 
who’s had him right for years, you’ll be¬ 
lieve what I say.” Her mouth twisted as 
she tried to smile. “He’s a faker and a 
scoundrel, and he’s lied to you.” 

Instinctively June rose to her feet, her 
eyes blazing into those other eyes that met 
hers now with a fixed intensity of hatred. 
At the same time she felt shudderingly as 
if the tentacles of some loathsome evil had 
closed about her. 

“How dare you say that!” she cried. 
“It’s not true! I shan’t believe it!” 

“How dare I ?” Gertrude spoke with the 
calm insolence of triumph. “Who has a 
better right? I am his wife and have been 
for seven years.” 

“You— what —!” 

The girl could not go on. She stood 
mute, transfixed. 

“I’m his wife,” the other repeated, “a 
mere trifle he forgot to mention—to you.” 

Her revenge was sweet. The look on 
that stricken face afforded her a poignant 
pleasure, an exquisite satisfaction. Gone 
was her sense of baffled defeat by this girl. 
Hers was the upper hand now. 

June stood quite still, her color ebbing 
until she was as white as paper. For the 


first moments the bare shock of the state¬ 
ment made an inextricable blur in her 
mind of all her thoughts and feelings. 
Then every faculty rallied to defense. 

“I don’t believe you—I won’t.” Her 
voice was low, passionless, monotonous. 
“He couldn’t have done that to me.” 

“Believe me or not, it’s the truth.” She 
lifted the finger that should have borne 
her wedding ring. “But we haven’t been 
proud of it for quite a while, and I’ve 
quit advertising the fact. It interferes with 
business, you know.” She smiled quite 
pleasantly. 

Through the daze of her pain June knew 
that the woman had not lied, dared not 
lie. No sane motive could be behind the 
folly of such untruth. Gertrude was ob¬ 
viously sane. Vaguelv, for the first time, 
June realized the hatred against her of 
this woman whose life she had saved. 

Then even as the torrent of words and 
tears gushed up, pride came to her rescue. 
After all no definite understanding existed 
between herself and Paul. She loved him 
but he had not spoken the final word that 
would make her his. With a superhuman 
effort she brought herself under control. 
Deliberately she threw a stick of wood into 
the stove and resumed her former seat. 

“I congratulate you,” she said in a 
strangely calm voice. “I’ve been told that 
actors had wives tucked away in almost 
every corner of the world. But,” she added 
with an inspiration that was not of her¬ 
self, “if I were Paul Temple’s wife I 
should be absurdly proud of the fact. No 
woman could be really worthy of him, you 
know.” 

Gertrude Temple was stung out of her 
self-complacency. Here were not the tears 
and grief of shattered young romance, but 
rather self-possession and a retort with a 
sting in its tail. Had she made a mis¬ 
take, she wondered? Had she saddled 
herself with a husband again to no real 
purpose? Her triumph commenced to 
wear the look of failure. 


CHAPTER XIX 

VICTORY IN DEFEAT 

OOMEHOW June got through the re- 
^mainder of that evening, but when she 
lay down on her bed of spruce boughs it 
was to face the stark truth defenseless. 
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The storm which bellowed and flailed on 
in its blind fury was a fit accompaniment 
to her thoughts. Sometimes when the hut 
creaked and swayed with the force of 
the blast she wished that it would suddenly 
collapse upon her and blot out everything; 
the task of living seemed too great. 

All life seemed unreal. She felt as if 
she were floating in a vast black void with¬ 
out means of support, and her distracted 
brain pictured this as her life to be—dull, 
blind existence in a universe from which 
the sun had gone and the earth slipped 
from beneath her feet. 

So Paul was a scoundrel like Baillie! 
She shivered and refused the thought rec¬ 
ognition. She dared not face it now. 
After the events and hardships of the last 
week that way led to madness. She must 
think—think hard of anything, everything 
else; of her father’s needs, of the physical 
aspects of their situation here, of the pro¬ 
jected journey south. 

Paul Temple a scoundrel like Baillie— 

There was the grub! They still had so 
many pounds of bacon, beans, flour, tea 
and dried fruit. Granting that the storm 
lasted two days longer, and that they made 
a fair day’s journey southward, how many 
ounces of each provision could she allow 
per meal per person, granting of course 
that Miss Mackay, no, Mrs. Temple—She 
brought up with a shock. She had circled 
back. 

Paul was married! Paul had done this 
incredible, inconceivable thing! 

Desperately she took up the grub prob¬ 
lem again. Her mind worked like the 
spring of a steel trap. She juggled in¬ 
credible fractions with nightmare ease, dog¬ 
gedly fighting off that red-hot stab of pain 
that came with the constantly recurring 
words, “Paul is married! Paul is mar¬ 
ried!” . 

At last everything became one hopeless 
jumble, and utterly worn out mentally and 
physically, she fell asleep. 

A/l ORNING brought light to her eyes 
*** but none to her soul. Mrs. Temple 
arose in surprisingly good humor. During 
breakfast she uncovered a fund of anecdote 
which caused the worldly-wise old factor 
to squirm in his bunk. As if by tacit 
agreement neither woman revealed to 
Magregor Gertrude’s married state. 

But this did not prevent the latter’s dis¬ 


cussing the fact sotto voce . She took a i 
hand in the housework in order to have i 
June for an audience. A new twist of her i 
character manifested itself in the delight J 
with which she welcomed a new listener to 
the long story of her wrongs at Paul’s 
hands. ' 

“The first year we were married things , 
were all right,” she confided. “We were 
in the same company. But the second year, 
when Paul couldn’t get anything in New 
York he wanted me to go out on the road 
with him. I told him that it would do us 
more good for me to stay on Broadway 
pulling wires, but no, he wouldn’t see it. 

“ T married to have a wife and a home,’ 
says he, ‘and if we can’t live together in 
New York, we can on the road.' Now, 
can you beat that for selfishness? And j 
when I refused to go, he was wild. He 
was so afraid I’d get a Broadway engage- | 
ment he couldn’t see. And when I began 
to make friends that might have given us j 
a lift, was he pleased and grateful? Like I 
the devil he was! Somebody wrote him a 
lot of lies about me, and he came in from I 
the road so hot-foot he burned shoe-leather. 

“And then we had it out. He wanted i 
me to give up my friends and go with him. 
The nerve! As if I’d go pluggin’ around 
some kerosene circuit when I had friends 
in New York that burned the town after 
nightfall! Now that shows you what kind 
of a guy he was, unreasonable and selfish. 
Why, one of these cobry snakes is full of , 
affection alongside of him!” 

This was just the beginning. When j 
Magregor dropped off for his morning 
nap, she went on in a louder tone, follow¬ 
ing June about as she talked, a half dried 
tin plate or forgotten stick of wood in her 
hand. i 

June was almost beside herself. In tht I 
narrow confines of the cabin there was no 
escape, and the girl whose every nerve wa* 
as raw as if it had been cut with a knife 
wanted to scream and rush out into the 
blessed relief of the storm. 

But once more her pride saved her. 
Suspecting that Gertrude was deliberately 
tormenting her by talking of Paul, she 
grimly accepted the challenge. All morn¬ 
ing the strange contest went on. Then, as I 
so often happens in life, out of this bitter¬ 
est trial, came unexpected good. Gertrude 
slowly but inevitably accomplished her own 
defeat. 
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. As she reviewed her experiences her 
sense of injury increased, and the wrongs 
she had suffered at Paul’s hand grew cor¬ 
respondingly. Blessed with a luxuriant 
imagination where personal feeling was 
concerned, the luridness of incident and de¬ 
tail in her narrative grew,until these at 
last rang false even upon June’s unsophis¬ 
ticated ear. The girl knew she was lying, 
and the realization marked the turning of 
the tide. 

Thinking back over all Gertrude had 
said, June realized a strange fact Ger¬ 
trude, trying her hardest to damage Paul, 
had unconsciously painted a portrait of 
him that was a counterpart of the one 
experience had enshrined in her own heart. 
Because the woman’s point of view had 
been so distorted and untrue, she had un¬ 
wittingly left in high relief those qualities 
for which June had always loved him. 
With incredible venom Gertrude had 
proved her husband to be simple, honor¬ 
able, sensitive, patient and fine. 

And because of this, a new tremulous 
faith in Paul commenced to reassert itself 
in June. The fact that he had concealed 
his marriage from her remained of course 
an inexplicable contradiction and a barrier 
between them, but now she advanced to 
that barrier unafraid. 

Complete, unquestioning trust had al¬ 
ways characterized her former feeling for 
him. This trust had helped her through 
the poignant girlish disillusionment re¬ 
garding Baillie; it had asked no questions 
when Paul remained away apparently with¬ 
out excuse for a fortnight; and it had pal¬ 
liated his sudden leaving of her that day 
in the living room of the fort when she 
had tried to express her gratitude for all 
he had done. 

Gertrude had unconsciously vindicated 
Paul’s character. Could not June then 
extend her faith in him even to include his 
failure to tell of his marriage? Perhaps 
there had been some great, compelling 
reason that had sealed his lips. She be¬ 
lieved it, though imagination failed to sug¬ 
gest that reason. 

And there was another question, too. 
Why had he not told her early in their 
friendship? Was he, like Gertrude, loathe 
to admit the galling yoke for business rea¬ 
sons? She did not know. She must await 
his answers before she condemned him 
finally. 


From that moment a change came over 
June. She forgot the storm, the close 
cramped quarters of the cabin, and the half 
starvation she had known since Gertrude’s 
arrival. Serene in the possession of her 
new faith, she cared not * if the other 
rambled on forever; each new word only 
added to her consciousness of victory. 

She commenced to sing softly to herself 
as she went about her work; once more she 
bubbled over with a subdued, tremulous 
happiness, as shy and courageous as the 
first flower after a hard winter. 

Gertrude viewed this phenomenon dumb¬ 
founded. Never had she been enjoying a 
more satisfactory day. And now to find 
that her most eloquent efforts had evoked 
only joy! The evening before she h^d sus¬ 
pected that her revenge had failed. Now 
she knew it. 

J UNE went to bed that night serene in 
spirit, and awoke to bright skies and the 
still, muffled quiet that follows a heavy 
snowstorm. Jim Albert had overestimated 
the duration of the blizzard. 

Gertrude, quite characteristically, could 
scarcely restrain her joy at the prospect of 
leaving. Nor, truth to tell, could her 
hosts. She demanded the dogs and the 
{sledge immediately after breakfast, but 
when Fleming Magregor discovered that 
she had no idea where the Stellar camp 
was, he demurred until Albert could recon¬ 
noitre. 

About noon while the Indian was still 
away, there came a halloo from the lake 
and those in the cabin saw two strange men 
on snowshoes approaching. Gertrude 
looked at them uncertainly a moment and 
then gave a shout of joy. 

“Saved at last!” she cried, with glaring 
tactlessness. “They’re guides from our 
camp!” 

The men were almost as glad to see Ger¬ 
trude as she to see them. 

“Thank heaven we’ve found you!” said 
one, fervently. “Mr. Bergman’s wild. 
He’s had us out searching for you in the 
worst of the blizzard. We could hardly 
keep him from starting out himself.” 

Though the man’s voice was respectful, 
June could detect the resentment in it. 

“Oh, Bergman!” laughed Gertrude. 
“I’d forgotten about him. I suppose he 
was rather cut up. It must have been 
funny.” 
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<The man checked his words, surprised. 
He was a white trapper by the name of 
Adams whom the Magregors knew. 

“Camp's only two miles away," he told * 
the factor when he had renewed the 
acquaintance,- “and, of course, we never 
thought to look anywhere as close as this. 
Didn't know anyone was here, in fact. 
When do you start down?" 

“Tomorrow at dawn, Heaven willing!" 
declared Magregor. “And by the way, 
Ben," he added, “can you spare us a little 
grub from your camp? We're about down 
to the rind." 

A peculiar look, half of concern, half of 
shame crossed the other's face. 

“Unless you're all out I can't— 
wouldn't dare," he replied earnestly, in a 
low voice. “Everything ain’t quite right 
over there." He jerked his head sig¬ 
nificantly towards camp. “I'm storekeeper 
for 'em, an' if I know anything, those fifty 
tourists are goin' to need help this winter. 
The men that outfitted 'em must have been 
fools." 

Magregor nodded in grave surprise. 
Things must be serious. The refusal of 
a grub stake in winter was a rare thing. 

“Oh, we’ll make out all right," he said 
cheerfully, “don't think anything more 
about it." 

Gertrude made ready quickly. Rather 
than wait for the dogs she decided to tramp 
the two miles with the men. 

“And besides," she said, “I guess Berg¬ 
man is about wild." 


June who, since the arrival of the search' 
ing party, had heard nothing but Bergman, 
expressed her curiosity. 

“Who is Bergman," she asked, “your 
director?" 

“Nope. The owner of Stellar. He's 
wasting a lot of time up here when he 
ought to be in New York 'tending to busi¬ 
ness." 

June was puzzled. Bergman’s anxiety 
and Gertrude's familiar contempt of one in 
his exalted position struck an unpleasant 
note. A vague, repellent wonder dawned 
in her mind. 

When she stood ready to go, Gertrude 
led June a little to one side. 

“I suppose I owe you a great deal, 
dearie," she said, “so if you ever come to 
New York, be sure and look me up. Mean¬ 
time I suppose you will see Paul." 

“Probably, if the Graphics haven't gone 
back," June replied imperturbably. 

“Well, if you do,” and the lady smiled 
sweetly, “tell him how you met his wife, 
and say that she loves him in the same old 
way. Also you might add that she still 
considers divorce a very sinful proceeding” 
—she laughed—“and that unfortunately 
her health remains exceptionally good." 

It was a last desperate shot and it went 
home. 

June turned away suddenly without 
replying, and Gertrude tingled with satis¬ 
faction. The two did not speak together 
again, and a few minutes later Gertrude 
left with the guides. 


(to be continued) 
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S andwiches are always 

gladly welcomed—particularly 

the new ones—since sandwiches 
of all kinds and descriptions are in 
great demand. And, owing to the 
world-wide interest in the “movies” 
and especially in the players them¬ 
selves, we are presenting some new com¬ 
binations in sandwiches named after and 
adapted to various “movie players.” 
Each one bespeaks the character of both 
the actress and the type of play in which 
she usually appears. 


Theda Bara Sandwich 


Q) 


Suggests something spicey 
and peppery when you think of ^ 

Theda Bara, doesn’t it? For 
she is the world-renowned vampire and 
that type of a person always suggests 
those very things. Likewise, the Theda 
Bara sandwiches are of a peppery 
nature—the kind that bites a little ^ 
and says “more.” C 

Ingredients: Slices of toast. \ 

Minced ham. \ 

Mayonnaise dressing. \ 
Sliced pimento. 

Sliced sweet pickles. 

On one of the slices of toast you put a 
layer of the minced ham and on this is 
sprinkled a little mayonnaise dressing. 
Then you put a few of the pimentos on 


0 


this—enough to suit your taste 
—and then some more of the 
mayonnaise. Then put a few 
pieces of the pickle on all of 
this. Another piece of toast 
and the sandwich is made. 
Serve warm. 

Mary Pickford Sandwich 

“T he darling of the movies” does make 
a person think of something dainty and 
tempting. Everything about Little 
Mary suggests that and so does the 
sandwich. Nothing could be daintier 
than the combination that follows: 

Ingredients: White bread cut thin. 

Mayonnaise dressing. 

Yolks of several hard 
boiled eggs. 

Lettuce leaves. 

On a buttered piece of white bread put 
first a lettuce leaf and then a layer 
of the yolks of hard boiled eggs that 
\ have previously been pulverized and 
Im mixed in with some mayonnaise. 

Then a lettuce leaf, another piece of 
wm the bread, and you have a Mary 
^ Pickford sandwich—a tempting com¬ 
bination. 


Beverly Bayne Sandwich 

Another dainty thought when Beverly 
Bavne is mentioned—but a little more sub- 
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stantial than the last sandwich. Miss 
Bayne is loveliness personified and a sand¬ 
wich named for her would have to be good 
indeed. 

Ingredients: White bread, cut thin. 

Lettuce leaves. 

Pressed chicken. 

Chopped olives and sweet 
pickles. 

After buttering a slice of bread put on 
a lettuce leaf. On this spread a layer 
of the pressed chicken and then some 
chopped olives and pickles. Another let¬ 
tuce leaf, another piece of bread, and the 
sandwich is completed. 

Edna Payne Sandwich 

We can’t forget the little Western ac¬ 
tresses who do so many daring things for 
our entertainment, especially when the 
fascinating Edna Payne is one of them. 
And what does this little actress and her 
acting remind you of? A dash of pepper, 
a dash of something sweet, and bits of 
other stuffs making a delightful melange. 
Let us explain. 

Ingredients: White bread, sliced, of 
medium thickness. 

Neufchatel cheese. 

Ground salted almonds. 

Sliced pimento. 

On a piece of buttered white bread put 
some neufchatel cheese, or any other kind 
of cream cheese if preferred. Then a 
layer of ground salted almonds and a few 
pieces of the pimento. Another slice of 
buttered bread and you have the Edna 
Payne sandwich—just the thing for an 
afternoon tea in the winter season with a 
cup of steaming cocoa. 

Alice Joyce Sandwich 

Can we ever forget “Sweet Alice ?” 
Even her absence from the screen of late 
doesn’t make her any the less lovable. 
And no concoction can be too dainty for 
her. Hence, a delightful sandwich that is 
so tempting that three or four doesn’t half 
satisfy you. 

Ingredients: White bread sliced very 
thin. 

Lettuce leaves. 

Minced onion. 

Mayonnaise dressing. 

Of course by this time you know that 


the piece of bread is first considered. 
Butter it sparingly and then place a let¬ 
tuce leaf on it. Next some of the minced 
onion—just a little—and then the mayon¬ 
naise dressing. Another lettuce leaf and 
at last another piece of bread. Sunday 
evening lunches are never complete with¬ 
out a dish of “Joyces.” 

Violet Mersereau Sandwich 

Who has not watched this little actress 
with delight as she flitted upon the screen? 
Always fascinating, this charming little 
screen player has delighted thousands— 
yes, millions. And we hope this sandwich 
•will please just as many. 

Ingredients: Rye bread cut thin. 

Minced ham. 

Ground olives. 

Mustard. 

Sour pickles. 

On a piece of the rye bread—buttered— 
place some minced ham which has been 
previously mixed with the ground olives; 
then a dash of mustard, a slice of sour 
pickle, another slice of bread, and you are 
ready to try a very tempting sandwich— 
appetizing and substantial. After tasting 
a sandwich made in this way you can 
never forget it, and this suggests the mag¬ 
netism of Violet herself. Having once 
seen her the charming impression lingers. 

Lillian Gish Sandwich 

Shall we forget dear little Lillian Gish 
—“Griffith’s prize”? Never! Her sand¬ 
wich must be one of those light, airy kinds 
that are so often served with lemonade in 
“the good old summer-time.” Of course 
grape juice is at present more fashionable 
than lemonade but this goes as well with 
one as the other. Lillian Gish sandwiches 
are and can be eaten and enjoyed with 
anything. 

Ingredients: White bread. 

Lettuce leaves. 

Hard boiled eggs—sliced. 

Mayonnaise dressing. 

On the lettuce leaf, which has been put 
on a piece of the bread, put slices of the 
hard boiled eggs and mayonnaise. Then 
another piece of the lettuce and lastly 
a slice of bread. Result: a sandwich that 
charms, just as dainty Miss Gish never fails 
to do on the screen. 
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Mary Charleson 



J^ARY CHARLESON flitted onto the 
^screen horizon with a pair of Irish gray- 
blue eyes that are large and photograph 
beautifully, with black hair that forms 
a thick curl when coiled about one’s 
Anger, with a convent education 
that made her voice a valuable 
stage asset and with a claim to 
stage experience that at once made 
her of value to the maker of 
motion pictures. 

It would be well to announce at 


Miss Charle¬ 
son as she 
appeared, in 
'ihc Road 
o Strife.” 


Above. Crane Wilbur with a brand 
new coat cj arms. 


once that Mary Charleson 
is of a pleasing, unassum¬ 
ing type, who is liked 
wherever she goes. At 
present she is with the 
Lubin Company at its 
Philadelphia Studio, playing in a number of 
short length pictures. 

She was bom in Dungannon, Ireland, in 
1893. Her parents brought her to this country 
when she was very young. They settled in the 
West and Mary attended a convent school in 
Los Angeles. 

It is said that all through her childhood she 
kept worrying her parents by telling them she 
was going on the stage as soon as she was 
through school. 

“Yes,” Mary admitted, “and when I was 
through school I did go on the stage. I started 
at the Belasco Theatre in Los Angeles and then 
was ingenue with the Grand Opera Stock Com¬ 
pany in that city. I was in repertoire in a 
number of ditlerent companies on the Pa ic 
coast and when I returned to Los Angeles I 
started my work in pictures. 

“The Selig Company was the first one I 
worked in and I left it to go into comic opera 
with Dorothy Morton. After a season in 
‘Checkers/ I was with the Reliance, Eclair and 
Republic companies, and when I went west it 
was to join the Vitagraph Company there.” 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 

. Number I —Complete in this issue. For explanation see opposite page. 


FIND TITLES IN THIS LIST 


A BAD Man and Others 
Nearly a Lady 
Across the Way 
Above the Abyss 
A Marriage of Convenience 
At the Edge of Things 
A Red Man’s Heart 
f The Million Dollar Mystery 
-At the End of a Perfect Day 
The Night 
Ben-Hur 

'/The Edge of Night 
Booming Trixie 
Into the Dark 
Caught in the Act 
When the Light Came In 
The Colleen Bawn 
Daughter of Kings 
The Coward 
A Disciple of Plato 
Marriage of Kitty 
The Face at the Window 
Call of Yesterday 
The Fixer 
The City 

Getting Rid of Algy 
The Gold in the Crock 
" Commanding Officer 
Her Birthday Present 
Madame Butterfly 
His Last Fight 
Guarding Old Glory 
In Search of the Castaways 
Second in Command 
The Kangaroo 
Brother Officers 
King and the Man 
Stonewall Jackson’s Way 
Love, Snow and Ice 
A Spy for a Day 
The Missing Man 
The Spy 
Morning Paper 
After the Storm 
Old Curiosity Shop 
In the Valley 
Perils of Pauline 
Into the Foothills 
A Bag of Gold 
In the Hills Beyond 
Adam’s Ancestors 
In the Southern Hills 
Against Heavy Odds 
An Idyll of the Hills 
In the Heart of the Hills 
An American Citizen 
A Relic of Old Japan 
Ben Bolt 
In the Open 
/, In the Twilight 
Beppo 

The Bondwoman 
The City of Darkness 
Caught with the Goods 
A Peach and a Pair 
A False Beauty 
The Comet 

The Daughters of Men 
TA Girl and Two Boys 
Faces in the Night 
Fleur de Lys 
A Girl of the Seasons 
‘Jl Happy Pair 
Where the Road Divided 
Her Birthday Present 
The W'anderer 
Kathleen, the Irish 
The Warming 
Love, Speed and Thrills 
It Happened on Friday 
Love s Strategy 
The Dawn of a Tomorrow 
Cousin Billy 
Bad Man Mason 
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Honor, Thy Father 

The Way Out 

The Moth and the Flame 

The Valley of Silent Men 

The Old Derelict 

A Barnyard Flirtation 

The Valley of the Shadow 

The Trail of the Upper Yukon 

The Allen 

A Daughter’s Sacrifice 
A Gambling Rube 
A Message for Help 
The Turning of the Road 
Arizona 

The Turning Point 
The Other Man 
Neptune’s Daughter 
At the Flood Tide 
Betty’s Dream Hero 
Chains of Bondage 
i The Panther 
Daylight 
7 The Rivals 

Fair, Fat and Saucy 

The Sharpshooter 

Flight of a Night Bird 

Getting the Gardener’s Goat 

Her Convert 

Rags 

The Hidden City 
In Tangled Webs 
Keno, Bates. Liar 
-The Honeymooners 
The Birth of a Nation 
Lovers’ Post Office 
Their One Love 

Miss Joky 11 and Madame Hyde 
u On Dangerous Paths 

The Knight of the Trials 
The Last House 
Motherhood 

The Little Soldier Man 

Old Enough to Be Her Grandpa 

The Lost Treasure 

Petrof the Vassal 

The Darkening Trail 

A Bear Affair 

The Danger Line 

A Gentleman for a Day 

That Springtime Feeling 

Carmen 

A Midas of the Desert 

Around the Corner 

The Baby Show 

The Chasm 

The Better Way 

A Day on the Force 

The Terror of the Mountains 

The False Clue 

Tangled Paths 

Soldiers of Misfortune 

The Double Chase 

The Gilded Cage 

The Key to Possession 

Shore Acres 

The Road to Yesterday 
The Money-Sharks 
Old Man 
The Rounders 
The Little Blonde In Black 
Price She Paid 
A Bold Impersonation 
In the Purple Hills 
Between Dances 
A Change for the Better 
In Wildman’s Land 
The Captive 
Her Great Scoop 
In the Firelight 
The Kickout 
Movin’ Pitchers 
The Other Train 
The Figure in Black 
The Girl from the East 
■ After the Storm 


Pokes and Jabbs 

A Chase by Moonlight 

Around the World in Ten Minutes 

An Hour Before Dawn 

One of' our Girls 

Jordan is a Hard Road 

Old Heidelberg 

A Tale of the North West Mountt-d 

The Secret Sin 

The Criminal 

Hypocrites 

Fighting Bob 

The House of a Thousand Candtes 
Mumps 

A Dog’s Love 
Battle In the Clouds 
The Llttlest Rebel 
Cupid Takes a Taxi 
The Guilt 
In High Life 
Kidnapped at Church 
The Musician’s Daughter 
Putting One Over 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Lena Rivers 
A City Beautiful 
Business vs. Love 
The Black Mask 
Freckles 

House with Nobody in It 

My Lost One 

A Child of the Surf 

A Fireside Realization 

Mistakes Will Happen 

The Pretenders 

A Divine Decree 

Crossed Wires 

Gene of the Northland 

An Equal Chance 

The Idlers 

Little Grey Lady 

The New Butler 

Disappearing Necklace 

Lambs Gamble 

Officer C 6 G 

Playing with Fire 

A Flight for a Fortune 

Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight 

Frenchy 

In Old Town 

Last Days of Pompeii 

The Phantom Happiness 

The Record Breaker 

The Accomplice 

At the Sign of the Flaming Cro«a 

Damaged Goods 

The Hired Girl 

The Lion and the Mouse 

At the Hour of Dawn 

The Musician’s Daughter 

Over Night 

Absinthe 

A Crook’s Sweetheart 

Barren Gain 

For Cash 

The Lost Sermon 

Npt Wanted 

Playing Dead 

The Naked Truth 

Learning to be a Father 

Destiny’s Trump Card 

The Magic Note 

The Old Grouch 

Coincidence 

A Bunch of Keys 

Hypnotic Monkey. 

The Klondyke Bubble 
Over Secret Wires 
An Eavesdropper 
A City Beautiful 
The Belts of Death 
An Indian Legend 
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Each scene represents the 
name of a popular photoplay 
which will be found In the list 
on the opposite page. These 
Illustrations are not of scenes 
from the plays, but are of the 
titles. In case of a tie, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded to those 
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Write plainly below each picture the title which you think it best represents. 
L/ll lo Place your own name and complete address on the margin at the bottom of this 

page. Cut the leaf out and mail it to “Title Contest,” Photoplay Magazine, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago. Or you may send in your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 
Number your answers to correspond with the numbers of the pictures. We have eliminated from this 
contest all red tape and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. All answers must be mailed 
by February first. Awards for this list will be published in Photoplay Magazine. Look for this 
contest each month. 
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T a i 1 o r i n 
One’s 
Face 


MAKE-UP IN THE MOVIES: A TASK 
A PROBLEM, AN ENTIRELY NEW ART. 

By James Young 


(Illustrated by Photographs of the Actor-Director 
Himself, in a Variety of His Screen and 
Stage Characterizations) 


M ANY a picture play is made or 
ruined before the mirror in the 
dressing room; a dark assertion, 
which I will proceed to illuminate. 

In moving pictures we have to act be¬ 
fore a spectator absolutely accurate in his 
impressions of us, and he prints those im¬ 
pressions on his memory with merciless 
truth, in no wise distracted from his duty 
by any personal fondness for the actor. 
Not music, nor voice, nor incense tickle 
his ears and nose while we hoodwink his 
eyes. That spectator is the camera and the 
camera’s memory is the film. Rather fan¬ 


tastic meta 

phor, perhaps, but how 
many of us, watching our own work in the 
projecting room, compare the film to a ma¬ 
licious memory pointing out faults and 
reminding us of errors like a guilty con¬ 
science ! Furthermore that memory tells 
tales to the moving picture spectator—and 
there’s the rub. 

Moving picture audiences expect more 
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realism, more truth in pictures than ever 
was demanded of the stage. If they don’t 
get it they express their disapproval in the 
most emphatic way conceivable; they 
simply go to other picture plays that do 
give it to them. They quickly discover 
“faked” matter, and they take personal of¬ 
fense at faults in make-up and atmosphere. 
That explains why an actor spends much 
of his life in front of his make-up mirror; 
why the research department worries into 
nervous break-down; why producers spend 
thousands of dollars transporting compa¬ 
nies to the countries in which the story is 
laid. 

Once for the sake of realism, I remem¬ 
ber, I was going to sacrifice my dear friend, 
Templar Saxe’s suit of hair. 

“It’s for art, Templar,” I told him. 
“Come on now, like a good fellow, and 
w T e’ll buy you a nice toupee afterwards, and 
give you two hundred dollars as a bonus.” 

“Well, Jim,” he said, absent mindedly, 
for he was counting the money into his 
pocket, “it isn’t for the two hundred, you 
understand, but for your sake and art’s. 
The barber-ous thing shall be done.” 

Templar was to appear in a comedy by 
Sydney Drew, called “Beauty Unadorned.” 
Briefly, a millionaire has a daughter in love 
with a bogus count. Templar was the 
count. The millionaire, to break his daugh¬ 
ter of the attachment, decides to get her 
and the count aboard his yacht, and keep 
them there, until love is disillusioned or 
dies of ennui. Out at sea the millionaire 
peers into the count’s stateroom, one night, 
after the latter has retired, and sees just 
how false the noble person is. With a fish 
hook and cane he abstracts a toupee, false 
teeth, corset, glass eye and other beauty 
aids. Then a cry of “Ship’s sinking!” 
brings the “beauty unadorned” running on 
deck, into the arms of the girl, who of 
course is properly disillusioned. 

Now a false bald head, while not notice¬ 
able on the stage, is violently evident on 
the screen. I wanted to escape that. I 
was even willing to sacrifice Templar’s 
locks to escape it. Our contract was made. 
Imagine my consternation when Templar’s 
wife—he was newly married, too—came 
rushing upon me, her eyes crowded with 
tears and anger. She stamped her foot. 
I jumped two feet. 

“I will not permit it,” she said inex¬ 
orably. “I could not bear to w r ake up and 


see Templar’s bald head snuggled down 
in the pillow. It would remind me of 
something a hen laid. Then I would think 
of ham and eggs, and I just can’t bear 
ham. So there!” 

Now a false bald head had never been 
made which looked like anything but a 
false bald head. I was in despair. It was 
late and the “shooting” began next day. 
I thought of Plunket, the German wig- 
maker. 

“It is impossible,” I said, “but the Ger¬ 
mans are experts at doing the impossible.” 
I legged it for Plunket. He swore at being 
disturbed. I argued, and finally he set that 
methodical German head of his at work, 
and the thing was done. He made that 
bald wig with forehead, eye-brows and all, 
so that no blending was apparent except at 
the bridge of the nose, and that place he 
made to look like a spectacle mark. It was 
perfect. I made Templar give me back 
the two hundred. 

I remember the advent of yellow powder 
for make-up. My wife, Clara Kimball 
Young, had always used a pink powder, 
which resulted in a chalkiness of face, es¬ 
pecially for make-up. I think the yellow 
powder originated at the Biograph studios. 
Some extra girls introduced Mrs. Young to 
it, and the chalky defect was at once ob¬ 
viated. There is one thing it is necessary 
to combat all the time because of the per¬ 
sistence of women in the error. They do 
not seem able to restrain the barbaric desire 
to see their lips crimson with red, regard¬ 
less of advice, and the awful effect appar¬ 
ent in the pictures. They might as well 
paint their lips jet black. Good effects 
can be obtained by delicately outlining the 
lips with a light shade of red by which the 
shape may be improved. But the red 
should be blended and become lighter as it 
approaches the edges of the lips. 

The eyes in all cases should be made up, 
but differently from stage make-up. There 
should be shadows instead of decided lines 
around the eyes. Blue should never be 
used. Black is preferable. The eyelashes 
may be accentuated by a little black, but 
big globs are ruinous. 

One of the greatest achievements in 
make-up was that of Clara Kimball Young, 
on The Vitagraph World Tour, wherein 
each character that she represented was of 
a different nationality. She succeeded in 
submerging her individuality entirely in 
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At the right, a study of Mr. Young in an Ibsen 
play. Adjoining, his most notable comedy char¬ 
acterization , "Brown of Harvard, ,T 


her characterizations, the perfect Jap, the 
perfect Chinese, the perfect Samoan and 
Burmese. 

For the Burmese girl Mrs. Young went 
through an ordeal of make-up. It took 
two hours to dress her hair, with the as¬ 
sistance of a native hair-dresser. A wig 
was not worn, and it was necessary to 
paint Mrs. Young’s own hair with black 
masacro. Nearly the entire body was 
stained also. It took hours under the 
shower and the efforts of three or four 


native women to get this make-up off. 

In making up for pictures there is but 
one end in view, to make the character 
appear real, and avoid the semblance of 
artificiality. Acting for the pictures is not 
the only art in the play. There is another 
art, almost as important, that comes before 
any acting at all. And that is the art of 
faithful resemblance. For, as I said be¬ 
fore, a picture play can be made or ruined, 
especially ruined, right in front of the 
dressing room mirrors. 


Fourteen Cash Prizes 

F )R the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the pictures 
in our new Photoplay Title Contest we will award cash 
prizes, without any string whatever to them. You are not 
asked to buy anything or subscribe to anything. All you need 
to do is to send in vour answers. The first of these new 

Photoplay Title Contests 

will be found complete in this issue. It will give you the keen 
pleasure of an interesting game and a real money prize besides 
if you win. 

Look for this Contest each month. It is just another depart¬ 
ment of the national movie publication, presented solely for 
your entertainment and benefit. 
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Herbert Rawlinson, Blanche Ring Frances Ring Grace Cunard Winifred Kingston 

Canadian Mounted Police, in “Nobody Home. " in “Under Cover.' ’ in a Bridal Scene. in “Captain Courtesy “ 


“Puncher” Campeau Attends 
A Doll “Round-Up” 

By Grace Kingsley 


F RANK CAMPEAU, last week at- a doll and put him in the corral,” exclaimed 

tended a doll’s convention (sawdust Campeau. “Dressed it myself, yes’m. 

ones!) being held at one of the big Learned to sew in my cow-boy days, and 

hotels in Los Angeles, in behalf of sweet that doll’s some doll.” It was indeed 

charity. The dolls were all contributed “some doll,” but a very innocent looking 

by motion picture and stage stars who sent Trampas! 

in dolls representing such actors in well “What a calm lot! Say, there isn’t an 


known roles. 

Mr. Campeau, orig¬ 
inator of “Trampas” 
in “The Virginian,” 
with Dustin Farnum, 
admitted that he too 
had “cut out” a doll 
from “the herd in the 
store,” dressed it like 
“Trampas,” and sent 
it to the “doll round¬ 
up.” 

Mr. Campeau’s re¬ 
marks anent the said 
“round-up” were dis¬ 
tinctly amusing. 

“Yep, I ve branded Dorothy Gish and Frank Campeau in 



ounce of temperament 
in the whole bunch. 
Quiet as a deaf and 
dumb prayer-meeting. 
Camera registering 
peace hard enough to 
bust itself. 

“Did De Wolf Hop¬ 
per send a doll? He 
did. ‘They wanted me 
to auction off my doll,’ 
says Hopper, ‘but not 
I. Why should I send 
an innocent doll out 
into the cruel world 
all unprepared? If 
you can find a good 


“Jordan is a Hard Road. ” 
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home for a doll, where she will lead the 
sheltered life, and doesn’t pine her heart’s 
sawdust out longing for some one who 
understands her, well and good. No, sir, 
I shall buy that doll for my boy before 
the show begins.’ 

“And here’s Tully Marshall’s ‘Joe 
Brooks’ from ‘Paid in Full.’ Marshall 
never was round and chubby like that, I’ll 
bet. but the open-front clothes are all 
right- 

“And here’s Marie Doro’s double. 
Humph! Works its eyes, all right, but 
doesn’t begin to deliver Marie’s carefully 
arranged optical maneuvers. 

“If here isn’t Mae Marsh’s doll. Cute 
little trick, Mae. But that’s no child of 
Mae’s ; has a face as expressive as a hot- 
water bag. She’s got the cradles mixed. 
It’s Mae’s scenery all right,—little ging¬ 
ham dress of ‘little sister’ in ‘Birth of a 
Nation,’ and all that,—but it isn’t Mae. 

“And here’s a cold storage Orrin John¬ 
son! All dressed up like an Indian, too. 
Orrin, who wears biled shirts every day, 
and nearly bought a wrist-watch last week. 

“Who’s the office girl? Oh, Fay 


Tincher, of course,—and with her profes¬ 
sional chewing gum. Nothing the matter 
with Fay’s office girl, either, except her 
stenoging technique. 

“Next we have Lillian Gish, the lillie 
laureate of the silent drama. But this 
doll’s complexion isn’t a bit like Miss 
Lillian’s—the color comes but it doesn’t go. 

“Dorothy Gish, you say? Not a bit like. 
This sawdust queen looks as meek as a 
missionary at a cannibal convention. Who¬ 
ever saw Dorothy Gish like that? 

“And Rhea Mitchell, the sincere little 
clover blossom. 

“Also Seena Owen, still as feathers, yet 
clad as in ‘The Lamb,’ in which her tem¬ 
perament, you will remember, temped 
’round quite some. 

“An honest-to-goodness hand-painted 
leading lady, Norma Talmadge. But any 
time the charming Norma looks like that— 
Why, if she did. she’d have no more chance 
for screen prizes than a canary at a cat 
convention. 

“Sorry I must be going. It’s sure excit¬ 
ing to be playing gallery at a doll’s con¬ 
vention.” 
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JUST A FEW LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 

Copyright 1915 * 


Honest Opinion From the Front 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Editor. Rocks & Roses. 

Gentlemen:—Since you have invited com¬ 
ment upon plays and players, I am going to 
unburden my mind. First, the ambitiousless 
F. X. Bushman was once a real actor, quali¬ 
fied to play opposite the beautiful Beverly 
Bayne, but he now seems content to be sta¬ 
tionary and expressionless. I was formerly 
an ardent Bushman fan, but “The Silent Voice” 
was the last straw. 

Marguerite Clark appeals more to me than 
Mary Pick ford, but considering the adulation 
“Little Mary” enjoys, she seems remarkably 
unspoiled. Theda Bara is incomparable in 
Vampire parts but falls short on lighter roles. 
Blanche Sweet, tho much featured, like Bush¬ 
man, does much posing and little acting. 
Velma Whitman deserves more credit than 
she gets as also does Norma Talmadge. 

But I must return to the men, “God bless 
’em.” Carlyle Blackwell is splendid and he 
gets no credit from anyone. Success to your 
staff. Dorothy Bachelor. 

From a Jersey Quarry 

Patterson, N. J. 

My Dear Editor. 

You receive so many compliments for your 
magazine that I think you can stand a few 
criticisms. Of course I think your magazine 
great, but lately I’ve been so disappointed. 
What do you mean, Mr. Editor, by having 
such awful pictures on the cover? Please, 
please, have pretty colored photographs in¬ 
stead of handpainted faces. Your cover 
designs of Florence Lawrence, Beatrice 
Michelena, and others are great. Can’t we 
have more like them? 

Otherwise your magazine is great; see if 
you can have it twice a month. But please 
grant my cover request. With best wishes, 

Eve Nowicke. 


Warning From a Stungee 

Englewood, Colo. 

Photoplay Magazine. 

Where do photoplay schools and teachers 


get their stamps, wholesale or print them them¬ 
selves. Some of the schools are like an old 
coyote that is out here. Said coyote got one 
fat hen but still insists on getting more after 
he has been shot at twice. Schools and photo¬ 
play teachers are just the same; send them 
your address and they will make “U. S. 
richer.” They insist on getting your money 
same as the coyote wants the hens. How 
many readers have swallowed the bait? I did 
and got stung. If any reader has had any 
success, I’d be glad to hear from them. A 
constant reader, Ernest Reher. 


Give the Young ’Uns a Chanst! 

Providence, R. I. 
Editor of “Rocks and Roses.” 

Don’t think I can add anything in the line 
of originality to the praise of “Photoplay” 
each month, voiced by fans, but send my 
little “rose” right along anyway. 

At first I used to class it “one of the best,” 
now it is “The Best.” Congratulations on 
seeming to know the fan’s wants. You cer¬ 
tainly cater to them to their satisfaction. 

One “rock.” Please devote more space to 
exploiting some of the newer, younger players. 
The older ones have had more than their 
share of publicity in most cases. Best wishes, 

R. M. Monroe. 


“Used Your SoapTwo Years Ago —” 

Montclair, N. J. 

Editor of Photoplay. 

Altho Tam not a regular subscriber to the 
Photoplay Magazine, I buy it every month. 
I read it once two years ago and have not 
missed it for one month since. It grows better 
each month, and from cover to cover I find 
no place to criticize. Sincerely. 

Esther Kapelsohn. 


Rose for F. X’s. Bush 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

Editor Photoplay Magazine. 

Dear Sir: It is not alone the earnest and 
forceful portrayal of character given by Mr. 
Bushman that impresses me, but the absolute 
cleanness of every act and gesturq, his innate 
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refinement which is so satisfying to right 
thinking spectators. There is room for im¬ 
provement along this line in a few of our so- 
called screen stars. A star sheds a pure light. 

Yours, Helen Horan. 


A Suggestion 


Editor Photoplay Magazine. 

Dear Editor: I 
have been reading 
your magazine for 
over a year and have 
introduced it to three 
of my friends. Wish¬ 
ing your magazine 
the greatest of suc¬ 
cesses, I remain 
your constant reader, 

Miss Rose Shein. a 


“Following 
Mary Around” 

Roxburg, Mass. 

Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine. 

Gentlemen: I saw ^ i ^ 

Mary Pick ford in Photoplay In a Peach Orchard 
“Esmeralda” last 

night and I was ter- Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ribly disappointed. Editor, Photoplay Magazine. 

There was no story Gentlemen: Words cannot express the delight 
to it all—merely fol- we take in reading your very excellent magazine, 
lowing Mary around. J ust to sJl0w you how much we enjoy it, we are 
Why don’t they give sending you a picture which we took at an out- 
her something as with Photoplay as one of our “entertain- 

good as “Helene of ers.” Hoping your success will continue, 
the North.” That Respectfully yours, 

was perfectly grand. The Five Photoplay Fans, 

We all love “Little Per Rae Schatz. 

Mary” but I do wish - 

we could see her in something good. can say is, she’s the 

Respectfully, C. G. Crooks. greatest of them all. T 


Bronx, N. Y. 


^ w 

S 


Scoldings Do Us Good 

Toronto, Canada. 
Editor Photoplay Magazine. 

Dear Sir: It was really owing to your 
“Chaplin Story” in Photoplay that first in¬ 
duced me to get the magazine, but in October 
number were you not a little hard in yoor 
remarks regarding Mr. Chaplin’s saving hab¬ 
its. It takes brains to make money and it 
takes even more ability to keep it when you 
do get it. To hear anyone laugh heartily at a 

____ stage comedy is very 

rare but when Chap- 
lin plays are put on 
y it is a different story! 

„ ^ Fifty thousand peo- 

pie saw “Tillie’s 
»°Tof% * Punctured Romance” 

r ^ here—a record for 

* X Toronto. Hope you 

wo . nt be angry at my 
objections but the 
A ^ “saving lecture” may 

' V ^w j do you some good 

w iY m\ too. 

. Wlj Harry P. Carr. 

'w L Anent “Little 

Mary” 

3 each Orchard Chicago, ill. 

, _ _ _ _ Photoplay Maga- 

Brooklyn, N. Y. zine. 

iZINE * Dear Sirs: The 

mot express the delight story a bout Little 
very excellent magazine. Mary in your last is- 
uch we enjoy it, w*e are sue was great, and 
nch we took at an out- ever since finishing 
one of our entertain- it p ve waited impa- 
ss will continue, ticnt l y for the com . 

y yours, ing issue. It’s im- 

!ve Photoplay Fans, possible to tell you 
r Rae Schatz. just w hat I think of 

Little Mary. All I 


Movied to Matrimony 

Mrs. John Gray, of Wadesboro, N. C., sends 
us the following clipping from the Charlotte, 
N. C., Observer : 

RETURNED TO SHOW. 

Mr. Roan Lowe and Miss Pearl Huntley 
Wed. 

Wadesboro. Oct. 16.—Evidently the influ¬ 
ence of the “movies” brought about the time, 
the place and the girl for Mr. Roan Lowe last 
night about 8:30, for as he and Miss Pearl 
Huntley were at the “movies” they suddenly 
decided to make one of the love scenes a real¬ 
ity and hastened to the home of Rev. S. M. 
Hanff, the Episcopal rector, and were united 
in marriage. After the ceremony they returned 
to the ^playhouse and resumed their seats. Mr. 
Lowe is a member of the city police force and 
his bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. 
L. Huntley. 


- Little Mary. All I 

can say is, she’s the dearest, sweetest, and 
greatest of them all. There is no one as good 
as, or better than Mary Pick ford and I am 
sure that there are millions that agree. With 
the best wishes in the world to THE magazine, 
I remain, 

Without a Name. 

We Don’t Get Many—That’s Why 

New York City. 
Editor Photoplay Magazine. 

You have a department called “Rocks and 
Roses” but very few “Rocks” gain an en¬ 
trance to it. Sincerely, Anonymous. 

Danger! Is He a Mexican? 

El Paso, Texas. 

Editor Photoplay. 

While looking at a news stand the other 
day I took a glance at Photoplay Magazine. 
I ran over the pages in haste, and found out 
that it was the very thing I was looking for. 
In my opinion is the magazine that brings the 
best information about the movies. Very truly, 
Manuel Anchondo. 
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T niS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of Photoplay Magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are eager to serve you, but 
don't ask foolish questions: don't ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. Write on 
one side of your paper only; put your name and 
address on each page; always sign your name, but 
give a title for use in the magazine. Your 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
as possible. Don't send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
questions. Address your letters to “Questions 
and Answers. Photoplay Magazine, Chicago.” 


D. C. B., Lincoln, Nbb.—“Y ou probably have 
answered these questions before but I am a new 
reader of your magazine." That is the spirit; a 
new reader has hundreds of questions and even 
if they have been answered In a previous issue it 
makes no difference—ask them anyway. Older 
members of Photoplay Magazine family remem¬ 
ber when they first became interested in moving 
pictures. They know how badly they wanted 
to know things and they will not mind seeing 
answers repeated sometimes, we are sure. No, 
Blanche Sweet is not married and she is the 
only member of her family in films. She is a 
Chicagoan of American parentage. Edith Storey’s 
home Is in New York and she plays at the Vita- 
graph studio in Brooklyn. 


El A. B., Silver Plume, Colo. —Yes. Thanhouser 
produced a version of “Carmen," quite awhile ago 
and the cast is interesting on account of the well 
known names contained in it. Marguerite Snow 
was Carmen, (played for Lasky by Farrar and for 
Fox by Bara) ; William Russell was Escamillo, 
the toreador: William Garwood, was Don Jose 
(played by Wally Reid for Lasky) : Jack Adolphi 
was Morales, an officer; and Peggy Reed was 
Carmen's adversary in the cigarette factory. 
Pastia, the tavern keeper, is not included, nor is 
Don Jose's sweetheart, Michaela. 


C. C., Roxbury, Mass. —Eleanor Ames, the sis¬ 
ter of the football hero, in “The Mating," is 
Margaret Thompson; the girl who dared fate 
itself and won a lover was Bessie Barriscale; and 
the girl who disliked her so was Enid Markey. 
Oh. yes, and the football hero who proved such a 
good conspirator was Lewis J. Cody. Conway 
Tearle has appeared in quite a number of the 
Famous Players' releases in the last few months 
and will undoubtedly appear in more. Typewrit¬ 
ten ? Always: to receive any consideration at all 
a manuscript simply must be typewritten. 


J. S., Kalamazoo, Mich. —Your Information is 
correct, for neither Earle Williams nor Anita 
Stewart is married. Young Stuyvesant, in “Aris¬ 
tocracy" was William Roselle, and he played the 
part of Ramon in “The Million.” He is with one 
of the Mutual companies and is appearing on 
their program. “The Key to Yesterday, ’ featuring 
Carlvle Blackwell was released Just a year ago. 
Regarding the stupendous task of securing a suit¬ 
able vehicle for Mary Pickford each month, read 
the comment in “The Shadow Stage" on page 89 
of the December issue. This is a comment that 
applies to many other stars as well but especially 
to her because of her preeminent position. 


L. W. II., Montgomery, Ala.— David Belasco is 
one of America’s most noted playwrights and theat¬ 
rical producers: his is the artistic genius which 
has planned and directed the production of some 
of the supreme dramatic conceptions of the Amer¬ 
ican stage. Sir Arthur Wing Pinero Is one of 
the leading, If not the foremost, English drama¬ 
tist ; one whose plays have been recognized mas 
terpieces for many years. George M. Cohan is an 
American actor, dramatist and producer, noted for 
his musical comedy efforts. Eugene Walter is a 
modern American playwright whose efforts have 
been principally devoted to drama, in many cases 
dealing with domestic problems. These men whom 
you mention are four of the most prominent mod¬ 
ern dramatists, and their efforts cover nearly all 
phases of dramatic effort—it is a very representa¬ 
tive group. 


Quality Pictures Corporation is in the mar¬ 
ket for two and five reel feature plays to vehicle 
Francis X. Bushman. They want genuine interest 
first and foremost and desire completed scenarios 
with synopsis. Send manuscripts to the scenario 
department, 228 West 35th Street, New York City. 


H. M. Y., Atlanta, Ga.— In “The Unafraid." the 
two brothers were House Peters and Page Peters. 
House Peters has appeared In numerous films, 
probably the most successful being “The Girl of the 
Golden West," “The Captive," and “The Warrens 
of Virginia." Page Peters is with Pallas pictures 
and will be seen on the same programme with 
Famous Players, Lasky and Morosco plays. 


J. B., Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Neither the An¬ 
swer Man nor Captlan Peacocke can take the 
time to criticize manuscripts; it has been found 
absolutely out of the question to try to do so, and 
readers should not send plays to us, nor write 
letters of inquiry to us regarding photoplay mat¬ 
ters. Keep right on studying Captain Peacocke’s 
“Hints.” Make a note book and jot down ideas 
that come to you in studying them. Analyze your 
own plays in the light of Captain Peacocke’s arti¬ 
cles ; size up the films you see and determine 
wherein they are deficient, and wherein they are 
good. Ask yourself “Why was this play good or 
bad, and how could I have improved ft?” And 
another thing, go to your public library and get 
the books which are available on the drama, and 
allied subjects; they are the very best sort of 
reading. Too many of the books offered the public 
run to mechanical forms and matters useless to a 
person who has the broader dramatic foundation 
to stand upon. There is no magic in the word 
“photo”—you are interested in “drama.” Study it. 
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J. E. T.. Ogden. Utah. —Helen Holmes of “Haz¬ 
ards of Helen" fame, is now with Mutual; the 
Helen Holmes playing London in “Kick In” is an¬ 
other person, an actress of the “legitimate” stage. 
By an odd coincidence their names are identical. 
Helen-of-tbe-Films is a Chicagoan, the daughter of 
Otis E. Holmes, and was born June 19, 1893. 
She has had no stage experience whatever, going 
from Keystone to Kalem to Universal, and now 
to Signal of Mutual. 


L. W. Rochester, N. Y.—Carter De Haven and 
Flora Parker De Haven, who have been filmed by 
Universal recently, are husband and wife. They 
have been well known on the legitimate and 
vaudeville stage for many years. 


E. B., Vancouver. —“Just a little letter from 
one who is very interested in Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine. It is only since becoming a reader that I 
have taken so much interest in the movies, and 
I want to drop you a line of appreciation to¬ 
night.” This Is the experience of thousands; their 
Interest in moving pictures has gone hand in hand 
with their Interest in Photoplay Magazine. 


M. K., Salem, Orbg. —We have noted all of 
your requests and we shall be glad to give you 
pictures and Interviews through the magazine Just 
as soon as possible. Tell “the bunch” they can 
count on it. 


D. M. S., Santa Ana, Calif. —“Emmy of Stork’s* 
Nest” and “Barbara Fritchie” are Mary Miles 
Minter’s two latest pictures. Carlyle Blackwell 
is with the World and has dark eyes and hair. 


R. E. V., Springfield. Mars. —In “The Cup of 
Life,” the two 6isters are Bessie Barriscale and 
Enid Markey, the former the blonde, the latter 
the brunette. Bessie Barriscale was the wife who 
came to realize money was but a small part of 
life. In “The Golden Claw,” an Ince-Triangle; 
and Enid Markey was Kalanitceo , the Princess of 
the South Sea Isle in “Aloha Oe,” opposite Wil¬ 
lard Mack. 


G. M. W., Glen Ridgr N. J.—Instead of send¬ 
ing us clippings from pictures, mention the names 
of some plays in which this person appears and 
we shall gladly tell you who it is. Gladden James 
is the man, but we can not tell from the picture 
who is playing opposite. You will find the address 
you wisn in the Directory. Vivian Gray In “The 
Awakening” was Dorothy Leeds and Jo was 
Anita Stewart. 


E. A D.. Buffalo. —There is an Interview with 
Theda Bara in the September Issue of Photoplay 
Magazine, and we will glady send you a copy on 
receipt of the usual 15c. Your information is 
very interesting and we are pleased to have it on 
file. 


S. P., Putnam, Conn. —We have not interviewed 
Maurice Costello in quite awhile but undoubtedly 
shall before long. Why don’t you write him at 
the Vitagraph office regarding the pictures? 


W. H. B., New Haven, Conn. —Gladys Hulette 
and Pat O’Malley took the leading roles in “What 
Happened on the Burbuda” (an Edison). “Rags,” 
a Famous Players’ with Mary Pickford, was filmed 
in and around Los Angeles. We do not have fig¬ 
ures on the salaries of the Fairbanks Twins or 
Jimmie Cruze: salaries as a rule are matters 
between the parties only. “What They Really 
Get,” by Karl K. Kitchen in October Photoplay 
Magazine gives more information regarding sala¬ 
ries than any other article ever written. 


A. E. C.. Flint, Mich. —“The Flying Twins,” 
and “The Patriot and the Spy” were both Than- 
houser productions released several months ago. 
In the former the twins were Madeline and Marlon 
Fairbanks; their father was Harry La Pearl; 
and their aunt and their protector, Nellie Parker 
Spaulding and Boyd Marshall. In the latter, the 
patriot was Jimmie Cruze; the spy, Alphonse 
Ethier: and the patriot’s wife. Marguerite Snow. 
This picture was filmed near Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


P. I.. West Bend, Wis.—T he girl, the mysteri¬ 
ous unknown, on page 83 of the September issue 
is Gertrude McCoy. This was answered on page 
158 of the October number, but it seems to have 
escaped many of our readers. So once more, and 
for all, Gertrude McCoy. 


Equitable M. P. Corporation announces that it 
is in the market for stories, either in synopsis or 
scenario form, that will make five reel features. 
They say that they are willing to pay high prices 
for stuff that is really worth while. Send manu¬ 
scripts to the scenario department, 130 West 46th 
St., New York City. 


A. G., Houston, Texas. —Unless you happen to 
be personally acquainted with the scenario editor, 
never address him by name. Just send your 
manuscripts to the scenario department of a com¬ 
pany and they will receive full consideration, even 
better consideration, as this method is more busi¬ 
ness like. 


E. I. H., Gilroy, Calif. —No. Indeed, Mae 
Marsh was not killed during the filming of “The 
Birth of a Nation.” She came through all the 
horrors of that film war unscathed ana ready to 
die a thousand times for her admirers. In the 
earlier stages of the photoplays, dialogue was en¬ 
tirely impromptu if used at all, but, as pointed out 
in the September issue of Photoplay Magazine 
(page 73) it has become an indispensable part of 
the production of every film at the present day. 
It Is natural for people to talk as they go through 
their parts and it greatly adds to the ease and 
therefore the effectiveness of the presentation. 


B. H., Jordan, Penna. —Refer to the Directory 
for Philadelphia film companies and look over the 
theatre advertisements in the Philadelphia news¬ 
papers for announcements regarding musical come¬ 
dies In that city. 


J. R. C., Elizabeth, N. J.—Mary Miles Minter 
was born April 1, 1902, down at Shreveport. 
Louisiana. Her first appearance before the public 
was with Nat Goodwin in “Cameo Kirby,” later 
in “A Fool There Was,” and then “The LIttlest 
Rebel,” with Dustin and William Farnum but 
she has forsaken the stage and will next be seen 
in “Barbara Fritchie.” She has a sister, Margaret 
Shelby, who is playing with the “War Brides” 
company on the road. Isobel, in Selig’s “Coyote,” 
is Norma Nichols. 


G. G. B., Attleboro, Mass. —“Where the Trail 
Divides” was a Lasky film and Robert Edeson 
and Winifred Kingston played the roles of “/Tote” 
and Be88 Rowland. Miss Kingston did not play 
In “The Rose of the Rancho,” but she did play 
MolUe Wood opposite Dustin Farnum In “The 
Virginian.” In Lubin’s “Lion and the Mouse,” 
the Money King is George Soule Spencer; his son. 
Gaston Bell; Judge Ros8more f 8 daughter, Ethel 
Clayton; Mrs. Gordon , Lilie Leslie. 


F. H., Anniston, Ala. —Marguerite Courtot, Ka- 
lem’s petite ray of smiling sunshine, is unmar¬ 
ried. She may try matrimony some day but she 
shakes her head dubiously when it is mentioned. 
Dorothy Gish Is at Triangle’s Fine Arts studio. 


A. G., Jamaica, N. Y.—Jean Southern is with 
the Fox people and their address is in the Di¬ 
rectory; she was Louise in “Two Orphans,” and 
Theda Bara was the other sister, william Far¬ 
num was born in Boston. 


J. R., Savannah. Ga. —“Joe Martin Turns ’Em 
Loose” was the name of a two reel Universal wild 
animal picture. Joe Martin is an orang-outang, 
and his mischievous nature causes all the trouble 
—he turns all the animals loose, after he escaped 
from the old maid. 


R. D., Nejw York City and E. R., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. —Edith Storey, of the Vitagraph. is five 
feet five and a brunette. The “Dust of Egypt” is 
one of her late plays. Why do you not write Clsra 
Kimball Young at the World Film Company’s office 
and see if you can get a photograph from her? 
She would probably be glad to answer your letter 
at least. 
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15000 Home Things—3^ a Day 


Credit Without Asking 
No References Required 

You are welcome to credit on home things 
here—one to three years* time. 

There is no red tape. No references are re. 
quired. Simply ask for our Bargain Book and 
your Credit Card will come with it. Then order 
what you wish here on open charge account. 

Your Own Terms 

Pay as you get your money. Most wage- 
earning customers pay a little each month. 
Farmers pay when they sell their crops. Simply 


tell ns how you wish to pay, and let us make 
terms to suit. 

1 to 3 Years’ Time 

Even on small orders we allow a year to 
pay. On larger orders up to three years. No 
extra price, no interest. 

We furnish millions of homes, so our pur¬ 
chasing power is enormous. We guarantee to 
save you from 15 to 50 per cent under any 
other prices, or an average of 30 per cent. All 
goods are shipped on 30 days’ trial under that 
guarantee. If we don’t make that saving, 
return them. 


Pay Nothing for a Month 


QilvAr Our Bargain Book offers a 

OllYCi JCI » »“• SilverSet free—Knives,forks 
and spoons. It tells how any woman can get it without 

_1000 Spring- Styles for Women. 


lPfesslMaii.^temS 

Address ________ 




809 W. 35th Street, Chicago 

Check which catalog* you want 



Your Own Terms—1 to 3 Years 
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D. B., Knoxville, Tenn., G. M. L., Yonkers, 
N. Y., and E. B., St. Paul. —The Capt. Ford men¬ 
tioned in the November issue on page 73 in the 
article “Locations.” is one of the Lasky staff in 
Hollywood, and not Francis Ford, who is with 
Universal. Henry B. Walthall is with Essanay’s 
Chicago studio and should be addressed in care of 
the company. 


H. J. S., Chicago. —Jewel Hunt is a recent 
(comparatively) addition to the Vitagraph stock 
company, coming to them without stage or screen 
experience, though long a dancer in New York 
City, where she maintained a studio having a 
rather extensive clientele. 


F. W., Dormont, Penna., and A. B., Montreal. 
—Betty in “Her Choice,” was Frances NeMoyer 
and Harry , her sweetheart, was Raymond McKee. 
You will undoubtedly find interviews with several 
of your dozen within the next few issues. Watch 
for them. 


M. W., Tulsa, Okla.— Thelma Salter Is the 
youngster who is kidnapped in “An Alien,” the 
Ince filming of George Behan’s stage success, “The 
Sign of the Rose.” She has apoeared in several 
recent Triangle releases. Blanche Sweet was in¬ 
terviewed in the April Issue where she was the 
“Girl on the Cover.’ 7 


B. M., Calgary, Alta. —“Marrying Money,” 
played by Clara Kimball Young and Chester 
Barnett, was filmed In New York state. W. W. 
Jefferson, son of the late Joe Jefferson (Rip Van 
Winkle), played the part of James Sweeny , In the 
supporting cast. 


E. W. F., St. Augustine. Fla. — Father Kelly in 
“The Rosary,” was Frank Clark, who may be 
addressed in care of the Selig studio in Los 
Angeles. 


M. M. M., Kansas City. —Lou Tellegen, who 
took the principal role in “The Explorer,” is now 
being seen in “The Unknown,” another Lasky film. 
Elsie Janis is not doing pictures Just at the present 
time, but probably will come back at the end of 
the New York season. House Peters is playing 
with Lubin at present and is to be seen a little 
later In “The Great Divide.” Triangle has just 
released “Between Men,” a William Hart-House 
Peters film. Beatriz Michelena has recently com¬ 
pleted “The Unwritten Law,” and is playing In 
“The Woman Who Dared,” for future release. 

L. L. L., New York City. —Henry B. Walthall 
plays the son, after reaching maturity. In 
“Temper.” You have written Florence LaBadie 
twice and never received an answer? Funny 
world—but why worry ! 


E. P., New Orleans. —We are inclined to believe 
you have given us an incorrect name as we can 
find no trace of such a party. Kindly verify it. 
Max Figman and Lolita Robertson, however, are 
at present appearing in the Pathe “Wallingford 
series ” in which Miss Robertson portrays Violet , 
Mr. Figman, Blackie Daw, and Burr McIntosh, 
J. Rufus Wallingford. 


E. L. K.. Cincinnati, and D. McD. Eugene, 
Oreg.—T om Forman is unmarried. Claire Whit¬ 
ney is still with the Fox films, with the company 
that is working on pictures down in Bermuda and 
no date has been set for their return. She is the 
American girl in the recent Fox “Galley Slave.” 


A. K., Chevy Chase, D. C.—Mary Plckford has 
no middle name, except Plckford now that her last 
name is Moore. The series of stories about her 
In the recent issues of Photoplay Magazine have 
covered all your questions, we feel sure. 


B. H„ Chicago, B. B., Elkhart. Ind., and B. K., 
Roxbury, Mass. —W T e advise no one to submit mere 
synopses of plays to the film companies. In every 
ease the complete scenario should be prepared, and 
of course, to this there should be attached a brief, 
snappy synopsis of the story. Complete your 
work; do not leave it half done. Bessie Eyton and 
not Edith Storey played the part of Helen Chester 
in “The Spoilers, and a very Interesting story 
about her is to be found in this Issue of Photoplay 
Magazine. 


K., Chicago. —Charlie Chaplin didn't **have a 
part” in “Tillie’s Punctured Romance;'* he was 
naif the show! Marie Dressier was the other half. 
This was a six reel Keystone, the last one Chaplin 
played in for that company and is certainly’ a 
monumental piece of comedy work. 


S. R., Overbrook, Pa.—B oth those plays are 
Powers productions on Universal programme, bat 
the girls are different persons; In “The Amber 
Vase/’ Doris Pawn is the girl who escapes by 
posing as a model and In “The Toymaker of Ley¬ 
den,” Edith Roberts is the femme. 


Helen, Bn Route. —Correct. Florence LaBadie 
and Peggy Burke played in “When The Fleet 
Sailed,” and Peggy Burke and Hattie Williams 
(her maid) in “Gloriana’s Getaway.” 


A. R., Montreal, and E. W. M.„ New Oxford. 
Pa. —Universal City is very near Los Angeles and 
is reached by a comparatively short ride from t*iat 
city. There is no truth In any of the rumors that 
Charlie Chaplin is dead, dear, dumb..or anything 
else except, very very funny. Gertrude McCoy was 
the girl In “On The Stroke of Twelve,” and Arthur 
was Richard Tucker; Gertrude McCoy wrote this 
play under the name of Gertrude Lyon. 


R. R., Dixon, III., and M. H. M., Los Angeles. 
—Ralph Lewis, in “The Birth of A Nation,” por¬ 
trayed Hon. Austin Stoneman , the leader of the 
House t who was the man with the cane, the father 
of Elsic Stoneman (Lillian Gish). A. D. Sears has 
played in one or two recent Triangle plays. 


The Musical score from “The Birth of A 
Nation,” has never been published as a volume and 
we doubt if it is to be obtained. So much of it is 
not original, you know. The double photography 
as used in “Secret Sin,” with Blanche Sweet is 
nothing new; it has been used many times in the 
past. 


A. R. B., Los Angeles. —Pronounce “Michelena** 
as though it were spelled Mick-el-ain-ya. with the 
accent on the third syllable. She is still with the 
California M. I*. Corp., which releases its films 
through the World programme. 


C. M. C., Baltimore. —Yes, we are still able to 
supply the August, 1914. issue of Photoplay 
Magazine. That was tne one that featured 
Florence LaBadie on the cover and there was an 
interview with numerous pictures. The cast of 
“Madame Butterfly,” is given among the casts of 
stories herein. 


N. D.. Toronto, and N. R., Troy, N. Y.—Thomas 
Chatterton is with Universal, Shorty Hamilton at 
Ineeville and Thelma Salter also at Inceville. Y T es. 
Helen Holmes was actually tied to the driving rod 
of a moving engine in one of the “Hazaras of 
Helen,” and was laid up in the hospital for a we k 
as a result of it. However, she is Just as reckless 
as ever in “The Girl and the Game.” her new 
Mutual serial, which is to run through fifteen num¬ 
bers. The telegraph office used in the Hazards is 
a portable duplicate of one of the offices in Los 
Angeles, and is carried to whatever point the com¬ 
pany desires to use it. 


J. A.. LaCrossb, Wis. —Mary Pickford’s eyes are 
brown, always have been and probably always will 
be. You refer to Marjorie Daw in “The Puppet 
Crown,” in which Ina Claire and Carlyle Blackwell 
took the leading roles. 


B. R., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and M. H., Los 
Angeles, —You may use the following addresses: 
Jack Richardson, American Film Mfg. Co., Santa 
Barbara; Marguerite Clark. Famous Players. New 
York; Pearl White, Pathe, New York; Edna Mayo 
IOssnnay, Chicago, and you may write David 
Belasco in care of Photoplay Magazine. Mary 
Plckford has never played “Helena of the North 
It's a Marguerite Clark. 


L. C.. Johnsonburo. Pa. — Leila , the spy, in 
“When the Fleet Sailed,” was Peggy Burke, and 
the other girl was Florence LaBadie. Charlie 
Chapin appeared in a great many Keystone films, 
and in many of them his make-up was quite 
different from that which he ordinarily uses at 
present. 
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S uppose a 

good job were 

open where you 
work. Could you fill it? Could you jump right in and 
make good, or would the boss have to pass you up be¬ 
cause you lacked training? 


Could 
you fill 

his 
shoes 


The man who is offered the big job is the man who has trained 
himself to hold it before it is offered to him. 

Don’t take chances on being promoted, don’t gamble on making good 
when your opportunity comes. If you want a big job that carries 
responsibility and pays good money, get ready for it. 

Pick out the job you want in the work you like best. Then start 
right now to get, through the International Correspondence Schools, 
the training mat will prepare you to hold it. 


Thousands of men have advanced 
through I. C. S. training to the very 
jobs they wanted most. What these 
men have done you can do. All the 
I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you and train you in 
your spare time in your own home. 

The job you want is within your 
reach. I. C. S. training will win it 
for you. The thing to do now is 
make your start. Mark the attached 
coupon and get it into the mail. 
Don’t let a moment waste. Here’s 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6451* Scranton, Pa. 


Hi 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 


. Box 6451 SCRANTON, PA. 

I Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


In 

I 

m 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING □ ADVERTISING 
I Electric Lighting ~ Window Trimming 

(Electric Railways Show Card Writing 

lectric Wiring " Lettering and 8lga P^* 

'elephone Expe rt “ ILLUSTRATING 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING " DESIGNING 
Mechanical Drafting “ BOOKKEEPING 

Shop Practice _ Stenography aad Tj 

Gaa Enginea " Higher Accounting 

CIVIL ENGINEERING “ Railway Accounting 

Serrayias and lapping “ Commercial Law 
MINE FOREMAN AND 8UPT. I GOOD ENGLISH 

Metal Mining _ Teachera Course 

STATIONARY ENGINEERING “ English Branches 
Marin e Eng ineering ~ CIVIL SERVICE 

IHTTECTURE 


jARCl_ 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Engineering 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
, Sheet Metal Worfcar 

□salesmanship 


Name. 


_ Railway Mall Clerk 
_ AGRICULTURE 
_ POULTRY 
_ Textile Manufecturj 
_ Navigation 


Uauto running 

LJ Motor Beat Manning [ 


Present 

Occupation- 


Street 
and No. 


4 city- 


-Statau 
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S. W. P., Louisville. Ky.—D onald Brian, who 
took the leading role in Lasky’s “Voice In the 
Fog,” was born In St. John’s, Newfoundand, Feb. 
17, 1880. He received his education in Boston, 
and made his debut in 1896, at Lawrence, Mass., 
in “Shannon of the 6th.” Following that he 
played leading juvenile parts in several produc¬ 
tions, but is best known through the role of Prince 
Danilo in “The Merry Widow.” which he played 
during the season of 1907-1908 and also 1909. 
Next following “The Merry Widow” he originated 
the part of Freddy 8 my the in “The Dollar Prin¬ 
cess. and this year has been playing in “The 
Girl From Utah.” 


J. G. B., Toronto. —The Metro Pictures Corpora¬ 
tion is a distributing company which supplies the 
films produced by several studios, as Popular Plays 
and Players, Rolfe Photoplays, Inc., Columbia 
Pictures Corporation and Quality Pictures Cor¬ 
poration. The old gentleman in “Esmeralda” is 
Fuller Melllsh. Of Rider Haggard’s works, at 
least two, “Jess” and “She,” have been the sub- 

I ects of photoplays, both by Thanhouser. Of 
bsen’s, “The Laay From the Sea,” “Ghosts,” 
“The Pillars of Society” and “A Doll’s House.” 
have been filmed, the first and last by Thanhouser 
and the other two by Majestic. 


L. G.. Chicago. —Yes. In “A Night in the 
Show” Chaplin plays two roles. He is the dis¬ 
reputable individual in the gallery who displays 
such utter disregard for his safety—that is from 
everything except fire, playing the brave and be¬ 
fuddled fireman when the proper time arrives—and 
of course he is the force inside the mustache and 
dress suit that causes the dress suit to get into 
all the difficulties in the orchestra circle. Quite a 
novel combination to see the two roles which are 
so entirely different. 


M. S., San Diego, and L. J. H., W t inona, Minn. 
—Marie Walcamp and Wellington Playter took the 
leads in “Coral, a September Universal, and the 
rest of the cast included Ruby Cox, Rex De Ros- 
selli Titus, Sherman Bainbridge and Mrs. Playter. 
We have no record of such a player under either 
name and can therefore tell you nothing about 
him. Mary Miles Minter should be addressed in 
care of Metro’s New York office. 


Stowaways Working Their Passage. “I am 
tired of seeing men in plays—heroes, villains or 
whoever they may be—stow away flowers, parcels, 
money, notes, letters (even certain kinds of auto¬ 
mobiles) in their shirt bosoms. No man ever did 
such a thing. Can’t they be prevailed upon to use 
their coat and (ahem) pants pockets for that pur¬ 
pose, as men do, and have done since they aban¬ 
doned Edenistic costume?” Thus A. V. P., of 
Atchison, Kansas, expresses his feelings. At this 
point we suggest that perhaps the Kansas Board of 
Censors have ordered pockets cut out, thus widen¬ 
ing the scope of censorship to include men’s fash¬ 
ions. Y’ou never can tell what action their 
righteous conception of themselves may prompt. 


G. M. W., Glen Ridge. N. J. Robert Waintcright 
In “Sold,” was Julian L’Estrange and Bryant was 
Thomas Holding. You are thinking of Julian 
Eltinge, who is noted for his portrayal of feminine 
roles on the “legitimate” stage. 


F. M.. Baltimore, and A. T., Santa Crcz, 
Calif. “The Secretary of Frivolous Affairs,” was 
an American film, a Mutual Masterpiece, May Alli¬ 
son being the Secretary. Her sister Josephine was 
Blanche Light; Mrs. Hazard, her son Hap, and her 
daughter were Lillian Gonzalez, Harold Lockwood 
find Carol Halloway. There will be a William 
Shay interview in one of the next few issues and 
we know you will like it very much. 


R. L. J., Richmond, Va., and A. J., Omaha. 
Pearl White comes from Missouri: Cleo Madison 
from Bloomington, Illinois. Miss Madison, we un¬ 
derstand, will be glad to send you a photograph if 
you write her. but we hope that you will not feel 
she should do so free of charge. It is a small Item 
but it amounts to many hundreds of dollars in 
the course of a year and players find it a real 
burden. Yes, Marguerite Snow will send you a 
photograph, but she, too, is a friend of yours, 
whom you should not impose upon. You may pur¬ 
chase the “Trey o’ Hearts,” from your book store. 


G. C.. Kingston, N. Y., and T. M. C. M.. New 
York City. Write Anita Stewart in Vitagrapb’s 
care, and Miss Farrar in care of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine. The other addresses are given under vari¬ 
ous initials in this issue. Photoplay Magazine 
has no individual pictures or photographs of play¬ 
ers for sale. 


B. A. D., Montreal, and B. B. P., Fayette¬ 
ville, N. Y.—Wally Reid is very nearly, if not 
quite, six feet, and in a dramatic way his height 
has been increasing very rapidly in the last couple 
of months. Jack Pickford is five feet seven. Helen 
Gardner is playing in Universal programme films. 


J. M. C., Cleveland. —Very sorry, indeed, but 
the “Doubles Contest” has closed, as it was con¬ 
ducted for the one number of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine only. The picture you offer as a double of 
Enid Markey is very striking In its resemblance. 


F. M., Malvern. Australia. That Keystone 
with Fatty and Mable, entitled “Sea Nymphs,” 
was filmed at Balboa Beach, near Los Angeles. 
You have heard of the Great Seal? Well, that is 
the one that plays In this picture—his playing is 
notorious. He has been tamed and trained to do 
most anything except tensely dramatic roles. 
“When Ambrose Dared Walrus.'’ is a Swain-Conk- 
lin Keystone and the girl was Mlnta Durfee. We 
arise to remark who wouldn’t have started a 
rumpus! 


A Recent Book that has come to the Editor’s 
Desk is “The Art of the Moving Picture,” by 
Vachel Lindsay, a review and appreciation of the 
photoplays, with numerous comments. It is a 
Macmillan publication. 


L. L., Cumberland. Md. “Graustark,” was pro¬ 
duced by Essanay and was a Bushman-Bayne vehi¬ 
cle. Dustin Farnum has recently played with both 
Triangle and Morosco companies, for the latter in 
“The Gentleman from Indiana.” A Donald Hall 
interview? Well, and then too, the magazines 
must be extra big to fill these winter evenings! 


E. J., Turner’s Falls, Mass. Nearly the whole 
“Diamond from the Sky” cast Is seen in “Curley,” 
a recent Mutual release, and we understand that 
this company of players is to be kept together for 
the filming of the sequel to the “Diamond.” Wil¬ 
liam Russell, Lottie Pickford, Charlotte Burton, 
George Periolat, and Eugenie Forde are all seen, 
the missing one being Irving Cummings. 


F. L. M., Atlanta. Marguerite Clark was born 
in 1887 and is unmarried. Address them as fol¬ 
lows : Marguerite Clark, Famous Players, New 
York City: Anita Stewart, Vitagraph. Brooklyn; 
Florence La Badie. Thanhouser. New Rochelle; 
Enid Markey, Inceville. See the Directory. 


G. C., Minneapolis, and L. S., Baton Rouge, 
La. “A Romance of the Navy,” was a Lubin film 
in which Ormi Hawley took the leading role. Rose, 
Reggie and Jack were roles played by I>ouise Huff, 
Earl Metcalfe and Edgar Jones. In “Friend Wil¬ 
son's Daughter,” an Edison. Gertrude McCoy and 
Robert Brower were the daughter and her father. 
Friend Wilson. In “Gladiola,” Viola Dana ana 
Pat O’Malley take the leads. 


R. C. N., Covina, Calif. Henry B. Walthall has 
appeared in several recent Essanay films, the most 
recent being “The Raven,” and “Blind Justice.” 
Mae Marsh Is unmarried and so Is Dorothy Gish. 
Mary Pickford has played under no name except 
her own in this country. 


K. S., Montreal, and H. B., Tyrone, Pa. All 
your questions are answered under other initials, 
except the query regarding Vera Sisson : she is 
with the Biograph Company. Julia Sanderson 
has never played for the camera. Yes. there Is a 
film company.’ the National of Baltimore, in that 
city which has started operations. House Peters 
is married, but we are pretty confident that his 
wife would scarcely object to your request for a 
photograph—every wife likes her husband to be 
popular, even though the admission of the fact is 
usually hard to obtain. 

- (Continued on page 158 ) 
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MARY PACE 


By Frederick Lewis 

author of 

“What Happened to Mary" 


M ARY PAGE is on trial for murder. Dave Pollock, a millionaire man-about-town, 
is dead. . The State says Mary Page killed him. Philip Langdon, Mary’s lover 
and attorney, declares she is blameless. 

About the revolver with the one accusatory empty chamber found lying between Pollock’s 
dead body and her senseless form, Mary can tell nothing. Innocent ? Guilty ? It’s a 
question you will be racking your brains to answer when you read the serial. 


Huy Page will atep out of The Ladies’ World to appear 
ia a wonderful fifteen week motion-picture serial. 

Ho photoplay management has ever put into a motion* 
picture serial the big money and the perfection of acting, 
setting and photography that has been put into The 
Strange Case of Mary Page by 


More thanoue-quarter of a million dollars will be spent on 
The Strange Case of Mary Page before yon see it on the 
screen. Ho such sum has ever been spent before on a 
serial story. Ho magasine has ever offered its readers 
such a stupendous feature. Full details in February 
Ladies' World of this 


OIOROI K. SPOOR, Preside nt 

Watch Henry B. Walthall, the famous hero of ’’The Birth 
of a Hation,” ezoeed himself in the part of Langdon. 

Watch Edna Mayo, the appealing heroine of ’’The Blind* 
neseof Virtue”, rise to new heights of emotion and power 
in her portrayal of Mary Page. 

THE IAQIE 


J 


Magazine-Photoplay Serial 

The author is without doubt the highest salaried serial 
writer in the world. Ton remember his first and greatest 
of all motion serials, ’’What Happened to Mary”. He 
has outdone himself in The Strange Case of Mary Page. 
Remember, February Ladies’ World. 

5' world ih ‘ m ?zz£r— 


“nr"-- THE LADIES’WORLD lh ‘ m, ?ZZZr— 

FREE—Write your name and oddrett on margin, and name of theatre in which you detire to tee Mary Page. Tear 
off and mail to The Ladiet * World, We wiu tend you 6 beautiful photo pottcacrdt of Mr. Walthall and Mitt Mayo, 
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C. H., Kalamazoo. —In the following produc¬ 
tions, these players played “opposite” or took the 
leading roles: “Goose Girl/’ Marguerite Clark 
and Monroe Salisbury; “Little Miss Brown,” 
Vivian Martin and Chester Barnett; “Snobs,” 
Anita' King and Victor Moore; “Pretty Sister of 
Jose,” Marguerite Clark and Jack Plckford; 
“Rags,” Mary Plckford and Marsha" Neilan; and 
in “Hypocrites,” Gabriel, the ascetic and minister, 
was Courtenay Foote, the abbot, Herbert Standing, 
the nun, Myrtle Stedman and Truth, Margaret 
Edwards. In “Seven Sisters,” the eldest sister 
was Katinka (Lola Barclay) ; Sari (Miss Feder) 
married Sandorffy (Sydney Nathan) ; Mid (Mar¬ 
guerite Clark) married Count Horkoy (Conway 
Tearle) ; Arthur Hoops is not of the cast. 


J. E.. Bloomfield, N. J., E. N., Upper Mont¬ 
clair, N. J., and B. A. Ia, Montreal. —Margery 
Daw, of the Lasky studios, Hollywood, Calif., is 
fourteen years old. Mary Plckford is Mrs. Owen 
Moore, but Marguerite Clark is unmarried. In 
“Esmeralda” Charles Waldron plays the oart of 
Mary PIckford’s lover. 


E. M. S., Frederick, Md.— Photoplay Magazine 
has never published the story of “The Arab,” a 
Lasky film from the play by Edgar Selwyn, in 
which Selwyn plays Jamil tne young chief, and 
Gertrude Robinson the little American girl. Yes, 
Theodore Roberts plays the part of the Turkish 
Governor. 

L. H., Norristown, Pa.—T he persons you refer 
to in “The Call of the Dance,” featuring Yanci 
Dolly, were cast in minor roles and the film com¬ 
pany has no record of their names. They were 
unknown to' us also. 

D. A. B., Detroit, takes the Answer Man right 
into confidence. “You are running a serial story 
in your magazine and similar stories have appeared 
before. I would like to say It seems to me it 
detracts from your magazine ; we buy it because it 
is all about pictures and players and we are not 
interested in imaginary film folk.” But then, 
others have written us—! 


A. I. W.. St. Louis. —There is a most interesting 
Dustin Farnum interview in the July issue of 
Photoplay Magazine. In “Temper” the father 
whose weakness is the basis of the play, is Ernest 
Maupain, recently seen in “A Daughter of the 
City,” with Marguerite Clayton. 


F. P. D., Rockford, III.—Tom Moore is to be 
seen on the screen again very soon. He is now 
playing opposite Ethel Clayton down at Lubin’s 
in a production called “Dollars and Cents.” 
Joseph Kaufman is directing. 


M. McC., Jackson, Mich. —You can procure an 
8x10 photograph (not a print) of Donald Brian 
from the Moffett studio, 5 t East Congress, 
Chicago, for about a dollar. 

V. F.. Oakland, Calif. —In “The Chalice of 
Courage’ (Vitagraph). Louise Rosser, Act chold’s 
first wife, whom he killed when she was hope¬ 
lessly injured on the mountain, was Natalie de 
Lontan, while Enid Maitland, his second love, was 
Myrtle Gonzales. 

M. C. C. K., Minneapolis, wants to know 
whether a girl of seventeen who is the double of 
a well-known actress, would be of use to that 
actress’s company or to any other company? She 
wonders if she might not play the part of this 
actress when younger or as her double even. Quite 
an idea and it should be put up to the proper film 
company. 


C. N. T., Butler, Mo.—L illian Gish was born in 
Springfield, Ohio, not Missouri, in 1896; it is 
Dorothy who was born in 1898. Helen Leslie was 
born in Indianapolis in 1897, and Ella Hall in the 
same year. Gertrude Robinson has been playing 
regularly with a number of companies in tne last 
year or so; it has not happened that you have seen 
her for some reason or other at your theatre. 
Dorothy Davenport is playing with Lasky, her 
latest appearance being in “Mr. Grex of Monte 
Carlo,” with Theodore Roberts and Blackwell. 


M. W., Duluth, E. M. B.. Ashbourne, Pa., and 
L. D., Batbsville. Miss. —Neither Anita Stewart 
nor Florence LaBadie is married. Little Beata In 
the “Devil’s Daughter,” with Theda Bara, is Jane 
Lee; she plays in several Fox pictures. Gertrude 
McCoy and Bessie McCoy, the latter of the “legiti¬ 
mate stage, are not related. 

M. F. G., Augusta, Ga. —Richard Travers lives 
in Chicago, near the Essanay studio. Rockcliire 
Fellowes, who leads in Fox’s “Regeneration,” was 
well known on the stage before his advent in films, 
playing leading roles in “Under Cover,” and 
“Within the Law,” in the “legitimate.” He is a 
Canadian. Marguerite Clark lives in New” York 
City, and is unmarried. 

M. C. C., Los Angeles. —We are unable to tell 
you with whom Mr. Dumont danced last season, 
but he was very successful in “The House of A 
Thousand Scandals,” as the American film was 
called when first released. He was engaged by the 
film company to dance in that particular picture 
and is not now with them. 

B. L. W., Grass Valley, Calif., and G. M. BL. 
Ft. Dodge, Ia. —“Cabiria” was filmed entirely in 
Italy by the I tala company; there are no American 
settings in it. Grace Cunard and Francis Ford are 
both married to non-professionals. The leading 
woman character in Essanay’s “Lady of the 
Snows,” was Edna Mayo, in the roles of both 
Patricia Sutherland and Gloria Templeton. 

I. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y., M. D., Fresno, Calif.— 
Of course the interiors of “Wildflower,” were studio 
productions but the outdoor views were taken at 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. The automobile is a Pierce- 
Arrow. You may address Mary Miles Minter in 
care of Photoplay Magazine ; her work in the 
films is even more pleasing than It was in tho 
“Littlest Rebel,” when she played that on the 
stage. 

F. G. W., Dallas, Tex. —Frederick Church is 
with Universal, having joined their forces last 
July. He was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 
1890, and played on the stage for some little time 

S rior to his initial film engagement with Selig. 

[e Was one of the company to go west with Boggs 
when the first studio was opened up on the Pacific 
Coast. He has also played at both the eastern 
and western Essanay studios and with the St. 
Louis M. P. Co. 

A Tilikum. Seattle. —House Peters and Page 
Peters are brothers, the former with Lubin, tho 
latter with Morosco. Dustin Farnum married a 
non-professional. You should like Blanche Sweet, 
for everybody else does and it isn’t right to be an 
odd number. You are right in your approval of 
Pauline Frederick, however, so we have high hopes 
for you. 

A. E. S., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—R osetta Brice took 
the part of Alice in “TBe Phantom Happiness,” a 
Lubin film. The film-mother of Freddie the Ferret 
in “The Goddess,” off the screen is Mrs. Nellie 
Anderson, the mother of Mary Anderson. In this 
picture a mother and daughter actually played 
those two roles, as you remember Mary Anderson 
and Wm. Dangman were cast as the children of 
the kind hearted lady, who was Mrs. Anderson. 

F. A. D., Buffalo, Minn. —Storm scenes are 
studio effects which are, in reality, not especially 
difficult to secure, the lightning flashes being made 
by the cooper-hewitt lights and the rain by the 
nearest hose. Was Rosa in “The Alien,” knocked 
down by the automobile? Probably not any more 
than the villain is actually killed In any of his 
villainous films. The youngster who was kid¬ 
napped in “The Alien” was Thelma Salter; she is 
appearing in the current Triangles. The villain in 
“Tne Heart of Jennifer,” was Harry Brown; this 
is a Hazel Dawn-James Kirkwood picture and one 
of Kirkwood’s few recent appearances on the 
screen. 


M. L., Brooklyn. —Benton Cabot in “Emmv of 
Stork’s Nest,” a Mary Miles Minter Metro, is Niles 
Welch. The part of the villainous villain was 
played by the doleful Mister Ursus Americanos— 
the gentlemen who sat down in the pail and made 
such a fuss over himself—Mr. Bear. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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The Shadow Sta&e 

(Continued from page 107) 
faults which are vast militations against it. 
In the first place, why select Dustin Far- 
num to play a hero who looks like Tullv 
Marshall? In the second place, the cut¬ 
ter’s hand in the main office has wreaked 
terrific havoc with the thread of the story. 

There are many things about this Pallas 
picture which excite admiration for a new 
producing organization, and hold out great 
promise of future fine work. 


“THE CAVE MAN” (Vitagraph) 
* started this way: Madeleine Mischief 
got disgusted with the society boys who 
didn’t have the necessary animation to ap¬ 
preciate her, and said to her friend she 
could pick a man off the street who would 
put them all in the shade as social lions. 
Robert Edeson was driving his coal wagon 
past the window when she dropped one 
half of the $100 bill, and he was the future 
lion who called to get the other half. 

Then it’s all about his adventures in fit¬ 
ting into a place for which he is qualified 
by physique only. Edeson is the entire 
show% Fay Wallace, the heroine, merely 
does “the partner” stuff of laughing at all 
Edeson’s brightnesses. The new twist, and 
the one that belies the name, is the fact the 
cave-man got sore, said he was being made 
a fool of, and quit the whole show. He 
goes back to the steel mills, becomes a war- 
baby, and is just learning to talk with the 
directors when Madeleine comes to visit the 
place. Then, of course—but why say 
more? She puts a ring in his nose and 
away they go. 


The perils of a nation” 

* (Lubin) are just about up to the lay 
idea of war, which is expressed in hand to 
hand fighting and ancient field artillery. It 
is extremely hard to tell what it is all about 
but the manufacturers are to be commended. 
They have tried hard to provide a big 
patriotic play, and Ormi Hawley nearly 
put it over! 

It’s all Ormi. Even the actors seem to 
understand that, for everybody that gets a 
chance kisses her rapturously just before 
the curtain. For the first half of the play, 
one wants to spank her for her silly pacif¬ 
icist ideas, and in the second half, to love 
her to death for her human patriotism. 


Square Deal 
Miller 
Says'-, 



1916 
Jfod&ls’ 

i Now* 
\9<?acfi/! 


Anyhhtcfi want 
^ OnCredit% 


Waltham 

Hamilton 

Howard 

Elgin 

Illinois 9 Rockford 


All Are 1916 Models. 

And I un the first man in the country to offer 
the NEW 181# MODELS of America’, beet MONEV 
known watches. I have them all. the latest pro- DOV ^' 
ducts of the world’, most famous factories, and 
watches are by no mean. all. Tou can yet too. 
the very latest style mounting, for Dlamonda, 
and the most up-to-date pieces of exquisite 
Jewelry. Whether you buy for cash or credit. th« price* are right. 

I Smash the Terms! 

My Square Deal methods—my high grade, well known merchandise, my 
liberal policies, right prices, lowest terms, have earned me my title— 
*' Terms Smashing Miller.” No catalog published offers such remarka¬ 
ble values, such smashing terms, as our brand new 1816 Froo Book. 


30 Day Free Trial 


No Money Down 

That Is the test that tells. Suppose you want a watch? Any make, 
any grade, any sire, any case. I have it for you—Just the watch that 
you want--* 1816 Model— NO MONEY DOWN. Express Prepaid. 
You can try any one of America’s best known timepieces for 30 days. 
A Free Trial, a Full Month to Carry II In Your Pocket. 

No References Demanded —An Open 

Account T,l# F4,nc credit you get from your grocer liberally and 
* cheerfully given. Arrangements are made for an Open 
Account as soon as you write. No red tape, no publicity, notes, nor col¬ 
lectors. Every transaction strictly confidential *■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Send This Todays /scuare deal 

For Watch <& Diamond Book * H 




MILLER, Pm. 

Send me your name and add rets at once so I * B88 MILLER BLDG, 
ran mall you. Free and postpaid, the most • DETROIT, MICH, 
beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. ^ Dmr Sir: Please send 
I want you to see the New 1 91 6 Modola • me. without cost or obii go¬ 
of America’s best known watches. The • tion, your Big Book on all 
book is a gem. It Illustrates all makes • makes of High Orade Watches, 
of valuable Walchea, Elegant Genu- • t ho 1616 Models, Genuine 
Ino Dlamonda, and a vast assortment * Diamonds and Jewelry and full 
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Playing with Julia Dean 


(Continued from Page jp) 
phase of our lives in which we can 
afford to turn our backs on the bogies of 
consistency and continuity. In our play 
it is right that we indulge in whims. 
Watch children at play. They are as con¬ 
stant as a weather vane.” 

“And your present forms of play?” 

“I have four, and tomorrow I may have 
eight. You look hopeful. You think I 
am going to say I take long walks every 
day in the pure air of out-of-doors? I do 
nothing of the sort, and I have very good 
authority for not walking. Bernhardt 
never walks. While she was playing in 
Chicago she never stepped out of doors. 
She went from the hotel to the theatre. 
You know that underground passage con¬ 
necting the parts of the Auditorium? She 
followed that without variation. 

“And I have the support of Mary Gar¬ 
den, who said, T never walk.* And of 
John Mason, who says, ‘An actor need 
not walk. He gets enough walking at 
rehearsals and in eight performances a 
week.’ I enjoy out of door life, but al¬ 
ways on wheels. I hate cities. I loathe 
New York. I am happiest when I am in 
semitropical countries. In Bermuda and 
in Hawaii I took all the drives known and 
repeated them again and again. In Cali¬ 
fornia, which I adore, I used to drive out 
into the hills alone and not speak a word 
for six hours at a stretch. 

“It is play to me to keep my simple 
little housekeeping apartment with the 
things I love about me. That, like my 
drives, must be quiet. I keep a maid who 
speaks but seldom. I can’t cook. The 
other morning I got breakfast.” 

“Eggs, I suppose, and coffee?” 

“I don’t drink coffee,” she returned in 
a detached tone. “No one should. And 
I don’t care for eggs. I got force out of 
a box and poured cream over it.” 


“But I don’t understand how a woman 
who is womanly can get on without her 
own home, be it ever so small, and her own 
things about her.” 

“Two forms of relaxation,” I reminded. 
“Now the third.” “Oriental clothes for 
home wear,” she responded. “I like the 
feeling of relaxation their looseness gives. 
Besides I know that I am not the fluffy 
kind of woman and I never wear frilly 
things at home. 

“My fourth plaything? My herd of toy 
elephants. I have two hundred of them. 
I began to collect them ten years ago when 
I dropped into a tea shop to buy a con¬ 
signment of Orange Pekoe for my mother. 
I saw two ebony elephants on the counter. 
I was attracted by their white hoofs. I 
bought them. The herd grew. I picked 
them up wherever I saw any that interested 
me. My friends contributed. My aunt 
brought me that fine fellow with the gold 
trappings from Benares. A friend brought 
me this from Dublin.” She showed me a 
porker carved from black wood, with a 
green ribbon bow jauntily challenging 
vagrant vision to his porcine tale. “He 
said it was an Irish elephant.” 

“They interest me,” was her conclusion, 
which is the beginning and the end of the 
reason for play. 

Julia Dean is one of the best-known 
stage stars who have come to the screen. 
Her name went into electric lights for the 
first time when she played “The Lily,” in 
1909. September 26, 1911, she created 
her most notable role: Virginia Blaine, in 
“Bought and Paid For.” “Her Own 
Money,” and “The Law of the Land” fol¬ 
lowed in order, in succeeding years, as 
stellar vehicles. Her most remarkable 
photoplays are “Judge Not,” a Universal 
melodrama, and her most recent picture, 
“Matrimony,” produced and directed by 
Thomas H. Ince. 


Hopper in Movies 

De Wolf Hopper, filming at the Fine Arts Studio, in Holly¬ 
wood, California, says you can’t always believe what you see. The 
other day he was wearing his “Don Quixote” make-up, went out on 
“the lot,” and encountered a man in peddler garb. 

Mr. Hopper enquired what set the other was working in. 

“Set?” asked the man. “Why, I ain’t no common motion 
picture actor, I ain’t. I’m a respectable peddler.” 
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K. J. C.—You know, there’s a story about the 
Irishman who said he'd risk one eye anyway! 
That explains the method of taking those double 
exposure pictures where one person plays two 
parts at once—they only risk one side of the 
film at a time. (Even non-inflammable film.) No, 
that was not William Farnum’s home in “A Won¬ 
derful Adventure.” 


E. F. J., Chicago. —‘‘I notice that the director’s 
name very seldom, if ever, appears on the screen.” 
That is true of some pictures but there are times 
when a director probably prefers to be unknown* 
However, on the more pretentious productions you 
will usually find credit given to the director who 
has guided the play to completion. Tne director 
should be given the fullest sort of credit, because 
it is his skill or lack of it that makes the difference 
between an actor’s successful appearance with one 
company and his failure with another. It’s not 
the actor, it is the director. 


S. J. W., Habtford, Conn. —You may address 
Elsie Janls in care of Photoplay Magazine, and 
Mary Pickford in care of Famous Players* New 
York office. Photoplay Magazine is glad to for¬ 
ward letters to players at any time, and in case 
you do not wish to await an answer in the maga¬ 
zine, just write your favorite at this office. Try 
to leave enough space on the envelop for the 
forwarding address, and we will gladly do the 
rest. 


E. C., Tuxedo Park, N. Y.—‘‘Who Pays?” was 
a Balboa film released through Pathe, the principal 
players being Ruth Roland and Henrv King, Daniel 
Gilfether, Edward Brody, and Mollle McConnell. 
The character names changed with each instal¬ 
ment, but the above players took part throughout. 
In “The Black Box, Sanford Quest and Lenora 
MacDougal are Herbert Rawlinson and Anna 
Little; Professor and Lord Ashleigh are both roles 
played by William Worthington and Lady Ashleigh 
is Helen Wright. Craig is Frank MacQuarrie, 
Quest's assistant is Laura Oakley and Mrs. Rhein - 
noldt is Hylda Sloman. In Sellg^s “Ebb Tide,” the 
principal players were Harry Lonsdale, Martha 
Boucher, Wheeler Oakman and Kathlyn Williams. 


F. T., Canton, O.— Russell in Vitagraph’s 
“Mortmain,” is Donald Hall; Robert Edeson has 
the lead. Creighton Hale was well known on the 
stage before playing in Pathe’s “Exploits of 
Elaine,” and this fall took the part of Basil, the 
brother. In “Moloch” with Holbrook Blinn’s com¬ 
pany at the New Amsterdam, in New York. He 
was born in Cork, Ireland, May 24th, 1892. 


D. M. G., New York City. —You should refer to 
the list of studios in the Directory, and take your 
little girl to the ones nearest you. It is barely 
possible that one of the studios might have use 
for her, though she is probably rather young to 
start her career. 


G. P. G., Denver, Colo. —Old or waste film is 
never sold by the companies, but goes into the 
scrap-heap. Otherwise unauthorized films of noted 
players would be appearing every now and then, 
which would be of no value and very injurious to 
the player’s reputation. Andrew, not Roseoe. is 
Maclyn Arbuckle’s brother. Pathe does not state 
where the volcano scenes in “Neal of the Navy,”* 
were taken, except that they were taken awhile 
ago at an actual and very destructive eruption. 
In “Help Wanted,” Owen Moore and Lois Meredith 
took the principal roles. 


B. C., St. Joseph, Mo. —“The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew,” is taken largely from the poem of that 
name by Robert W. Service, to be found in his 
book, “The Spell of the Yukon.” We think a great 
deal of his poetry. 


Z. S., Portland, Obeg. —“The Lamb,” is a recent 
offering of the Fine Arts Studio on Triangle pro¬ 
gramme, Douglas Fairbanks playing the title role 
and Seena Owen his sweetheart. (Seena Owen 
used to spell it “Signe Auen,” you know.) Phillip 
Hardin In the “Juggernaut” was William Dunn, 
the hero and heroine being Earle Williams and 
Anita Stewart. 

(Continued on page 163) 
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The Camera Capital 

(Continued from page oo) 


and are generally more physically fit for 
their duties than they would be were they 
pursuing the same calling in the East. 

We claim that our scenario writers con¬ 
centrate better, our directors work longer 
and harder, and our actors look finer, as 
a result of the environment and conditions 
of living out here as compared with those 
who do the same work in New York and 
-vicinity. Our director general, Cecil B. 
De Mille, is often at the studio eighteen 
"hours a day and keeps this up for weeks 
at a time without affecting his health or 
general condition. He claims that this is 
due entirely to the climate and to the fact 
that he lives in the open air the year ’round. 
While these points may seem trivial, never¬ 
theless, they are most important, as I have 
learned, to my great satisfaction, in the 
last few months which I 'have spent at our 
own studios in Hollywood. 

As a result of the numerous studios 
being in proximity to each other and giving 
plenty of work to a large group of “extra” 


people, there has sprung up a colony of 
lesser actors who devote their entire time 
to working as “extras” in the various com¬ 
panies. This pays them well and at the 
same time insures the director a plentiful 
supply of what on the legitimate stage we 
called “supers.” Foreign types are also 
easily obtainable—Chinese, Japanese, Hin¬ 
dus, a few Arabs, Russians and Italians. 

On the other hand, the advantages of 
the East are—first of all—New York City 
itself, which cannot always be duplicated ; 
also the tenements with their squalor and 
poverty, are not to be found in California 
cities. It is often necessary for a Western 
producer to build whole streets to obtain 
what, in the East, he could get by simply 
sending a company into the slums. 

As a last word, there can be no question 
of the desirability of the West as a motion 
picture producing center, just as there can 
be no question that New York will always 
be the distributing center. Each is nat¬ 
urally adapted to these functions. 
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much. 


W. E. F., Jackson, Mich.—W. J. Ferguson, 
whom you have seen In numerous World Films 
and who is Lincoln in “The Battle Cry of Peace.” 
played as Lieut. Vernon. It. A., in “Our American 
Cousin,” at Ford’s Theatre the night Lincoln was 
assassinated. He is said to be the only living 
member of that cast. 

D. A. L., Milwaukee. — Edna and Frank in 
“Love. Mumps and Bumps.” were Neva Gerber and 
Webster Campbell. “Eddie Polo. Universal City. 
Calif.,” is quite sufficient direction to the postal 
people. Edwin Arden, formerly of Pathe, is now 
with the World. 

U. W. W. F., Richmond, Mich. —Kleine’s “Julius 
Caesar.” was staged in Italy by their foreign 
company, the same that produced “Quo Vadis.” 
“Last Days of Pompeii” aud “Cleopatra." “Lets 
see some actors* doubles as well as actresses’." 
Not a bad idea ; we’ll see. Write Kerrigan at 
Universal City, Calif. The Terence O’Rourke films 
are just about completed. Carmen Phillips playing 
Princess Constantine. 

J. C., Aylmer, Que.—H arry Benham of the 
Thanhouser films was born in Valparaiso, Ind., 
Feb. 26, 1884, and was on the stage for several 
years before joining Thanhouser in August of 1911. 
On the stage he played in “Madame Sherry.” 
“Sultan of Sulu,” and the “Merry Widow." He is 
married to Ethel Cook Benham, also of Than¬ 
houser. 

F. H., Lethrripge, Alta. —Harold Lockwood 
was born in Brooklyn ; Florence LaBndle in New 
York City and not Montreal, ns is sometimes stated 
fshe was educated in Montreal) ; Marguerite Clark 
in Cincinnati; Jack and Lottie Pickford both in 
Montreal. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Investing in the Movies 

( Continued from page 73 ) 
low as $65.00. The company paid 8% 
dividends from September, 1909, to Decem¬ 
ber, 1910. From February, 1911, to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1913, they paid 1% a month; from 
March, 1913, to January, 1915, a 

month. On February 1, 1915, a 50% 
script dividend was declared, which divi¬ 
dend is convertible into cash at par on or 
before December 31, 1916. At this time 
it was announced that the dividend for the 
ensuing year would be 1% quarterly. 

The World Film Corporation, which is 
a large feature film company, both ex¬ 
change and producer, has a capital of 
$2,000,000, par value of $5.00 a share, of 
which alxmt $1,500,000 is outstanding. 
On its public statement for the year ending 
June 27, 1915, this concern showed a net 
profit for the year of $329,000 or a little 
over 20% earned on the stock outstanding, 
but as yet it has paid no dividends. The 
stock of this concern has been active on 
the New York Curb Market at prices both 
below and above its par value. 

The concerns mentioned above are often 
quoted in the circulars of new* companies 
and are used as specific examples of the 
enormous profit to be made in the motion 
picture business. It appears, however, that 
while these companies have for the most 
part held their own, that there has not 
been any enormous increase in value in the 
securities, nor does it appear that these 
concerns have paid what might be con¬ 
sidered enormous dividends. There have, 
of course, been one or two concerns not 
mentioned above which have paid enormous 
dividends. These have, however, for the 
most part been organized for a specific 
purpose, such as that of distributing a 
serial film, and may have struck a peculiar 
situation that cannot be found every day. 

What I desire to emphasize is that the 
past experience of the established motion 
picture companies points to the fact that 
reasonable returns may be expected from 
an investment in the business, but that the 
average investor does not get a chance to 
make more than a reasonable return. 

When a promoter tells you to invest in a 
company, promising dividends ranging from 
50 to 100% a year, ask him why some of 
these above mentioned companies have not 
paid dividends equal to those he is work¬ 
ing out on paper. 

(To be continued ) 
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L. K. G.. Paducah. Ivy. — Geraldine Farrar’s 
name Is pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable, and the first “r” is rather slurred—■ 
la-rar'. 


I. M. R., Pittsburgh. —Norma Talmadge com¬ 
pleted her contract with National and Is now with 
the Triangle forces, Constance also being with 
them. Some of the players answer letters from 
admirers and others do not and unless we have 
informed you that you may expeet an answer, it 
Is a matter of experimenting. The Photoplayers 
studio (photographers) is in Los Angeles. 


!M- R., Winchester, Mass. —After Owen Moore 
left Bosworth, Inc., where he played opposite 
FTitzl Scheff and Elsie Janis, he played with Key¬ 
stone for a time and then with Griffith’s Fine Arts 
company. With the later company he played in 
the screen dramatization of Sir Gilbert Parker's 
novel “Jordan is A Hard Road.” assuming the role 
of the young Englishman who came to Askatoon 
and fell in love with the daughter (Dorothy Gish) 
of Minden (Frank Campeau). We understand 
that he has gone east and joined his wife, Mary 
Pickford, in New' York City, but we do not know 
his plans. 


E. A., Quincy, Mass. —If you know better, why 
ask us! However, the information we gave you 
was absolutely correct. 


G. L., Seattle, says “Your fashion articles are 
great and your snapshots of actors in personal 
surroundings are very enjoyable. Please don’t 
discontinue ‘Mollie of the Movies’—she was so 
funny. The fiction is just right now'.” Trouble of 
it is. G. L., that Mollie went and got married and 
quit her c’reer for the simple life, so that we are 
unable to get her to play for us in any more 
stories. However, just about the time she left, 
Pete appeared on the cinemic horizon and he is 
looming bigger everv day. He is going to have a 
mighty funny time of it at the studio and j t ou 
will be just as interested in him as you were in 
Mollie. Poor Mollie! Mollie was a scream. And 
Pete!. 


S. H. P., Kansas City. Mo.—M ary Pickford has 
appeared in the following pictures produced by 
Famous Players: “In The Bishop's Carriage, ’ 
“Caprice,” “Hearts Adnlft.” “A Good Little Devil.” 
“Tess of the Storm Country,” “The Eagle’s Mate.” 
“Such a Little Queen,” “Behind the Scenes.” 
“Cinderella,” “Mistress Nell,” “Fancbon the 
Cricket,” “Little Pal,” “Rags,” “The Foundling.” 
“Esmeralda,” “The Girl of Yesterday,” “The Dawn 
of A Tomorrow.” and “Madame Butterfly.” 
Marguerite Clark has played for them in “Wild- 
flower,” “The Crucible,” “Gretna Green,” “Goose 
Girl,” “Pretty Sister of Jose.” “Seven Sisters,” 
“Still Waters,” and “Prince and Pauper.” 


P. N., Ft. Worth. Tex.—I n Lasky’s “Fighting 
Hope,” Burton Temple was Impersonated by 
Thomas Meighan; this play featured Laura Hope 
Crews. You may address Earle Williams at the 
Vitagraph’s Brooklyn office, and Carlyle Blackwell 
in care of the World Film Corporation. 


J. H. H., Bartlesville, Okla. —Marie Dressier 
is not under a long time contract with any film 
company and never has been. She was with Key¬ 
stone for the filming of “Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance,” playing opposite Charlie Chaplin in 
those six reels of rapid fire laughter and received, 
besides a stipulated sum for her playing, a share 
in the proceeds of the film when exhibit d. Since 
then she has played with Lubin in “Tillie's Tomato 
Surprise,” and doubtless this picture was made on 
the same basis. You therefore realize she has no 
weekly salary, as she has done her two pictures 
on a contract basis. Marguerite Clark is un¬ 
married. 


M. E. C., Roff. Okla. —In private life Cleo 
Madison is Miss Bailey but she has never played 
under any name except Madison. Jimmie Cruze 
is being seen again in “Armstrong’s Wife.” opposite 
Edna Goodrich, but we do not know how perma¬ 
nent his Lasky affiliation may lie. Marguerite 
Snow is in New York with Quality Pictures’ 
eastern company, her leading man being Paul Gil¬ 
more, at least for “Rosemary,” the first release. 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Typewriter Sensation 

lir. S '“* 5" PMiliv.AliJnm.nt Fork P.,«rP.UM«\ 

a Autocratic Lin. Sp«ct , / pUrjinB.lMM 



Platen Release 
For Writing on 
| Ruled Lines 

Shift Lock 

Ribbon Reverse' 


Shift Keys 


Greatest Typewriter 
Bargain Ever Offered 

Only $2.00 a month until the bargain price of 
$29.60 is paid and the machine is yours. Thia 

startling offer has astounded the typewriter world. Ab¬ 
solutely the greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. For 
a short time only I offer a limited number of these standard 

VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Model No. 3 

typewriters nt this exceptional price. Perfect machines, not 
damaged or shop worn. Complete outfit, cover, tools, instruc- 
tions. etc. Machine of standard size, but light weight and 
portable, keyboard of Htnndard arrangement, writing the full 
84 characters, two color ribbon, tabulator, back spacer, writes 
on ruled line* ; In fact, every late style feature and modern 
operating convenience, at less than a third of the regular 
price, and each letter visible as printed and all previous writ¬ 
ing completely visible at all times. 

FREE Trial no risk 

My brand new Model No. 3 offer—for but $29.60 —and only 
$2.00 per month. 

I won’t let you buy this typewriter before you see it. I want 
you to be absolutely convinced that this is the greatest type¬ 
writer bargain ever offered. If you have the slightest use for 
a typewriter you should accept this amazing offer. You can¬ 
not equal this wonderful value anywhere. When the type¬ 
writer arrives deposit with the express agent $5.60 and take 
the machine for five days' trial. If you are convinced that it 
is the best typewriter you ever saw. keep it and send me $2.00 
a month until my bargain price is paid. If you don’t want it, 
return to the express agent, receive your $5.60 and he returns 
the machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
machine le guaranteed just as If you paid $100.00 for it. 

-I aa TYPEWRITERS 
1UU At This Price 

_is no time to lose. Fill in the coupon and mail it 

today —sure. The typewriter will be shipped promptly. There 
is no red tape— no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mort¬ 
gage. It is simply understood that I retain title to the ma¬ 
chine until the full $29.(10 is paid. You cannot lose. It is 
the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. 


Only 


.•■■•■■•■■Tear Out—Mail 

H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Fifth Avc., Chicago, III. 

Ship me your Model No. 3. F.O.B. Chicago, as described in 
this advertisement. I will pay you the $24.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $29.60 purchase price at the rate of $2.00 a month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is under¬ 
stood that I have five days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will carefully repack 
it ami return it to the express agent. 11 is understood that 
you give the standard guarantee for one year. 

Name. 


oogle 
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EN J. Warren 
Kerrigan, the popular 
movie star, huys PARIS CARTERS, 
he always asks for them hy 
name very distinctly. He 
knows that when he simply 
asks for garters he may not 

get the genuine. 

25 and 50 cents 

When you say "PARIS GARTERS” to 
your merchant he knows you want 
the best. Look on the back of the 
shield for the name PARIS. 



Mastered^ 



The day of imperfect 

hearing is past. Science rivals nature in 

the marvelous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, thin receiver 
model—the world’s greatest hearing: device. It transmits 
jound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 

Perfect Aid to Hearing 

The Mears is the only scientific instrument for the deafT It mar¬ 
velously covers 96 decrees of Bound, every rang© of tone of the human ear. 

ft tUritf* fnr> free RnnU Our free book is a highly 
Mrr,le tUr rrt?B DUWM valuable treatise on deafneea. 

Write for it today- leam all about our 15 daya' free 
trial offer and low direct laboratory prico. If convenient 
] JCOPC / York call for demonstration. 

trncc / mears ear phone co. 

Desk 1162. 46 W. 34 th St,Ncw York 



STUDIO DIRECTORY 

For the convenience of our readers who may de¬ 
sire the addresses of film companies w'e give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (•) indicates proper office to send manu¬ 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

American Film Mfg. Co.. 6227 Broadway, Chi¬ 
cago (s> ; Santa Barbara, Calif. (•) (s). 

Balboa Amusement Prod. Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. (•) <s). 

Biograpii Company, 807 East 175th St, New 
York City, (•) (s) ; Georgia and Girard, Los An¬ 
geles (sj ; players are east June to December. 

Bosworth. Inc., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (•) (s). 

California M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (•) (s). 

Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
Y’ork City (•) (s) ; Orange, N. J. (Adv. and pub¬ 
licity.) 

Equitable Motion Pictures Core.. 130 West 
46th St., New York City. 

Essanay Film Mfg. Co., 1333 Argyle St. Chi¬ 
cago (*) (s) ; Niles, Calif. (*) (s) ; 651 Fairvicw 
St.. Los Angeles (s). 

Famous Players Film Co., 507 Fifth Ave., New 
York City (*) ; Bronson and Melrose, Hollywood. 
Calif, (s). 

Fox Film Corporation, 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (•>. 

Gaumont Company. 110 West 40th St, New 
York City <•); Flushing. N. Y. (s). 

David Horsley Studio, Main and Washington. 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

Kalem Company, 235 West 23d St., New Y’ork 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St.. New York City (s) ; 
708 Palisade Ave., ClilTside. N. J. is) ; 1425 Flem- | 
ing St., Hollywood. Calif, (si ; Tnllyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s) ; Glendale. Calif, (s). 

George Kleine, 805 East 175th St., New' York 
City (•). 

Lasky Feature Play Co., 120 West 41st St., 
New' York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Lubin Mfg. Co.. 20tli and Indiana. Philadelphia 
(*) ; Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor¬ 
onado, Calif, (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Majestic-Reliance, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. (♦) (s). 

Metro Pictures Corp.. 1465 Broadway. New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.) ; Kolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corn., 3 West 
61st St., New York City (s) : Popular I’lays and 
Players. Fort Lee. N. J. (s) : Quality Pictures 
Corp., Sunset and Gower. Hollywood. Calif, (s) ; 
Federal Feature Film Corp., Rocky Glen. Penna. 

Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New r York City ; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (•) (s). 

Mutual Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St- 
New York City. 

Pallas Pictures. 220 West 42d St.. New Y’ork 
City; 205 N. Occidental. Lor Angeles (*) (s). 

Paramount Pictures Corporation. 110 West 
40th St.. New Y’ork City. 

Pathb Freres. Jersey City, N. J. (•) (s). 

Pathe Exchange, 25 West 45th St., New' York 
City (•) (s). 

Selio Polyscope Co., Garland Bldg.. Chicago 
(♦) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd.. Chicago (s) ; 
Mission Road, Los Angeles (s) ; Las Vegas, N. 
Mcx. (s). 

Thanhouser Film Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

(•) (s). 

Triangle Film Corporation. 71 West 23d St.. 
New' York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s) : Inceville Studio (Ince), Santa Monica. 
Calif. (*) (s). 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City: 573 F^leventh Ave., New* York City 
(*) (s) ; Universal City. Calif. (•) (s). 

Vitagraph Company of America. East 15th and 
Locust Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. (•) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

V-L-S-E, Inc, 1600 Broadw’ay, New York City. 

Wharton, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. (•) (s). 

World Film Corp., 130 West 46th St. f New 
York City (•) ; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo¬ 
plays in This Issue 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 
(Scenario from book by John Luther Long) 

Famous Players 


Cho-Cho-San (Madame 
Lieutenant Pinkerton 
Suzuki 
Adelaide 

Cho-Cho-San’8 father 
Cho-Cho-San's mother 
Xakodo 

The American Consul 
The Piince 
Xaval Officer 
The soothsayer 


Butterfly) Mary Pickford 
Marshal Neilan 
Olive West 
Jane Hall 
Lawrence Wood 
Caroline Harris 
M. W. Rale 
W. T. Carleton 
David Burton 
Frank Dekum 
Caesere Gravlna 


MY LADY’S SLIPPER 

(Play written for screen by Rev. Cyrua 
Townsend Brady) 


Yitagraph 


Francis Burnham 
Count ess De Villa rs 
Due de Rivau-Huet 
Bucknall 

Marquis de Tremigon 
Espiau 

Marie Antoinette 
King Louis XVI 
Beniamin Franklin 


Earle Williams 
Anita Stewart 
G. O'Donnell 
William Shea 
Harry Northrup 
George Stevens 
Julia Swavne Gordon 
Joseph Kllgour 
C. Chapman 


F. A., Albany, N. Y.: C. R., Greenville, Tex., 
and M. Z., Los Anqdles. —Jean Southern, who 
plays in “Two Orphans,” is not related to E. H. 
Sotnern, the well-known Shakespearean actor. She 
may be addressed in care of Fox and Ruth Roland, 
in care of Balboa; D. W. Griflath, at the Fine 
Arts studio, Hollywood; Jack Pickford, at Selig’s 
Los Angeles studio; Conway Tearle, at Famous 
Players’ New York ofllce; Norma Talmadge and 
Lucille Young, at Fire Arts studio. 


F. M. S.—James Morrison and Earle Williams 
are playing regularly with Vitagraph, and plays in 
which they appear are being offered the public 
every little while. Perhaps your house is using 
other films. Vitagraph has made no announce¬ 
ment regarding a future serial. 


E. B. C., Ogden, Utah, and H. P., Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.—Joseph Singleton is the husband in “The 
Miracle of Life,” playing opposite Marguerita 
Fischer. This was filmed almost entirely at the 
studio of the American Film Mfg. Co. in Santa 
Barbara. Yes, indeed, that is a picture of Mary 
Pickford on page 34 of December Photoplay 
Magazine, from a film which has never been shown 
the public and which probably never will be. Mary 
Miles Minter was born in 1902 in Shreveport, La., 
and she has one sister who is also on the stage. 
Alice Dovey, Donald Crisp, Douglas Gerrard, Mar¬ 
shal Neilan, Ethel Phillips, Jack Pickford and 
Olive Johnson and Francis Carpenter (the young¬ 
sters) made up the cast of “The Commanding Offi¬ 
cer," a Famous Players’ film directed by Allan 
Dwan. Donald Crisp is directing a Clune film in 
Los Angeles. 


D. B., Chicago. —When you ask who played 
'‘opposite’’ Clara Kimball Young in “Trilby,” vou 
probably are referring to Chester Barnett, in the 
role of the young artist. However, if “opposite" 
has reference to Svengali, then it is Wilton 
Leckaye. In “Secret Orchard” the Lieutenant was 
Carlyle Blackwell and the Duke, Edward Mackaye; 
Blanche Sweet was the girl. 



I ABRAHAM LINCOLNS 

“Iwill study and got 
ready and maybe 
my chance will come'.' 


YOUR Chance 
Will Come 

Born in a log cabin, Abraham Lincoln had 
little chance to acquire an education. But 
he was determined to succeed. “Some 
day,” he said, “my chance will come.” 
So he studied and got ready. And his 
chance DID come. 

Your chance will come. Some day you’ll be 
considered for promotion or for a good job in 
some other line of work. If you are ready, 
you’ll go up. 

And you CAN get ready. No matter if your 
schooling was limited—if you do have to work 
long hours. If you really want a better job, 
the International Correspondence Schools can 
train you for it at home during your spare time. 
Every month more than 400 I. C. S. Students 
voluntarily report promotions or salary increases 
due to I. C. S. help. What the I. C. S. have 
done for these men they can do for YOU. 
Mark and mail the coupon NOW. 


IRTOXATIOHAL COKRESPQHDERCE SCHOOLS, BU 6452, ScraaUi. Pi. 


IT. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 6452 SCRANTON. PA. 1 

Explain, without further obligation on my part, how | 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X j 


I electrical engineering 

I Electric Lighting 
. jEloctric Railway* 
Metric Wiring 
^Telephone Expert 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
□Mechanical Drafting 
□Shop Practice 
HGu Engines 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Sarreytaf and Mappin g 

“DB1JPT. 


ADVERTISING 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering mad Big* Pi * 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
~ BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography aad Typ e writi ng 
” Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law 


_ MINE FOREMAN AND 
Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING nEngllah Branches 
I Marine Engineering tjCIVIL SERVICE 

_ ARCHITECTURE 
_ Building Contractor 
_ Architectural Drafting 
_ Concrete Engineering 
_ Structural Engineering 
_ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
_ Sheet Metal Worker 

□salesmanship 


□GOOD ENGLISH 
□Teachers Course 


I Railway Mail Clerk 
_ AGRICULTURE 


□ poultry 

Textile Manufacturing I 
Narlfstlea _Bpeaieh J 

Cheadet ry Jflwa aA I 

AUTO RUNNING _jFreaeh I 

Hoter Boat Raaalag JUlUn I 


Present 

Occupation— 

Street 

gnd No. - 


| City- 


□ 
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E. K., Cincinnati. —Florence Reed has appeared 
in only “The Dancing Girl” for the Famous Play¬ 
ers, but a Pathe feature. “At Bay,” is being 
shown in which she plays the principal role. Miss 
Reed was married to Malcolm Williams several 
years ago. Wally Reid will be seen in future 
Lasky films and also Triangle pictures; Marie 
Doro may be addressed at the Fine Arts studio. 
William Elliot is playing on the stage, having ap- 

f ieared with the “Just Boys” company in Chicago 
ast September and October. 


P. A. B., Jacksonville, Fla. —The submarine 
pictures are taken by means of a specially con¬ 
structed diving bell, which is lowered, with a light 
attached, to the spot desired. Annette Keller- 
mann's struggle in “Neptune’s Daughter,” how¬ 
ever, was filmed through the sides of a huge glass 
tank, which in one of the preliminary rehearsals 
burst and hurled her through a jagged opening in 
the side, very severely lacerating her. Turn to 
the Mary Pickford story itself for answers to your 
questions regarding her: the story is very com¬ 
plete. 

F. B., Frankfort. Ky., and P. A.. Charleston, 
S. C.—Since Francis X. Bushman has been appear¬ 
ing on the Metro programme he has played in 
“The Second In Command/’ “The Silent Voice" 
and “Pennington’s Choice,” in the latter with 
Beverly Bayne. Write to him at Metro’s New 
York office. “The Cup of Life” was an I nee play 
in which Bessie Barriscale and Enid Markey took 
the parts of the two sisters whose lives lead them 
so far apart. Charles Ray, Frank Borzago, Arthur 
Maude, Howard Hickman and Louise Glaum were 
also in the cast. The story has never appeared 
in Photoplay Magazine and it probably never 
will, Inasmuch as it is a past release. 


J. F. T., Columbcs, O., and C. S. II. Newark, 
N. J.—There is no way in which you can obtain 
stories of plays which nave been produced for the 
screen, unless they have appeared in Photoplay 
or some other magazine. No l»ook of such plays 
has ever been published and there is no way you 
will be able to get those you mention. Helen 
Dunbar is not related to Francis Bushman. 


R. S., Dodgeville, Wis.— In “The Shadowgraph 
Message/’ released last February. Jean was How¬ 
ard Hickman, and the rest of the cast were Walter 
Edwards, Arthur Maude, Margaret Thompson and 
Thelma Salter. That was Hotcard Ward, not 
Ward Hotcard , the role played by Arthur Maude. 
“The Ruse" was also an Ince play, which featured 
William S. Hart as the gun man, and the promoter 
and his stenographer were Jack Davidson and 
Clara Williams. The other play to which you 
refer is “The Avenging Conscience,” a Griffith 
production, in which the girl was Blanche Sweet, 
the Uncle, as you say, Bpottiswood Aitken, and 
Henry Walthall the nephew. 


K. IT., Merfreesboro. Tenn.— Here they are: 
Bryant Washburn, at Essanay’s Chicago office; 
Tom Forman, Lasky; and Hazel Dawn, Famous 
Players’ New York office. Yes, you refer to Mabel 
Normand in the “Mabel” films. Chuck Hcmming- 
tray in “The Iron Strain” was Dustin Farnum; 
his wife, Enid Markey, and her rival, Louise 
Glaum. 


Pedro df. Cordoba was the subject of an inquiry 
received this month, but the letter has disappeared. 
jOue of those mysteries of this life which prob¬ 
ably never will be cleared up!) We are going to 
play this blind and tell about him In the hope 
that the special question may be answered. Cor¬ 
doba is the toreador in the Farrar “Carmen” 
(Lasky), whose sharp Spanish features, spare and 
wiry, suggest all the fire and jealousy that Farrar 
as “Carmen” is capable of arousing. Even 
toreadors, however, may have ridiculous birth- 

S laces, and Cordoba was born in New York City, 
eptember 28. 1881, totally unmindful of the im¬ 
pending fame. He made his debut in Utica, N. Y., 
with E. H. Sothern in “If I Were King’’ In 1902, 
and for several years played in a multitude of 
Shakespearean roles. At present he is playing 
Prince Luigi in the Morosco production of “Sadie 
Love" at the Gaiety Theatre, New York City. 


N. H., Montreal. —Now about that book of one 
hundred pictures. The Answer Man tipped It off 
to you before the rest of the staff was ready for 
the order “Shoot!” and this is responsible ror a 
great deal of anxiety among our readers. This 
book will be ready before another issue of Photo¬ 
play Magazine is off the press, even if the Answer 
Man has to get it out himself, and further there 
will be one hundred and four pictures instead of 
one hundred. (We suggest the thought that per¬ 
haps the “four” is interest, which has accrued 
during your wait.) 


W. C. I., Ndwborypoht, Mass. —For informa¬ 
tion regarding “The Diamond From the Sky” con¬ 
test you should write to the North American Film 
Corporation, 222 South State Street. Chicago. It 
is a special company organized to handle the dis¬ 
tribution of this particular film, iust as the Syndi¬ 
cate Film Corporation was organized to handle the 
“Million Dollar Mystery,” and does not produce 
films nor rent any others. 


G. B.. New Haven. —Harold Lockwood does not 
appear in “Still Waters,” with Marguerite Clark, 
the man you have in mind probably being Robert 
Vaughn, who was the doctor. John Ramsay. Lock- 
wood is with an entirely different company and 
has been for some time. 


J. R. I., Smithfield, N. C.—“The Black Box” 
has been published in book form and may be ob¬ 
tained from Grosset &. Dunlap, New York City, for 
50 cents. This story has never appeared In Photo¬ 
play Magazine. 


B. O., Chicago.— Darwin Karr, of the Essanay 
Company, was born in Almond, N. Y.. July 25, 
1885. He began bis theatrical career in a small 
road show called “The Missouri Girl,” and has 
l>een climbing ever since, on the road, in stock 
and now in films. He stands five feet eleven, 
weighs 180, has blue eyes and brown bair and is a 
Bcotch-lrlshman. He played a long time with Vita- 
graph. 


F. S. K., Farmington, Minn. —Since you put it 
that way, we shall answer your query right here, 
even though it is answered elsewhere this month. 
Dorothy Davenport is playing with Lasky, and 
you will see her In “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo,” 
that Theodore Roberts picture. Lottie Briscoe is 
not married, and has not returned to the screen. 


T. V., Alliance, Neb. —Gene Gautier was the 
Mad Maid and the two men were Jack Clark and 
Van Dyke Sheldon in “Mad Maid of the Forest,” 
a Universal. In “The Play of the Season,” an 
Ince play, the actor is Howard Hickman, the girl. 
Estelle Allen, her father and mother, Walter 
Whitman and Gertrude Claire, and the fellow she 
was engaged to, George Fisher. In “A Maid and 
a Man,” the sister who was the maid was Billie 
Rhodes; the other sister, Jane Waller, and Jack 
Dillon the man who couldn’t resist the maid. In 
“From the Valley of the Missing,” Fox film, Harry 
Splngler and Jane Miller were the young lawyer 
and his sister, Scraggy was Arleen Hackett, the 
convict was William Riley Hatch, and the barge¬ 
man, Robert Cummings. 


W. L. W., Houston, Tbx.—T he Lasky “Carmen” 
was filmed in California, the Fox “Carmen” in 
New York, the fatal leap of Don Jottd in the latter 
being taken up state. The reason that there is a 
difference in the two films is purely artistic. No 
two persons tell a story alike; each gives it a char¬ 
acteristic aspect. The opera “Carmen,” by Bizet, 
is very much different in the telling from the book 
“Carmen” by Merimee. However, in the book, the 
opera and the films there is the basic story of the 
gypsy girl who was loved by two men, one of 
whom, Escamillo, wins her, only to lose her 
through Don Jos&s jealous fury when Don Josd 
finds she spurns the sacrifices he has made for 
her and cares nothing for him. The message is 
always the same, though it may vary in the 
recital or depiction. 
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A List of Captain Peacocke's Own Plays has 
been asked by several of our readers, who have 
been following “Hints on Photoplay Writing.” 

As a free lance writer in Los Angeles Captain 
Peaeocke wrote a large number of one and tw'o 
reel plays, a few of which are given herewith : 

Biograph: “The Wonderful Eye,” and “You, I 
and It’* 

Essanay: “The Honeymoon Suite” series and 
about twenty-five other one reelers. 

Sellg: “The Other Fellow,” and several other 
one reel plays. 

Lubin: “Married By Telephone,” a comedy and 
several one reel drumas. 

Vitagraph : “His Sister,” a military drama and 
several comedies. 

Melies: “The Deserter,” and about ten other 
one reel dramas. 

Imp: “The Boomerang.” “A Happy Family.” 
“Careful Nursing,” and about twenty slap-stick 
comedies. 

Nestor : “The Simple Life.” 

Champion : “Shaved and Trimmed.” “Mr. Rock- 
morgan, “The Bachelor Maids’ Club,” and about 
n dozen other comedies. 

Powers: “The Surf Maidens,” “Rolling Stones,” 
“Hooking the Hookworm,” and five other comedies. 

Reliance: “Against the Grain.” 

Majestic: “Deserted.” 

For two years Captain Peaeocke was staff writer 
with Universal and wrote the majority of the two 
and three reel plays in which Florence Lawrence 
appeared, as well as several hundred one and two 
reel dramas and comedies for thut company, lie 
is the author of “Neptune’s Daughter,” and 
“Lulu’s Elopement,” original plays, in which 
Universal featured Annette Kellermann and Lulu 
Glaser. For the World Film Corporation the 
Captain adapted “As Ye Sow,” (Alice Brady) : 
“VYTiat Happened to Jones.” (Fred Mace) ; “Little 
Miss Brown," (Vivian Martin) : “Old Dutch,” 
(Weber and Fields) ; and “The Flash of An 
Emerald,” (Robert Warwick); and for the Cali¬ 
fornia Motion Picture Corporation, “Salvation 
Nell,” “The Unwritten Law, ’ am' “The Woman 
Who Dared,” all featuring Beatriz Michelena. 
“Tables Turned,” featuring Emmy Wehlen. a 
Metro, is an original play Captain Peaeocke wrote 
very recently. 

J. R.. St. Joseph, Mo. —Both Harold Lockwood 
and Conway Tearle played for several years on the 
stage before going into film work, though we can 
not give the precise years either entered theatrical 
work. 


! Charming 

You can have a wonderful com¬ 
plex iou by using ENCIIANTMJvN T 


Complexion Powder, SAN «TOX PER- 
OXIDIZED Cream and SANaTOX 
VELVET Lotion—but all three should 
be used for perfect results. Many 
women make the mistake of believing 
that a complexion powder, alone,will give 
proper results. Just try for SO days the 
combination of these three articles in 




4 


m 

* 

i 

1 

The Public .Service Line 

B —you will be amazed at the beauty this SANeTOX com- 
B bination will produce. Make the experiment 

2 at our risk. The most reliable druggist in 
* every loeality has been selected to handle 
£ the SANdTOX line. Each druggist has 
B thoroughly investigated all of the more than 
B 125 HAN «*TOX Toilet Articles and Rerne- 
m dials—he knows their great value—he guar- 
A iintoe* satisfaction or refunds your money. The sign of 
■ the SAN *TOX Nurse is on the druggist's window. 

B The DePree Chemical Co, 

Chicago, Illinois 


M. L. B., Wallingford, Conn., and L. M., Outrb- 
mont, Can.— If you wish to write Grace Cunard or 
Francis Ford, address them at Universal City, 

Calif., and Pearl White at Pathe’s New York 
offifflee. Perhaps you might lie able to get an Eddie 
Polo picture from Universal’s New York office, or 
write him personally at Universal City. Beverly 
Bayne receives her mail in care of Metro iu New 
York City. 

(Continued on page 172) 

WANTED 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
$75 to $150 a month for life 

OVER 230,000 U. S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE 
OPEN TO COMPETITORS 

Many appointments are made each month 

WAR-PROOF— PANIC-PROOF - SURE-PA Y JOBS 

Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for 

immediate appointment. Common-sense education sufficient. 

Write Immediately for schedule showing the places and * 
dates of the coming examinations in your neighborhood. ^ 
Don’t delay. Every day you lose means the loss of just so 
much coaching before the rapidly approaching examinations. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E201, Rochester, N.Y. 


Contains 147 Illustrated-- ---- 

design* by Virginia Snow. To introduce 
new JAPSILK Cordonay beat hard twisted, 
mercerized Crochet Cotton, we will mail froo 
and postpaid Colllngbouma's Encyclopedia 
of Art Needlework to any lady sending 
10c, in ailver or stamps, for a sample ball. 


JAPSILK 

in White and Ecru—sixes, 1. 3. 5. 10, 
30. 40. 50. 60, 70,80. 100; also in a 1 
sizes. 6. 30 and 50. Crochet Book 
ginal ideas in Crocheting, Tatting 
premiums. Send today. 


—COUPON 

_P__ 9 directed, entitles the sender to free specii 

questions; a free^ropy of our copyrighted book, “Government Poaiti 


This coupon, filled out a 


and How to I 


___ _imen 

PPPH__ Government Positions 

it of positions now obtainable, and to 


f ' 


„_ _ _- (J800 to $1500) 

.. .City_P.jO.CjTk or Gar. <|MO0 to $1200).. .Clerk in the Departments^ 


...Bookkeeper 

.. .City P.O.C’Ik o_-__ ________ ^ 

...Rural Mail Carrier - ($500 to * 1200> at Washington - - ($800 to$1500) 

. .Panama Canal Clerk - ($1200 to $1800)...Canadian Government Positions. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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GUARANTEED 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


Beautiful 

Wavy Hair 

You can ware or curl your hair beauti¬ 
fully, quickly and easily in the latest 
fashion without tire or electricity, just 
by u&ing those marvelous new 

Martha Washington Curlers 

NO HEAT EASY TO USE 

Just wind hair as shown in illustration 
and the curlers do the rest. Will not 
irritate the scalp or injure the hair in any way. 
Send 10c for 3-nicJccl finished curler* and wt will id- 
clude— free —instruction chart for CorrKi Hair Dressing 
Money refunded if you are not aatiahed. 


Postpaid 


COLUNGBOURNE MILLS, Dept 643, ELOT. 01 


Morse and Wireless— K. R. Account ing(8ta^^k 
Mon Agency) taught. Splendid opport unities^® 
Positions secured. Marconi Co. takes curl 
wireless graduates. We own and exclusively! 
occupy two large modern buildings equipped 
with It. R. and Wester-- Union wires and eomph-te S3.000 
Marconi Wireleaa Station. Largest School -established 
40 years. Inve.tmon* f J5.000. Endorsed by Railroad, 
M aroanl and Western Union Officials. Expert practical 
teacher*. Low living expense*; eaaily earned if desired. 
- - *— ' 0 lyment-*. txurexpondeoce coureee 


$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 

i Nothing Down—Free Trial. Lees than 
' Agents* Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
Our booklet is worth sending for bemuse 
it tells you how to Bave $48.00. It’s FREE. 

Typewriter* Di»t. Syndicate 

* 1510-76M Wabash Ave. Chicago 


■alno^C&i 

lOodge’s telegraphTRy. A Wireless Institute 


■ A sample 19i« model “Ranger* 9 bicycle. 00 approval 
lU and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. 

. f Am Write at once for large illustrated catalog show- 
i Ilia ing complete line of bicycles, tiree and supplies, and the 
A 1 toU moat marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. You will be 
LYi m astonished at our lour prtcam and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wan tad -Bo ja, make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tire* and Sundries from 
I our big catalog. Do Business direct with the Icad- 

f Ing uicycle house in America. Do not buy until you tuaow 
what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. ^ _ 

MEAD CYCLE CO.. DEPT. D-l 18, CHICAGO 


Model r7 


RAREBIT YOUR IDEAS 

offered 

for certain inventions. Book “How to 
8w Obtain a Patent" and “What to Invent" 

sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE. Patent Attorneys 

Established 20 year*. 

1048 F. Street. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


.Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 

'With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
use. printed rules sent. Bov can do good 
work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
short time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 
Itvne. outfit, samples. It Mill pay you. 


— All Makes, Factory Rebuilt by tho fnmous 
“Young Process;" guaranteed like new. Our big 
business permits lowest prices—$10 and up: machines 

ranted—or sold on time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Rentals apply 

WnCfiTclxKig: YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept.299, CHICABO 


PRESS CO. 


BOOK 


Let me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing by MaiL 
You learn easily—in just a few lessons, at homo. 
My system is so simple you’ll play a real ragtime 
piece at your 6th lesson. Whether you can play now, 1 
or not. I’ll teach you to play anything in happy 
ragtime. "Money Back Guarantee.” Write at 
once for special low terms and testimonials. 

AXEL CHRISTENSEN, “Czar of Ragtime,” 
Room 14 526 So. Western Ave., Chicago, II 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and earn $160 to 
$S&0 monthly. No experience necessary. We easily train you in your 
spare time to enter this fascinating work. Demand for electrical experts 
exceeds the supply—decide to tit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs. 
56-page book, which tells you how to do it, sent FREE. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


fW Til teach you i 

I personally by mail. I 

l | years Successful teaching. I 

Big field everywhere. Fnm 

$18.00 TO $45.00 A WEEK 1 

~ Mr. FcLcrt (Pa ), axya, “ Each lesson is ao } 
’ Interesting 1 can hardly wait for next," Postal 
r brinRs part icular* and new literature. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Chaa. J. Strong, Founder Dept. 3102, Detroit, Mich, 


IV You’ll want this. You apparently Bee thru 

Clothes, Wood. Htone, any object See Bones in Flesh. Address: 

MARVEL MFG. CO. DEPT. 37, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


We Pay $80 a Month Salary 

and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce 
our guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 

Bigler Company, X370, Springfield, III. 

Digitized by Google 


BigEntertainer S88£*3lm- d lsa 

^ J RosK Magic, 15 Tricks with Cards. 73 Toasts, 7 

^QTTfrtGj— Comic Recitations. 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 
Readings.AlsoCheckers.Ches8,Dominoes,Fox 
Geese, 9 Men Morris. All lOc, postpaid. 
J. C. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn Street, Dept. 76, Chicago, III. 
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Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 
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Veterinary Course at Home 

(1 CAA A YEAR and up- 
rLflmw'f v-ltlUV war( j s can be maae 
XrfSK by taking our Veterinary 

fly jQMHyy) course athome during spare 

li 1 rBrTftfth ^ me - Taught in simplest 
W English. Diploma granted. 
r xt Graduates assisted in get- 

ting locations or positions. 

write®: I took the course ri ± , - ,, 

for ray own benefit on the Cost Within reach of all. 

farm, bat the success i bad Satisfaction guaranteed. 

started me in practice and Tz , .. , .. , 

now 1 am going night and Write for pa rticu lars 

day. Your course has been THE LONDON VETERINARY 
worth thousands to me, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
and wiU be to any man.’* Dept. 89. London. Ontario, Canada 


A great discovery, n real toilet Soap, in paste form, made from pure 
vegetable oils, packed in tube* It easily removes areas* paint 
without the aid of cold cream atid makes automobile urease and 
dirt disappear like magic. Will not injure the skin. Hnndyonthe 
woshstand, the only sanitary soap to carry in your grip or Auto. 
Try it. then you wont be without it for three times the price. A 
large tube sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 

Triangle Chemical Co., Dept. 1,85 Detroit SL,Milwaukee,Wis. 


~ The magazine for home 

’•) builders, the recognized 
authority on planning, 
. balding and decorating 
vTt HHtRIm/ ' Artistic Homes. 

jAi St Wij ‘Vll Each number contains 
W M 7 to 10 Pi ANS by leading 

IHf ’j ffs-A j M architects. Subscription 

.s^^^CL^dMni *2. Newsstands,20ccopy. 

Twelve bis house buildinn 
numbers and your choice of 
KEITH'S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 

raiowa and Cottages a 176 Plana costing below 96000 
■ of Cottages I 126 “ over 96000 

costing below 94000 I 100 *• Cement and Brick 

r,L #» « m i v. 60 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats 

th'mc 91.00 Plan Book » Vr— uruh a yrar'm »ub»eriptvon, 99.00 


DON’T SHOUT” a 

I hear you. I can hear now 


as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

With the MORLEY PHONE. 

I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

jgi “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


Strong Arms MFN 

for 10c in stamps or coin lllLli; 

Illustrated with twenty full-page II/A Mr lt 
half-tone cuts showing exercises W II |Y| KIN 
that will quickly develop, beau- 1 v , 1 

tify and gain great strength in an d 
your shoulders, arms and hands, 
without any apparatus. PHH HRFN 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER v'llILl/IiEill 

201 Barker Building, 110 W. 42nd St.. NEW YORK 


i f i is to the ears what glasses H 

I W are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
1 fortable, weightless and harm- 

less. Anyone can adjust it.” 

Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Berry Bldg., Pliila. 


AUTOGRAPHED 

PILLOW TOPS 


ARE THE PHOTO POSTCARDS WE OFFER j <V39 , 

Elrhteen of vour own choice lor twenty-firr cent* or a I ^ f J fV . 

hundred for a dollar, s pu«r<t ol >lnr\ I'irkford, 2 of J >1 ’’ 

Marguerite Clark. - I ( liapllri. 3 I Theda It irn, anew 

picture oil.Illinn Lorraine. Iln/el Pawn and Olpn Pet- N 'f: 

rova.-mautographed picture . t Juek H.Kerrlcan.andmany new Ij ^ 

feature stars. ./.■• .i< u-.. ^ze.A.i lo, at SOc each. I JB 

500 LIST SENT WITH ALL ORDERS \ ■ 

- OR FREE ON REQUEST 

THE FILM PORTRAIT CO.. 127A 1st Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


K Moving Picture Stars 

t|W Made on Old Gold Satine 18x18 Inches 
] MAILED POSTPAID, 30c EACH (COIN) 

t Also 11x14 Hand Colored Pictures 25c each 
Send two cent stamp /or folder 

ibury. Dept. B. Flatiron Building. NewYork City 


DRAWING 


For Artists 


I^earn by mail in your own home. N ewspaper, 
Magazine and Commercial Illustrating, Car¬ 
tooning. Water Color and Oil Painting. Learn 
Drawing or Painting for profit and pleasure. 
We can develop your talent. This school has 
taught thousands. Free Scholarship Award — 
special limited offer. Your name and address 
brings you full explanation and our handsome i I lust rated 
An Annual by return mail. Don't delay. Write today. 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE. Studio 392, OMAHA. NEBR. 


Publishes Cash Art Assignments, lessons and 
articles on Cartooning, Illustrating, Lettering, 
Designing and Chalk-Talking. Criticises amateurs’ 
work. Interesting, helpful, artistic, UNIQUE. 
It will please you. Money back il uot satisfactory. 


Send Now otner noted artists contributors. 

$1 for 12 STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE 
Issues Dept. 101, Kalamazoo. Mich. 


BIG PACKAGE OF FUN 


Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 


§ Imitation Gold Tooth, Voice Thrower B w w 
Roll of Stage Money, Chess and Checker Game, 
Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, Authors, Span¬ 
ish Prison, Dominoes, 14 Flirtation Signals, 12 
Love Letters, 73 Toasts, 16 Feats in Parlor Magic, 
7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 10 Funny Readings, 15 
Tricks with Cards, 40 Experiments in Magic, 52 
Money Making Secrets, 250 Jokes and Riddles, 12 
Flirtation Cards, 14 Pictures of Married Life, 51 Verses of Comic 
Poetry and 11 Parlor Pastimes; all for iOc and a 2c stamp to carer mailing. 
ROGERS A ROTH, 11 Unlow Sr., jjgt 48. NEW YORK CITY 


Phonographic 


German—French— English—Italian —Spanish 

or any other language learned quickly and 
easily by the Cortina Method at home iJ 
with Disk Cortina-Records. Write for g 
♦roo booklet today ; easy payment plan. ^ 

CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 

1714 Wr(*m Blrlir.. 1 GOO Rroad wav, B |T| 11| I 
flrnrr 4 Nth Street, hew York H I j [] ' } ? 


Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold « r\ 

fteaded or Plain Deaiima. 3 Initial* ENGRAVED I V/a 
ERSE, to introduce our Bracelet Links. £ (jL 
Send 18c. and tnuo today. ~ 

FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO.,83 Chamban St., Dapt. 137, NEW YORK 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holi¬ 
days oH. yearly vacation with pay. good salary. Learn at home. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog tee^. Edgar G. Alcorn, Prea. 
American Hchoo^fBankloc. 4|7 EL£t*t* 5b., Coin mini,, Ohio 
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It didn’t hurt the horse—but it gave “Art” Jarvis 
glory and a broken leg. Scene, an 80-foot cliff in 
the, Adirondacks ; cause, the Fox ”Carmen.” 


M. B., Buffalo. —“The Battle Cry of Peace” is 
now being released to the smaller theatres with 
the other Vltagraph plays and probably has been 
in your city before this date. “The Birth of A 
Nation,” can hardly skip Buffalo, as it is playing 
now in practically every section of the country, 
being handled in the cities of moderate size by 
regular “road companies,” which include every me 
necessary to the proper presentation of the play, 
manager, orchestra, operator, etc. The cast of 
“The Battle Cry of Peace,” is too long to print in 
full, but Norma Talmadge is the heroine, Roger 
Lytton, the foreign spy, and Charles Richman, the 
hero. Practically all of Vitagraph’s well known 
stock company is included. 


A. S. t Chicago. —Grace and Mina Cunard are 
sisters; Ford Sterling is married to Teddv Samp¬ 
son. “The Price of Her Silence,” vehicles both 
Florence LaBadle and Mignon Anderson and with 
them appear Arthur Bauer. Harris Goodwin and 
Thomas Curran. 


B. W.. Chicago, and B. E., Los Angeles.— 
Vivian Martin answers her mail personally Just as 
fast as she is able. Of courxe, there are times dur¬ 
ing the production of pictures when it Is out of 
the question for her to even think of it but as a 
rule she replies promptly. We are not at libertv to 
give you players’ private addresses, but only‘the 
studio or other office number where they receive 
mall. 


M. B. H., Grand Forks, N. Dak. —Hobart Bos- 
worth is one of the leading actor-directors of the 
present day, and is with the Universal. Mr. Bos- 
worth’s wife, Adele Farrington, is plaving in the 
new Mutual “Buck Parvin” films In'which Art 
Accord plays the title role. Hobart Henley first 
filtered through the camera-lens in 1913 and re¬ 
mained a year with Reliance, from which companv 
he journeyed to Universal, where he has remained. 


M. R., Hudson, Mass. —William Russell, who 
played in “The Diamond From the Sky,” is with 
the American films and was seen recently in 
“Curley,” playing with Lottie Pickford in this 
production. He’s unmarried. 


II. A. D., Morris, III.—There is no wav in 
which you can obtain a copyright on a scenario 
until it is printed In book form or produced as a 
film. The Act of Congress covering copyrights 
does not provide for the protection of manuscripts. 
However, a person is not left unprotected, as there 
are the usual remedies at common law and in 
chancery for infringement. 


II. S., Jersey City.—T he person you refer to In 
“The Destroyer” Is Nell Craig, who played the 
part of Frances Burnham. The other two players, 
the doctor and the man who left the country, were 
John Lorenz and Edmund Cobb. This was an 
Essanay picture. 


Ii. II. M., South Bend, Ind., and S. D. S., Nnw 
York City. —Nell Craig should be addressed in 
care of the Essanay studio in Chicago: William 
Russell. American Film Co.. Santa Barbara; and 
Francis X. Bushman. Metro’s New York office. See 
the Directory. 


C. D.. St. Louis.—N o; and further, there are 
no companies that will teach you how to act and 
pay you for your work at the same time. There 
are too many people of ability and experience 
available. There are numerous well-known and well- 
established dramatic schools which give thorough 
courses in dramatic art, and as is usually tne 
case, their courses are proportionately expensive. 


E. H.. St. Louis. — Herbert Rawllnson was born 
in Brighton, England, and Anna Little near Mt. 
Shasta, In northern California. They are no 
longer playing in the same company. Miss Little 
having gone to the Mustang films with Jack 
Richardson. 


J. S.. Kalamazoo. —In “An Enemy of Society.” 
Lois Meredith was Decima and Hamilton Revelle 
was the modern Kobin Hood. Scbastiano, in 
“Pretty Sister of ,Tos£,” was Rupert Julian, and 
JosC was Jack Pickford. Marguerite Clark playing 
the title role. Yes. Marshall Nellan played in 
“Rags.” 

{Continued on page 175 ) 
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Doro, the Wood Nymph 

(Continued from page 43.) 

Much has been written about Miss 
Doro’s remarkable career on the stage. Of 
good American stock, despite the alien 
suggestion of the surname, Miss Doro 
made her entry via musical comedy and 
reached the highest pinnacle of stage fame 
under the direction of the late Mr. Froh- 
man. She made her first London appear¬ 
ance with William Collier in “The Dic¬ 
tator” and later won highest honors 
accorded players in Britain when she ap¬ 
peared before the present king at Windsor 
Castle in “Diplomacy,” by royal invita¬ 
tion, the only American actress thus hon¬ 
ored so far. Some of her other notable 
parts were “Adelina’* in “The Climax” 
and “Peggy” in “The Butterfly on the 
Wheel” and “Oliver Twist” in the famous 
Dickens storv. 


LEARN MUSIC 

A x>AT HOME! 

(L* J New Method 

V Learn To Play By Note 

! Piano, Or#?an, Violin, Banjo, Mando- 

lin. Comet, Harp, 'Cello or to sin*. 
Special Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for music and 
postage, which is small. No extras. 
>; Beginners or advanced pupils. 

^ ■ 1 Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 

I . systematic. Free lectures each 

course. 16 years’success.St art at once. 
W rite for Free Booklet Today NOW. 
/ V U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
g-k 1 Box 144, 225 Filth Avenue. New York City 








Obtain free book showing: how QUINN WRITTEN 
METHOD saves three-quarters of time and money 
usually necessary to learn piano or organ. Scienti- nStp 
fic and systematic method, yet practical andd^^ji 
simple. Play .chords immediately, and a complete piecc/M^Ji 
within few les&ona. Sucee«*fully used by Dr. Quinn * 

for over 26 years. Endorsed by leading musicians. gx 

Successf ul graduat es everywhere. Learn at home either as Jv* Jh 
asocial accomplishment or for teaching. Diploma granti 
Practise in spare time whenever you wish. For either AjVUP 
adults orchildren. Special terms this month. 8cnd today for 
FREE book "How to Learn Piano and Organ/* Noobligation. 

M. L. Quinn Conservatory. Box 650-PB. Chicago. /Or 

TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 

80 to lOO Words a Minute GUARANTEED 

Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training! 
Brings amazing speed— perfect accuracy— BIG SALARIES. 
Easy Tor anyone. First day shows results. Learn while working. 

p 300 D nn L r roo illustrates and explains all. Gives 
4H-Page BOOK Free letters frora hundreds with sal- 
nriew doubled and trebled. A revelation as to speed and salary 
possible to typists. Postal will do, but write today — NOW. 
Tulloss School of Typewriting, 7502 College Hill, Springfield, O. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN OUTFIT 1 (L 

DAVQ. 1000 LA FFS for 10c. BIG X 
1 O. BARGAIN while they last. 

Chas. Chaplin Mustache, exact duplicate made of real 
hair, create screams of laughter. Im. Gold Tooth, slips 
on and off over your own. $1000 Bank Roll of stage 
r>( money, makes them stare. ** Ish Ka Bibble ” button for 
your coat lapel. Disappearing Medallion Coin, tearing 
lifelike image of C. Chaplin; hand it to your friend, it 
vanishes instantly when he attempts to take it, startling, 
but easily done. Complete outfit with large catalogue 
shipped by parcel post for 10c and 2c stamp for postage. 

NUIDEA CO., Dept. P, 524 45lh St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENUINE 
PERFECT CUT 


DIAMONDS97, 


50 

PerCarat 




m Batfb ran yon „ 

j-a vi^nn un t imvj v* uo/o. got genuine perfect-cut i 
(iamonii* at the world’s compelitioo-smashing price, $97.50 par carat, nil 1 
I1&0 00 par carat value at retail. 1 

And here’, the reuon: 

Cash buying from the diamond cottars, plus our "Small profits, many amice"/; 
plan, srivo you aclaar saving of 35 per cent of regular retail prices. 

Free Examination —Send No Money! AA 


> Money Back Guarantee! wbnd i« w^ihlrleXM I 

r j v wauiumvv. 10 per cent should you wbh to I 

return your diamond any time within one year; also guarantees full price in I 
exchange any time Cartifie* carat weight and value! No protection equal I 
to this in the whole diamond buainasa. "Seo that your diamond is I 
s. Baacb guaranteed." 

k 1915 BASCH DE LUXE*#! 
DIAMOND BOOK, FREE AJT 

\\ Complete, valuable, and authoritative! Gives Jpr shf 
\\ you expert facte needed to buy intelligent- . 


You prove our claims yourself at o«r expense. Here’s the popular A 
Haech plan: Select any carat size diamond—choose any mounting m 
from the thousands we illuatrata in our catalogue. Wo ship entiio- #, 
ly at our expenae— allow full examination and comparison. With- ft 
out Obligating you to buy. Absolute oatiafaction aaaured you by § f 
baying the Bascb way. 

L. BASCH & CO.\\ 

Dept. S2520 State and Quincy St&\ 

chic ago, u. s. A 


rx This 

/ 14K solid gold VC 

f Mounting com- V 
piste with ) 

1-8c. Diamond $12.00 
1-4 carat Diamond 21.23 
8-8 carat Diamond 35.00 
1-2 c. Diamond 45.75 
k 8-4 e. Diamond 71.25 J 
Jh 1 carat Di roond /j 

Vv *10125 jy 


\ \ you expert facte needed to buy intelligent- , 

00 \ \ <y. Helpful iruide to select gifts for all / 

1.23 \* I occasions. Thousands of illustrations A */A* / 

« nn J I of diamonda. watches, platinum and gold •./ / 

* J I jewelry, silverware, cut glass, etc. — jy// / A 

• 75 //ail priced to you a£remarkably low A 
s //figures. You cannot afford to buy J ST / / 

//your diamond or jewelrv with- OJr v s / 

/root » copy of this complete 
/y catalogue. Mall coupon or / ./ 

r write us a letter or post card jr + 

for your FREE copy, NOW. ^ ^ 
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Art Prints 

after the original oil paintings of 

Anita Stewart and Mary Pickford 


(from which the covers of our September and November issues were made) 


P HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has anticipated a 
great demand for art prints of these beautiful 
covers. With a desire to serve our readers 
we have provided a limited number of reprints. 

Do you want one? 

Absolutely no advertising will appear on these prints—nothing 
but the likeness is reproduced—in four colors—on art paper— 
and beautiful art mounts, ready for framing. This is mailed 
to you carefully packed flat between two pieces of stiff board. 

The cost is 25c each 

Please remit in stamps or money order 

Photoplay Magazine 

350 North Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 


Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

Digitized by V 
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I. B„ Terre Haute, Ind„ and R. W„ San Bf.r- 
nardino, Calif. No, Harold Lockwood is not mar¬ 
ried. In “Neal of the Navy,” the warships were 
those of the American Navy ; we have enough bat¬ 
tleships for taking moving pictures at least, so in 
this case there was no need to call upon South 
America to help us out. Constance Talmadge is 
unmarried, ana she too, like Norma, is with 
Griffith. 


B. W., and B. C., Okmulgee, Okla. Grace 
Cunard and Francis Ford both send photographs 
to friends who write for them. Either may be 
addressed at Universal City, and we trust that 
playgoers will not take advantage of their kind¬ 
ness to ask for pictures entirely free of charge. 
A qnarter will usually cover the expense involved. 


O. W. H., Emporia, Kan., and H. P. t Houston, 
Tex. Forest Stanley, Owen Moore and Louis Ben- 
nison are the three Mr. Smiths in the Bosworth 
production of “Pretty Mrs. Smith.” We have 
never seen a copy of a life of Kerrigan, and doubt 
if he has been done In book form. The present 
story of the life of Mary Plckford, which began 
in the November issue of Photoplay Magazine, 
covers your questions much more fully than a 
brief answer would. For that reason we want to 
refer you to this story, as we know it will be of 
great Interest to you. 


E. N. W., Hoboken, N. J. Lottie Plckford is 
not in “A Girl of Yesterday,” but both Mary Pick- 
ford and Jack Plckford take prominent roles in it. 
There are four instalments in the Mary Plckford 
story, which concludes in this issue of Photoplay 
Magazine —November, December, January and 
February. 


P. B. R., E. Oranob, N. J. Mahlon Hamilton, 
with Olga Petrova, played the leading role in “The 
Heart of a Painted Woman.” You might write 
Miss Petrova, in care of Metro, and ask her about 
a photograph. Jack Plckford is with Sclig. 


Randolph, Marten, Tenn.—Y ou refer to Henry 
Bergman in “Kreutzer Sonata,” the other three 
being Nance O’Neil, Theda Bara and William B. 
Sbav. The American heiress in “The Voice in the 
Fog'’ (with Dopald Brian) is Adda Gleason, and 
Helen in “The Woman Who Lied.” was Edna 
Hunter; the other woman, Mary Fuller. 


R. B. J„ Springfield, Mass. Where is House 
Peters? lie is with Lubtn, but you will probably 
have an opportunity to see him in Triangle's “Be¬ 
tween Men,” before there is a Lubin release. In 
“Between Mon,” House Peters and William Hart 
are the two giants who struggle both for business 
mastery and for (God bless ’em) Enid Markey. 
The finish of their fight is magnificent. No servile 
yielding marks Peters’ defeat; with his last ounce 
of strength he swings at his adversary. Nor does 
William Hart take a mean advantage of his beaten 
rival ; he ducks the blow but does not strike, and 
catches Peters in his arms as he faints from sheer 
exhaustion. William Hart directed this play and 
“Great” is the only word to describe it. 


A. G.. St. Louis. She certainly does look like 
Mae Marsh, but the fact of the matter is, that the 
role of Flora Cameron as a youngster in “The 
Birth of a Nation ” is played by Violet Wilkey and 
not by Miss Marsh. It is just another illustration 
of the Griffith care regarding details. 


J. A. P., Upper Montclair, N. J. Mae Marsh 
is one of those players who came under the direc¬ 
tion and tutelage of D. W. Griffith at the old Bio¬ 
graph studio, and this accounts, probably more 
than anything else, for her ability to carry the 
v stellar role in “The Birth of a Nation.” Although 
i only nineteen years of age, she has received a 
I thorough dramatic education in the multitude of 
k plays she has appeared in, and her success as 
Flora Cameron was entirely to be expected. She 
v is with the Fine Arts Studios of Triangle, but so 

} far has not played in any of the Triangle releases, 

■ probably because of the production of another big 
Griffith play. Miss Marsh was the “Girl on the 
Cover,” in July, Henry Walthall was the subject 
of “The Little Colonel * Interview In August, and 
there have been innumerable references to “The 
Birth of a Nation,” in this department. 


2 C/\ A Month 

The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positions, tem¬ 
perature and isochronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases. 

19 Jewel 

Burlington 

All size* for both * ^ 

men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.60 a month. You pet the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 

Write Today for Free Watch Book 

of all the newest designs in watches that rou have to choose from. Your 
name and address on a postcard is enough. Get this oiler while it lasts. 



OUR FACTORY PRICE 
^ ForThis Fine Rocker v J 

I Beoaune wo ship in ensily assembled sec¬ 
tions direct from factory —our original 
method saves \ packing coats— *4 freight I 
— factory space. We make everything 
for home, office or club. 100 designs 
in Colonial, Mission or Flanders. All 
quarter-sawed oak —your choice of finish. 

Write for catalog of Brooks 
“ Ma iter-Built ” Furniture. 

BROOKS MFG. CO., 17S2 Rust Avenue Hooker No. 10 I 
SAGINAW, MICH. / •* Plant of it* k’inef in the World $ 



LOOK! LOOK!! All for lOc 

ENOUGH TO AMUSE THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Disappearing Coin Trick, Big Roll of Stage Money, 

Mysterious Bottle, How to cut gloss with scissors. Won¬ 
derful Wine and Water Trick, Magic Age Teller, < 

Rules for Love Making. 13 Tricks with Cards, 14 Par¬ 
lor Games. 7 Fortune Teiling Secrets, 30 Magical Ex¬ 
periments. 49 Money Making 8ecrets, J3 Flirtation**, 
o Parlor Games. 10 Funny Readings, 71 Toasts, 21 
Pozzies, and over 300 Jokes. All for lOc and 2c stamp for mailing. 
JOS . H. DESKAU, Pept. 64, 4>1 Ridgewood Aw., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




Srnil for 1916 announcement showing Atco Auto* In various makes and 
models including KoadMtcru. Touring Cars, Trucks and “Jitney' ’ Busaea, 
at prices representing a fraction of their original cost. All sold on Easy 
Payment Tarma. $60.00 now will aecure any car for future delivery. Any 

-be purchased at from five to sight dollars per week. Wo 

-*-Atco Autos Guaranteed for On* Year. 


Prices from $275.00 to *785.00 





A COURSE In SHOW CARO and SIGN WRITING. 

' in correspondence school,(not a book). , 

Alii" Air Brush given free to purchasers 

r . of our Nobema Ready to Use Colors. 

' Lettering is ea»y to learn and profitable trade. > 

Illustrated book, circulars and information freo. 

_ i NOBEMA Py MFO, CO„ CHICAGO, ILL., _ 

FARMERS’ SONS WANTED 

with knowledge of farm stock and fair education to work in an 
office; $80 a month with advancement, steady employment, must 
be honest and reliable. Branch offices of the association an> being 
established in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 

The Veterinary Science Association, Dept. AP, London, Canada 


FORD JOKE BOOK 


All the latest and beet funny jokes and stories on the FORD 
automobile. Hundreds of them and all good one*. Also JITNEY 
joke*. Moving Picture, and Stage jokes. Laugh till you stmke. 
A neat colored covered book by mail for only TEN CENTS, 

PIKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Box 63, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Z. 8., Portland. Orb.— Accent the last syllable 
of Valeska Suratt’s name. The Lasky “Carmen" 
was filmed in and around Hollywood, California, 
while the Fox picturization is of New York origin, 
both studio and outdoor scenes. Lolita Robertson, 
Mrs. Max Figman, is Violet in the “J. Rufus 
Wallingford** series that Pathe is presenting. She 
is a California girt 


M. J., New York City, and P. C., La Harpe. 
Kax. —You may address Willard Mack in care of 
Photoplay Magazine if you wish. The requests 
for interviews and pictures have been duly noted— 
watch for them. Teddy Sampson and Dorothy 
Kelly are each twenty-one and Hazel Dawn is 
twenty-four. Teddy is very attractive in “Crossed 
Currents,*’ a Triangle featuring Helen Ware. 
Those Triangle offerings are great plays. 


E. D., Buffalo, and A. W.. New Decatur, Ala. 
—Florence Lawrence is not playing; Barbara Ten¬ 
nant is with the World Films, and O. A. C. Lund is 
with the Pluragraph Company in the East. Vivian 
Rich is unmarried. In “The Jilt.” Lizette Thorne 
played the part of Allan Boyd’s wife, Boyd being 
Edward Coxen. Julia 8wayne Gordon and Anita 
Stewart are the two women in “A Million Bid.’’ 


L. M., New Orleans. —Theda Bara named her 
big Russian wolf-hound “Romanoff,” not because 
of any such habit on his part, but because she re¬ 
ceived him as a present just about the time the 
Fox plav of that name was being completed. He 
lies at her feet in the picture on page 26 of the 
December Issue. 


V. W., Bellingham, Wash. — Claire Whitney 
plays opposite William Farnum in “The Nigger, 1 ’ 
or the n New Governor,’’ as it is also called. Far¬ 
num was the governor and Claire Whitney was his 
sweetheart. In “The Wonderful Adventure,” also 
a Fox film, the wife was Mary G. Martin, and 
Dorothy Green the home wrecking-crew who was 
finally killed by lightning. We are able to supply 
October numbers containing the William Farnum 
interview. 


A. G-. Lima. O.—E. K. Lincoln has recently 
joined the Lubin staff of players, and may be ad¬ 
dressed at that company's office. He will be re¬ 
membered for his part in “A Million Bid” and 
other Vitagraph plays in which he appeared prior 
to his recent affiliation with the E. K. Lincoln 
films. 


J. B., Toronto. — Winnie, in the “Adventures of 
Kathlyn,” was Gordon Sackville. Mina Cunard 
may be addressed at Universal City; Lottie Pick- 
ford at the western American studio. 


M. L. F.. Roanoke. Va. —Harold Lockwood is 
with the American company in Santa Barbara, 
and he was born in 1880. so you may figure it out 
for yourself. The “X.” in Bushman s name is for 
Xavier. 

T. V., Alliance. Neb. —“The Last Days of Pom¬ 
peii'* was produced by the Kleine foreign company, 
the members of which are unfamiliar to the 
American public. We certainly can not under¬ 
stand why you have heard nothing about Charlie 
Chaplin in the last few months, as the rest of the 
country seems to be spending its time in debating 
whether he is funny or whether he Just makes 
the audience laugh anyway ! The Chaplin boosters 
seem to have the better of the argument so far. 


M. S.. Indianapolis. —But you spent all your 
energy telling your appreciation of “The Birth of 
a Nation,” and Mae Marsh and Henry Walthall, so 
there are no questions to answer. We are very glad 
that you had the opportunity to see this play, even 
though it had to be in Milwaukee instead of your 
home city. 

K. J. W., Dorchester. Mass., and B. T., Alton. 
III.—Pearl White's birthday is March 4th; 
Creighton Hale’s, May 24th : she was born in Mis¬ 
souri and he in Ireland. Miss White has no 
brothers or sisters, and says her eyes are green. 
Velma Whitman is no longer with the western 
Lubin company, having recently completed her con¬ 
tract with them, and is taking a vacation. In 
private life Miss Whitman is the wife of Jack 
Roselelgh, an actor of the legitimate stage. 



Give me the Papers or 111 
Tear up the Chee-ild!” 

“The woman begged for mercy 
From the villain’s heart of steel. 

She knew her trade 
And really made 
A most exciting reel.” 


Pulls in His Features 

Director —“I’m afraid we won’t he able to 
use Mr. Turtle.’’ 

“What’s the reason?” 

Director —“Well, every time I direct him 
to register fear he draws his head into his 
shell.” 
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E. A. B„ Silver Plume, Colo. —We explained 
sometime ago, that Marguerite Snow is to head 
her own company, now that Francis X. Bushman 
is playing opposite Beverly Bayne, and you will 
continue to see her on the Metro programmes. 
We sent a biography blank out to Julie Cruze a 
little while ago to be tilled in with information 
about herself and it came back today complete. 
She says her name is “Julie Cruze,” that she was 
born October 24th, 1913. and has played with 
Thanhouser and Quality companies, in “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,’’ “Z-uaora” and “Rose¬ 
mary.” She didn’t say whether she was married— 
she left that space blank! Oh, yes, and she says 
she has light brown hair and brown eyes. Glad 
you liked the Marguerite Snow interview in the 
October number—we’ll get around to Jimmie Cruze 
directly, and Florence LaBadie, too. 


E. B., New York City. —“The first thing 1 am 
going to do is kick.” Go ahead, we’ve got a front 
row seat! We don’t run “Who’s Married to Who*’ 
any more, because our readers were getting so like 
a flock of owls, that would stay up nights just to 
“Who. who!” to us. The family bible has been 
transferred to the Answer Department, to be kept 
among the archives of the order! Helen Gardner 
has recently appeared on the Universal programme 
but Alice Joyce is still absent from our little 
theatre parties. We all miss her too. Seems to 
us that there was an Earle Williams interview in 
the January issue of Photoplay Magazine —you 
might look. 


M. F. W. t Wichita, Kan. —Surely, address Crane 
Wilbur at the Horsley studios in Los Angeles. 
About Earle Williams and Anita Stewart, we 
have bis word, as we quoted him last month, that 
they are not engaged. 


F. M., Lexington, Ky .—Carter in Essanay’s 
“Dignified Family,’’ was Grant Foreman and his 
wife was Marion Skinner. Anita Stewart in her 
electric and Ruth Stonehouse in her big racer? 
Don’t be impatient, you can’t have all the good 
things at once, you know. 


A. P., Atlanta. —No. you refer to different per¬ 
sons. In “Curing Father,” the girl is Nan Christy, 
and in “Pardoned,” the girl is May Allison. Both 
are with the American Films at Santa Barbara. 
You are welcome—mighty welcome, at any time, 
and we do not wish fees of any sort. 


R. C., Chicago. —Beverly Bayne made her 
dramatic debut as an extra at the Chicago Essanay 
studio, never having had any experience pre¬ 
viously. She was just a school girl at the time. 
When in Chicago she lives on Lawrence Avenue, up 
on the North side. 


G. H. L., Power, Mont. —Mary Pickford’s hair 
is golden. You must understand that with the 
use of makeup it is possible for one to have any 
sort of hair desired (beauty hint—no charge!) 
and that of course, accounts for the “new kind ’ 
of hair she has in some of her late pictures. 


M. V. D., Springfield, Mass. —“Damon and Py¬ 
thias” was a Universal photoplay in six parts. 
Damon was William Worthington: Hermion, Cleo 
Madison; Pythias, Herbert Rawlinson, and Ca- 
lanthe, Anna Little. 


E. F., Kansas City. —Margaret Edwards was 
Truth in “Hypocrites,” that much argued-about 
classic by Lois Weber (Mrs. Phillips Smalley). 
Again it is merely a matter of make-up, in an¬ 
swer to your question “How she does it!” (That 
is, “we understand!” Being a mere man, of 
course!) 


E. S. B., East Rutherford, N. J.— Betty nart 
is with the American films and is to be seen in the 
last Lock wood-Allison picture, “The Buzzard's 
8hadow.” Your other questions are answered un¬ 
der other .initials. We are certainly glad that you 
were able to see “The Birth of a Nation.” as it is 
undoubtedly the biggest dramatic success of years. 
Its New York run has been continued indefinitely ; 
there is no indication of waning interest in Chi¬ 
cago. and in San Francisco it just closed an un¬ 
usually successful thirty weeks. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and 
Pool^Table 





$ 


A DOto 


A few cents a day (payable monthly) will soon 
make you the owner of a handsome Burrowes 
Table. Play while you pay. No special room 
is needed — can be mounted on dining or library 
table or on its own legs or folding stand. Put up 
or taken down in a minute. Sizes range up to 
4J4x9 ft. (standard). Prices from $15 up. 
Cues, balls, etc., free. 

Burrowes Tables are splendidly made, and 
adapted to the most scientific play. Great 
experts say that the Burrowes Kepis High- 
Speed Rubber Cushions are the bet,t made. 

Write for] illustrated Catalog, con¬ 
taining free trial offer, prices, 
term*, order blanks, etc 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 

I 184 Spring St. Portland, Me. 


Awpssr 

t«*«d our MO-pac* book before enrolling for any law eon roe. Tells how 1 
fto judge claims of correspondence schools, and explains the Amerieanl 
I Nrhool’s simple method of law instruction. Prepared by 56 legal author!- I 
I ties— 28 more subjects and 30 more authors than any other correspondence I 
I law course. 13 volume Law Library. 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books | 

I furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
| Dept 1462, Prcxcl Avenue and 58th Street. Chicago, U. S. I 


aHorsparetime-Startatonce | 

SSSLcoui- 


n . 0 o?io»ioo”- 
I •IrDevote c 


DETAILS FREE 

Atlas Publishing Co. 


AtlasB Idg. Cincinnati 


BIG WONDER PACKAGE 

1 Great North Pole Game, 
size 18x11), 1 BigRoll Stage 
Money, 1 Game Authors (48 
Cards), 1 Cribbage Board, 
1 Checker Board and Men, 

1 Pack Pinochle cards (48 cards), 38 other Games, 19 Lessons 
in Magic. 1 Set of Domini*ss, 27 Autograph Verses, 12 Money 
Making Secrets. Wireless Telegraph Code,25 Pictures of Pretty 
Girls, 2 Puzzles, 100 Conundrums, 85 definitions of Flowers. 

ALL THE ABOVE FOR 10c. WITH LARGE CATALOGUE 
ROYAL GAME CO., Box 106, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 
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Shuffle the deck of pages; and if 
you sit in at the March deal of 

Photoplay Magazine 

your hand o£ entertainment and information will 
include an unparalleled collection of articles, stories, 
interviews, comment and exclusive pictures. 

Channing Pollock will write about Censorship 

The return of this master-humorist to Photoplay Magazine's pages is a distinct 
event. Mr. Pollock’s story will be illuminated by the true and slightly satiric 
pen of Herb Roth. 

Harry C. Carr 

who, since his last series of stories in this publication, has become one of the 
most notable war-correspondents in Europe, has written a vivid, lightning-like 
reminiscence of the daring American who made the Kaiser pose for his movie 
camera amid the imperial triumphs of conquered Novo Georgievsk. Illustrated. 

”Their Lieutenants” 

This is a story about directors; California directors. Who ? Really, do you 
think we need to tell you more ? If you can’t guess, wait and get it. By K. Owen. 

"What They Really Get—NOW!” 

A factful and fairly startling story on the tremendous and general inflation of 
salaries in the past six months. Do you know that juveniles in the movies get 
more than stars of the legitimate stage, and movie stars more than railroad 
presidents? Vividly illustrated. 


Interviews 


Fiction 


and personality-stories of next month will be headed by 
an irresistible interview with Marguerite Clarke. There 
is a splendid story about the artistic and private live* of 
Grace Cunard and Francis Ford; an interview with 
Fine Arts’ newest wonderful child, Seena Owen; a 
story about that dramatic splash of saffron on our white 
screens — Sessue Hayakawa ; another about that person 
who is all personality, Valeska Surratt — many other 
interviews. 


First among the short stories for March will be 
"Maria Rosa, a thrilling tale of Spanish plot and 
amour, played for the screen by Geraldine Farrar. 
Many months may elapse before you will see these 
wonderful Farrar pictures anywlisrt except as illustra¬ 
tions for this brilliant romance in Photoplay Magazine. 

** Star of the North," the greatest movie novel yet 
written, draws toward its powerful and compelling close. 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren’s remarkable pictures. 


other Short stories of timely interest 


Others are Endeavoring to Imitate Photoplay Magazine’s 
Matchless Departments 

A complete service to every lover of motion pictures, in every 
walk of life. Examine these peerless departments in this issue : 
They will continue, in the same excellence, next month. 
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f California 

ASPARAGUS 


Libby’s Asparagus and leltuct, 

with green pepper rings and 
hard bulled egg slices, with 
cream cheese, French dressing. 


Delicious as a salad 
Delightful as a Vegetable 

The delicious and thoroughly dis¬ 
tinctive flavor of famous Sacramento 
Valley Asparagus, so frequently 
commented upon by returned vis¬ 
itors to the Coast — may now be 
enjoyed upon your home table and 
at any season of 
^ the year. 

You will be 
n g i'A/* >ll surprised at its 

it VrL moderate cost 


Libby’s Asparagus tips, lettuce 

and capers. Italian dressing. 


Libby's Asparagus, either hot. 
with drawn butteT. nr cold 
with French dressing. 


COMPANY, CHICAGO 













Pay As You Wish 

The greatest jewelry offer of the age i Select one of the dazzling, gorgeous 
Laehnite Gems and get it for 10 days’ free trial. Test it every way that you ever heard about. Put it 
alongside a real diamond. If you can tell the difference, send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, pay for it as you can afford - a few cents a day is enough. No red tape. No 
notes or mortgages — just a plain, open, and all above board proposition. Your credit is good with 
the Great House of Lachman. Send the coupon now — this very instant for *>ur new catalog 
and illustrations of all the superb jewelry that you have to select from. Write now — immediately. 

Set in Solid Gold 10 Days Free Trial 


When you get the new catalog you will 
see handsome illustrations of the scores of solid 
gold settings in which the genuine Laehnilcs are 
mounted. You will see solitaires, belchers, French set tinea 
—rings of every kind and description You will also see 
LaVallieres, bracelets, necklaces, scarf pins, cuff buttons 
—everything in the jewerlvline. All sent direct to you 
for a free trial for ten full days. Pay for ut the rate 
of only a few cents n day. Just put your name and 
address on the coupon now--this instant —und send 
to us for this book. 


Free Book Coupon 

HAROLD LACHMAN CO., 

12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept 1462 Chicago. 

Gentlemen : — Please send me absolutely free and prepaid your 
new jewelry book and full particulars of your free trial eu»y pay¬ 
ment plan. I assume no obligations of any kind. 


Address.. 


Yes, wo want you to wear a genuine Laehnite Gem for 
ten full days before you decide to buy. We want you to 
be enthusiastic about thedazzling, gorgeous, scintillating 
marvel of the twentieth century. These exquisite Jewels 
are cut by the world-renowned diamond cutters of Europe 
— their dazzling fire lasts forever. Here at last is 
the perfect substitute for expensive diamonds. 

When you get your Laehnite, put it alongside of areal 
diamond. Put it to every test that you ever heard about. 
If you can tell it from a real diamond, send it back 
at our expense — if you decide to keep it, pay for It at 
the rate of only a few cents a day. Genuine Lachnites 
stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. They baffle 
experts. Only we know how many wealthy society 
women are wearing Laehnite Gems that their friends 
believe are diamonds. 

Send the Coupon 

For New Jewelry Book 

Put your name and address down in the free coupon 
nnd send to us at once for the new book of e.'.quisite 
Laehnite Gems. Head the fascinating story of how at 
last Science lias conquered Nature nnd has produced 

a glorious, radiant gem that has eclipsed the brilliancy 

• Nature's diamond. They cost 1-30 ns much and wear 
forever. Do not delay a single instant. Put your name 
and address on the coupon now —cret the free book im¬ 
mediately while this greatest of all jewelry offer lasts. 

Harold Lachman Co. Ij™,“462 chi«£ 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


The Brisk Smoke—“Bull” Durham 

When you see an alert-looking young man in a lively argument 
roll a “Bull” Durham cigarette—it’s the natural thing. He likes to 
punctuate a crisp sentence with a puff of “Bull” Durham. His 
mind responds to the freshness that’s in the taste of it, and his 
senses are quickened by its unique aroma. A cigarette of “Bull” 
Durham just fits in with keen thinking and forceful action. 

Bu ll'Durham 

SMOKING TOBACCO 

You get more wholesome, lasting satisfaction out 
of “Bull” Durham than from any other tobacco ever \ \ 

rolled up into a cigarette. Made of “bright” Virginia- ^ 

Durham is rich, fragrant, mel 
low-sweet—the mildest, most 

“Roll your own” with “Bull” - ij 

Durham—so good a cigarette i ? 

cannot be obtained in any other Aj ISksSSSBHKm A ^ 
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The secret she learned is one you, too, can use to give your cheeks 
the lovely glow — the radiant complexion you have longed for. 


The girl to whom a pale, colorless complexion 
is really becoming is one in a thousand. 

The rest of us must have at least a touch of 
color—and if we are to possess all the charm 
of that radiant, velvety skin — one you love 
to touch — we must have the kind of color 
that “comes and goes.” 

It is a dull, sluggish akin that is keeping so many from 
having this charm. And just as long as you allow your 
skin to remain lifeless and inactive, this charm will be 
denied you. 

To change this condition, your skin must be freed every 
day of the tiny old, dead particles so that the new skin 
will form as it should. Then, the pores must be cleansed, 
the blood brought to the surface and the small, muscu¬ 
lar fibres stimulated. You can do this by using reg¬ 
ularly the following Woodbury treatment. It will keep 
the new skin which is forming every day. so healthy 
and active that it cannot help taking on the radiant 
touch of color you want your complexion to have. 

Begin tonight to get its benefits for your skin 

Use this treatment once a day — preferably just before 
retiring. Lather your washcloth well with warm watir 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your face 
and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now with the 
tips of your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic lather 
into your skin, always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then with cold — the 
colder the better. Then, finish by rubbing your face 
for a few minutes with a piece of icc wrapped in a soft 
cloth. Always be particular to dry the skin well. 

If your skin happens to be very thin and rather sensi¬ 
tive. substitute a dash of ice water for the application 

of the ice itself. 


The first time you use this treatment you will begin to 
re ilize the change it is going to make in your skin. You 
will feel the difference at once ! 

Use the treatment persistently and before long your 
skin should show a marked improvement — a promiSe of 
that greater clearness and freshness as well as the love¬ 
lier color which the daily use of this Woodbury treat¬ 
ment will bring. 

Woodbury's Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. 
A 26c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this 
skin treatment. Get a cake today. It is for sale by 
dealers everywhere. 

Send today for 44 week’s-size” cake 

For 4c we will send you a "week’B-size” cake of Wood¬ 
bury's Facial Soap. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Write today! 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co.. 1824 Spring GYove 
Ave.. Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergena Co., Ltd., 1824 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth. Ont. __ 

Tear nut this ^ 

cake as a remin- N'T pi 4 V A 

tJS b ur% £ \ \ 

day at your drug- \ \ 

gist's or toilet \ ) - ‘ Xw&m —\ 

counter. j ! ^ . 


\Jhe girl who wantedmore color 
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AGENTS 

AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN. A REAL— 
honest to goodness—sells itself line—over 250 
light weight, popular priced necessities. We 
pay 100% commission. $6 a day can be made at 
the start. No capital—no experience required. 
Enormous demand—sells fast—big repeaters. 
Valuable territory open—rail or spare time. 
Elegant Agents’ Outfit furnished Free. Write 
today—Postal will do. American Products Co., 
3175 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; 
gold sign letters for store and office windows; 
anyone can put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

MEN NOT EARNING $1,200 YEARLY 
should get in touch with largest Manufacturer 
of Transparent handled Knives and Razors in 
U. S. We will show you how to make more. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 286 Bar St., Canton, O. 

_ PICTURES AND POST CARDS _ 

25 BEAUTIFUL POSES OF CALIFORNIA 
Bathing Girls, 10c; 100 foT 25c. L. W. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. _ 

16 PHOTOS OF FEMALE BEAUTIES TAKEN 
from life for 10 cents. Kaye Co., Box 67, Ottawa, 
HI. _ 

STUNNING PHOTOS OF GIRLS FROM LIFE. 
Bewitching unusual poses. Very clear and 
charming. Splendid pack 25c. Reuben Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 

“BEWITCHING FEMALE BEAUTY POSES.” 
rare imported models, taken from real life, hana- 
tinted “True to nature.” Send dime for two of 
our best full-size samples and catalog showing 
nearly 100 beautiful, bewitching girl poses, etc. 
You’ll want more after seeing samples. Wil¬ 
liams Publishing Co., 4008-M Indiana Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

10 CLASSY POST CARDS AND CATALOGUE 
10c. Stewart Co., Providence, R. I. 

REAL PHOTOS OF PRETTY GIRLS IN BE- 
witching poses, samples, 10c. K. L. Sun Co., 
Harrison, Mich. 

FOUR COLORED PHOTOS “MOVIE POSES,” 
10c. Earl Wayland, Columbus, Indiana._ 


_ _ OLD COINS _ 

$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated before 1910. Send ten cents for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing 
uaranteed prices. It may mean your fortune, 
et posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le 
Roy, N. Y. 

WILL PAY |5.00 TO $60.00 FOR LARGE 
cent dated 1799. We pay cash premium on all 
large cents, eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins 
to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
May mean large profits to you. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 75, Ft. Worth, Tex._ 


PATENTS 

WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF 
Patent Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,- 
000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our 
four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

TELEGRAPHY 

TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS— 
Also Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western 
Union Wires and complete Marconi Wireless Sta¬ 
tion in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi Co. 
employs our wireless graduates. Low living ex¬ 
penses—easily earned. Largest school—estab¬ 
lished 40 years. Investment, $25,000.00. Corre¬ 
spondence courses also. Catalog Free. Dodge's 
Institute, Peoria St.. Valparaiso. Ind. 

WEDDING INVITATIONS _ 

WEDDING INVITATIONS. ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
etc., 100 in Script lettering, including inside and 
outside envelopes, $2.50; 100 Visiting Cards, 50 
cents. Write for Samples. P. Ott Engraving 
Co.. 1057 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES, 
$1. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


SALESMEN—GET OUR PLAN FOR MONO- 
graming automobiles, motorcycles, traveling 
bags, trunks, etc., by transfer methods; very 
large profits. Motorists’ Accessories Company, 
Ashland. Ohio. 

PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 

Scenarios, sh<5ET ST6EIES, ETC., TYPED 

for 10 cents, typed page with carbon. Stella 
V. Smith, Greeley, Colorado. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—FILM COMPANIES 
pay $10 to $100 for each play accepted. Con¬ 
stant demand. No correspondence course. Our 
book tells all, sample play, list of companies 
buying plays, etc. Write today for free details. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. O. 

MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PIC- 
ture plays in spare time. No correspondence 
course. Our up-to-date “Book of Instructions*’ 
tells how. Sample play, list of companies buy¬ 
ing plays. Send for free details. Special offer 
now. E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th 
St„ New York. _ 

HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. 
Winkopp, 287 Broadway, New York City, 25 cents 
postpaid. Contains model scenario. 

TYPEWRITERS 

LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America—All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Rem¬ 
ingtons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac¬ 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up; rented anywhere, ap¬ 
plying rent on price; free trial; Installment pay¬ 
ments if desired. Write for Catalogue 65, Type¬ 
writer Emporium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPE- 
writers to sell at once. $10.00 to $16.00 shipped 
on trial. Northern Office Equipment Co., Dept. 6, 
Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 

HELP WANTED 

TREE'To " WOMEN, EEAL ’ T I FUL ' 43-PIEC E 

gold decorated Dinner Set for distributing only 
3 dozen boxes “Wonder” Salve with “Ko-Ko 
Foam” Shampoo FREE. No money or experi¬ 
ence needed. No one will refuse a FREE pack¬ 
age. F. Tyrrell Ward, 210 Institute PI., Chicago. 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—OF ADVBRTIS- 
ing Matter Everywhere. (GOOD PAY.) Send 
Dime for Application Contract (NONE FREE.) 
Address Oliver H. Barkley, Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania. 

LADIES TO SEW AT HOME. FOR A LARGE 
Philadelphia firm, good pay, nice work, no can¬ 
vassing. Send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Universal Company, Dept 77, Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET 
prepared for coming examinations by former 
Government Examiner. Booklet free. Write 
today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

THOUSANDS MEN—WOMEN WANTED. GET 
U. S. Government positions. $75.00 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient 
Write immediately for free list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept E 218, 
Rochester, N. Y. _ 

DO YOU WANT A SURE JOB WITH BIG PAY, 
easy hours, and rapid advance? W T rite for my 
big FREE Book, D W-1449, which tells you how 
you can get a good government position. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. MONO- 
logues, dialogues, speakers, minstrel material, 
jokes, recitations, tableaux, drills, entertain* 
ments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago._ 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

LADIES CUT HAIR—$100 FOR BEST BRAIDS 
50 to 70 inches. Send sample. Fred Hauer, 
317 Lillibridge Ave., East Detroit _ 

“POINTERS ON BUYING SECOND-HAND 
Automobiles.” 4th Edition. Also “Inside Facts 
about Motion Pictures.” Tells everything. Just 
off press. Both. 25c (silver). Capital Publishing 
Co., Box 400, Albany, N. Y. 
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\ Seamless Brussels Rug 


Oak Rocker 


Steel Bed Outfit Bargain 

— No. MK148. 

fTW frill ■■■ " > -* Elomnt 2-inch 

■ I . [HI il UU jj * conti n uous post 

J Btccl bed, >4 -in. 
C* fillers in artistic 

II tTS I design, height 

jl*... J J, L4j*-* Jl11 I head end 62in.: 

1ft affTx ff t link fabricsteel 

^KlI^VnfSfciKiV, frame springs, 

^ cotton topnaat- 

- I^iM l^ I^ISillliil trers and two 

4 Vi lb. hen fea- 
ther pillows 18 
W J x26 in. All sizes, 

V 3 ft.; 3ft. 6 in.; 4 

ft. or4 ft. 6 in., full size. Colors, White, 
Pea Green or Vemia Martin. A remarkable 
bargain at our low Per 

price of only $8.98 I wU Month 


No.MKl 77. Mag¬ 
nificent extra heavy 
seamless Brussels 
rug in two sizes, se¬ 
lected yams—very 
attractive semi-ori¬ 
ental design. Looks 
well tn any room. 
Colorings Tan, Ked, 
Green and Brown 
harmoniously blend¬ 
ed. A real bargain. 
Size 8 ft. 8in. x 10ft. 
6 in. Price.$12.74 

$1.00 Month 

Size 9 x 12 feet 
Price. $13.96 

$ 1.00 h 


No. MK1&5. Solid ( 
oak;genuinequartered \ 
oak arms; golden finish. 
Front posts, front and 
top rails and aide winga 
richly carved. Se at — 
and bark up- 
holstered 

brown imita- i&Al 
tion Span- I 
ish leather, V& 1^ 
Wood fibre EPulbt* 
and moss fill- vQflmm 
inir. Seat 19# IT?? ^ 
x 19in..6spiral .ISsS 

springs.Strang L— 

runnero,heavy xjr I 


Dresser Bargaii 

No. MK180. Top t 
of base 40x19 inches. 1 
French bevel plate I 


Solid Oak Dining Table Bargain 

No. MK181. Golden oak or famed finish. 
Large 44 inch top, extends to 6 ft.; 4 in.rim, 
heavy octagon pedestal fitted to 24 inch plat¬ 
form which rests upon 4 Colonial scroll legs. 

i - , , , Excellently 

finished 

7 g-y th rou g h- 

—- ^ma itira out - This 

^- is an etc- 

it Lin¬ 
de, one 


mirror 24x20 inches, 
is supported by 
strong standards. 
Top of mirror I 
frame has neat ] 
carving. 2 small 
extended draw¬ 
ers at top of 
base, two full 
length drawers 
below. A real 
bargain at oar 
remarkably | 
low price of i 
only.$9.66 


rt-u cypress, corru¬ 
gated on i nside for ef¬ 
fective rubbing sur¬ 
face. Finished in nat¬ 
ural color and bound 
by 8 steel hoops. 4- 
pronged, 10-in. cy- J 
press dasher block, I 
cannot slipor crack. 
Gearing is durable; 
roller bearings. Very 
easy to run. Tub is 
supported by 3 legs 
bolted intoiron sock¬ 
ets. Does not tear 
clothes. Price $4.50 


ing 
it will | 
dining 

i real bu. ^..... w . 
Hartman’s rc- 
mark ably low 
A price. $11.95 

^75cMoith 


Here is perfect credit and the most wonderful bar¬ 
gains ever offered. Remember, we say to you, "Order 
any of these bargains and send no money with your 
order—not one cent—see before you buy." Hartman’s 
Mammoth Organization, with its $10,000,000 Capital and 
Resources, makes it EASY for every one to furnish the 
home completely at SMALLEST COST and on terms pos¬ 
itively unapproached by any other concern in the world. 

Hartman Will Trust You 

No matter who you are or where you live. The proof 
is on this page. Order any of the articles shown here 
and it will be shipped to you at once without one penny 
sent in advance! USE IT AS YOUR OWN FOR 80 
DAYS. If not fully convinced that it is the moct 
remarkable bargain you ever heard of. return it ct 
HARTMAN’S freight expense both ways and thetrid 
will cost you nothing. If you are perfectly satisfied, 
keep the goods and pay for them in small monthly sums. 


3-Piece 
Library Set 


X3 L SI.00 Month C La 

No. MK184. Choice quality solid oak, fumed finish. Table 
top 80x24 in., 2 roomy book ends, 7 in. connecting Bhelf. Panels 
r.t sides of book ends match panels on chairs. Chairs have 2-In. 
front posts fitted to genuine quarter-sawed oak arms, 8*4 in. 
wide. Seats and bac!;s upholstered with imitation Spanish lea¬ 
ther. Heavy steel springs. Complete Bet.$12.65 


FREE—Hartman’s Mammoth Bargain Book 

We can ship but one of these bargains to each family at these amazing terms but when yon get our Mai 
th Bargain Book, you may order any amount WITHOUT RESTRICTION—and pay a little each mom 
The HARTMAN BARGAIN BOOK, is unlike all others. Hundreds of pages—in colors—over 8.C00 wc 


“Wonder” 
Vacuum Sweeper 

No. MK182. Noiseless 
fibre bearings and bel¬ 
lows lifting rods, steel 9 
frame dust bag, wide k 
opening dust pan, y 
prorr.cd steel top, 4 / 

drive wheels on . / 
brush, 3 bellows / 
and I2in. nozzle. 
Nickeled. Fully ;/ Pss 

S uaranteed. 7 —- 

rice $3.97 -/ .. 


Send for it at once. Great opportunity 
to furnish your homo at LOWEST COST 
and most liberal credit terms ever made. 
Ask for Catalog No. 230 


HARTMAN FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. f 

4088 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, III. 

If only catalog is wanted, place an X in this □. 

If yon wish any bargain shown here, fill in below. Write 

plainly. Send me Article No. 

<Pill in name and number) 

If I keep it I will pay $.in SO days after 

arrival and $.per month. 

I Name. 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO 
4088 Wentworth Avenue 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Most Remarkable 
Bargains Ever Offered 


No Money In Advance 
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Why Be Sixty-five in Body When 
Less Than Thirty in Years? 

You are Only as Young as Your Cells 
are Alive, Energized and Plastic 

Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you living a full 
and successful life ? Why not always be at your best?—thoroughly well, virile, 
energetic ? Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity ? 
It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires 
no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; J 
there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions with¬ 
out inconvenience or trouble. 

The Successful and Enjoyable Life 

Your living, enjoying and earning power depends j 
entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory and | 
will power. The Swoboda System can make you tire¬ 
less, improve your memory, intensify your will power, and 
make you physically just as you ought to be. I promise it 

Not Self-Conservation,but Self-Evolution 

Early To Bed and Early To Rise may have at one 
time made man healthy, wealthy and wise, but now it 
is otherwise. Today, early to bed and early to rise and 
regularity of habits gives a man high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries, and makes him mentally 
narrow, irritable and too ready to criticise—premature 
old age and early demise. 

Nowadays, as in truth always, if a man desires to 
be healthy, wealthy and wise he must evolutionize. 

WHA T OTHERS HA VE TO SA Y: , 

Conscious Evolution has done all for me that you promised and I am simply I 
radiating: good health. I can hardly believe it myself, it has made such a great change 
in me. I am in better condition than I have been for twenty years and am chuck I 
full of energy and ambition. Tasks that were a burden to me in the past are now j 
easy and a pleasure. I have no money to burn or throw to the birds, but if you were , 
to offer me one thousand dollars in good hard cash and put me back where I was 
before beginning your system, I would say, 'Nothing doing.' I enjoy the work you 
have mapped out for me and am impatient to get at it. 

“ I shall be sixty-six years old next August, and if you were to see me right 
now you would say ‘forty’ and, as a fact, I am better, stronger, and have more 
energy than the averagre man at forty. I have only you and your system to thank 
for these things, and I want to thank you from the very bottom of a grateful heart 
for what you have done for me. 1 am a man now in every sense of the word, 
whereas 1 was only a fraction of a man and a rather small fraction before profiting 
thru Conscious Evolution. 

" The strangest part of it all is that my hearing is greatly improved. The muscles 
of my shoulders, back and abdomen are immense, and I have forgotten that I have . 
a liver, kidneys, heart, or any other organs, except my stomach, which makes a 
loud call three times a day. I have lost all desire for stimulants.” 

“Iam seventy-one years of age, and in three weeks your system has apparently 
made a new man of me. I am so enthusiastic over Conscious Evolution that it is 
difficult for me to control myself, and not do more than you say. I want to thank 
you for the interest you are taking in my case. When I wrote you for your instruc¬ 
tions I was in a very desperate condition. I have never been sorry for one minute { 
that I have written you. On the contrary, I want to thank you for what you are 
doing for me. I am getting along fine; I am a wonder to myself. It does not seem 
possible that there could be such a change in any one in such a short time.’* 

inniHnimimiMin^ iiiii nimiiiiiiiHiiiimminiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii^itiiiiiiiiiHiniiiin^ 
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Why Become Prematurely Old 
in Whole or in Part? 

Age in Years and Age in Body are not Identical 

Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth died 
with him. Your fountain of youth will die 
with you . Each man’s fountain of youth is 
within himself 1 Through Conscious Evolu¬ 
tion only can you drink to the full of the 
fountain of youth . 

WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 

“ When I tell some of my friends how quickly I was benefited by 
Conscious Evolution, they do not believe me. They think I exaggerate.’ 1 

**I feel that I must express once more my sincerest and warmest 
apprec ia tion of the benefit you have given me. Had anyone told me 
that I could possess such fine quality of body and such development as 
I do at present, after nine weeks of Conscious Evolution, 1 would have 
said that they were raving mad. You have proven beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that you can do everything you say; in fact, 1 believe you 
really do more than you promise. Results have been so startling in 
my case that I feel that I have been bom again. At the time of writing 
I feel full of Hfe, energy and ambition. My body has assumed a most 
graceful shape of which I am more than proud and thank the day that 
I ever heard of you. I could write you a whole lot about your Conscious 
Evolution, 1 feel so thankful. There is no better value on God’s earth 
than what you offer, and anyone who doubts your statements must be 
indeed more than skeptical. I would consider it an honor to have you 
use my letters in every way you think fit." 

** One year ago I was an old man of forty; today I am a youth 
at forty-one." 

“I must state that the principle of your system is the most 
scientific^ and at the same time the simplest I have ever heard. You 
do not misrepresent one single word In your advertising." 

--MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE- 

It explains THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. It explains MY NEW THEORY OF THE 
BODY AND THE MIND. It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My hook explains HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE and HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES, 
as well as OLD AGE conditions and how to overcome them. 

You will cherish this hook for having given you the first real understanding of your 
body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains 
how you may make use of natural laws for your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain from 
a college course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at 
any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of 
your cells; It explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men and women. 
Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles which I have discovered and which I disclose in my hook. 

It tells what Conscious Evolution means and what it may do for you. It also explains 
the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a single 
penny. My guarantee is startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. 

Write for my FREE BOOK and full particulars today before it slips your mind. 
Make up your mind to at least learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 

—ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1317 Aeolian Hall,New York—' 
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Tubes 25c; Jars 35c and 75c 
At the Sloros 


vov race, Hands & Hair 


Only Jars; 50c. 75c and SI 
At the Stores 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream. Some women 
find it is all their skin needs. Hundreds 
have written us that when the face, neck 
and hands become roughened and reddened 
by winds or cold or dry climates, Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream soothes, softens and beauti¬ 
fies while they sleep. So fragrant! So white! 
A new delight! Try it tonight! 

Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. Other 
women write us this suits them best. 

You see, it all depends on a person’s 
skin. A sallow, cloudy or “lifeless” skin 
needs this pink Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream to wake it up. It rolls in and 
out of the skin in its own peculiar way, 
beautifying and refreshing tired, drawn 
faces. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream also cleanses the pores 
wonderfully. 

Use Creams Together 

Also, many women write us that they 
use both creams, and in this way: First, 
take a two-minute massage with Pom¬ 
peian Massac Cream. This youth-i-fies 
and cleans the skin. 

Now the pores are purified and ready 
to fairly drink in the soothing unguents 
of Pompeian Night Cream, if used 
when you are about to retire, leave on 
considerable of the Pompeian Night 
Cream. However, if you are going out¬ 
doors, remove excess Night Cream, 
leaving enough on the face and the 
hands to protect the skin against the 


weather. Moreover. Pompeian Night Cream is not 
only an excellent powder base, but also protects the 
skin from the powder’s dry ing effect. Try these two 
entirely different creams. Cut out and save this hint. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage 

makes the hair healthy, strong and lustrous. It re¬ 
moves Dandruff, one of the biggest causes of itching 
scalp and falling hair. Pompeian HAIR Mas¬ 
sage is no experiment. For many years it was 
known as Hyki Tonic. We bought the business 
because Hyki had been so successfully used by 
more than a million people. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage (remember the 
new name) is a clear, amber liquid containing 
6 finely combined ingredients. Can’t discolor 
the hair. Not oily. Delightful to use. Hair 
roots once dead, always dead. Don’t wait until 
too late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. 

With each 25c, 50c or $1 bottle (at the 
stores) is a booklet, " Your Hair and Its 
Care.” The advice in it is alone worth 
the price of many bottles. If your drug¬ 
gist does not have this new product, tell 
him he can get it very quickly from his 
wholesale dealer. 

TRIAL SIZES as offered on coupon. Be sure 
to put X after good9 you want. Clip < 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 131 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 

Gentlemen: I enclose stamps or coin for goods 1 hare marked 
with (X) in the little squares. 

Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Trial Size 4c 

Pompeian NIGHT ( ream. Trial Size 4c 

Pompeian HAIR Manage, Trial Size 6c 
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LOTTIE PICKFORD 


was bora in Toronto, Canada, June 9th, 1895. She played for a number of 
years on the stage and in films, but came prominently before the photoplay 
public as Esther Stanley in “The Diamond from the Sky.” She is five feet 
three inches tall, has brown eyes and brown hair, and is a sister of Jack and 
Mary Pickford. She is married to a non-professional* 
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HERBERT STANDING 

was born in England, went on the stage as a boy, and for twenty-three years was 
leading man of the Criterion theatre in London. Recent Morosco films in 
which he has appeared are " The Gentleman From Indiana.” “ The Yankee 
Girl,” and "Jane.” Of his seven actor-sons two are with the British army in 
Flanders, while one is an officer in the British navy. 
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BESSIE EYTON. 

The fact that Miss Eyton possesses flame hair and its accompanying milky 
skin is not manifest on the screen, but her beauty of line and movement 
atones, somewhat, for the loss of her marvellous coloring. She has been with 
Selig five years, is a Californian, and one of her finest pieces of work was 
Helen Chester, in " The Spoilers,” with Farnum and Santschi. 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

is one of the foremost screen acquisitions of the season and has been seen 
recently in " Double Trouble,” and " The Lamb,” both Griffith hits. lie is 
one of the most energetic leading men, and has played in several stage suc¬ 
cesses, starring in "The Gentleman from Mississippi” and "Hawthorne of 
the U. S. A.” He was born in Denver, is married and has one son. 
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VIRGINIA PEARSON 

is known for her work in “A Fool There Was,” “Under Southern Skies,” and 
other popular stage vehicles. Of late she has alternated between the speaking 
and silent arts and is now a Vitagraph head-liner. Miss Pearson once exer¬ 
cised her talents in the seclusion of an assistant librarianship in Louisville, 
where she was born in 1886. She is the wife of Sheldon Lewis, an actor. 
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CREIGHTON HALE 


is the young Irishman who jumped into popular favor opposite Pearl White, 
in the “ Exploits of Elaine.” He was horn in Cork in 1892, and after receiving 
his education at various English colleges, played on the stage in London for 
several years. He is five feet ten inches in height, has light hair and blue 
eyes and is unmarried. 
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GERDA HOLMES 

came from Denmark, began the study of music in New York, and soon gravi« 
tated to the stage, where she first tasted success in Klaw and Erlanger’s 44 The 
Round Up.” She then ascended to the screen in Thanhouser’s 44 Robin Hood,” 
later appearing in several Essanay productions. She is the wife of Rapley 
Holmes, and is now an Equitable feature-personage. She is dark and slight. 
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PEDRO DE CORDOBA 

became known to the public as Escamillo, the toreador, in the Lasky "Carmen,” 
with F&rrar. He was born in New York City, Sept. 28,1881, and made his debut 
with E. H. Sothern in 1902 in w If I Were King.” He has played on Broad¬ 
way nearly all of his career, much of the time in Shakespearean plays. He 
Was recently seen in “ Temptation,” another Farrar play, by Lasky. 
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BLANCHE SWEET, 

born in Chicago, first appeared in a stage play “Blue Jeans," and on the 
screen with the old Biograph company under D. W. Griffith’s direction. From 
Biograph she went to Reliance and then with Lasky. “Judith of Bethulia," 
“The Escape," “Home, Sweet Home," “The Captive," “Stolen Goods," “The 
Secret Orchard," and “The Case of Becky” are a few of her plays. 
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JAMES KIRKWOOD 

became well known to playgoers when he took the lead opposite Mary Pickford 
in “The Eagle’s Mate,” and “Behind the Scenes.” Since that time he has been 
directing and playing for Famous Players and shares chief roles with Hazel 
Dawn in “Heart of Jennifer,” and “Clarissa.” 
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What They Really Get-NOW! 

A STORY OF PHOTOPLAY SALARIES AND 
THE CONDITIONS GOVERNING THEM 

By Alfred A Cohn 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: Several months ago Photoplay Magazine published an arti¬ 
cle on movie salaries, written, after careful research, by Karl K. Kitchen of the 
New York World. This dissertation was captioned: “What They Really Get.” 
But as the earth seems to move fastest in the picture camps at its various edges, 
salaries move right along as well, and Mr. Kitchen’s story, fact at the time, is now 
put well out of date by later cash performances. Mr. Cohn describes conditions as 
they are to be found at present. He tells what they really get—now.] 
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REAT Heavens! Don’t write 
anything more about high sal- 
caries; you’re just aiding and abet¬ 
ting in highway robbery. Tell 
the public something about the low salaries 
that are being paid many screen stars. 

“Who are they? (business of 
deep thought by producer 
under inquisition). 

“Well, I guess you’d 
better stay off that line 
also. If we told 
what some of them 
were getting, other 
produc¬ 
ers would 
try to take 
them away 
from us.” 

By which it may 
be inferred that the 
motion picture prc 
ducer is somewhere be¬ 
tween Mephisto and the 


ultramarine as regards the salary question. 
Each additional stage star corralled for 
the screen demands just a 
little bit more than his or her 
predecessor was supposed to 
have received, until salaries for 
names only have ascended far 
beyond the realms of reason¬ 
ableness. Meanwhile the 
ca ] -able screen artists, 
in eclipse financially 
and otherwise, are 
patiently awaiting 
the day when the 
legit directory has 
become exhausted. 
Also anticipating 
that day, leading 
producers are em¬ 
barking on a cam¬ 
paign of prepared¬ 
ness against possible 
raids by rival con¬ 
cerns. 


In addition Miss 
Farrar had a 
private cur both 
ways, a bungalow in Holly¬ 
wood and all living expenses 
while on the coast. 
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Of course the producer is solely respon¬ 
sible for the looting of his coffers by the 
stage stars. He thought it was great pub¬ 
licity to have it announced broadcast that 
he was paying Miss Jacobine Fidink, the 
noted emotional actress, $5,000 a week to 
emote all over the screen; to say nothing 
of the bungalows, servants, automobiles 
and other accessories provided in addition 
throughout the engagement. 

Then along comes Madame Farina Gela¬ 
tine, the noted operatic star, wflio demands 
$6,000, a bigger bungalow, a larger size 
auto and two more servants than Miss 
Fidink w r as aw’arded. In vain does the 
producer protest that the Fidink contract 
w as press agent bunk. Eventually he comes 
through. 

That’s why the producer shies when 
approached on the topic of high salaries; 
why he is praying for the day when every 
famous actor and actorine will have had 
his or her try on the screen and something 
like a normal condition will obtain. 

Now as to some of these high salaries 
that have been paid during the last twelve 
months. 

The top price paid in 1915 for the serv¬ 
ices of a star for a single picture was that 
given Miss Billie Burke—$40,000 for 
“Peggy.” It required five weeks to film 
that play, so Miss Burke drew $8,000 a 
week. In addition her contract called for 
a wardrobe to cost “no less than $5,000,” 
a bungalow’, automobile, servants, etc., at a 
cost of “not less than $1,000 a month,” and 




Smti/ 


other concessions. Recentlv 
M iss Burke has signed a con¬ 
tract for $120,000 to play 
the lead in a serial, the big¬ 
gest amount of money ever 
offered for the services of a 
single person for a motion 
picture. 

Prior to that time the 
year’s record was held by 
Miss Geraldine Farrar, 
w ho received approxi¬ 
mately $5,000 a week 
for eight weeks’ screen 
work, but in that 
time she appeared 
in three photo- 
r \ plays, so that 
\ ; the Laskv peo- 

pie got more 
out of Farrar 


than I nee did out of Burke. In addition. 
Miss Farrar had a private car both ways, a 
bungalow in Hollyw’ood, and all living 
expenses while on the coast. 

No high salary story is complete without 
reference to the tw T o headliners among 
screen stars, Mary Pickford and Charley 
Chaplin. Miss Pickford, as has been men¬ 
tioned many times, draw’s a salary of $2,000 
a week. It has not been mentioned, how¬ 
ever, that she also gets a bonus for every 
picture in which she appears, w r hich brings 
her yearly income up to something like 
$150,000. 

Chaplin’s year with the Essanay has 
been a fruitful one, as he netted something 
like $175,000 during that time, his salary 
of $1,500 a week having been augmented 
by a bonus of $10,000 at the completion of 
each picture. It is said that Essanay made 
more than $2,000,000 from the Chaplin 
pictures alone, so that the amount he 
received does not seem so large in propor¬ 
tion. 

The advance reports on the 1916 salary 
crops just out contain many figures equally 
astounding. Much is being published as to 
contracts recently closed with noted stars 
whose announced salaries are far beyond 
anything heretofore paid, noticeably those 
of Miss Burke and Ethel Barrymore. 
There is no reason to doubt the veracity of 
these statements, but I will endeavor to 
confine this story to a record of salaries 
that I know’ to be authentic, although in 
a number of instances, it is absolutely 
impossible to verify them. 

The subject of salary is the greatest 
prevarication promoter extant. Men who 
would scorn to utter a falsehood about 
anything else conceivable will lie about 
salaries. Women, ditto. Hence, it is about 
as easy to get positive information con¬ 
cerning some of the salaries paid these days 
as it is for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle without resorting to trick 
photography. 

Everyone concerned, however, admits 
that salaries are highly inflated; that is, all 
except those who are getting them. For 
verily these are golden days for the per¬ 
former with a reputation. It is also admit¬ 
ted that this inflation cannot last, so that 
those who depend solely upon stage repu¬ 
tation rather than screen ability, must get 
theirs while the getting is good. 

Salaries of $1,000 a week have become 
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common during the last eight months, al¬ 
though mostly they are for limited engage¬ 
ments—for one or two pictures. A score 
or more actors and actresses now doing 
pictures at the Pacific Coast studios are 
drawing down more than that figure. 

Take the stage comedians for instance. 
Willie Collier is said to be getting a check 
for $2,500 every Saturday night at the 
Keystone. Raymond Hitchcock and Sam 
Bernard did likewise during their stay at 
the same place. Eddie Foy got $2,000 a 
week, but facial contact with custard pies 
caused him to return to vaudeville. He 
couldn’t see art in a custard pie. Weber 
and Fields accepted $3,000 a week during 
their stay at Keystone, then took a fling a* 
vaudeville at $3,800 a week. Meanwhile 
none of the old standby roughstuff come¬ 
dians are drawing down as much as a 
paltry $500 per week. 

According to a recently published state¬ 
ment DeWolf Hopper has a contract with 
the Griffith side of the Triangle Film com¬ 
pany that calls for $125,000 for a year of 
pictures. A person in authority at that 
studio told me that Hopper was getting 
$100,000, but according to another inform¬ 
ant, Hopper himself is authority for the 
statement that he has a guarantee of about 
$60,000 for the year. Not so bad at that 
—something over a thousand a week for a 
whole year. Douglas Fairbanks is said to 
have a similar arrangement. 

The biggest salary yet paid out of that 
studio will be that of Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, the noted English actor, who 
is getting between $3,000 and $4,000 a 
week for doing Macbeth before the camera. 
The largest amount ever paid an actress at 
the same plant was the $2,500 a week 
given Marie Doro for the “Wood Nymph.” 
Roszika Dolly was paid $750 a week for 
her part in “The Lily and the Rose” and 
Orrin Johnson drew the same sized check 
during his stay at the Fine Arts studio. 

And while on the subject of the Griffith 
studio in connection with inflated salaries, 
here is food for thought. 

“The Birth of a Nation,” conceded to 
be the most artistic and financially success¬ 
ful photoplay ever filmed, did not have 
one person in its tremendous cast who at 
that time, a little more than a year ago, 
was drawing a salary as high as $200 a 
week. 

Henry Walthall, “The Little Colonel,” 


was getting $175 a week and Mae Marsh, 
Bobby Harron and others got less than 
$100. Walthall is now drawing $500 from 
Essanay, and a half dozen concerns are 
waiting for his contract to expire. 

In contradistinction to the star who is 
wanted for the pictures because of a name 
won on the legitimate stage is the screen 
developed star who has become desirable 
from the boxoffice viewpoint. Walthall is 
a notable example, and another is Blanche 
Sweet, the former Griffith star. When she 
forsook Griffith for Lasky, Miss Sweet’s 
weekly check read “$300.” At Lasky’s she 
got a hundred more. Recently she signed 
a contract for another year at $750. And 
as for Marguerite Clark, film fans have 
forgotten that she was a stage success be¬ 
fore the pictures claimed her and her pro¬ 
ducing company is more than compensated 
for the $1,250 which she is said to receive 
weekly. 

Fannie Ward received $1,200 a week for 
her first picture at Lasky’s but is getting 
less now on a long contract. Valeska Sur¬ 
ratt took away $5,000 from the same studio 
for one picture. Charlotte Walker has a 
regular salary there of $750 and Victor 
Moore, of Chimmie Fadden fame, is satis¬ 
fied to put $500 in the bank at Hollywood 
each week of the year. 

The heaviest salary ever paid a male 
star at the Thos. H. Ince studio was re¬ 


ceived by Frank Keenan, who 
a week for his first picture and 
a contract at a lesser figure, 
signed a long time contract 
more than a year ago for $300 
a week. This was before the 
inflation became prevalent, but 
it’s probably just as well, as 
he gets it whether he works 
or not. 

Francis X. Bushman is 
probably the highest salaried 
screen lover, as his weekly 
check calls for $750—more 
than double his salary of 
last season—while that / 
of his leading woman, 
Beverly Bayne, is 
$350. a doubling 
for her, too. Be :e r 
sides. Bush- 

-ives k '7 m . 


drew $1,000 
later signed 
“Bill” Hart 


a percentage 
of the profits. 
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Inflated salaries have not been confined 
to actors. Directors also have shared in 
the golden era of competitive bidding. The 
salaries of directors cover a wide range. 
Some I know who get as low as $50 a week, 
while others get as high as $750. Com¬ 
paratively new film concerns are almost 
daily raiding the older established studios 
for directors, or trying to. Here is just 
one little instance. 

Less than a year ago a new producing 
concern in the East sent a “scout’* to the 
coast to acquire a w r ell known actor. He 
was too late, as the actor had already 
signed up with another company. Then 
the “scout” was asked by wire for the name 
of the actor’s director. He telegraphed 
that it was Mr. So-and-so. 

“Offer him a year’s contract at $300 a 
week,” came the reply. 

Did So-and-so take it? 

Well rather. 

As a matter of fact it had been the first 
picture he had ever directed, but the scout 
didn’t know it. More important, he didn’t 
know that So-and-so was drawing the 
munificent salary of $60 a week at the 
time. 

Now this is a true story and the sequel is 
that So-and-so since his connection with 
the Eastern concern has made a tremen¬ 
dous hit with his pictures and his employers 
ought to feel pretty well satisfied, even 
though they could have had.him at the 
time for a hundred a w*eek. 

But there is little danger of another raid 
in the same place as every director now 
employed there is tied up by contract for 
some time to come. 

In beginning this story I had intended 
to say something about the small salaries 
paid a large percentage of featured players. 
I have decided not to do so, chiefly in con¬ 


sideration of the feeling of those persons, 
rather than their employers. It is becom¬ 
ing more and more a fixed policy with a 
number of the great producers to star or 
feature certain young actors and actresses, 
giving them the advantage of invaluable 
publicity rather than pay them large sal¬ 
aries. I know of a number of these rising 
young stars who, although their names 
appear in the electric lights, draw less than 
$100 a week. It is the other side of the 
salary inflation era. 

When will it end, this epoch of topheavy 
salaries? 

I sought the answer from a number of 
big producers. This is the way one of 
them summed it up: 

“It will end when the advertising value 
of their stage reputations has gone. Then 
the stars from the legitimate stage will have 
to take their chances with the screen stars 
on merit alone. The stage stars will con¬ 
tinue as camera stars only when they bring 
into play the same qualities which made 
them successful on the speaking stage. 
They must forget much of what they have 
learned behind the footlights and adapt 
themselves to the new technique of the 
pictures. 

“By that time the high salary bubble 
will have been pricked, because producers 
cannot indefinitely pay salaries so high 
that all possibility of profits is precluded. 
They do it now because the intense compe¬ 
tition forces them to. They feel that they 
must keep up their end of the game or fall 
by the wayside. So far no one has profited 
except the stars, not even the public. And 
the public already is beginning to demand 
pictures rather than names. When that 
demand becomes more insistent, as it will 
through boxoffice receipts, then you will see 
the end of the inflated salary era.” 


TOO EXCITING 


T^HEY tell a good one on Herbert Standing, when he was in Los Angeles, 
* doing pictures. 

Standing and two other Englishmen were standing at a corner when an 
automobile came by. 

“A Packard,” vouchsafed one of the Englishmen. Silence. After ten 
minutes: 

“No, a Locomobile,” said the other Englishman. Silence of fifteen minutes. 

“I simply can’t stand these awful arguments,” said Standing, and moved off. 
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We shall recog¬ 
nize her at a 
glance as still 
the Edna May. 


abroad, in 
the open. 


though I 
.had been 
eating 


The 


black- 
berry pie, 
or was dying of 
some dread disease.” 

It is apparent from 
this confession that the 
husband in the case 
would have been blame¬ 
less in failing to recog¬ 
nize as the wife of his 
bosom the erstwhile Sal¬ 
vation Army Lassie in 
“The Belle of New 
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about 
building 
a cozy 


don’t be- 
1 i e v e 
that anv- 


ever youthful!—has learned how 
to make up for the film stage. It 
will be her first, and she tells us 
her last, appearance in photoplay. 
The name of the vehicle has not 
been announced, but this much is 
permitted to be known: We shall 
recognize her at the glance as still 
the Edna May, for in some of the 
scenes she will wear the brave 
blue-red and poke bonnet of the 
demoiselle of Salvation : and. her 
pay for all the hard work she is 
doing to master the mysteries of 
the camera as completely as she 
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MARGUERITE CLARK, SPHINX 
AND ORACLE OF ALL INGENUES 


By 

George Vaux Bacon 


no desire 
to hate my heart 
broken, so I al¬ 
ways take care not 
to leave it around 
or lose it” 


McClure Plioto 


It was a roasting hot day in early 
September, and I found her in her pink 
and white dressing room on the studio 
floor of the big Famous Players’ 
studio building on West Twenty 
Sixth Street, New York (which 
burned to the ground the day after 
I was there), making-up prepara¬ 
tory to taking automobile and 
going forth through the city for 
some exteriors to be made part of 
that most charming of love stories, 
“Molly Make-Believe.” 

We shook hands, did Mar¬ 
guerite Clark and I. for we are 
old friends, since I spent an 
evening trying to interview her 
in her dressing room at the 
Booth Theatre a year or so ago, 
when she was playing the title 
role in that most wistfully 
beautiful little plav, “Pru¬ 
nella.” 

I sat on a divan, and she 
took her place before her big 
mirror and went to work with 
grease paint and things while 
we talked. Of our talk, first 
of all, here are the facts answer¬ 
ing the questions that so many 
have asked: 
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t o herself; 
no amount 
of stuff so 
banal as 
facts could 
ever de¬ 
tract one 


Moreover, she says so. 

“Why,” said she, “should I tell about 


In the case of some young ladies, it may 


'c) Famous Players 

ing her deftly bead her .• *• ' 

eyebrows with a dainty little brush; “but 
not in your Case.” 

She raised her eyebrows at the mirror. iot#from 
(I could see their reflection.) it. Charm is the 

“Indeed. And why not in my case?” she soul of all that is 
demanded. beautiful; facts 

I permitted myself the ghost of a sigh. are the everyday 
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it is for a girl to be without any money. 
She is far more cruelly at the mercy of 
the world than any man is. I tell you, it is 
very necessary for a young woman to be 
practical.” 

I thought that over and agreed with her. 
It is true. Money means so much to a girl! 
After all, about all that money gives us 
men is something to eat, a bed to sleep in, 
some amusement and clean linen; but 
money for a woman means a thousand 
luxuries that are more vital to her comfort 
and enjoyment of life than any of our mas¬ 
culine necessities. 

“And love?” I murmured. “What of 
that?” 

“Oh,” said she, “after you have called 
me practical, it is hardly fair for you to 
ask me about such an impractical thing as 
love, is it?” 

“Well, it is one of those fascinatingly 
experience-promoting ailments that even 
the most practical are very apt to have.” 

“Yes, that is true but it is unfortunate 
that the heart has no mind. I was just 
thinking of a woman who is a particularly 
dear friend of mine, and who is very clever, 
yet when she becomes devoted to anyone, 
seems to become at the same time utterly 
devoid of common sense. She has been 
made a fool of twice, the last time only re¬ 
cently, and the strange part of it is, each 
time in exactly the same way. One man 
said he loved her and promised to marry 
her, and she trusted in him, till he finally 
just disappeared; then, not six months 
afterwards, another man came along and 
did exactly the same thing! Love is not 
for the practical.” 

“Never having been in love,” I replied, 
“of course I cannot say definitely; but 
from what I have read of it in books—” 

“Not half of it has ever been printed,” 
she answered. 

“Which you deduce from what you also 
have read in books?” I suggested Machia- 
vellianly. 

She turned around and looked at me with 
that charming little ghost of a smile. 

“Yes,” she said, “Mr. Questioner, I 
speak from knowledge that I gained from 
a book.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “one learns so much 
from books—sometimes!” 

We both laughed. 

“Were you ever in love—really?” she 
asked point blank. 


This was a startler. She was adopting 
Napoleonic tactics—interviewing the inter¬ 
viewer. 

“How can you ask such a question?” I 
replied. “Have I not said that all my 
knowledge of such things I got from 
books.” 

“Ha ha,” she laughed. “I know another 
man who used to say that, and I found 
that his affairs were second only to those of 
the justly renowned Anatole.” 

“Well, then,” I confessed, “I will admit 
that the talk about books is only an attempt 
at an alibi. I have been in love—many 
times. It has become a usual condition with 
me. My heart is always broken. That’s 
the way the sunshine gets in.” 

“A very philosophical way of looking at 
it,” said she; “but personally, I have no 
desire to have my heart broken. I have 
always taken good care not to leave it 
around or lose it, and so far it has never 
even been cracked. I think* it is worth 
clinging to. Why, I should think one 
would be unable to work, or think, or 
anything when one is miserably broken¬ 
hearted.” 

“You are right—according to the books,” 
I agreed. 

“Oh the silly books! I wish you would 
forget them!” She stamped her foot. 
“—By the way, speaking of books, have 
you ever read ‘Molly Make-Believe?’ ” 

“It’s the story about the young man who 
was lonely, and of his sweetheart who 
never could find time to write him a letter 
to cheer him in his loneliness, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn’t it strange? There are people like 
that.” 

“Yes. Yes; yet one would think that the 
little acts of kindness which cost nothing 
and which can be done so easily, would 
never be neglected, particularly by people 
who really feel that they love each other; 
but I believe that most of the unhappiness 
in the world comes from the neglect, not of 
great things, but just of those little things. 
It is the little things that count, after all. 
It is the smile, the little word of gracious¬ 
ness, the small courtesy here and there, the 
mite of thoughtfulness that show one what 
another really thinks. Many of those 
little things are unconscious, which make 
them all the more to the point. If one 
doesn’t like a person, one naturally does 
things that show it, and if one does like a 
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person, one cannot help showing it, uncon¬ 
sciously as well as consciously. There is 
something deeper than the mere surface in 
that matter of liking and disliking, too.” 

Miss Clark finished her makeup and 
swung around in her chair, leaning her chin 
on the back of it 

“Don’t you often find—or don’t you 
always find, rather—that when you meet 
people, you either like them or not, without 
any particular reason, and that that first 
opinion never changes? I believe that that 
is at the bottom of the reason why it seems 
so impossible to do away with things like 
war. People just naturally like or dislike 
one another, and nothing seems able to 
change it. 

“I know that I cannot help loving some 
people, and others, whom I know I ought 
to like, I just can’t. Do you feel that 
way?” 

“Frequently,” I admitted, thinking of a 
bill collector who is really a nice fellow 
and of whom under ordinary circumstances 
I might have made a pal. 

“It is a wofider to me that you were never 
married,” said I. 

“Well, I am not,” she answered. 

“Nor engaged?” 

“No.” 


She abruptly turned and began brushing 
her curls. ; 

Then in came a large man with a sun¬ 
tanned face. ! 

“Are you readv, Miss Clark?” he asked, j 

“Yes.” 

“Very well, the machine is waiting.” 

And I went down stairs with the whole 
company, all made up and ready for a day’s 
work under the broiling sun. 

Down in front of the studio, in the 
sunny street, Miss Clark skipped into the | 

big motor car where the others were waiting 
for her and waved her hand. 

“Good bye,” she called, “I hope you 
don’t read too many books!” 

And away they all went, leaving me I 
alone on the curbstone. _ 

Oh yes, there is one other thing I forgot. 
Miss Clark has a small automobile, dislikes 
driving fast in it, and bought it one after¬ 
noon on the spur of the moment. She is 
also fond of bright colors, and (like my¬ 
self) loathes steel engravings. 

All in all, she is just a charming, fas¬ 
cinatingly pretty girl, whose charm is such 
a strange, wayward, elusively and delight¬ 
fully feminine thing, that it can no more be 
set down in w T ords than one can paint hum¬ 
ming birds with a sign-painter’s brush. 


While There’s So Much Five-Reel Love 

I DO not envy Marguerite’s 
1 Adorable esprit, 

Nor Mary’s pout, nor all the Sweets 
That Blanche puts over me: 

Though when w r e take the movies in 
Together, Frank and I, 

D. Farnum has a certain pose 
That puts my lover’s noble nose 
Decidedly awry! 

Yet when the heroine is saved 
From danger by the pecks, 

And where the purple sands are laved, 

Gets kissed by Francis X. — 

I slyly seem to drop a glove, 

And as w r e stoop to see, 

While there’s so much five-reel love 
That no one marks w ? hich way w r e move, 

My Francis kisses me! 

Garnet Noel Wiley. 
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Biography of Babette Butterscotch 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST MOVIE ACTRESS 


(Copied Right April I, 1940) 


/^VCTOBER 28, 1890. Bom with my 
face toward the Big Dipper—but have 
never believed in drinking—out of one. 
Mother was a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Training Animal Crack¬ 
ers and Father was a dog catcher and a 
good judge of chorus girls. 

Dec. 5, 1907. Read a French novel 
and fell in love (this is the season) with 
Raphael Riot who plays the harmonica and 
can whistle “ ’Till the Sands of the Desert 
Grow Cold” with his eyes shut. 

July 4, 1912. Had a fight with Father 
and left home, declaring my independence. 
Went to New York. Scandalous! 

Sept. 3. 1912. Got a position in the 
chorus of “As You Like It,” by Flo Zieg- 
feld’, who wrote that great musical master¬ 
piece, “If Ignorance is Clothes, ‘The Fol¬ 
lies’ will be Wise.” 


June 1,1913. Introduced to Mr. Jakie 
Loudnoise, director-in-chief of the Pieo- 
graph Studios, in Rector’s. Met Mr. Loud¬ 
noise at Times Square. “Say, baby, how 
would you like to grow up in the movies?” 
Grabbed the opportunity like a thirsty 
woman grabs a straw. 

Aug. 7, 1913. Played the servant in 
“Juicy Fruit.” Made a hit with Mr. Loud¬ 
noise by putting in an extra bit of “busi¬ 
ness” when the chair hit me on the head. 
Am to be cast in better parts hereafter. 

Aug., 1913, to Mar., 1914. Getting 
along marvelously. My pictures have been 
in all the movie magazines. Mr. Loud¬ 
noise—Jakie, I mean—takes me to lunch 
on Mondays. He’s a dear boy! 

Nov. 7,1914. Kissed Jakie good night 
and he is going to give me the lead in “The 
Perils of Nitroglycerin.” Am happy 
enough to scream! 

Mar. to Oct., 1915. Have worked very 
hard. Drove a racing car to Speedway 
Park, Chicago, at 513 miles an hour; 


killed a lion, by tying a knot in his tail; 
swam through the Panama Canal in one 
hour; piloted a giant aeroplane from St. 
Louis to Philadelphia in ten minutes and 
performed hundreds of other similar stunts. 
Becoming very popular. Goody! 


Mar., 1916. Have become world fa¬ 
mous. My salary is now $10,000 a year. 
I can never repay Jakie for what he has 
done for me. Purchased a beautiful estate 
at Manhasset, L. I., and named it “Horse’s 
Neck” in honor of Jess Willard, the in¬ 
ventor of the ink eraser. 


Dec., 1917. What a wonderful world! 
My salary is now $500,000 a month. Every¬ 
one in the civilized universe, including 
butchers in Denver, chambermaids in Paris, 
and pilots on the Suez Canal, trample on 
one another to see me on the screen each 
night. Sister Bernhardt and Brother 
Rockefeller are as jealous as the dickens. 


June, 1919. Purchased another $15,- 
000,000 mansion on Upper Fifth Avenue 
to erect a beautiful kennel for my Polish 
pickle hound, “Red Raven Splits.” It is 
next door to William Jennings Bryan, the 
advertising manager for Dr. Welch. 


June, 1935. Retired from the Pieo- 
graph Company this month. I now own 
93 per cent of the Pieograph stock. But I 
quarreled with the president last week and 
so have decided to give it to Julius Junket, 
my fifty-seventh assistant chef because he 
makes such wonderful mustard. 


May 1, 1939. Having purchased the 
countries of Egypt, Africa and India, I 
am leaving the United States today for 
Oukid, a magnificent city I have established 
on the Nile. There I will be queen. Never 
again will I be pestered with the reading 
of murder trials, movies, cabarets or synco¬ 
pated songs. I am almost a nervous wreck 
now from trying to spend my money. Wil¬ 
lie Hohenzollern, the former Kaiser, has 
been secured as my nerve specialist. Good 
bye, America! 
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“Eddie” Dillon in action. He's the man without the coat Behind him with the “plug” hat is DeWolf 


Their Lieute 

SOME DIRECTORAL TRIANGULATIONS 

BY K. OWEN 

W HERE will the photoplay direct- But we’ll let the future take care of that, 
ors of the future come from? which I haven’t the slightest doubt it will 

This is the recent plaintive do adequately, just as it will take care of 
query of a well-known writer who the future director problem, 
tentatively suggests a college course of Besides, I am more deeply interested in 
motion picture direction. Thus far his sug- the genesis of the present crop of directors, 
gestion has not been hailed with any per- and let me assure you that there is more 
ceptible degree of enthusiasm by those real romance, a bigger human interest story, 
familiar with the situation, because the in- in that subject than in the astounding rise 
dustrv—or art if you please—is not worry- to popularity and wealth of the great army 
ing about its future directors. What the of film stars now parading in glittering 
producers are worrying about these days array on the world’s screen. And answer- 
is something to produce. They figure that ing the query of the perturbed writer, I 
there will ahvays be enough directors; it’s w r ill venture the guess that the directors of 
the famine of plays that is bothering them, the future will come from the same places 
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and yon corralling the 
actor folk who have 
wandered from the set. 

P'rom such begin¬ 
nings have come many 
o f “Their Lieuten¬ 
ants,” the but slightly 
known men who make 
the Triangle picture 
plays, the chief assist¬ 
ants of the “supervis¬ 
ing” producers, Grif¬ 
fith, the master picture 
maker; I nee, the 
punch produe* 
\ er, and Sen' 


Hopper and Chester Withey is the other pipe smoker. 


Director Allan Divan, 
so far East (Fort 
Lee, N. J.) that he 
might be called 
Triangle's M 

Oriental 

representative. Mu 


—the great studios of today and 
tomorrow and from the same be¬ 
ginnings—the helper with the 
camera, the humble prop hustler with am 
bition, the aspiring assistant director and 
the observant, intelligent actor who is 
determined to advance, particularly the 
leading man who dreads the day when 
he can no longer “screen” youth. j 

The Griffith of tomorrow may be 
the studious looking boy marking ^k 
off the limits of the camera’s ^k 
vision under the direction of 
t h e cinematographer ; the 
youthful extra man who 
misses no detail of the ^k 
being enacted before 1 
him or the bespectacled 
youth who dashes hither 












‘‘Don Quixote” with DeWolf 
Hopper the “Eddie” has been scrapped 
and it is now “Edward.” Cabanne has the 
reputation of cominer nearer the Griffith 
technique and methods than any other 
director. Still under the thirty mark, 
Cabanne lias directed more pictures 
than any Triangle director, and he 
lias been signally successful with 
mob and battle scenes. He was 
one of Griffith’s first assistant 
directors and made several 
pictures before the break 
from Biograph. 

Critics have referred to 
Director Paul M. Powell’s 
pictures a s “newspapery” 
(not in anything but a com¬ 
plimentary sense), and there 
is a reason. No one seems to 
understand how he did it, 
but this young directing 


Lieut.’* Charles Giblyn demonstrating a 


Reginald Barker 
doesn *t look like 
this around 
the Ince 


nett, the laugh wizard. The 
public at large knows little 
about them and the romance in 
their rise. The producer can see 
no reason to give them publicity. 
In the first place, he figures that 
the director does not come into 
contact with the public on the 
screen, and in the second place 
—a more potent reason—lie is 
fearful of the scouts of the 
enemy—the rival producers who 
are always on the alert to 
“steal” his directors after he 
has developed them. 

This applies as well to other 
of the great studios which have 
developed their own corps of 
directors, but it is more pro¬ 
nounced. at the Triangle studios 
for these three great “supervis¬ 
ing” producers have probably 
developed more directors than 
all of the remainder of the na¬ 
tion’s studios combined. 

In point of service, the sen¬ 
ior directors at the Fine Arts 
studio, the home of Griffith 
productions, are Wm. Christy 
Cabanne and Edward Dillon. 
Both began as extra men in that 
historic cradle of the 
play—the “old” Biograj 
It used to be “Eddie” 

( Komic) Dillon when he 
was directing the well- 
known “office boy” come¬ 
dies for the Mutual program, 
but since making his success 
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orders from a reporter, but 
nothing big was being done 
there and he went to his old 
friend David Wark. Griffith 
gave him the chance he wanted 
and now they refer to Paul 
around the studio as a genius 
and “the coming big director.” 
I am of the opinion, however, 
that most of his genius is hard 
study and applicability. His 
most successful pictures are 
“The Lily and the Rose” and 
“The Wood Nymph,” in which 
Marie Doro is starred. 

John Emerson had a reputa¬ 
tion before he came to Griffith. 
He had for years been a star 
and stage director for the late 
Charles Erohman. just a little 
more than a year ago he came 
west as an actor and to learn 


Walter Edwards 
perusing the 
scenario of a new 
production. 
i Note: This is 
not the upstairs 
part of a set of 
flannel under - 
wear. It's a 
regular shirt.) 


to Bessie Barriscale and “Bill ’’ Desmond. 


genius jumped into the game as a full 
fledged director of big pictures from a 
political reporter’s desk, without the 
slightest previous stage or screen ex 
perience, except writing studio gos¬ 
sip for a motion picture trade A 
magazine. 

While writing about the re- ^^^k 
call and referendum for a 
Los 


e s newspaper, 

Powell began a study of the I 
motion pictures on the side \ 
and incidentally cultivated the * 
acquaintance of Mr. Griffith. 
He learned about everything a 
layman could learn and then 
struck the manager of the West¬ 
ern Lubin studio for a job as a 
director. It is recorded of him 
that he “made good” there, i 
although the actors couldn’t k 
quite see the idea of taking 
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t other pair of 
ysiof < subai¬ 
ns* Frank 
\ffin uml Dick 
£S. ] Vs, Dick 
is the one with 
expansive 
smile. 


the film business, realizing that it was the 
“big idea” of the future. He was a director 
before he knew it and has been very suc¬ 
cessful. “Old Heidelberg” was his first 
big picture and now he is directing Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree in the film version 
of “Macbeth.” 

Allan Dwan came to the Griffith studio a 
journeyman director and is the only one of 
the “Lieutenants” who w T as not brought up 
in the Griffith service. He is the one excep¬ 
tion to the Griffith rule of not going abroad 
for directors and was engaged because of 
his excellent w’ork for other concerns and 
his close sympathy with Griffith methods. 
His training has been his own and he has 
long been regarded as one of the best 
directors in the business, although he began 
life as a civil engineer. He has “bossed” 
all of the Douglas Fairbanks pictures and 
for the last few months has been working 
in the New York studio of the Triangle. 
His wife is Pauline Bush, a well-known and 
popular screen star. 

You probably remember “The Fox 
Woman” and “The Sable Lorcha.” Lloyd 
Ingraham was the directing genius. A 
stock actor and director of wide experience, 
Ingraham entered the pictures early in the 
game with more or less success until enlist¬ 
ing with the Griffith forces. He is now 


regarded as one of the best “on the lot” 
and has been especially successful with the 
plays in which Bobby Harron and Mae 
Marsh are featured. He is quiet and unas¬ 
suming and is easily mistaken for a stage 
hand when not in action. 

Jack Conway came out from the east 
about a year ago to play juvenile leads, and 
the first thing he knew he was a director, 
and a good one. His “Penitentes” won him 
his first meed of fame and he gathered some 
more with “The Price of Power,” in which 
Orrin Johnson was starred. Conway is 
another member of the “under thirty” club, 
and is regarded as a “comer” whose arrival 
is close at hand. 

The most noticeable thing about the 
Franklin brothers, the “kid” directors of 
the Fine Arts studio, is their extreme youth. 
A year or so ago they were camera boys, 
quiet, studious and observant. Chester is 
just about old enough to vote and Sydney 
is several years his senior, but they work 
together like a team, with neither exercising 
fraternal or directorial authority over the 
other. Neither has had stage experience, 
but they know acting and they know T the 
camera. All of their experience has been 
acquired at the Griffith plant and they are 
spoken of about the studio as “a great 
director.” Their first Triangle picture was 
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Of course the full 
moon on the left 
is Roi oc 
Arbucklc; 
the other is Ford Sterling 
without his well known 
chin-whiskers. 


“Let Katy Do It,” with Jane Gray in the 
lead. 

And now for what the reviewers call the 
“comedy relief.” 

In other words: Enter General Mack 
Sennett and his leftenants! 

Not much use wasting a great deal of 
space with the two senior comedian direct¬ 
ors of the Sennett laugh foundry—Roscoe 
Arbuckle and Ford Sterling. Everyone 
knows them in their screen personalities, 
even if it is not generally known that they 
also direct their own comedies. “Fatty” 
says that directing and acting is “tumble 
hard work,” but just because he maintains 
his normal avoirdupois continuously he gets 
little sympathy. At this writing Roscoe is 
making Keystone comedies in New York, 
just for a change of locale, while Sterling’s 
latest exploit was ditching his old familiar 
makeup for blackface. 

“Stunt stuff” is the specialty of Walter 
Wright. Nearly everyone has seen the hair- 
raising stunts, auto, aeroplane, submarine, 
etc., of the Kevstoners and has wondered 
how they were done. Wright can tell but 
he won’t. Walter was one of the first cam¬ 
eramen in the business and in addition to 
being a “stunt” director he is also the boss 


cameraman of the Sennett studio. His first 
exploit was turning the crank on “The 
Great Train Robbery,” the first of all mo¬ 
tion picture plays. He was also a speedy 
bicycle rider way back yonder, but they 
don’t hold that against him at the Keystone. 

Dell Henderson is the biggest director 
on the lot, altitudinously, and an old timer 
in the film game. Once he was an actor 
and then he became a comedy director for 
the Biograph. Two years ago Sennett 
grabbed him for a lieutenant and since that 
time he has been one of the chief laugh 
canners at General Mack’s plant. 

Lieut. Frank Griffin claims to be the old¬ 
est leading man in the pictures, having led 
a horse before a camera in the first picture 
ever taken for “Pop” Lubin. His chief 
avocation now is keeping Willie Collier in 
good humor and assuring him that no cus¬ 
tard pies will be hurled at him. A little 
while ago he bossed Weber and Fields 
around fhe studio and both comedians gave 
him a good “recommend” for mercy and 
consideration when they went back to the 
pool table and the footlights. 

Dick Jones is the Sennett “kid” director. 
He used to be the head cutter in the labo¬ 
ratory and graduated when he demonstrated 
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his ability to put on big scenes, 
particularly those in which 
bevies of beauties are herded 
about the set. He is only 21. 
but is General Mack’s chief 
lieutenant when it comes t 
staging the “big stuff.” 

Clarence Badger and 
Charles Avery work to¬ 
gether as co-directors. Avery 
is a veteran Keystoner, having 
been with the company as an 
actor since its inception, and 
Badger did comedies for the Uni¬ 
versal until about eight months 
ago. They are regarded as 
a valuable team of laugh 
makers and among 
the ablest aides of 
the “general.” 

Eddie Foy is said 
to have been re¬ 
sponsible for the 
rapid promotion o f 
Ed. Frazee from 
actor to director. Of 
course there are real¬ 
ly two sides to the 
well known Foy 
squabble, but Eddie 
has had his side 
pretty thoroughly 
mulled about in the public prints. The 
story at the studio is that Frazee was the 
only man in the place who “could do any¬ 
thing” with Eddie, so he was made a 
director. He has since demonstrated his 
ability as a laughter canner in his “Crooked 
to the End” and other pictures. 

And now we come to the lieutenants of 
Colonel Thos. H. Ince, boss of the Kay- 
Bee Triangle outfit. 

To the public the best known of the Ince 
directors is William S. Hart, the “Bill” 
Hart of the films, whose great specialty is 
“western stuff.” Hart is as capable a 
director as he is an actor, quiet and deter¬ 
mined and knowing at all times just what 
he is doing. 

The veteran, in point of age, of the Ince- 
ville staff of directors is Walter Edwards, 
well known to the legitimate stage as a 
character actor, before assuming a direc¬ 
torial position in the studio where he made 
his first appearance before the camera. Be¬ 
fore beginning the strenuous Keystone life, 
Willie Collier was turned over to Edwards 


for an Ince picture and the re¬ 
sult i- said to have been highly 
successful. Edwards is now- 
directing a picture of big 
scenes in which Wm. H. 
Thompson is taking the 
leading role. 

Reginald Barker is 
one of Ince’s ablest 
punch’ ’ directors. H e 
got the Ince idea right at 
the start and his pictures 
have all had the “kick” so 
dear to the heart of the film 
devotees. One of his most re¬ 
cent successes was “The Edge 
of the Abyss,” in which 
Mary Boland \v a s 
starred. He is now 
producing a military- 
play in which Willie 
Collier, Jr., is to be 
starred. 

The youngest and 
oldest of the Kay-Bee 
staff is Raymond B. 
West, whose boast is 
that he has never seen 
the back of a stage. 
He started in with 
Ince several years ago 
as a sort of general 
utility hustler at about twelve simoleons 
a week, doing a little of everything. He 
is now I nee’s right-hand man in the big 
spectacles filmed at Inceville by the boss, 
but most of the time he is working on his 
own pictures. His greatest masterpiece 
was “The Cup of Life.” 

Scott Sydney is the heavyweight director 
of the staff and is also known to his inti¬ 
mates as “the big noise.” He is a great 
believer in lung power, especially while 
herding a bunch of “extras,” and he hasn’t 
much trouble in making himself understood 
inasmuch as he has developed a perfect co¬ 
ordination between brain and voice. 

Charles Swickard specializes in big out¬ 
door pictures. He is one of the old Kay- 
Bee directors and has handled many of the 
legitimate stage stars who have come to 
Inceville. The most recent addition to the 
directorial staff at the “punch” camp is 
Charles Giblyn. He came to Inceville 
from the Universal after a successful career 
in turning out short-reelers and first as¬ 
sisted Ince in the Billie Burke picture. 



He doesn't look it, but Raymond B. West is the 
senior lieutenant of the Ince forces. 
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Madonna of the Movies 

“MOTHER” MAURICE, THE ACKNOWL¬ 
EDGED SUPERLATIVE OF SCREEN MATERS 

By Randolph Bartlett 


M 


() T H E 
M A U RIC I: 
is the (>nly 



name 
they have for 
her at the Vi- 
tagraph head¬ 
quarters. An 
obliging 
young man 
f r o m the 
office paged 
her for me, as 
we went to¬ 
gether on a 
round of the 
yard and 
buildings. 

“Have you 
seen Mary 
Maurice?’ he 
would ask one after 
another, and invari¬ 
ably came the com¬ 
bined correction and 
answer: “Mother 
Maurice? No 1 
haven’t seen her 
today.” 

Now, player 
folk are always 
free with de- 
scriptive nick 
names, and the 
term “Mother” 
may have any one 
of a variety of 
meanings. It may 
be simply a token of 
advanced years, a rec¬ 
ognition of a veteran’s 
long service, or. as seemed 
quite likely in this case, a 
name bestowed by reason of a 
long line of maternal roles. 

But when we finally found Mrs. 
Maurice, the manner in which she 


illuminates commonplaces 
with personality, set at 
rest all speculation as 
to the source of the 
vzammk term. It is an ex- 
I session of en¬ 
dearment, pure 
and simple. 

We sat in a 
little corridor 
of the rectan¬ 
gle of build¬ 
ings, and Mrs. 
Maurice chat¬ 
ted about vari¬ 
ous things, 
ranging from 
playing one- 
night stands in 
melodrama in 
the Canadian 
Northwest, to writ¬ 
ing letters to children. 
As we talked, several 
players passed back and 
forth through the cor¬ 
ridor, but never a 
one of them was 
in too great a 
hurry to stop and 
exchange a few 
affectionate words. 
From Kate Price, 
the heavy-weight 
fun woman, to a little 
bevy of children, there 
was motherliness for 
all. But it was the chil¬ 
dren who furnished the 
text for the best part of the 
talk. They were not even 
regulars at the stu- 
“it is the highest dio, but members of 
ZZSSltJa C Z a special regiment 

mj7°iaZriZt of youngsters being 
scrawled note.' used in a School 
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that, but what pleases me most is that a large proportion of them 
are from children. And I always write to them in return. With 
the grown folks, it all depends, but I* love to answer these chil¬ 
dren’s letters.” 

Why, it is a scenario in itself. Imagine the scenes of joy 
k that have been enacted, not for the camera, but with entire 
L spontaneity as these letters from Mother Maurice have 


arrived in the 


work and in 



childish hands to which they 
dressed. Mary Maurice, in her 
this remarkable correspond¬ 
ence she maintains, is con¬ 
stantly scattering seeds of 
kindness, and one has only to 
look at her to realize that she 
is likewise reaping the re¬ 
ward of living in such a 
constant atmosphere of 
> affection. From one end 
1 of the land to the 
other, men, women and 
children are thinking 
j kind thoughts of 
Mother Maurice, and 
~ unless all the scientists 
are at fault, these wing 
their way to her unerr¬ 
ingly and contribute to her 
happiness. It is no wonder 
that she is able to look 
calmly out upon the world 
with a quiet smile, with infinite 
tolerance, with beautiful pa¬ 
tience, nor that her soft, slow 


“l saw you in 

a picture last nigh t, Mrs. 

Maurice,” one of them piped up, 
as she passed. 

“And how did you like it, dear?” 

“I thought it was just grand.” 

And the happy little girl trotted 
off, most likely to inform her 
friends, proudly, that she had 
seen and actually talked to 
Mother Maurice. 

And now I am going to tell 
something that will, probably, 
bring no end of trouble to this 
much-loved woman, but it is a 
perfect index to her character, 
and she did not say “Now this is 
not for publication” when she tolc 
me, so I cannot resist. 

“You know.” she said, with her kind 
smile, as the girls disappeared. “1 get 
great numbers of letters from all over the 
world, and there is nothing so wonderful in 
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speech—a pity that the camera can give no 
hint of its charm—reflects all these quali¬ 
ties. • 

Mrs. Maurice had a long and successful 
stage career before she adopted, or was 
adopted by the new art of unspoken drama. 
First she was a reader of Shakespearean 
drama, developing from this into a lecturer 
on the bard, and giving recitals in costume. 
Her histrionic ability soon led her to the 
footlights, and she had her schooling in 
stock in Pittsburg, Cleveland, New Orleans 
and elsewhere, graduating then into com¬ 
panies supporting such stars as Booth, 
Barrett, Jefferson, Modjeska and other 
famous players of a generation ago. Her 
last stage appearances were with Mantell. 

In the early part of her career she played 
Shakespearean heroines and other romantic 
leading roles, then leaving the stage for a 
number of years, to return later as a char¬ 
acter woman, work she greatly prefers, as 
it allows so much more latitude for indi¬ 
vidual interpretation. She is, therefore, in 
a position to answer with authority the 
statement often made that moving pictures 
bury the personality of the player, smother¬ 
ing self-expression and substituting for it 
the ironclad ideas of the director. If this 
were true it would result in almost mathe¬ 
matical and inelastic productions, but Mrs. 
Maurice does not find it to have been the 
case: 

“You hear it said,” she remarked, “that 
motion picture players hardly ever know 
anything about the piece in which they are 
appearing aside from each individual scene 
as it is photographed. This is not so, in 
my experience. All the principal members 


of the company have access to the complete 
manuscript, and are expected to study it as 
carefully as they would any play, learn the 
relation of their parts to the whole, and 
develop them accordingly. And the best 
answer to the statement that personality is 
buried is the letters that photoplayers 
receive from admirers. In other words, 
they are able to project their ideas so dis¬ 
tinctly as to make a decided impression 
upon the spectators. 

“People would not take the trouble to 
write the affectionate letters they do, to 
players who are mere automatons, and that 
is the reason I prize highly the letters I get 
from children. A child’s instincts are 
unerring, and it is the highest compliment 
I can receive when a little girl or boy sends 
me a laboriously scrawled note, saying that 
something I have done has pleased them.” 

Of all the great number of pictures in 
which Mrs. Maurice has appeared, “Moth¬ 
er’s Roses” is, possibly, the best known and 
most widely admired. Her own favorite 
is “The Seventh Son,” a Civil War picture, 
wherein a mother gives up one after another 
of her seven boys, until, when the youngest 
is called, she makes a personal appeal to 
President Lincoln not to be utterly bereft. 
There are many touching scenes in the play, 
and it affords full scope for all the motherly 
qualities of this lovable woman. 

Mother Maurice has just one sorrow— 
that numerous scenarios which admiring 
friends write specially for her are found 
“unavailable” by the management. 

“It is too bad, when they go to all that 
trouble,” she says, “but of course, so far as 
I know, it can’t be helped.” 


Have You a Friend 

to whom you would like to introduce 
Photoplay Magazine? A specimen copy 
will be sent to any address in the United 
States on application by card or letter to 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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r an Okla¬ 
homa tor¬ 
nado, in t h e 
first days of 
the oil boom, 
could break with equal 
ease from a weathery 
sky or an ugly word 
was known to every 
rascal in Place Center. But they did not 
know that the most relentless storm that 
tears up loves and hates, sweeps awav 
wealth and destroys the very lives of strong 
men sometimes grows from a cloudlet no 
larger than the white hand of a woman. 

Place Center would not have believed if 
it had been told. It didn’t know that kind 
of woman. There was the wife of the 
rancher, heavy and dull with work. There 
was the dance hall girl, heavy and dull 
with carousing. And that was all. 

Then came Faith Henley. 

What she saw was a straggling row of 
wooden buildings that was called Main 
Street and some more shacks dotting the 
hills around. The largest building bore a 
sign, “Silk Miller’s Saloon.” Th< building 
next to it also had a sign, “Silk Miller's 
Dance Hall.” And so on down the muddy 
street. Every building told her much the 
same story. Gambling, drinking, dancing, 
that seemed to be the business of the place 
and it all appeared to be done in the 
name of Silk Miller. Idle men on idle 
horses milled around the stage she came 
in on, and she was glad to escape to one 
of the little houses on the hill. Only 
one man in the throng had stood out. 
a lean, splendid looking fellow 
whom some one called “Blaze. 

He was Blaze Tracy and the only 
man Miller had ever met whom 
he respected. Tracy could 
always shoot before the other 
man—and did. 

Place Center was better 
known by another name, which 
Faith learned later. Then she 
understood its significance, for 
it was “Hell’s Hinges.” 

As to what the town saw of Faith when 
she arrived did not matter. It was its later 
introduction to her the next Sunday that 
made an impression. 

Robert Henley, the girl’s brother, had 
just graduated from a theological school 
and come to do evangelical work in the 


HELL’S 


AND HOW BLAZE TRACY SENT 


By Mrs. 


Produced by 


They stampeded 
for the door. 
Tracy’s guns 
stopped thetn. 


west. His first service was held in an old, 
unused barn. His pulpit was an inverted 
box and his congregation a scattering of 
ranchers and their wives, who made up the 
small decent element of the place. 

Rev. Henley was extremely slender and 
dressed immaculately. He looked absurdly 
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second, then jumped down 
beside Zeb Taylor, the leader 
of the little band of wor¬ 
shipers. 

This interruption was the 
THEM TO THE RIGHT ADDRESS result of a talk between Miller and Tracy 

a few minutes before. 

“ The new sky pilot’s gathered his knee 
floppers up there in the ole sawmill barn,” 
Miller had told Tracy. “Got to clean ’em 
out. Bad for busi- 


Ray Long 


HINGES 



ness.” And he had 
gently rubbed the soft 
hands that were the 
badge of the “gentle¬ 
man” in those days of 
the west. 

T racy sent his 
steady glance in the 
direction Miller’s oily 
black eyes had taken. 
He was as tall and 
hard as Miller was 
stocky and puffy. His 
careless cowboy 
clothes fitted with an 
ease that the other’s 
broadcloth could never 
master. 

“Now’s always a 
good time,” was all he 
answered. He wheeled 
and entered the big 
bar room where men 
and women were 
drinking. 

“We’ll all be goin’ 
to church,” he an¬ 
nounced, then winked. 
And that was ^ll that 
was necessary. 

THE cowardice of 
A the young min¬ 
ister at the entrance 
of the mob took all 
the fight out of the 
situation. The mob 
howled with delight. 
It had come to do 


delicate to the sturdy, out-door people in violence but instead would have a picnic, 
his audience. And, when suddenly a jeer- Some half tipsy cowboy suggested a dance, 
ing and shouting was heard outside, he And in an instant the barn’s former church- 
seemed to shrink even more. The doors like quiet was changed into a bedlam of 
burst open and a tumult of men and gaudily buffoonery. Men grabbed girls by the hair, 
dressed women pushed in, led by Tracy the shoulders, the waist. They whirled 
and Miller. Henley paled, swayed a them around and around while they 
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whistled and shouted ribald songs. Tracy 
grabbed a chair from one of the congrega¬ 
tion and danced with it clasped in his 
arms. Then suddenly he heard a sound 
through the other raucous noises that 
brought him to his feet, straight as a soldier 
before the box that had served as a pulpit. 
Others began to hear the sound too, a thin, 
sweet, growing stream of melody that some¬ 
how pulled at them and troubled them, they 
knew not why. They turned in wonder 
toward it. 

Before them stood a girl, such a girl as 
they had never seen. Before them sang a 
girl such as they had never heard sing. And 
they looked and listened and did not know 
whether it was their sight or their hearing 
that held them so. 

The girl was Faith Henley. The few 
who had seen her when she arrived recog¬ 
nized her. For the face framed in the old 
poke bonnet was sweet as a flower and 
tender-eyed. And there was a light on it, 
a sort of radiance as of a luminous spirit 
shining through. 

Strangely too, the girl’s figure held those 
rough eyes quite as much as her exquisite 
face. Her dress was old fashioned, high 
necked and long sleeved. But her slender 
body, with its soft curves, animated it. And 
she stood erect and unafraid as if she had 
been in the choir loft of her own little 
church in Maine, her frail hands lightly 
clasped before her. 

“God be with you till we meet again.” 

The girl’s voice rose higher and higher. 
Its rich soprano had the clear call of a 
meadowlark at dawn, the yearning of a 
dove’s tremulous note at dark. The wonder 
of the strange company deepened into a 
hush. A dancing girl drew in her breath 
with a sharp sob that sounded peculiarly 
loud. But the sweet tones soared on. 

“Till we meet at Tesus’ feet.” 

Men glanced at each other oddly, shame¬ 
facedly. Again they were carried out of 
themselves by the rising notes that floated 
over them. Unconsciously they followed 
the upward look of the singer and saw and 
felt forgotten things. 

To one border bandit the spell brought 
the sound of running water that time, when 
wounded and dying of thirst, he had clawed 
his way through burning dust to a rock 
over which a thin stream had trickled. To 
a cattlethief it brought the joyous cry of 
his mother when after hunting frantically 


she came upon her small sobbing boy, lost, 
in the Nebraskan hills. For an instant he 
felt as if sobbing again. He glanced sheep¬ 
ishly at his neighbor, afraid lest some sound 
had escaped him, then straightened, re¬ 
lieved, as he saw everybody else listening as 
if their ears were glued to the space that 
held them. For* those lovely, slender 
threads of sound were drawing that turbu¬ 
lent mass of men and women to them with 
the strength and sureness of the invisible 
moon ray that pulls the unwilling mass of 
waters in the seas. 

'"THROUGH it all Blaze Tracy never 
* took his eyes from the singer’s face- 
He stood like some statue cowboy caught 
and molded by a master sculptor hand. 
His spare figure was upright. His keen, 
sharply cut face stood out a silhouette of 
daring vigor. He had seen Faith Henley 
when she and her brother had come in on 
the stage. He had then hoped to stare her 
out of countenance. But she had lifted her 
brown eyes to his in simple friendliness and 
he remembered now how surprised he had 
been that his hat had come off and he had 
passed on. 

Suddenly Red O’Leary, a notorious 
tough, recovered from the strange influence. 
“Come on, boys,” he shouted with a loud 
laugh. “Let’s see who’ll be the first to 
dance with the tuneful skirt.” And he 
made a rush toward the box. 

Something cold, pressed against his chest, 
stopped him. He looked up into Tracy’s 
gray eyes and halted, dazed. Others had 
followed his lead and stopped surprisedly 
too. 

“There’ll be no more dancin’ in here 
to-day, Mr. Red O’Leary,” said Tracy in 
his quiet way. “Such doin’s as was goin’ 
on when we come in will continue. Them 
as wants to stay for ’em will stay. And 
them as don’t will leave.” 

No one of the crowd said another word. 
After a minute of silence. Silk Miller who 
had remained in the background throughout 
the whole proceedings, turned and went out. 
The others followed. Some noticed that 
Miller wore a queer smile and wondered 
what he was up to. 

Tracy did not leave the meeting till he 
had seen young Rev. Henley reinstated in 
his pulpit. So he did not see that smile. 
Miller didn’t mind the mussing up of his 
plans because his oily eyes had seen the 
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prettiest girl they ever hoped to. He was 
already planning how he could get control 
of her. 

From that time the establishment of a 
church in the riotous community became a 
certainty. A little board edifice was started 
and carried on without hindrance. Services 
continued to be held in the barn and Miller 
went to the minister in the friendliest way. 
“After all, a church’s a good thing in a 
town,” he told Henley. “I’m not a church 
man but that don’t count. If we’re to have 
a church, let’s have a good one. That’s 
what I say same’s if it was a hotel. I’ll 
help with anything I can even if your 
psalm singing does cut into my business.” 

Henley was, of course, pleased. So was 
Faith. And Miller gloated over her smiles. 
The young minister had no comprehension 
of the difficulties before him and none of 
the evangelist’s spirit or strength of faith 
to stand them. He was just a boy. He 
had never been robust. He had soulful 
eyes, and so his mother had made him 
believe himself cut out to be a minister of 
the gospel. He had approached his work 


with no more enthusiasm than he would 
have shown for painting or chemistry or 
soap making had he been at those. He had 
none of the honesty and sincerity that 
makes the great artist or professional man 
or business man. 

Faith Henley was the strong one of the 
two with all her gentleness. She had the 
spirit that made Epictetus, the Roman slave, 
say serenely to his master, “You can bind 
my hands; you can shackle my feet; but 
vou cannot bind down ME.” In her sweet 
spirit burned the same strength of convic¬ 
tion which so bolstered up the will of the 
squat little monk, Martin Luther, that he 
was able to defy the church magnates of 
Europe at his trial for heresy, and hurled 
at them the words that have thundered 
through the ages, “I will not recant, so 
help me God.” And just as her strength 
had compelled Blaze Tracy, a leader of 
bad men, to take up her cause at the bam 
service, so now it interested him as he had 
never been interested before. For he was 
honest too. He was a leader of his kind; 
only after meeting Faith he began to see 
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that those of his kind were in the wrong. 

Tracy and several other members of the 
rough element of the town attended Rev. 
Henley’s prayer meetings. If anyone had 
asked why, they probably would have said 
it was to hear Faith sing. Perhaps the girl 
divined this. 

At a certain meeting the young minister 
spoke eloquently and gave the invitation to 
join in his work. But no one responded. 
So Faith rose to sing. 

This night she chose, “Lead Kindly 
Light.” At once a breathless hush was 
over the room. Clumsy men leaned for¬ 
ward as if afraid of missing a bit of the 
lovely sound. Hard worked women closed 
their eyes and a look of restful peace stole 
over their faces. 

Faith sang as she had never sung before. 
She was heartsore. These people were just 
coming to hear her sing. Their hearts 
were not being touched. How was she to 
get at them? And her wistfulness got into 
her song. When she sang the words, “The 
way is dark and I am far from home,” the 
sob of a child was in them. All at once 
she looked to those hard men like a very 
little girl, who needed help instead of giv¬ 
ing help to them. And as the last word 
died away, they forgot they were in church 
and broke into a hearty handclapping. 

Faith was startled. She caught the 
angered look on her brother’s face. She 
saw he was about to rise, so hastily fore¬ 
stalled him by getting up again herself. 
Instantly there was expectant quiet. 

“Isn’t it nice I can sing so,” she said 
simply. “Do you know I just love you all. 
And I’m so happy to do it for you because 
you like it.” 

The sweet voice trembled. “You see, 
my brother and I, we are pretty far from 
home and, when we came, the way did look 
dark. But you’ve been so kind. And just 
think. It was the dear God who gave me 
the voice you like so much. And he gave 
you men your fine, big bodies to do wonder¬ 
ful things. And if he can give these things, 
and the mountains and the plains and all 
the wonderful sunrises and things that you 
have, think how much more he can give if 
we ask him to. Won’t you work for him, 
with us—my brother and me?” 

The girl stood mutely watching the little 
group. Anxiety crept into her face as men 
awkwardly shifted their feet, but did not 
rise. She was just ready to sit when a tall, 


straight figure stretched slowly up at the 
back of the room, and the steady eyes of 
Bla^e Tracy looked into her own. 

“I aint much for God to want,” he began 
diffidently, “and I’m admittin’ I aint 
knowin’ much about him. But when I look 
at you, ma’am, I somehow feel that I've 
been followin’ the wrong trail. That’s all. 
And if you’re willin’ to have me, I’m willin' 
to come.” 

The news of Tracy’s conversion spread 
hastily. Silk Miller frowned at first, then 
rubbed his hands thoughtfully. And it 
soon became known that he had even gone 
so far in countenancing the “angel agents'’ 
that he had invited Rev. Henley to start 
a bible club among his dance hall girls. 
The young man was elated, more because 
of his success than because it might help 
the girls. 

At the club’s first meeting, Miller intro¬ 
duced Dolly Lenaro, a dashing girl whose 
Spanish blood flashed in her great, dark 
eyes. Rev. Henley had never before seen 
such a girl and decided it would surely be 
a splendid work to bring her into his fold. 
She became a willing pupil, but was woe¬ 
fully ignorant and needed much instruc¬ 
tion. Rev. Henley spent so much time with 
her that Faith protested. 

“Dear brother, it is not seemly to be so 
much with this woman,” was all she said. 
But the rebuke rankled. The young man 
hated any infringement on his authority, 
and saw Dolly oftener than before. 

He heard that others were talking of his 
attentions. That made him nervous. And 
one day he thought he caught an inter¬ 
change of meaning smiles between Dolly 
and Miller when he was visiting her. It 
was just after he had drunk some whiskey 
she had teased him to take for a cold. But 
he would not turn back now. He liked to 
be with Dolly. He liked the caress of her 
eyes, of her hands. He told himself she 
was the antidote for his hard life out 
there. 

Meanwhile the new church was nearing 
completion with Tracv to help things on. 
Whatever he did he did quickly and with 
force. He was as proud, when its dedica¬ 
tion day came, as was Faith. 

The queer little congregation gathered, 
but their pastor did not come. Neither was 
Faith there. Tracy started out to meet 
them and saw only Faith approaching, her 
face wet with tears. 
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ister, lolling in a drunken stupor, his head 
pillowed in the arms of Dolly and the rest 
of him slumped down in a degraded heap. 

An inner door opened softly and Silk 
Miller appeared. He was grinning amiably 
and rubbing his hands. 

“Hell of a minister, isn’t he?” he 
chuckled. “Got enough, Blaze? Ain’t it 
like I always told you, pard ? Them religion 
belly-achers is just a sham graft making 
their money out o’ lies. Don’t you think 
we’d better throw him out o’ town, Blaze, 
now that he’s shown himself up? Come, 
lend a hand.” And he advanced toward the 
limp, bedraggled form. As he reached it 
so did. some one else. He turned to look 
into the ashen face of Faith Henley. Some¬ 
thing there stopped him. 

Miller looked from Faith to Tracy. 
Tracy looked only at Faith. His gray eyes 
seemed to read her very soul. And through 
that terrible space of time, surrounded by 
enemies and worse, those who were all at 
once disgusted with her cause, the girl 
stood, unflinching, an unutterable sorrow in 
her gentle eyes, but unafraid. She believed. 
No one there doubted that she believed 
that the God she prayed to would protect 
her and help her in her trouble now. 

Tracy turned from her to Miller, and the 
men who had gathered around him. 

“Boys,” he said slowly, “you all re¬ 
member Arizona Frank. He was the best 
roper in the territory. Well, once I seen 
Arizona rope a steer with as pretty a throw 
as I ever see. But,” and he looked down 
at the drunken minister, “the rope broke 
and the steer got away. Now that wasn’t 
Arizona’s fault, was it?” 

No one answered. Miller watched him, 
his eyes became mere slits of venom. 

“An’ say, boys,” he continued earn¬ 
estly, “ain’t this a good deal like it? This 
here no good four-flusher’s only the 
rope. He busted. But that didn’t bust 
God any. And he’s made some of us 
tougher to do his wojk. Don’t throw any¬ 
body out less’n you want to throw me. The 
church stays, Silk. And, by God, we’re 
goin’ to patch this minister into a man, 
into the bargain.” 

With a jerk of his arm he pulled Henley 
to his feet and started pushing him to the 
outer door. Faith followed, weeping softly. 
Together they half led, half dragged their 
burden to the Henley cabin, where they 
began working to revive him. 


“What the h—Tracy exclaimed as he 
started out of the door to get a pail of 
water. He stood fixed for a second then 
called, “The dogs are burnin’ the church.” 
He rushed out drawing his revolvers as he 
went. Faith watched him miserably. 

She turned at the sound of a fall. Her 
brother had heard and comprehended, and 
was trying to follow. He was up again in 
an instant and came stumbling to the door. 
Faith could not hold him or argue with him. 
His stupor had changed into drunken 
strength. He lurched past her and went 
stumbling down the hill. She ran after 
calling piteously to him to return. She 
wrenched her ankle and lost several 
minutes. When she finallv neared the 
church the little pine building was in 
embers. A crumpled heap lay on the 
ground. It was Henley, dead from a re¬ 
volver shot. 

“Not that, Oh not that!” she moaned, 
and unconsciouslv looked around for the 
tall form that she’d come to look for in 
time of need. There was no one in sight. 

Where were they all? A chill dread 
came over her. From a clump of trees 
near by she heard sobbing. She limped 
toward it and found a huddle of terrified 
women. 

“Miller had some one set fire to the 
church and shoot the parson, and now 
Blaze Tracy’s taken our men away, crazy 
mad, to the saloon, I think,” explained 
Mrs. Taylor. “They’ll be killed, every 
one of ’em’ll be killed.” 

Faith turned away in despair. She had 
come for help. How could she ask it from 
women whose loved ones had been dragged 
into such danger because of her brother’s 
wickedness? 

She turned and went to him alone. 

The woman was right. Tracy was gal¬ 
loping to the saloon. His horse leaped 
like the wind. For the misery in a lovely- 
face goaded him. The touch of a soft little 
hand, that had grasped his a short time 
before irt thankfulness, burned into him. 
His blood surged rnadlv. That sight and 
that touch were charging his being with 
the lightnings of fury. 

Near the saloon a hanger-on saw Blaze 
coming. He rushed into the building. 
“Miller! Blaze is cornin’. He’s onto you,” 
he yelled. “An’ he’s cornin’ like God 
A’mighty.” 

(Continued on page 172 ) 
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W HEN a thing takes hold of a whole people its idiom 
enters the language; its individual verbiage begins 
to limber up the common speech. 

So the idiom of active photography has entered the 
English language—at least, wherever the English language 
is Americanized. 

The self-conscious valedictorian is told not to "look into the camera.” The 
reporter writing of a street murder terms his description of the underlying 
cause a "cut-back.” The editorial writer now takes his daily "close-up”—a 
phrase first given exact editorial application by this magazine—on some phase 
of the European war. The vaudevillian refers to any actor with a family as 
author of “The Birth of a Nation.” 

Eric de Lamarter, the brilliant music critic of the Chicago Tribune, provides 
an ultimate tribute to the new lingo in a scholarly description of recent perfor¬ 
mances of the Wagnerian “Ring” dramas. He says: “First of all let us elim¬ 
inate the Wagnerian menagerie.Then let us bury all monologues over 

twenty minutes in length. Having accomplished so much, we shall be in a posi¬ 
tion to film all of the "Ring's” action on die length of one reel.” 

Jk 


Limbering 

Our 

Language 


T HE greatest achievement of Active Photography in 1915 
was its ample and substantial chiselling of a niche of 
Permanent Recognition. As an art, it has arrived. As a 
business, it has made a vast success. As an industry, it is 
one of the country's greatest employers. Before 1915, when 
considering Active Photography, one dealt with an Experi¬ 
ment; henceforth one deals with a Harveyized Fact Before 1915, a lot of folks 
looked down on moving pictures. Now, the world’s artists see photoplays at a 
level with their own eyes. Other people have to look up to them. On the 
photoplay calendar, 1915 may be called The Year I. 

In the past year the Stage made a general, precipitate, clamorous surrender. 
On every hand the falling arms of Prejudice made a monstrous clatter as they 
were thrown in chattel-heaps. 

In the past year Active Photography discovered that it does not have to 
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turn anywhere for supreme artists. It may, with unfailing result, look within 
its own doors. 

In the past year music effected its first resultful alliance with the screen. 
Pantomimic music has made a beginning comparable, in portent, only to the 
music of the Russian ballet. 

In the past year, while prices for great attractions have swept up and stayed 
Up, the photoplay as the art for everybody, and at everybody’s price, has fixed 
itself irrevocably. This means neither bottom prices nor top prices. It means 
shadow-works at a scale of price accessible to everybody. 

In the past year the exhibitors ceased being isolated settlers, and took the 
first steps toward a United State of intelligent Co-Operation. 

In the past year the supreme importance of the author became manifest 

In the past year the serial rose—and fell. The new-born series seems 
more reasonable. 

In the past year mechanical invention has gone a great way. The flicker¬ 
less picture, the true color film, and the third dimension are much closer to us 
than ever before. 




T WENTY exhibitors, meeting in New York last month, 
now form the basic unit of what may prove the most 
potent single argument yet evolved for a generally good 
programme. This protective companionship is known, 
tentatively at least, as “The National Theatre Owners'. 
Association.” Its president is Mitchell Mark, of the New 
York Strand. Other officers are representative exhibitors from other cities. 

Simply, the purpose of this organization is to compel the recognition of 
selective powers on the part of the exhibitor. The small exhibitor—there are 
more than 20,000 of him in these United States — has had to take what was 
given him and make the best of it Yet the purpose of the new combination is 
not a labor-union tyranny; no mailed fist is about to be rammed down the 
manufacturer’s throat. Instead, the banded exhibitors propose to deal directly 
with the manufacturer; to report upon all new pictures with a carefully chosen 
exhibitors' committee, and, in case of favorable word, to immediately pay the 
manufacturer the entire cost of the negative, and a ten-percent advance on the 
future earnings of the film. The new Association proposes to divide the coun¬ 
try into twenty zones, handling about thirty prints of all pictures accepted. 

Photoplay Magazine is no more in favor of an exhibitors’ trust than a man¬ 
ufacturers' trust. If the banded exhibitors reach a phase where they begin to 
wave a scarlet banner of absolutism they will cause lifegiving competition to 
fall again to its dead level. As things stand now, some joining of exhibitorial 
forces seems necessary and therefore logical, for the programme czars are, to 
their weaker subjects, very absolute monarchs. In intelligent selection, whether 
that selection be a gift or a capture, the people who go to photoplay theatres cure 
going to be the ultimate beneficiaries. And for that reason, only, this congrat¬ 
ulatory comment 
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T HERE is no excuse in any quarter for mis-spelled or 
badly phrased captions; but how much deeper is the 
sin of those whose boast is that they are leaders, and whose 
pictures are regularly presented in fine places at fancy 
prices? 

In the ranking picture theatre of Chicago the writer 
recently endured one chapter of a South American travel series of considerable 
fame in which, in almost every caption, household words were grossly deformed. 
This sheer carelessness is an even worse insult to the exhibitor than to the 
audience. This particular exhibitor held spent thousands in surrounding com¬ 
fort and decoration, had provided a fine orchestra, complete programmes and 
courteous attendants. Why did he have to endure the type-trash sent him on 
this particular week by his service corporation? Because canning it would have 
left his show short, and rather than risk a complaint of stinginess he had rather 
risk laughter after the screen’s assertion that the principal Brazilian naval 
station was of umbilicular character. Surely the censors missed this flagrant 
bit of immodesty! 

Jk 

N OT many months ago the director was the cureall for 
every artistic evil. Now, the play’s the thing. This is 
a natural sequence. Before the arrival and recognition of 
the intelligent, imaginative director there was little need of 
good stories, for what could have been done with them? 
When the real directors settled themselves they quickly 
used up the material in sight Now the emotion-canners face famine. 

The cry for plays, plays, plays, waxes in volume and is becoming shrill as 
to key. The authorial supplication is serious, from headquarters, although it 
also furnishes the press-agents some adroit advertising. Engagements of cele¬ 
brated novelists and playsmiths, at vast retainers, make good hokum. 

No art has ever faced a more serious problem. The European war is 
causing a world’s record waste of men, means and munitions ; and just so the 
photoplay industry, as at present conducted, is causing a record demolition of 
invention and idea. Millions upon millions a day are the continental fighters 
pouring into the abyss of nothing; and here the photoplays, by galaxy, cluster 
and constellation, are pouring over the Niagara of today into the whirlpool of 
yesterday. If the gold fibre drama of the future is to be as ephemeral a thing 
as the shadow expression of the present, where are the scripts to come from— 
and why? Who is going to trouble to evolve a masterpiece which will live as 
long, perhaps, as the common housefly ? 

There must be plays, but there must be an incentive to make plays endure. 
In encompassing its own ultimate benefit, the public has the greatest responsi¬ 
bility. Jaded, fickle and impatient, it has as yet signalled no wish to create a 
library, a repertoire, a gallery of photodramatic record. The defender of the 
public will interpose that his client has as yet had no opportunity to pick picture 
plays for permanency. True, perhaps; yet a patronage which restlessly demands 
a daily or weekly change when such gems as “Jewell,” “The Cup of Life,” “The 
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Cheat,” or “ The Winged Idol ” are on view is scarcely in a mood to commence 
the sober yet exalted framing of its classics. 

The rush of celebrated actors and actresses to various managerial camps, 
generally at absurd salaries, can never solve, but will certainly complicate this 
problem. The history of the speaking stage proves that mighty names have 
seldom been associated with pristine successes. Big plays, well put on, create 
stars. Then the stars scatter, and often spend the rest of their careers looking 
for good plays. 

Of course the real screen dramatist will appear, and several of him. It is 
quite safe to say that he will not be a fancy-figure novelist, or a speech-dramatist 
on a staggering retainer. He will be the hour’s genius who will find the screen 
not a makeshift or pretty trickery, but an absolutely new medium, an expressive 
fourth dimension. His characters will be eloquent in a single language of uni¬ 
versal key. Do you realize that the screen dramatist, when he does come, will 
not be a local pride, but a world-celebrity ? At once, he will speak every lan¬ 
guage ! 

Jk 

W HILE the slick saying that nobody loves a fat man 
is as false as it is flip, one might make a companion 
curbstone aphorism which would be pretty close to fact: 
nobody believes a press-agent There are some press-agents 
who deserve to be believed, and are not because of the tidal 
wave of lies with which their cheap brothers overwhelm 
the whole craft. One of the commonest diseases of the lesser photoplay press- 
agent, which he caught from or brought from the talking side of the drama 
business, is the low fever of the Ridiculous Superlative. 

David Horsley’s corporation furnishes a prize specimen in one advertise¬ 
ment which describes George Ovey as "the funniest man in America,” Margaret 
Gibson as “the most beautiful girl in pictures,” and Crane Wilbur as "the ablest 
and most popular screen star.” Photoplay Magazine does not deny any of these 
statements, but all three, to speak plainly, will now have to go or look some, as 
the brag may be. 

Other staggering blasts proclaim that Mutual is about to “release the world’s 
greatest feature output; ” that “The Girl and the Game” is “biggest of all film 
productions; ” that “Metro resolves to continue to present the best motion pic¬ 
tures in the world; ” that “Vim” films are “the cream of comedy; ” and — here 
is a whale! — that “Race Suicide,” a six-part feature, presents “the social prob¬ 
lem of the Universe! ” Junk your telescopes, astronomers; this must be the 
answer to what you want to find out about Jupiter, Sirius, Arcturus and the 
plane rings of Saturn! 
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I WAS several inches deep in thought 
when Helen came in to tell me that 
“the new first lady of the land is 
extremely conservative in her shoes 
and slippers.” 

Disregarding this opportunity to learn 
the first lady's state of mind in rubber 
boots, I said: “Go away. I'm on the 
point of being excruciatingly funny about 
censors.” 

Helen is an obedient child, and she sat 
down at once, and asked me: “What is a 
censor?” 

None of my family is good at conun¬ 
drums. “Give it up,” I answered. “What 
is a censor?” 

“A religious instrument,” guessed Helen. 
“You know; they have 'em in churches— 
those things that are empty, and make a 
great deal of smoke and smell from almost 
nothing. I believe they should swing.” 

“Your definition,” said I, “is vague, but 
surprisingly accurate. The censors in my 
story are spelled ‘o-r-s' and not ‘e-r-s,' but 
they ‘make a great deal of smoke and smell 


from almost nothing,' and I ‘believe they 
should swing.' Now run along and relieve 
my anxiety by finding whether Madame 
President likes blue baby ribbon in her 
lingerie, or pink.” 

As a matter of fact, I do know what 
censors are, but no true gentleman likes 
to use such language in the presence of a 
lady. 

A censor is the politicians’ way of 
correcting Nature, which gave us five 
senses and only one conscience. He is 
the volunteer sentinel of our souls; the 
self-appointed guardian of our hearths ; 
concrete expression of the common idea 
that our neighbors are all vicious, and 
would be more so but for the restraining 
influence of our personal purity. A motion 
picture censor is one of eighteen or twenty 
persons paid to tell an hundred million 
what they can see and enjoy. 

Few impulses equal our passion for 
regulation, in this Land of the Free, 
where everything is forbidden. Our 
national business is attending to other 
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people’s business. If we do not want to 
smoke, or to drink, or to play baseball 
on Sunday, we cannot be satisfied merely 
by refraining from these things ourselves; 
we must make certain that nobody within 
a thousand miles of us is .permitted to 
smoke, or to drink, or to play baseball on 
Sunday. We have a national society called 
the We See To You. It is against the law 
to purchase cigarettes in one state, to play 
cards in another, and to kiss one’s wife 
publicly in a third. New York has for¬ 
bidden the representation of the Deity on 
the stage—as in Rostand’s reverent and 
exquisite ‘‘La Samaritaine”; New Jersey 
recently attempted to create a censor with 
power to interdict any dramatic perform¬ 
ance ; and Wisconsin considered placing a 
tape-measure in the hands of an official 
who was to make sure that “no actress or 
other female person shall appear on the 
stage unless properly covered by skirts 
which shall extend at least four inches 
below the knees.” 

We still are permitted to wear cape-col¬ 


lars, and, as yet, there is no Society for the 
Supression of Sea-Food, and no League for 
the Prevention of Cucumbers Growing on 
the Sabbath. 

The motion picture censor is the latest 
device for making us moral by act of 
legislature; the most recent indication that 
we have too many law-makers and too few 
fool-killers. Generally speaking, a legisla¬ 
ture is an animal that eats peas with his 
knife. It is composed of cultured and 
brilliant men, with fine ideals and broad 
knowledge of literature and the arts, whose 
greatest concern is the purity of their con¬ 
stituents. Naturally, no mere playwright 
or director could be expected to possess 
their esthetic perception and interest in the 
public weal; Augustus Thomas could not 
distinguish the lovely from the lewd with¬ 
out Assemblyman Schmaltz, and Percy 
Mackaye would not hesitate to corrupt the 
populace, but for the stern interposition of 
Senator Callahan. 

Moreover, statesmanship is not self-per¬ 
petuating. The Board of Motion Picture 
Censors is a great invention for taking 
care of the deserving unemployed who 
voted for you. That is why these bodies 
are made up of three inspectors, at about 
fifteen hundred dollars 
a year each, and not of 
one inspector, at forty- 
five hundred dollars a 
year. A practical twist 
of Jonathan Swift’s 
injunction to make two 
blades of grass grow 
where only one grew 
before. (We won’t go 
on with the quotation, 
because Jonathan 
wasn’t kind to politi¬ 
cians. ) Even the most 
optimistic and econom¬ 
ical of us knows the 
brand of “esthetic per¬ 
ception and interest in 
the public weal” that 
is to be hired at fifteen 
hundred dollars a 
year. 

So it happens that 
the censor is sui 
generis; possessing a 
supernatural nose; a 
keen-scented smut- 
hound. Without diffi- 
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culty, he uncovers an ounce After all, girls mil be girls. It rendered by a State Bsard. 
of fertilizer in an acre of is only the male who must Naturally, one is not 

roses. Marcel Prevost, 9,0 encoura & surprised to find in these 

Remy de Gourmont and George Bernark illiterati what Henry Arthur Jones calls 


Shaw are agreed in finding this genius 
“une legere, tres legere pointe de sadisme.” 
“He who hunts for flowers will find 
flowers,” says Henry Ward Beecher, “and 
he who loves weeds may find weeds.” In 
Washington, where an ordinance once op¬ 
posed bill-board betrayal of the secret that 
women are bipeds, I remember a small 
boy tearing away a strip of paper to peep 
at the betighted legs beneath. Without 
that strip, he never would have noticed the 
poster. Only geographical considerations 
prevent my suspecting this small boy, 
grown up, of being that professor of the 
University of London who found Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa” to be “one of the 
most actively evil pictures ever painted.” 

“I never saw a sunset like that,” someone 
said to Turner, who replied: “No; don’t 
you wish you could?” 

Constitutional inability to see things as 
other men see them is reflected in the 
censorial face; constant sniffing has given 
it a beagle nose, constant peering two 
ferret eyes, weakness and suspicion and 


a “general absence of any sane, consistent 
or intelligible ideas about morality, so that, 
while the inanities and indecencies of music¬ 
al comedy are sniggered at and applauded, 
the deepest, permanent passions of men and 
women are tabooed, and the serious dram¬ 
atist is bidden to keep his characters well 
within the compass of that system of 
morality which is practiced amongst wax 
dolls.” 

“Sane and consistent” ideas and ideals 
do not seem necessary to the censor; he is 
unconfused by subtleties and undisturbed 
by mitigations. With “no capacity for 
business, no knowledge of law, no sympathy 
with art, no pretension to philosophy,” his 
is complete certainty as to “the secret that 
has puzzled all the philosophers, baffled all 
the lawyers, muddled all the men of busi¬ 
ness, and ruined most of the artists: the 
secret of right and wrong.” Immorality is 
sexual passion. There can be no other 
kind. And passion is always wrong. No 
possible doubt about that! “Crime and 
violence” are robbery and murder. It 
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doesn’t occur to him that most of the big 
and vital things done in the world have 
been done because of passion or robbery 
or murder, and that most of the big and 
vital things written have been written about 
them. “If it is deeply conceived,” declares 
Meredith, “it cannot be immoral.” 

“If it is deeply conceived,” says the cen¬ 
sor, “it cannot be moral.” 

Only the trivialities and superficialities 
of life are fit subjects for the public mind. 
As marital infidelity used to be the funniest 
thing in the world, and chorus-girl evi¬ 
dence of the reward of vice the most 
harmless, while only serious consideration 
of the elemental forces was dangerous and 
obscene, so the motion picture censor 
remains unsuspicious of the glorification of 
greed, the exaltation of brute strength, and 
the humor of physical misfortune. He does 
not ask whether impropriety is incidental 
to story or story to impropriety. He does 
not know that one blushes at little audaci¬ 
ties rather than at great infractions; that 
small men have prejudices and big men 
passions. He cannot conceive of the crea¬ 
tive instinct as a thing beautiful, nor 
imagine chastity as apart from virtue, nor 
see the utter, the surpassing immorality of 
fear, of corporeal comicality, of maudlin 
sentimentality, of dirt, drudgery, poverty 
and stupidity. 

It has not occurred to the censor that 
without evil good goes unobserved; that 
the best example .is punishment of the one 
and reward of the other. Bad men and 
women have existed in fiction ever since— 
and before—Homer sent for his stenog¬ 
rapher to take down the Iliad. An eternal, 
omnipotent and soul-saving censorship 
might have kept sin and sinners out of 
romance—but then there is history! And 
biography! Would the arbiter have ex¬ 
tinguished Louis XIV, or merely not have 
mentioned him? Probably the latter. Life 
is a foul and immoral thing, but there it 
is, and what are you going to do about it? 
Easy! Paint it with ncw-skin and for¬ 
get it! 

Discretion is the better part of virtue. 
Nothing is dangerous but the truth. Dis¬ 
guise or conceal a thing and it ceases to 
exist. Refrain from calling a rake a rake, 
and you’ve pulled its teeth, even though 
every fool knows that what you mean is a 
rake. The censorial mind utterly fails to 
take in the fact that you. invite attention 


to betighted legs by pasting paper over 
them, and that you invite attention to a 
spade, and make it a pernicious instrument, 
when, instead of calling it a spade, you 
blush and remark: “Garden tools! Oh, 
I don’t know what they are, and you really 
mustn’t discuss them in my presence!” 
Method and motive and manner of treat¬ 
ment are nothing to the motion picture 
censor, and all one “Ghosts” and “Three 
Weeks”; “Mrs. Warren’s Profession” and 
“The Street GhTs Revenge”; “Kindling” 
and “Carmen” and “Her Wedding Night.” 

Considering that it is forty years since 



first she mouthed her mad love to the 
music of Bizet, Carmen might have ex¬ 
pected the deference due old age. Beau¬ 
tifully filmed, and beautifully acted by 
Geraldine Farrar, she came as a bolt from 
the blue to shocked and surprised “boards” 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania and California. Her 
ancient kiss, that inspired the first big press 
agent “story,” was ordered cut to five feet. 
“Just a little love, a little kiss,” warbled 
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the Buckeyes, and nothing more than a 
yard and *two-thirds of affection came 
within that allowance. “All love scenes 
showing embraces between males and 
females” were ordered measured and 
trimmed, leaving the cigarette maker to 
give her life for a purely paternal peck 
from the bashful bull-fighter, Escamillo. 

Come to think of it, however, Carmen 
wasn’t permitted to give her life, either in 
Ohio or in California. A local board in 
the latter state objected to the killing of a 
woman by a man, though there is no op¬ 
position to the killing of men by women. 
After all, girls will be girls! It is only 
the male who must not be encouraged! 
Pennsylvania banned the little set-to be¬ 
tween Carmen and Frasquita, and the duel 


between Morales and Don Jose. All this 
had taken place dozens of times in the 
opera in Philadelphia, without appreciable 
effect upon the police records, but, appar¬ 
ently, the censors were comforted by the 
reflection that no one knows what an opera 
is about, anyway. “Camille” is forbidden 
in England, but there has been no ruling 
against “Traviata.” Young persons who 
weep to the strains of .“O Parigi, O cara” 


probably do not suspect themselves of 
sympathy with a courtesan ! 

Ohio prevented poor Carmen’s smoking 
one of her own cigarettes, and, in one state 
or another, the majesty of the law raised 
the level of her decolletage, restrained her 
from baring the shoulder of her rival, and 
interfered generally with her artless dis¬ 
plays of temper and temperament. “Car¬ 
men,” as amended and expurgated, must 
have borne a striking family resemblance 
to “Elsie Dinsmore.” 

If I have failed to keep my promise, 
and be “excruciatingly funny,” you will 
admit that the censors are making it up to 
you. “The Scarlet Letter” was passed, after 
considerable argument, but no children 
were permitted to witness it in Chicago. 

To the contention 
that minors might 
read the book, an¬ 
swer was made that 
“a child of simple 
training and pure 
thoughts could read 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’ 
and, because of the 
purity and delicacy 
of its style, have no 
idea of its real 
meaning.” Charm¬ 
ing prospect! To 
go through Haw¬ 
thorne’s master¬ 
piece, from cover to 
cover, without 
understanding a 
word of it! That 
ought to furnish 
enjoyment fully 
equal to the pleas¬ 
ure of a prolonged 
session with the 
Congre s si onal 
Record! 

At least, no “child 
of simple training 
and pure thoughts” would be lik** 1 " t~ ;e 
in any picture what the censors o. «.o 
see. Few children are nasty-minded. A 
large section was cut from a photoplay, 
called “The Warning,” because there was 
a bed in the room adjoining the scene of 
action. Of course, a bed could have none 
other than an immoral purpose! How 
stupid of the producer not to have ex¬ 
changed this obscene piece ol furniture 


All love scenes . . . were ordered trimmed, leaving Car- 
men to give her life for a purely paternal peck from the 
bashful bull-fighter. 
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for a denatured divan! In the picturiza- 
tion of a celebrated play objection was 
made to a title covering pantomime in 
which a capitalist told a woman 
that he would employ her hus¬ 
band. The title read: “I’ve 

TManVAnT^ 
But Little 



Generally speaking, 
a legislature is an 
animal that eats peas 
with its knife. 



got a proposition to make to you.” It was 
cut. The censors couldn’t imagine a busi¬ 
ness proposition. 

The screen version of my own drama, 
“The Secret Orchard,” wonderfully filmed 
by Mr. Lasky, was stripped of a title 
quoted from the Bible. There had been 
no addition or alteration. There were 
expressions of horror, too, that a man 
drank wine from a woman’s slipper. A 
shaving mug might have been all right. 
The Pennsylvania Board inveighed against 
what it called “a feast.” If ever Fred 
Thompson carries out his intention of film¬ 
ing the Scriptures, goodness knows what 
Pennsylvania will do with Belshazzar! 
Mr. Lasky and I carried “The Secret 
Orchard” to court in Philadelphia, where, 
to our intense surprise, the censors dis¬ 
covered that the first scene took place in a 
bagnio. Agnes and Egerton Castle had 
written the novel, I had written the play, 
a reputable management had produced it, 
and a reputable film company had photo¬ 
graphed it without suspecting, or finding 
any critic or spectator who suspected this 
awful truth. 

“Do you mean to say,” the Board’s 
attorney thundered at me, “that you do not 
recognize this as a brothel.” 

I admitted that I didn’t. 

“The censors do,” said the attorney. 

“Which only goes to prove,” I replied, 


“that the censors know more about 
brothels than I do.” 

In the course of the case, the Board 
sought to establish its contention by point¬ 
ing out that several men were seen to 
embrace women. I inquired whether there 
was anything to indicate that the women 
were not their wives. The censors hadn’t 
thought of that. Anyway, “The Secret 
Orchard” was a story of seduction. “Isn’t 
‘David Copperfield’?” asked the Judge. 
The censors hadn’t thought of that, either. 

“The story of ‘The Secret Orchard* can 
be told in seven words,” I said. “It is: 
‘The wages of sin is death.’ Do you call 
that immoral?” 

The Judge didn’t, and we were permitted 
to show our picture in Pennsylvania. 

However, another play with the same 
story never reached the films because manu¬ 
facturers knew too well what to expect of 
the censors. That play was Dario Nico- 
demi and Michael Morton’s drama of deep 
and pure purpose, “The Shadow,” enthu¬ 
siastically praised when it was produced 
by that arch conspirator against public 
morals, Charles Frohman, with Ethel 
Barrymore as star, at the Empire. “The 
Shadow” mentions an illegitimate child, 
and illegitimate children are barred in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

The day I learned of this I lectured at 
Princeton, and ran over to Philadelphia to 
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hear with my own ears whether that Board 
would have banned “The Shadow.” I 
didn't see the censors, but I did meet an 
office boy, who was singing lustily and with 
infinite innuendo: 

“And when I dine I always dine with 
Billy; 

He takes me where I get my fill, 

And when I sleep— 

And when I sleep, I always—dream 
of Bill.” 

The vulgarity was not the office boy's. 
This quotation, even to punctuation, is 
from a publisher’s advertisement, headed: 
“Do you get the last line?” No one has 
suggested censoring popular songs. 

Edward Sheldon's “The High Road,” 
as presented by Mrs. Fiske, has been cen¬ 
sored, and so has Cosmo Hamilton's “The 
Blindness of Virtue.” The Pennsylvania 
Board recently insisted upon reviewing that 
part of a film which showed nothing but 
an American flag waving in the breeze. 
If the American flag is to be censored, what 
Will become of George Cohan? 

A certain melodramatic picture disclosed 
the execution of plans for an assassination 
in an isolated house. To complete the 
isolation, and prevent the victim's sum¬ 
moning help, a villain cut the telephone 
wires. There was no objection to the 
assassination, but the film was held up 
because it might inspire small boys to 
tamper with wires. 

Am I carrying out my agreement to be 
“excruciatingly funny?” 

The farce, “Bootle’s Baby,” was estopped 
in Philadelphia because a man got a letter 
from his wife, and burned it. Tearing the 
letter would have been permissible, said 
the censors, but burning showed contempt 
of the marital relation. Charles Kenyon’s 
remarkable play, “Kindling,” dealing with 
no sex problem, but with poverty and the 
race, was held up because a mother was 
shown making clothes for her unborn 
child. This child was not illegitimate; it 
was about to be born with the greatest 
possible deference to the censors. What, 
then, was wrong with the exposition of a 
mother engaged in one of the most sacred 
and beautiful labors of motherhood? 
You’ll never guess! “The ‘movies’ are 
patronized by thousands of children who 
believe that babies are brought by the 


stork, and it would be criminal to unde¬ 
ceive them!” 

Honest! 

Dramatic art must encourage the in¬ 
fantile notion that babies are found in 
cabbage patches, or brought by storks, or 
it is dangerous and pernicious! God’s 
beautiful way of perpetuating the race is 
quite too immoral! And, immoral or not, 
dramatic art must fit itself to the intel¬ 
lectual level of children eight years old, or 
the Pennsylvania Board of Motion Picture 
Censors will know the reason why! 

In this case, the head of the exchange 
in Philadelphia, who had a sense of 
humor, argued that babies, even if brought 
by storks, required clothing, but the sug¬ 
gestion was ignored. Then he asked for 
permission to let the child go through the 
play without clothing, but his request was 
denied. 

Why go on ? Here, in a dozen examples 
of the wisdom of motion picture censors, 
we have shown that among the dreadful 
and forbidden things of life are baby 
clothes, clipped telephone wires, beds, 
cigarettes, kisses, maternity, combat, bare 
shoulders, temper, seduction, Hawthorne, 
business propositions, sin, sex and slippers,, 
illegitimacy, burning letters, birth, death, 
and the Stars and Stripes. There isn’t 
much left to an author, is there? 

The condition ceases to be funny when 
one reflects that these restrictions are put 
upon an art in its infancy, a new and 
ambitious art. One-tenth their number 
would have murdered literature. Bar 
seduction and violence, and see how many 
of the great books of all time could ever 
have been written or published. Or the 
little ones. Or the scientific ones. Or the 
simple ones for juveniles. On my_ table lie 
six or eight of these. “Bird Life.” 
Violence! “What*a Young Girl Should 
Know.” Birth ! “The Children’s ‘Faust’.” 
Seduction! Even a first reader, when 
opened, discloses a picture of “Sow with 
Pigs,” and, if that isn’t maternity, I should 
like to know what is. 

Just think what must happen to poor old 
Bill Shakespeare if ever he gets into the 
“movies”! Ohio would never “stand for” 
the unmaidenly conduct of Juliet, or Kan¬ 
sas for the marriage of a colored men to 
a white woman in “Othello”! What’s the 
good of censors if they will permit street 
brawls between the Montagues and the 
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Capulets, and whetting of knives that are 
to cut pounds of flesh from benevolent 
merchants, and murders of little princes 
in the Tower? Not to speak of the 
adulterous passion of a lady named Cleo¬ 
patra for a married man named Antony! 
Such things don’t happen in our neighbor¬ 
hood, and, if they do, the less said about 
it the better! Presumably, this immoral 
melodrama would inspire in the censors 
the same feeling it inspired in those Vic¬ 
torian spinsters, who, when the curtain 
had descended upon this saturnalia of 
passion and death, merely remarked : “How 
different from the home life of our own 
dear Queen!” 

The stencilled excuse for all this ar¬ 
rogance and tyranny, of course, is “the 
children,” but, honestly, did it take the 
“movies” to “teach the young idea how 
to shoot”? Weren’t there melodramas be¬ 
fore “movies,” and dime novels before 
melodramas, and heaven-knows-what be¬ 
fore that? Thanks to a long succession of 
“crook plays,” little Helen knows more 
thieves’ jargon than I do, and isn’t a whit 
the worse for it. This is a sophisticated 
age, and, despite our best and most mis¬ 
guided efforts, some of the sophistication 
is bound to seep silently into our progeny. 
Still daughters run deep. What art could 
survive the restriction, urged upon no art 
but the dramatic, that it must deal with 
nothing beyond the capacity of puerility. 
If there is the young idea, there are the 
young idea’s pa and ma, to say what the 
young idea shall see and shall not see. But 
the young idea’s pa and ma have no right 
to say what you and I shall see and shall 
not see. We mustn’t be compelled to play 
with blocks because the young idea is too 
young to^play with firearms. 

The young idea doesn’t have to witness 
“Salome,” merely because there is a 
“Salome.” It seems to me that, in this 
matter, the young idea is in the position 
of the gentleman who said: “Doctor, 
whenever I hold my hand above my head 
I have a pain in my shoulder. What shall 
I do?” 

“Don’t hold your hand above your head,” 
said the doctor. 

In any event, the influence of the theatre 
is dangerously over-rated. Children—or 
grown-ups, for that matter—do not rush 
out of the playhouse to commit murder 
because they have seen “Richard III.” 


Most of the crimes of literature are im¬ 
practicable in life. I confess to having 
had no dread that “movie” patrons of “The 
Secret Orchard” would immediately begin 
quaffing champagne from ladies’ slippers. 
Most of ’em couldn’t afford it. To the 
poor all things are pure. Most talk of 
example is specious cant. Mr. Redfern, 
the British dramatic censor, barred “Oedi¬ 
pus Tyrannus.” Was it for fear that any 
considerable number of us might want to 
marry our mothers? Ohio has set itself 
against cinema depictions of “jealousy, 
hate, or other states of mind not suitable 
to the young.” But then Ohio also bans 
love. Or kisses. At least, kisses more 
than five feet long. Where can Ohio draw 
the line? What about gossip, envy, selfish¬ 
ness, sloth, and such still more dangerous 
“states of mind”? No censor has set them 
down as immoral, and, if he did, and went 
on through the list, there wouldn’t be left 
a single human impulse. Have we all 
absolutely got to be supermen? 

What the censor actually does, in nine 
cases out of ten, is to suppress the good 
and advertise the bad. Certainly, he doesn’t 
often succeed in suppressing the bad. Mere 
eliminations, as in the cases of the betighted 
limbs and the metaphorical spade, only 
accentuate, and scenes cut out exert their 
influence as legs cut off are said to hurt in 
damp weather. No one really believes that 
a danger was averted, five years ago, when 
the Manchester County Council compelled 
a theatrical management to cover the last 
word of a title, metamorphosing “The Girl 
Who Went Wrong” into “The Girl Who 
Went.” 

As to advertising, who ever heard of 
“September Morn” until Anthony Com¬ 
stock arrested the man who displayed it? 

The best friend of the films hardly will 
deny that there are regrettable tendencies 
in motion pictures. Their worst enemy 
cannot say that these tendencies are being 
lessened by the censors. The biggest and 
best producers, like the biggest and best 
theatrical managers, are opposed to the 
very suggestion of suggestiveness, of 
salacity or obscenity, but there is another 
kind of manufacturer, who will go as far 
as he dares, and who, in spite of the cen¬ 
sors, dares go a little farther every day. 
There are more of him than there ever 
were of pandering theatrical managers, and 
(Continued on page 164) 
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Investing in the Movies 

THE EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 

By Paul H. Davis 


LJUNDREDS of requests have been received by the editors pf PHOTOPLAY 
Z J- MAGAZINE fron\ persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject. In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions , did not have one chance in a hundred to succeed. Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers. 


T HERE are two sorts of criminals ; 
positive and negative. 

The positive criminal is a rough 
gent who smashes you for your watch, 
breaks your window for the silverware, or 
pours thunder-soup into a hole in your safe. 

The negative criminal has none of his 
tough-skinned brother’s dubious virtues, but 
he more than cubes his resultant evil. His 
name is Bunk. In his most primitive form 
he does business with a set of shells, a 
tripod stand and a little rubber pea. In 
his latest style and flowering he may sell 
your opulent Aunt Miranda some motion 
picture stock. 

Today there are a lot of slickers who, 
had they been in business twenty years ago, 
would have been selling gold mines—these 
slickers are piously selling picture-company 
paper, and hold up their hands in horror 
whenever the fraudulent mining deals of 
the past decade are as much as mentioned. 

These persons do not attempt to sell stock 
to business men. As usual, they work a 
‘‘sucker list” carefully made up of people 
who have a little money to invest, and very 
little knowledge of investment. 

Their game is an old one. Their meth¬ 
ods are not new. Safe-blowing is not new, 
even though the electric drill has sup¬ 
planted the steel bit and the hunk of soap. 

A man who is a large holder of Mutual 
stock told me of an interview one of these 
“salesmen” had with him recently. 

He was selling stock in a company which 
had nothing but a charter and some very 
prettily designed stock certificates. As a 
solid foundation for their progressive pho¬ 
toplay organization they had engaged the 
services of a director who had been fired 
from a very poor company. 


My friend, despite the fact that he made 
his wealth as a manufacturer, and is still 
a manufacturer, is exceedingly well versed 
in the motion picture industry. He turned 
to photoplays, first, because he liked them. 
And his investment when first made was 
purely an artistic gamble. Though he has 
had no reason to regret this investment, he 
knows that dividends are as rare in photo¬ 
play making as snow-storms in California. 
Yet the “salesman,” speaking with the ut¬ 
most freedom of the big profits being re¬ 
turned by all motion picture companies 
today, murmured in a casual, apologetic 
way that he had just received a $500 divi¬ 
dend from his holdings in the Mutual Com¬ 
pany. 

Now it happens that Mutual, in an at¬ 
tempt to make its programme stronger, and 
fortify itself at all points, is not issuing any 
dividends at this time. 

But this fact didn’t bother the “sales¬ 
man.” Contradicted, he persisted in his 
bare-faccd lie. It was my friend who was 
mistaken, or misrepresenting, or something! 

Why won’t people everywhere remember 
that the dear public is not being invited in 
on the good things of the motion picture 
industry, in wholesale manner, any more 
than they are in any other business? When 
the veritable good thing appears, with fair 
prospects of success, capital is not lacking! 
Further, it is only privileged capital, “in¬ 
side” capital, which is allowed to get in. 

It may be well for me to repeat here, in 
brief explanation, what I said many months 
ago about marketing the films. Making 
good pictures is only half the battle. Un¬ 
less there is a perfected market for your 
pictures, what are you going to do with 
them? Hire a hall and show them to your 
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friends? Or hire another hall and run 
your own money-making exhibition? 

Remember that the man in Colorado 
Springs and North Philadelphia has his 
arrangements for pictures already made. 
He can’t take on your pictures at will. He’s 
getting a service. So is every other ex¬ 
hibitor among America’s 22,000. What are 
you going to do about this? You must 
either form a mighty alliance with some 
distributing company, or have as much 
nerve as William Fox Hid, and start your 
independent system of exchanges from 
coast to coast. This takes money, and 
thousands of dollars spent every week un¬ 
til the new system is absolutely under way. 

I have gone over this point, in condensed 
form, so that you may thoroughly under¬ 
stand how many difficulties the juveniles 
among picture-makers face. In the first 
place, it is a nine-to-one shot that they 
aren’t going to make good pictures anyway 
—the giants are fighting desperately for 
the actors and directors, and trying to bot¬ 
tle the authors up in a single container— 
but if they do, they enter another struggle 
when they try to sell them. 

In a previous paragraph I spoke of my 
friend from the Mutual, who, when con¬ 
fronted by a vapid lie about easy-monev 
dividends, was in a position to promptly 
refute such a statement. To tell the truth, 
my friend is only the representative of the 
average motion picture stockholder any¬ 
where, in any company you might name. 
There are no motion picture companies to¬ 
day paying bonanza dividends. There are 
not many motion picture companies paying 
any dividends at all! Some of these no¬ 
dividend companies, it is true, are making 
money, but are turning the money back 
into their own channels in a praiseworthy 
endeavor to enlarge their scope, facilities 
and .general artistic resource. I know of 
only one or two motion picture companies 
today which are paying steady profits, and 
these companies are almost entirely owned 
by a very few individuals. 

Don’t believe everything about the mo¬ 
tion picture business that you happen to see 
in print. In a legitimate endeavor to pro¬ 
vide interesting reading for their sub¬ 
scribers, all the magazines today are delv¬ 


ing into some phase or other of the photo¬ 
play industry. First to the hand of the 
magazine editor is the enthusiastic but gen¬ 
erally misinformed free-lance. Often he 
has an odd “slant” on the game which ap¬ 
peals to the editor in search of bizarre copy. 
But where does he get his information? 
Perhaps by a little hasty personal observa¬ 
tion. Perhaps through the experiences of 
some disgruntled director. Possibly via 
some posing actor. A camera prima-donna 
may have aired her imagination as well as 
her grievances m the direction of his ear. 

Possibly the magazine itself sends out 
trained men to inveigh against some evil 
which the magazine sees, or thinks it sees. 

At any rate, much that is false—hun¬ 
dreds and hundreds of columns of it—con¬ 
cerning the motion picture industry has 
gone into print in the past twelve months. 
This has concerned all sorts of topics, from 
the morals of the actors to the sudden and 
dazzling fortunes of the promoters. Quite 
naturally, a great many people have been 
deceived hereby, and it will take more than 
a passing word or a smiling assurance to 
restore their faith. 

One of the most interesting, because it 
was at the same time heartfelt, calm and 
sane, reviews of this periodical treatment 
came recently from Samuel Goldfish, vice- 
president and general manager of the Lasky 
Company. Mr. Goldfish was interviewed 
by The Morning Telegraph, New York. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Goldfish 
said: “Against the magazine writers who 
are misrepresenting the motion picture in¬ 
dustry and misquoting the purposes and 
aims of the men engaged therein I have no 
personal feeling. But I do feel—and in 
this respect I believe I am reflecting the 
opinion of others—a very personal concern 
that these misstatements and misrepresenta¬ 
tions should be permitted to pass uncor¬ 
rected. One of the greatest factors in the 
growth and development of the motion pic¬ 
ture industry has been the absolute faith 
which the public has extended to those en¬ 
gaged in the industry. I mean this state¬ 
ment in a broad way. Consequently any 
sustained criticism that is unjust and un¬ 
true might serve to weaken this strong 
bond which the years have built.** 
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PETE “PROPS” 

THE CONTINUED PLAINT OF A PICTURE PROPERTY MAN 

By Kenneth McGaffey 

Drawings by E. W. Gale 


II 


D EN deres dese here actors. If dey 
was where dey belonged, de ribbon 
cloik market would be flooded. All 
swell up dey are. If you goes up to 
one of dem and asks for a bit of a lift wid a 
piano or center table, dey commence count¬ 
ing de rings in de deffusers and walk away 
as if you was a talkin’ in your sleep. But, 
when dey wants a match or de makings, 
• dey are right out wid de smiling face 
and laughing eye. I know a lot 
of actors that could juggle a 
trunk or grip a set wid de best 
of dem, but dese movie guys 
are so stuck up dey cant 
pick up dere feet. You 
would have thought dey 
was born wdd crippled 
hands. 

Dere is one f a 
haired lad dat is one 
dese mat-an-ci y 
idles now—one' 


“Dere is one fair¬ 
haired lad dat is one 
of dese mat-an-ay 
idles—one of dese 
V Pick ft 



male Mary Pickfords?* 


of dese male Mary Pickfords—he pulls 
down a big bunch of kale every week and 
has different companies fighting to get him 
for more money. He’s got long eyelashes 

and sport shirts named after him. Rides 
around in a big swell car and cant talk to 
nobody. Tree years ago he was a trouping 
wid a rep show playing metropolises like 
Huminton, Iowa, and had to be fanned on 
de stage wid a lash line every night so he 
could say 14 Me Lud, de horse will not eat 
hay” widout forgetting half of it. Every¬ 
one called him Little Sister, but now he is 
one of dese hero guys, busts people around 
de stage and puffs out his chest like he 
could run Jess Willard ragged. But he 
can swell up all he wants. He’s still de 


little coward he was before because I seen 
him de oder day wid a wrist watch on. 

Everything was going lovely at de studio 
last week. All de directors was out on 
location and we had a couple of days of 
nice stalling all framed up when one of 
dese nut directors gets a hunch to go over 
— to Catalina and 
get an e f f e c k 
through a o p e n 
window of de 
ocean at a certain 
place he had 
picked out. Dere 
was a lot of 
interior stuff 
so we have to 
take de set wid 
us. Just 
enough twelve 
feet flats for 
de three side 
\ alls and a 
big bay win¬ 
der. I gets 
sent along and 
I’m tickled to 
d e a t cause I 
figure I can throw de set up 
on de beach and sit around till 
meal time and watch de actors 
get cussed out and den go 
up to de swell hotel, eat 
a lot of real food and get 
some of de wrinkles taken out of my tummy 
at de companies expense. 

It was a nice day and everything was 
lovely until we get on de little boat dat 
runs between Pedro an de Island. I been 
out on de ocean lots of times on de Iron 
steamboats dat run to Coney. But dis boat 
was de sassyest ting I ever rode on. We 
wasnt a mile out in de w'ater until me 
cigarettes lost dere charm and I commenced 
to need a lot of nice cool air. I had to 
cash in at de poker game when I was a 
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'*And who's gain' to sit on de ocean 
and hold it still while all dis is 
being accomplished ? " 


four-bit loser and go drape myself over de 
side. Believe me when we tied up to de 
island, dere was a clear stage for a lot of 
expensive food. 

It looked very, very soft. Wid de help 
of a couple of natives, I could have slapped 
the set togeder in about fifteen minutes, 
trown in a few hunks of furnature and den 
laid on de sand an kidded de camera man, 
but no such luck. I asks de nut director if 
he has any particular place he wants de set 
flung up. 

“Dis aint de place,” he says, “We got a 
go around to de oder side of de island to 
get a shot at a rock.” 

“Gee!” says I, “dere is plenty of rock 
dat can be shot from here.” 

“I wants to get dis particular rock I am 
going after just as de setting sun hits it,” 
he says. 

“Aw go on,” I says, “Let de sun set on 
one of dese rocks. Believe me, de aujences 
aint fussy about de rocks de sun perches 
on” I says. “In Kokomo,” I says, “dey 
never has been worried about der rocks and 
you could shoot dese rocks as well as any 
an it wouldn’t stop de show a minute.” 

“Dis rock and I are just like brudder an 
sister,” he says, “and it would go all to 
pieces if I didn’t come around and shoot it. 


Now dig up a nice little launch big enough 
for de actors an de production and maybe 
we can shoot dis evening if you can wrastel 
de set togeder in time.” 

I buys a funny little one-lunged launch 
from a native and we put de production on 
board wid a couple of actors on top to hold 
it down and out we puts. 

Dere aint no raging sea but ever time one 
of de actors leaned over to fix his hair, de 
. boat would tip and dip one end or de oder 
of de production in de water. It was 
painted wid water color paint and I could 
see where I would have to do a lot of fine 
art wid a short handled brush. 

By and by we came to de bummest rock 
I ever seen. I have seen handsomer rocks 
in back yards dan dis here one. 

“Dats her,” says de poor nut of a di¬ 
rector. “We’ll chop down dose trees dere, 
smooth off de ground, lay a carpet, go back 
and get some furnature, put it up, paint de 
walls de water has washed clean, put de 
bay winder so it will face de rock and den 
when de setting sun hits it we will have 
Harold kiss Lizzie and we are through.” 

Can you beat it? Harold had only 
kissed Lizzie about nine times already and 
we have to do all dis work so he can kiss 
her again wid a bum rock for a artistic 
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effeck. Dere aint a person in de aujence 
dat would have noticed de rock cause dey 
all would have been watching Lizzie to see 
if she wasnt getting sore at being kissed so 
much and wasnt going to bite Harold on 
his cravat. 

Where de director pointed out to land 
dere production, dere wernt no dock or 
nuthin but a beach and de waves were 
bustin on it'wid a blam. 

“Do we take dis through dem to dere?” 
I asks de director. 

“Sure,” he'says, “just load dem in de 
row boat and take em ashore.” 

“Dats fine.” I says, “and whose going to 
sit on de ocean and see if he can hold it 


still while all dis is being accomplished?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about dat,” he says, 
“dere aint never been no one drowned 
around dis place yet.” 

“Well,” I says, “I got de name and ad¬ 
dress of one dat aint going to get drowned 
and if dere is any brudder T. M. A.’s in de 
crowd, dey will strike wid me.” 

Well, we loads part of de stuff in de 
dinky rowboat— 

Deres de nut director now. Yes, sir, 
coming. I suppose I got to find his hat or 
his scrip for him. Hes always losing one 
or de oder so I’ll have to tell you about de 
rest of it later. 

(To be continued) 


Elijah and Elisha — Perhaps! 



VOU remember the Biblical story of the great prophets Elijah and Elisha: how 
* Elijah was caught up to heaven in a chariot of fire, and as he passed his mantle, 
and with it his prophetic genius, fell upon the younger prophet, Elisha. Behold 
David Belasco and D. W. Griffith, in an excerpt from a film made in Mr. Belasco’s 
office a few years ago. Mr. Griffith was by no means a celebrity here. He was super¬ 
intending the private Belasco-Pickford film recently described in Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine. Today Mr. Belasco, the imaginative visionary of modern drama, is growing 
old. Will his figurative ermine of poetry and spectacular power fall upon Mr. 
Griffith? In a word, is the sceptre of imagination passing from stage to screen? 
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j4s "the village black 
smith,” he juggled a 
bunch of Africans some¬ 
thing terrible. 


Wally 
the 
Wonderful 


A STORY FOR WOMEN ONLY, ABOUT 
THEIR NEWEST FIGHTING HERO 


By SCQLLARD YORK 


I F you have seen some of the more 
mildly censored editions of “The Birth 
of a Nation,” doubtless you recall the 
husky young white hope, who, labeled 
“the village blacksmith,” juggles a bunch 
of Africans something terrible. 

If you have seen the Farrar “Carmen” 
you should have no difficulty in recalling 
“Don Jose,” who finally and fatally 
carves Carmen after she has made a boob 
of him. 

Fists or foils; bottles or brickbats—it’s 
all the same with “Wally” Reid, re¬ 
spectively horseshoer and Spanish dragoon. 

In addition to being an adept at the 
right cross, half nelson, rapier rattling and 
bottle-busting, Mr. Reid is also one of the 
thrill ingest film lovers and girl-grabbers 
in our nightly midst. 

Inasmuch as there have been interviews 
with screen stars in automobiles, on fire 
escapes and over the telephone, I had 
planned to have this in a submarine, but 
unfortunately there was none available at 
the Lasky studio when I reached there, so 
I had to be content with the old-fashioned 
rug-carpeted dressing room of prosaic 
DeMille Boulevard (at the corner of 
McGaffey drive). 

As to the vital statistics: Mr. Reid is a 
native of St. Louis, is in his twenty-fifth 
year and is a son of Hal Reid, noted 
writer of stirring melodrama of the last 
generation. He went to college,—La¬ 
fayette,—and then Pullmaned west to grow 
up with the country. 

“I landed in Cody, Wyo., with fifteen 


cents in my pocket.” continues our hero, 
taking up the thread of the story. “I went 
to the hotel, registered and strolled into 
the dining room. There was a very pretty 
waitress and I tipped her the whole fifteen. 
The next day I went to work as night clerk 
at the same hotel. My next step upward 
was a job on one of Colonel Cody’s 
ranches for ‘thirty and cakes.’ From 
there I went to work on the Shoshone 
reclamation survey and returned to Cody 
as assistant manager of that same hotel. 

“Then east again and to New York 
where I got a job as a cub reporter on a 
morning papdr which I quit to become 
associate editor of an automobile magazine. 
I learned a lot about autos before I ever 
got together enough money to own one, 
and like most other folks in the profession, 
it provides my chief hobby. 

“My first stage experience was in 
vaudeville on the road with a tabloid ver¬ 
sion of one of my father’s plays, and I 
got into pictures more from curiosity than 
anything else, although I landed my first 
job because I could swim. It was with 
the Selig company in Chicago. I saved 
the heroine from the icy waters of Lake 
Michigan and then from a burning build¬ 
ing in the same picture, ‘The Phoenix.* ” 

There was a long period with Florence 
Turner at Vitagraph, then Mr. Reid went 
to California, where he has been ever since. 
For six months he was a director for 
American at Santa Barbara and for some¬ 
thing more than a year, he directed, and 
played leads with Universal. During 
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Mr. Reid as a girl - 
grabber; grabbee, 
Cleo Ridgely. 


that time his regular schedule was a 
reeler every two days, and he not only 

acted and directed, but often _ 

operated the camera. 

From Tniversal to Cirif- 
fith, just in time to get into pHHr 
“The Birth of a Nation.” ■■rs 

During the Griffith engage- ^ 

ment, Mr. Reid made love to the 
Gish sisters, Blanche Sweet, and ^ 
other beauties of those studios 
and whipped all the heavies r mkt 
on the lot, either with fists, * 

foils or brickbats. 

When the Lasky forces had r 
corralled Geraldine Farrar, ' 

they naturally used all kinds 
of care in electing a male 
lead. “Wally” was finally 
picked and his great work in 
the Farrar films prove his 
ability to travel right along as * 

team-mate to a celebrity. In 
fact, when you watch his work %BHB 
upon the screen it would seem 
that nothing could be easier 


A Fatal Grab 
for Geraldine 
Carmen 
Farrar. 


■rV 

^ part of Don 
Jose with what some¬ 
one has called “effortless energy.” 

Mr. Reid will continue with the Lasky 
:ompany indefinitely inasmuch, as he says, 
“every little difference between myself 
and the company has been satisfactorily 
and peacefully settled.” 


At right, a Permanent Grab for 
Dorothy Davenport —it made her 
Mrs. Reid. 
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Those “Sweet Con- 


MYRTLE 5TEDMAN EXPLAINS THE MELODIOUS 


\ A VRTLE STEDMAN speaking, 
l\ /■ and we thank you kindly, one and 
^ all, for your close attention: 

“Some one once referred to my 
< utralto eyebrows/ and I was almost 
startled to have him hit so exactly upon 
one of my own pet theories. In pictures 
I have visualized the ‘tones* my face con¬ 
tains. I know my eyebrows are capable of 
c< rtain keynotes. And my hands.” 

Now don’t you see it was worth while 
to listen? 

Contralto eyebrows. H’m. Let’s take 
that up with good old Uncle Da—Noah 
Webster. He’ll know. “Part sung by the 
best male or lowest female voices; the 
alto or counter tenor, intermediate—” 
H’m. Wrong tack; have to come about. 
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tralto Eyebrows.” 


REFERENCE TO HER OPTICAL MARQUE! S. 

Contralto eyebrows. Let’s see. No, let’s 
don’t. Clever phrases never were meant to 
be caught and pin-stuck and thrust flutter 
ing under any mere philological micro 
scope by bone-brained devotees of etymol¬ 
ogy. And anyway the idea is quite too 
fascinating to imperil. Contralto eyebrows 
goes; goes just as long as Myrtle Stedman 
will indulge an admiring world by keep¬ 
ing them going. 

How she does that is worthy of more 
moment. Before the writer is spread out a 
whole gallery of. photographic proofs of 
the fair lady, and the music of her brows 
breathes up from them, colorature; storm 
brows of midsummer evening, rainbow 
brows of aftermath, lifted brows of scorn 
and tilted brows of coquetrv; level brows 
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of meadowed calm and U-boat brows of 
swift and guided wrath—harsh surf notes 
there, egad! 

A question lies ’twixt brows and the eyes 

That was old ere ever we asked it: 

Is the glance of the brow, or the eye-tail, now, 

The thing that revealed or masked it? 

Not even Myrtle Stedman knows—so she 
uses both as tools of her wonderful art: the 
art, one might say, of spiritual instead of 
material make-up. That’s worth going a 
little way into. It is a thing so sanctioned 
as to have become a canon of the art facial 
to make the features talk the story; it is 
a rarer, and can become therefore a more 
enduring, medium of that art to make the 
countenance the background and have the 
thoughts instead of the muscles tell the 
story of passing emotions. This, if one 
who lately interviewed her grasped the 
motif, is what Myrtle Stedman is striving 
toward. Film records are the best proof 
of how far she has got on her way. 

In private life Myrtle Stedman is the 
wife of Marshall Stedman, manager of 
productions for the Universal Film Com¬ 
pany, and they are said to be ideally happy 
in their beautiful Los Angeles home. When 
Miss Stedman entered photoplay work— 
in which she early became one of the first 
stars of the Pacific Coast—the light opera 
stage lost one of its most charming voices, 
a velvet-toned soprano of full timbre and 
satisfying range. 

Miss Stedman, by the way, is the original 
of Charles E. Van Loan’s creation, Myrtle 
Manners of the ever droll “Titan Com¬ 
pany,” the first vehicle of his story-telling 
genius when he was the original figure in 
the field of “movie” fiction. Miss Stedman 
was early associated, after quitting the light 
opera stage, with Hobart Bosworth’s (now 
Oliver Morosco’s) photoplay incorporation, 
and she has played in most of the photo 
dramatizations of Jack London’s stories, 
notably “The Valley of the Moon.” 

Miss Stedman’s independence of the 
tricks of make-up is a distinctive part of 
her interpretative skill. 

On the silent stage no less—rather more 
—than on the speaking stage the actor is 
the greater artist the more he can keep his 
nose out of the grease-pot and his fingers 
off the lining-pencil. They are at best 
crutches allowed by mechanical necessity, 
and as human art must remain more or less 
a cripple because it is human and not di¬ 


vine, they’re lawful. But Miss Stednmn 
is wise in accepting them as a dangerous 
liberty rather than embracing them as a 
professional license. “I depend wholly 
upon shadows,” she said, “in my make-up. 
I never put a line on my face. So always 
I have been searching for colors that will 
make the best photographic shadows.” 

Then, as she held up the thin remnant 
of a hard-worn pencil, it came about to be 
told how out of the grim setting of a 
surgical room in a Chicago hospital she 
took a great piece of art luck. For, “This,” 
she said, “is the pencil surgeons use to 
make a line upon the flesh where the knife 
is to cut. I saw it lying on a surgeon's 
desk while I was being shown through the 
hospital, and wondered aloud what a make¬ 
up liner was doing there. Then they told 
me. I tried it—and found it priceless.” 

It was interesting too to know from Miss 
Stedman that in grease paints she uses only 
a No. 5 yellow, “to avoid any quality of 
red or pink, which darken one.” Powder? 
a cream-color brunette, “avoiding anything 
with an amber tendency, for it has a life to 
it which also shows dark.” And then no 
more of that, but this of something better: 

“I feel that in facial expression inspira¬ 
tion is everything.” Being which, she con¬ 
fessed it proportionately difficult to analyze. 
But, “Every actress has her own way of 
getting her exaltation before essaying a 

role, ” Miss Stedman said. “For myself, I 
rely on a sort of camera consciousness, a 
new sense entirely that perhaps I can’t ex¬ 
plain very well; I’ve had to develop it 
since entering moving pictures. Call it, if 
you like, an ability to mirrorize oneself— 
always to be seeing oneself with mental 
eyes doing the duty of physical eyes. In 
pictures I cannot see myself, and I cannot 
gauge the effects of myself by watching my 
audience, because there is no audience. The 
necessary result ? Intense concentration on 

self, and a no less intense determination to 
keep at the effort until every handicap has 
been broken away. 

“Too, I have learned that I must whisper 
whatever of dialogue or monologue there 
is in the scene. The over-exertion of the 
mouth muscles in ‘orating’ takes up the area 
of the countenance to the detriment of the 
play of eyes and brows—kills the picture.” 

Thoughts speak louder than words— 
when you have learned to think through 
your face. 
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for civic bet¬ 
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the new judge 
and the ma¬ 
tron-in-chief 


“Beauty and Brains” Contest 


ENDS FEBRUARY 29. MORE THAN 6,000 
CONTESTANTS ENTERED. SOPHIE IRENE 
LOEB, FAMOUS AUTHORESS, WILL CHAP¬ 
ERON THE ELEVEN WINNING ENTRANTS 


T wenty-nine midnights from the 

day this magazine appears on the 
news-stands of the country—at the 
stroke of twelve on February 29, 
Photoplay Magazine’s great Beauty and 
Brains Contest will close. 

As these words are written more than 
5,000 contestants in the United States and 
Canada have entered. More than 10,000 
photographs of the sex that has the beauty 
market cornered and is trying to do the 
same thing to the brains market, are stacked 
in great files in this magazine’s Contest 
room, and a staff of expert young women 
is falling upon each successive incoming 
mail and deftly, swiftly, tirelessly extract¬ 
ing therefrom fresh scores of full-faces and 
profiles with their accompanying contest 
letters from fair folk everywhere in the 


States of the Union and the Provinces of 
the Dominion who seek to prove by the 
camera and the pen their right to be num¬ 
bered among the eleven winners and have 
thrown open to them the mystic doorway 
of the World of the Silent Drama. 

The Contest which will close at mid¬ 
night of the final day of the present month 
opened last October. The universality of 
its appeal is the story of the universal 
popularity of the new and wonderful art 
of the photoplay, and of the wide growth 
and influence of its national publication, 
Photoplay Magazine. Scarcely less in¬ 
teresting to note is the range of the ages 
of the more than 5,000 contestants who 
already have entered: the youngest woman 
of them all announces the sum total of her 
years as three, and thence the ages climb 
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Conditions of the 

Beauty and Brains 


A NY girl or woman who has had no professional stage or picture 
experience is eligible to enter. Age. height, weight or marriage 
is no bar. 

To enter the contest send two good photographs to The 
Judges, “Beauty and Brains’’ Contest, Photoplay Magazine, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago. Send a profile and full face study. 

Write your full name and address on the back of each photograph. 

If you wish to have your photographs returned, enclose postage and 
write on back of such pictures: “Please return.’’ 

Contestants must also write a letter of not more than 150 words 
to the judges telling: “\Y T hy I would like to be a photoplay actress. 
The letter must accompany the pictures. 

Merely to aid the Judges in determining their selections, contest¬ 
ants should state their age, weight, height, complexion and color of 
hair and eyes. 

To equalize conditions for the contestants the United States has 
been divided into five grand divisions for the contest. Canada forms 
a sixth grand division. Two contestants will be selected from each of 
the five grand divisions in the United States. One will be selected 
from Canada. 

The eleven fortunate contestants will be taken to New York in 
first-class trains and lodged in one of Manhattan's most celebrated 
hotels without any expense to them. They will be properly chap¬ 
eroned. 

Within two weeks after their arrival in New York they will he 
given photographic and dramatic trials at the Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
studios of the World Film Corporation. 

Contestants who pass final photographic and acting requirements 
under the tutelage of the world’s greatest directors, will he given con¬ 
tracts for a period of not less than one year at a regular salary. 

Those who do not pass the final trials will he returned to their 
homes in a first-class manner and without any expense to them what¬ 
soever. 

All letters and pictures must be sent before March first, 1916. The 
names and letters of the eleven contestants selected by the judges will 
be published in Photoplay Magazine. 

Here are the Grand Divisions of the contest by states: 

The Eastern Division is composed of the states of Maine. Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Connecticut, New York. 
New Jersey. Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia. Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

The Eastern Central Division is composed of Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky. Indiana and Michigan. 

The Jl'est Central Division is composed of Illinois. Wisconsin, 
Missouri. Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

The Western Division is composed of Montana. Wyoming. Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
and California. 

The Southern Division is composed of South Carolina. Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas. 

The Canadian Division takes in the whole of the Dominion of 
Canada. 
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until sixty-five is recorded. Apparently it 
is never too soon to intend nor too late to 
attempt, until the clock strikes twelve for 
the last time this month! 

The one regret brought to Photoplay 
Magazine by this immense response to the 
Beauty and Brains Contest offer is that the 
winners cannot 
number eleven 
hundred instead 
of eleven. But 
as that may not 
be, Photoplay 
Magazine 
makes this sug¬ 
gestion to each 
of the thou¬ 
sands of con¬ 
testants other 
than the eleven 
the judges will 
pick: In enter¬ 
ing the Beauty 
and Brains 
Contest per¬ 
haps you have 
taken ' the. first 
step toward 
ultimate 
achievement of 
your ambition 
to become a 
“movie” star. 

Of a certainty 
this magazine 
feels that 
among more than 5,000 entrants in the 
United States and Canada there are many, 
many more than eleven persons possessing 
beauty enough and brains enough to make 
successful photoplay actors if they buttress 
those two great qualifications with an un¬ 
flagging determination to succeed. 

The names and photographs of the 
eleven ‘winners of the Beauty and Brains 
Contest will be published in Photoplay 
Magazine, 

And these are the names of the seven 
Judges who will pick the winners: 

Lillian Russell, the most celebrated 
beauty of modern times. 

Sophie Irene Loeb of New York City, 
matron-in-chief. 

Clara Kimball Young of the World 
Film Corporation, famous photoplay star. 

William A. Brady, theatrical producer 
and author. 


Kitty Kelly, photoplay critic. 

Lewis J. Selznick, president World 
Film Corporation, which co-operates with 
Photoplay Magazine in creating the 
Beauty and Brains Contest. 

Julian Johnson, editor of Photoplay 
Magazine. 

The a n- 
nouncement of 
Miss Sophie 
Irene Loeb as 
matron-in-chief 
and the seventh 
of the Contest 
judges is one 
which the Con¬ 
test manage¬ 
ment takes very 
great pleasure 
in making, as it 
now does f or 
the first time. 
As an investi¬ 
gator for aims 
of civic better¬ 
ment Miss Loeb 
is one of the 
most widely 
known and es¬ 
teemed women 
in New York 
newspaper life 
and fills a field 
by no o t h e r 
woman occu¬ 
pied. A tire¬ 
less and deep student of economic condi¬ 
tions in their relation to community life, 
by the very force of her wits and fearless¬ 
ness she has made her name national. She 
it was who achieved the Taxicab Ordinance 
which reduced cab fares in New York City 
one half; obtained in three days the passage 
of a law which saves the people of that 
city half a million dollars yearly, repre¬ 
senting hack-stand extortions; engineered 
onto the statute books of the Empire State 
the Motion Picture Law, which safeguards 
daily the lives of 500,000 “movie” patrons; 
was the guiding force back of the Widows* 
Pension Bill, the campaign which estab¬ 
lished play streets in the crowded quarters 
of the metropolis, and play roofs, and the 
inauguration of penny lunches in the public 
schools. And Sophie Irene Loeb it is who 
is now fighting what promises to be a 
(Continued on page 88) 



Just one of the daily tidal waves in the flood of photographs 
pouring into the “Beauty and Brains” department. 
There were 664 entries that day. 
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YOU MAY SEE THESE PICTURES IN THE THEATRE- 


How little the intense tragedies of our next-door neigh¬ 
bors concern us ! 
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BUT THEY LOOKED LIKE THIS AT THE STUDIO 



—-Well, maybe ‘‘props” envies you. He’s balled your 
scene up and exploded some vocal dynamite in the mouth 

of Director Tourneur. 



Right among the sorrowful, for instance, we have the bored, 
the news-getter, the artisan, and the impartial cranker. 
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INTERESTING SNEAKPEEKS AT POVERTY AND CRIME 



“Hark, Petunia! Black poverty stares tkrougk tke window. 
I kear tke wolf gnasking kis teetk at our very door! Ok, 
v)oe and two alases! 



Robert Warwick must 
kave been a bookworm, 
for ke’s ending kis exist¬ 
ence witk a paper knife. 
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AT THE WORLD FORT LEE LENS ARENA 


He’s now in the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, and 
see what he found on 
his -first hunt. 


No, my child, the gnashing teeth were props rattling their 
bones against next week’s salary. Come! The scene is order; 
let’ s to our limousine.” 
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“Beauty and Brains” Contest 

(Continued from page 83) 
winning battle for eighty-cent instead of 
dollar gas for the people of Brooklyn. 

A woman of broad sympathies and won¬ 
derful experience, and no less of personal 
charm, it is with peculiar pride Photoplay 
Magazine introduces Miss Loeb to its 
readers everywhere as seventh Judge and 
matron-in-chief of the Beauty and Brains 
Contest. The eleven winners-elect, their 
families and friends, and all who have 
their safety, their happiness and their suc¬ 
cess at heart, are to be congratulated that 
so capable and charming a woman has 
consented to give them her personal chap- 
eronage on the memorable visit they will 
make in and about New York as the earn¬ 
ings of their union of beauty and brains. 

As this article is being written of neces¬ 
sity well in advance of the closing of the 
Contest and the subsequent selection of the 
winners, it is not possible in this issue to 
outline Miss Loeb’s plans for the chaper- 
onage. As those plans cannot actually be 
completed until the winning eleven have 
been selected and it is known-from what 
parts of North America they come, Miss 
Loeb will in due season communicate with 
each of the eleven by letter, giving them 
full instructions as to how they are to 
travel to New York, where they will be 
met, their hotel, etc., etc. 

During all of the time of their visit in 
the East, and while they are being tried 
out in the studios of the World Film Cor¬ 
poration to determine their fitness to be 
engaged on one-year contract as salaried 
moving picture actors, the eleven will be 
under the personal care of Miss Loeb—a 
high privilege in itself. 

And just here Photoplay Magazine 
again calls the attention of the winners- 
elect to another agreeable fact: It is en¬ 
tirely possible, and the earnest hope of the 
Contest management, that every one of the 
successful eleven will qualify in the studio 
tests for the offered contract, but if any 
of the eleven does not, failure to do so will 
not have robbed her of a truly wonderful 
trip and an exceedingly valuable expe¬ 
rience. Under the conditions of the Beauty 
and Brains Contest not one cent of ex¬ 
pense will be incurred for this trip by any 
winner, from the time of leaving her home 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


The photographic and dramatic trials , 
will be given in the Fort Lee, New Jersey. I 
studios of the World Film Corporation j 
within two weeks after arrival of the win- I 
ners in New York. i 

Now here is a brand new piece of news j 
for Beauty and Brains contestants: 

Arrangements are under w r ay for the 
writing of a photoplay scenario to be acted 
by a pompany which will include the eleven 
winners! As quickly as possible after 
their arrival at the Fort Lee studios the 
eleven will be photographed in the parts 
they are to take in this play, and these 
photographs will be rushed through for 
publication so that the thousands of en- j 
trants throughout the United States and ] 
Canada may see just how their winning co- ' 
entrants “show up” on the threshold of the 
photoplay world. 

Wishing to give Beauty and Brains con¬ 
testants a bit of inside information, a mem¬ 
ber of the staff of Photoplay Magazine I 
innocently requested the young woman ex¬ 
pert in charge of the Contest mail and 
filing room for a tabulation by States and 
Provinces to date—and thereby set an able- 
minded brain storm in motion! 

“What!” demanded Miss Chief Expert 
heatedly, the while she regarded the mere 
staff man coldly. “What l Stop my whole 
force just to give you the benefit of infor¬ 
mation, mere information? Look here.” 
(Et cetera.) So by way of compromise 
(for it is better that a staff man yield 
something than surrender all) recourse was 
had to some January compilations. 

At the time of their making the Third 
Division led with 870 entrants; the First 
Division ran second with 848 entrants: the 
Second Division stood third with 646; the 
Fourth Division came fourth with 400; the 
Fifth Division followed fifth w’ith 332 ; and 
the Sixth Division—Canada—tailed the 
proud procession with 115 of the fair. 

Those were the positions in the Contest 
when the total of entrants had little more 
than turned the 3,000 mark. Since then 
more than 3,000 additional entrants have 
come in—and still they come! 

Only twenty-nine days of grace left 
now’. The mail that brings your Beauty 
photographs and your Brains letter if they 
haven’t yet been sent, must bear a Febru¬ 
ary postmark to enter you. Is your calen¬ 
dar standing beside your clock? 
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Valeska 
Su ratt 

of 

Terre Haute 


Her first job was in Indianapolis, 
in the millinery shop of a depart¬ 
ment store. Her salary was five 
dollars a week, and she lived on 
it-in 1900. 


DISSOLVE ONE BIZARRE MYS¬ 
TERY AND FIND: ONE HUMAN 
BEING AND GOOD SCOUT 


By George Vaux Bacon 


V ALESKA SURA FT was the only 
actress in Hollywood who went to 
bed at half past eight every night. 
That was while she was with the 
Jesse Lasky studios doing “The Immigrant” 
and other pictures. Now that she is back 
in New York in her wonderful apartment at 
Broadway and Fifty First Street, she does 
not retire quite so early; but the mar¬ 
velously stylish Valeska whom one sees on 
Limes Square, is not the carmine-lipped 
vampire in private life which Mrs. Grundy, 
the ubiquitous (and iniquitous) and old 
Hame Rumor, the pet of every war cor- 
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The dining room, not the lady, is the leopard here. 

respondent hath in the past said she is. 

Who is Yaleska Suratt? Many a one H 
who has seen her in her wonderful “Black jQj 
Lace and Diamonds” in vaudeville, who SB 
has seen her in that marvel of photoplay Bfl 
production, “The Soul of Broadway,” and [Jjr 
most recently as “The Immigrant,” the ap- 5C 
pealing story of' the Slav servant girl who X 
becomes the slave of the rich American, K 
has asked that question. t |0 

Yaleska Suratt is a native of Terre JH 
Haute, Indiana, and is a real out-and-out HS 
American woman and darned proud of it. EH 
She is one of a family of five 

was her elder brother. When - rw-'a 8 ^ 

she was a kiddie in Terre I Iauie. jjjH ' ’T r y.T~ • 

and he was a mechanic, he used 
to make her shine his shoes for him—and 
then give her a‘quarter a pair for doing so ^B 
instead of the regulation dime. She wor- B- 
shipped him, and the greatest sorrow in her fl 
life after the death of her mother only a 
year or two ago, was his death in an acci- B' 
dent. His faith in her ability had existed fl 
when she was a little girl, and when she B- 
began to make sums of money such as her fl? 
mother and father had never dreamed of 
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seeing, he was her constant and most de¬ 
lighted admirer. 

Like most people who obtain ultimate 
great success in the world, however, she 
was restless, and strayed away from home 
at an early age—when she was eighteen to 
be exact. Her first job was in Indianapolis 
in the millinery department of a depart¬ 
ment store owned by a man named William 
Bloch. Her salary was five dollars a 
week—and she lived on it—in 1900. 

She told me the other evening, as we sat 
in her gorgeous sitting room flanked by 
Egyptian placques of white and gold and 
crimson, sphinxes of marble, and a great 
bronze Bubastis sitting on her haunches, 
between royal figures in basalt of Isis and 
Osiris that were dim and impending 
against the dark lavender hangings which 
warm and soften her walls in the winter 
time, of her greatest outlay of money at 
any one time in those humble days. It 
consisted of the expenditure of ninety- 
eight cents for a poster of Anna Held! 

Thus is the labor of some unknown press 
agent become immortal! 

Miss Suratt left Indianapolis and went 
to that metropolis of smoky industry and 
paradise of the white-wing, Chicago. And 
there, lo and behold, came her opportunity 
to realize a dream to go on the stage 1 which 
she had cherished long before she bought 
the poster of Anna Held. 

Chicagoans of auld lang syne passing 
the comer of Jackson Boulevard and 
Wabash Avenue (many of.them, at least) 
view with reluctant and despairing realiza¬ 
tion the destruction of that whimsical land¬ 
mark of the days of early Western pros¬ 
perity, . the Wellington Hotel. Sweet 
memories of the Indian Room and its one- 
time : excellent cuisine will persist with 
many of us for many moons hence. I my¬ 
self remember, one New Year’s Eve—but 
hence, sweet thought! It is of the present 
I write, not of the past. 

Valeska Suratt lived with a girl friend in 
Chicago, and in the course of her visit, a 
party was planned which was attended by 
Valeska and some girls and young men 
friends of Miss Suratt’s hostess. 

They, had their own dining room at the 
Wellington for the affair. In the course 
of the evening, Miss Suratt left the dining 
room,for a few moments, and on returning 
along the hall, encountered a tall, hand¬ 
some individual in a magnificent green uni¬ 


form, patent leather boots, and many med¬ 
als and much gold cord about his person. 

She had heard that the Grand Duke 
Boris of Russia was at the hotel, and 
realized that this was he. No sooner had 
the thought come to her, than the Grand 
Duke was joined by a man Valeska knew, 
who promptly introduced them. 

The result was a luncheon engagement 
the following day at the Annex. In the 
course of the luncheon, the Grand Duke 
asked her: 

“What is it that you would rather do 
than anything else in the world? Is there 
anything you want very much ?” 

He had been cordiality and courtesy 
itself to her. Valeska could not contain 
the truth; but burst out without hesita¬ 
tion : 

“Yes! I want to go on the stage!” 

And then she had the greatest shock of 
her life. 

Boris drew a long leather book and a 
fountain pen from his pocket, wrote a 
cheque to her for ten thousand dollars, 
handed it to her, finished the luncheon 
pleasantly, saw her home—and she never 
saw him acrain in her life to this day! 

Who will arise after that and say that 
truth is not stranger than fiction? 

She sent a large part of the cheque home, 
raising her struggling family to sudden 
and joyously appreciated prosperity, then 
went to New York, where she started to 
hunt for a humble job in the chorus of a 
musical comedy. She was turned down so 
many times that she got used to it, she 
says. 

One of the gentlemen who refused her a 
job was the justly celebrated and widely 
renowned Jacob J. Shubert. The other 
evening, being invited to her home for 
dinner, he said to her who is now a Big 
Time headliner and a movie star at the 
same time: 

“And to think that I refused you a job 
once in one of our choruses!” and because 
he is a good fellow, as those who know him 
best realize, the irrepressible Jake laughed 
at himself as thoroughly and sincerely as 
did Colonel McGlurg of Chicago about 
ten years after he refused to publish Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer.” 

Miss Suratt ultimately got her job, how¬ 
ever, and rose rapidly in the theatre, to the 
unique position she now holds. She is the 
(Continued on page 152) 
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Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 

eminent English actor now playing the title role in “Macbeth” 
at the Fine Arts Studio under D. W. Griffith's supervision. 


Couldn’t Fool The 
Constabule! 

^ OT all of California is accli- 
A ^ mated to the movies, yet! 
J. Farrell Macdonald, director of 
the Biograph, had his company out 
on the Tropico road, the other day, 
taking a scene in which a mob 
smashed the windows of a grocery 
store. 

“Of course those windows were 
paid for,” said Macdonald, “and 
the owner was making more out of 
his windows than he’d made out of 
crackers and cheese in many a day. 
But the native constable got ‘hep,’ 
brought a posse up, and knocked 
an actor or two on the head before 
we could convince him that we 
were just doing our duty. And 
the joke is, that the day before that 
same constable had let some boys 
rob an orchard because they lied 
that they were ‘motion picture 
folks, and it was just a scene.’ ” 
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Realism 
On Ice 

HT HREE kegs of beer, totalling 
* twenty-four gallons, were re¬ 
cently used at Inceville in some 
scenes for a Triangle-Kay Bee fea¬ 
ture in which William Collier, the 
noted comedian, is being starred. 
The brew found employment in a 
big saloon set, which plays an im¬ 
portant part in the story. Not 
more than fifteen men appear in 
the scenes, so that wfien the set was 
ordered “struck,” it was found that 
a large quantity of the malt liquor 
remained unconsumed. 

It is now reposing peacefully on 
ice, awaiting the calf of ^he next 
director who will find tealism in 
its use. ts 
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She had built a 
shrine to Andres. 


A WORLD-5TORY OF UNQUENCHABLE 
LOVE AND REMORSELESS VILLAINY. 
THE LOCALE HAPPENS TO BE SPAIN. 


By Garry Bournemouth 


Produced by the Lasky Company 


MARIA ROSA* 


ETWEEN the two morning, existed every possible contrast, 
young Spaniards Andres Folana, handsome, gay, with a 
striding along the flashing smile, seemed to embody the radi- 
narrow cobbled ant joy that possessed him ; Ramon Zuga, 
street towards the with a long thin face, deeply lined, a 
market place of mouth whose set was cruel, and cat-like 
Figueras that movements reflected a disposition directly 

♦From the play of Angel Guimera 
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the opposite. And yet the 
two,were inseparable com¬ 
panions, and had been since boyhood. 

“Santa Maria!” laughed Andres, fling¬ 
ing one arm about his companion’s shoul¬ 
ders. “I cannot believe it yet! That 
Maria Rosa should love me—is going to 
marry me! I did not believe I could be 
so happy.” 

Ramon ran his thumbs inside the bril¬ 
liant silk sash about his waist and settled 
more securely the long knife thrust there. 

“The saints have been good to you, 


Andres," he said with his 
thin-lipped smile, “but 
none is gladder than I.” 

“I knew it! Good old friend! And you 
will stand with me before Father Alles- 
sandro ?” 

In the intoxicating w T onder of his love 
Andres accepted unquestioningly the 
other’s loyalty. He forgot the years that 
both had known Maria Rosa, the morn¬ 
ings when meeting her laden donkey cart 
on the road to market, each had pleaded 
for the favor of the seat beside her. 
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Andres forgot, but Ramon could not for¬ 
get. 

The street, twisting between small shops 
and overhung by latticed balconies, curved 
sharply and debouched upon the market 
place, a sun-drenched square from the 
center of which rose a monument—for 
Figueras nestling at the foot of the Anda¬ 
lusian Pyrenees had made glorious Span¬ 
ish history—all about which stood covered 
stalls glowing with the colors of that rich 
country’s products. The place resounded 
with the squawk of poultry, the shuffle of 
manv feet, the howls of carters, and the 


rowly and mumbled something to himself. 

By this time Pedro, unscathed, had dis¬ 
appeared in the crowd and Ramon was 
stanching a nicked cheek. Without a case, 
the police, left. The two friends spoke a 
moment with Maria Rosa and then went 
on to their work. 

All that day Ramon Zuga cursed the 
fate that had chosen Andres above himself. 
In his soul burned a bitter resentment 
against his ill favored person and his in¬ 
articulate nature. The thought of life 
without Maria Rosa goaded him; it 
seemed unendurable. 


incessant babel of chaffering. 

‘Ah, there she is!” cried Andres softly, 
looking towards a corner in the shadow of 
a gray stone arch where stood a slim, dark 
girl with brown hands and a reboso over 
her head. 

“Yes, and there also is Pedro,” added 
Ramon harshly. 


At sunset, as he had done so often be¬ 
fore, he walked back through the city to 
the market place in the hope of finding 
the girl clearing up for the night. She 
was gone, but Pedro, the fish dealer, pack¬ 
ing his unsold stock under wet grass 
in the next stall, enlightened him. 

“Too late, defeated suitor,” he mocked, 



‘she has been gone this half hour 
with Andres. No more shall scum 
like you or I empty her baskets 
of an evening and drive home 
with her. I’m sorry for you, 
Ramon, you who can neither 
j fight nor make love.” He 
laughed his scorn. 

“The devil take 

t you!” grated Zu- 
ga, furiously 
his hand fly- 
I ing to his 

^ ^ v knife- 


A fat tradesman in knee breeches and 
with a kerchief over his head, had set , 
his basket of fish on the edge of the i 
girl’s stall and was speaking to her 1 
rapidly. As the others watched he 
seized her arm and tried to draw 
her to him. In an instant 
Andres* face had darkened and 
he had sprung forward with 
an oath, his knife in his 
hand. Ramon followed 
at his heels. 

The crowd fell back, a Jji^J 
woman screamed warn¬ 
ing, Pedro whirled, 
and in a moment the 
market was in an Jm 
uproar. When, 
plunging through 
the maelstrom, 
gendarmes had 
separated the com- 
batants, Andres’ 
bleeding 


arm 

and he was with- S 
out his knife. One 
of the police pick- 
ing it up from the 
gutter, examined it, 
and saw on the handle 
an elaborately c a r v e d 
initial “A.” - ^ 

“Here! Whose is this?” he 
demanded, and as Andres sul¬ 
lenly claimed it, watched him nar 


“We met on the 
road. I had found 
Andres' knife and 
1 used it. *' 
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hilt. Then out of the corner of his eye 
he saw a gendarme watching him, and re¬ 
strained himself. “You and I will meet 
again,” he muttered, and turned away. 
Then as he passed Maria Rosa’s stall his 
foot struck against something, and look¬ 
ing down he saw a knife. He picked it 
up and recognized it as Andres’, the latter 
having no doubt dropped it from his 
sheath as he lifted the heavy baskets into 
Maria Rosa’s cart. Thrusting it into his 
sash, he went his way with a last black 
look at Pedro. 

'X* HE soft Spanish night fell, sweet with 
* the perfume of oleanders and lilies and 
heliotrope, luminous with the liquid silver 
of moonlight, and tremulous with the 
liquid silver of wood thrushes and mock¬ 
ing birds among the orange trees. It was 
June, and through everything there 
breathed that poignant sweetness of desire, 
that exalted yearning for something we 
cannot name, that gives the touch of glory 
and illusion to life. 

Maria Rosa sat in a window of the little 
farm house where she lived with her 
brother Carlos and his wife, and looked 
into the eyes of her lover. He stood in 
the garden outside and it seemed to him 
that never had she seemed so like a splen¬ 
did sword, lithe, pliant, sparkling, but true 
and straight and unbreakable. 

“Mother of God, that you should love 
me so!” he breathed, and gathered her to 
him. 

“And so I shall love you until I die,” 
she murmured, stroking his face, in devout 
response to the age-old lover’s litany. 

Who can forget a perfect night, a per¬ 
fect moment? When he had gone Maria 
Rosa sat reverent, the wonder and glory 
of love like a radiance upon her face. And 
often, amid the dark events that followed, 
her love fed itself upon that exquisite 
memory. 

“ D UT that is a lie, I tell you!” Andres 
shook off angrily the hands of the two 
gendarmes between whom he walked. “I 
have seen nothing of Pedro since yester¬ 
day morning, and I can prove it. You say 
this happened last night? I was wdth 
Maria Rosa then. Is it not so, Chiquita?” 

He appealed to the girl who with 
stricken face was hurrying along beside 
him. Behind came Ramon protesting in 


his friend’s behalf, and then the peasants 
who had discovered the thing. It was a 
lonely country road winding among shaggy 
hills. 

“O, it is true, it is true! I swear it by 
all the saints! He could not have done 
this thing!” She clasped her hands in 
supplication first to one and then another. 

“Silence!” 

She ceased and the grim procession shuf¬ 
fled on in a little cloud of yellow dust. 
Presently they rounded a bend in the road 
and came upon a figure lying still beneath 
a cloak. 

One gendarme drew back the shroud and 
exposed Pedro, dead, stabbed in half a 
dozen places, and weltering in his blood. 

“Do you deny now?” 

“Yes!” Andres looked upon the ghastly 
sight fearlessly. 

“What of this, then?” The officer 
pointed to a long, curved dagger that lay 
beside the body, its blade covered with 
dry, red stains. 

Andres leaped forward with a little ex¬ 
clamation of dismay. It was the knife 
whose loss he had discovered the night be¬ 
fore which this very gendarme had re¬ 
turned to him after the quarrel with 
Pedro. The carved initial stared up at 
him accusingly. For a moment he looked 
from one to another, speechless, helpless. 

“Sant 1 Andres!” he cried at last in hor¬ 
ror and despair. “I did not do this! I 
swear it. Oh, Jesus, Mary, help me!” 


The police shrugged and, covering the 
body again, led the lover away. 

They took him back to the jail at 
Figueras, and at the next term of court 
the trial was held. Despite the testimony 
of Maria Rosa, the evidence went heavily 
against him, and he was found guilty. In 
pronouncing sentence the judge stated that, 
since Pedro’s death had resulted during a 
duel, Andres* imprisonment would be for 
only ten years instead of for life. 

Dazed and crushed, he was taken south 
to the great prison at Cueta. But for one 
moment before he went he held Maria 
Rosa in his arms. 

“I will w T ait for thee forever if need 
be,” she whispered. “While thou livest 
no other man shall touch my lips.” And 
Andres, taking her hand, placed it in that 
of Ramon who had brought her. 

“I charge thee by all the laws of friend- 
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ship to protect her until I return/’ he said. 
And Ramon promised. 

II 

" | * HE months passed but they brought 
* no outward change to Maria Rosa. 
The market stall knew her as of old, and 
life went on in its dreary round. But in¬ 
wardly she had changed. She had built 
a shrine to Andres, a holy of holies, to 
which she admitted none, even Ramon. 

Still, there was little of her life and 
thought that he did not know, and had it 
not been for him during the first few weeks, 
she must have lost her reason. She knew 
this and was grateful, but that was all. 

To Ramon these were months of tor¬ 
ment. Unchecked by Andres’ presence, in 
constant association with her, his love grew 
until the sight of her sent him trembling, 
and his desire became lawless. 

Then, one day when Andres had been in 
prison more than a year, he could restrain 
himself no longer, and poured out the 
torrent of his long-pent passion. 

But Maria Rosa stopped him swiftly. 

“While Andres lives there can be no 
one else,” she said, gently, “you know 
that. I shall be faithful to him.” 

And Ramon looked into her great serene 
dark eyes and knew that she would be 
faithful. 

“While Andres lives!” he repeated when 
he was alone, and the phrase seared his 
mind. “While Andres lives!” Sacrificing 
herself for a vow! That might mean for¬ 
ever! His long swart face with its close 
lips and savage black eyes, revealed his 
baffled hopelessness. He would have 
fought Amdres for the girl then. But even 
that was denied him. By the saints, was 
there no way out of this? 

One day three months later Ramon 
walked out to the little farmhouse among 
its olive trees and vineyards. Carlos and 
Ana and Maria Rosa were there and they 
welcomed him warmly. 

“Here is a mystery for you,” he said, 
puzzled, as he sat down at the table. “A 
man came to me in the market place this 
Dooming and gave me this, saying it was 
a letter for me.” He handed the folded 
paper to Maria Rosa. “Who should be 
sending me a letter when I can neither 
read nor write? Will you read it for me, 
cara?” 


The girl who had been to the convent 
school and whose simple learning was re¬ 
garded with awe, opened the letter with 
modest pride. 

“Ceuta Prison, it is dated,” she read, 
and drew a sharp breath. “ ‘To Senor 
Ramon Zuga*—yes, that is you, Ramon,— 
‘Official notice is hereby given you of the 
death in Ceuta Prison on Monday last of 
Andres Folana—” She stopped, going white 
as the paper she held, her eyes staring at 
the fateful words. The others drew closer 
with little clucks of sympathy. “ ‘His last 
request,’ ” she faltered, “ ‘was that you 
should bear the news of his death to Maria 
Rosa, his betrothed.’ ” 

The paper fluttered to the floor and she 
sat a moment white and motionless. Then 
bitter realization came and her dark head 
went down upon her outstretched arms in 
the first paroxysm of grief. But presently 
she raised her tear-stained face and looked 
wildly about her. 

“My Andres dead!” she moaned, piti¬ 
fully. “Oh Andres! Andres!” Then a 
spasm of hate contorted her face. “But 
by the Mother of God he shall be avenged! 
Some day X shall discover the man who 
killed Pedro the fisherman, and then— 
then he shall pay!” Swiftly she leaned 
forward and plucked the knife out of 
Ramon Zuga’s sash, her wild eyes concen¬ 
trated on her far vision of revenge. He 
sat startled, tense, scarcely breathing. 
Then her hand relaxed, the knife clinked 
upon the table, and the tears came again. 

Once more, as on the earlier occasion, 
Ramon was the indispensable friend and 
comforter. Every day saw him with Maria 
Rosa. Morning and evening he helped 
about the market stand, turning fierce eyes 
upon the swaggering youths hardy enough 
to seek her favor. It began to be whis¬ 
pered that she would marry him at last. 

When a decent time had elapsed Ramon 
pressed his love a second time. 

“While Andres lived you were true to 
him as you had vowed,” he pleaded. “Wor¬ 
shipping a memory will not bring him 
back. Why should you throw away your 
youth and love, Maria Rosa, when I who 
have loved and served you so long offer 
all that life can give?” 

She could not decide. She admitted to 
herself that since Andres was dead, she 
could do no better than to marry Ramon, 
her lifelong friend. And yet,— She put 
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was loosening her hair before her mirror 
when she heard a knock at the front door. 
A moment later it was repeated, and leav¬ 
ing her bedroom she hurried to answer it. 

“Who is it?” she asked, fearfully. 

“It is I, Maria Rosa, and I am wound¬ 
ed,” she heard Ramon’s voice, and after a 
moment’s hesitation unbarred the door. He 
swayed in and stumbled to a chair. Then, 
as she knelt beside him, solicitous, sympa¬ 
thetic, he cast aside his dissimulation, and, 
with a triumphant laugh, seized her in his 
arms. 

There was that now in his face—a wolf- 
like desire—that frightened her, and she 
fought him desperately. On a little table 
near them stood a crucifix, and as she 
fought she prayed to it as she had never 
prayed before. Then suddenly outside 
sounded the singing of a group of roister¬ 
ing young farmers on their way home along 
the road. 


for the love of God ! 

They will hear!” 

After a moment Zuga released her, a 
smile of triumph twisting his thin-lipped 
mouth. 

“This will do as well,” he said, “to 
gain my end. I am going out to join those 
men. and when they see me come from your 
house at this time of night, you will be 
compromised. Then you will have to 
marry me. Make up .your mind to it for 
I have waited long enough.” 

Mutely, helplessly, she saw him open the 
door and stride gaily towards the group in 
the road. 

'THE marriage of Ramon and Maria 
* Rosa took place as soon as the banns 
could be published. The girl did not love 
Ramon, nor yet did she quite hate him for 
the course he had taken, for she realized 
that he had waited long, and that had 


She stared blankly . 
What apparition 
was this in the 
glass ! -this phan¬ 
tom of A nares ! 
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i de- 

_^_ pended on 

her consent, lie 
would probably have waited forever. 
Moreover, there was something cavalier 
and romantic in his masterful compulsion. 

After they left the church they passed 
in triumph through the crowded market 
place, enthroned in Carlo’s little donkey 
cart, and then out along the dusty road 
among the hills to the farm. Here flow¬ 
ers bloomed from every vase and jar, the 
long table had been laid for the feast, and 
guitars murmured amid the excitement like 
bees among the roses that half smothered 
the cottage. 

Ramon, jubilant, excited, sat at one end 
of the table, opposite his bride. The talk 
flew thick and fast, yet little faster than the 
great basket-covered bottles of Amontil¬ 
lado circulated. There were broad jests 
greeted with roars of laughter, and more 
laughter still at Maria Rosa’s helpless 
blushes. 


Desperately she 
fought him off. . 
. . . Then her 
hand found the 
handle of his 
knife. 


At last Ramon sprang up and strid¬ 
ing to her, seized her hand amid encour¬ 
aging shouts. “A kiss !” he demanded. 

But Maria Rosa, a little frightened, 
grew provocative and slipped away from 
him, darting about the lie pursued, 

gaining at every step. Then suddenly, she 
darted across the room and into her own 
bedroom, barring the door behind her. 

Smiling at her little victory, she sat down 
before her little dressing table to straighten 
her hair and veil. She had just begun 
when a look of terror seared her face, and 
she sat rigid staring blankly before her. 
What apparition was this in - the glass— 
this phantom of Andres, tall, handsome, as 
in their betrothal days, but now with a ter¬ 
rible look upon his face? 

She crossed herself rapidly. Had he 
come to haunt her wedding day? 

She dropped her eyes and brushed her 
hand across them, thinking it all a trick of 
the imagination. Then she looked again. 
The apparition was still there. Gripped 
by a new terror she turned slowly in her 
seat and saw him standing quietly behind 
her. 
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She leaped back wildly, her hand clutch¬ 
ing her heart, unable yet to believe. 

“Is this how you keep your vows, Maria 
Rosa?” he said, bitterly. “Is this your 
faith, your love?” 

“Andres! You!” Slowly she went for¬ 
ward and touched his arm. He was flesh 
and blood. “Oh, Andres!” She flung 
herself into his arms and he gathered her 
into a starved embrace. 

“You are not dead! You are not dead!” 
she repeated over and over again. Then, 
sharply: “But what then of the letter sent 
to Ramon from the prison six months ago 
saying that you had died?” 

“A letter—to Ramon!” He stared, his 
brow darkening fiercely. “Mother of God! 
This is his work! Just two days ago I 
was pardoned. I came straight here to 
this house looking for you but could not 
find you. Then I saw the wedding party 
in the garden, and I fled into your room 
here to hide. I have been behind the 
wardrobe curtains. I—” 

There came a loud knock on the door 
and Ramon’s harsh voice. 

“Come, come, Maria Rosa, enough of 
this! Open! Who should come into your 
room if not your husband?” A roar of 
laughter followed. 

Andres with a savage oath, flung the girl 
from him and leaped towards the door, his 
knife in his hand. But she caught him 
desperately, clung to him. 

“No, no!” she begged, “not that. You 
must not kill him. That wilhdestroy every¬ 
thing. There must be some other way.” 

The pounding grew louder, Ramon’s 
voice more imperious. The girl thought 
quickly, distractedly. 

“Wait!” she said, as Andres started for¬ 
ward again. “The others will go soon 
now. I will find out the truth from 
Ramon. I will hold him off. And you 
run for Father Alessandro. He will tell 
us what to do. This way, out through the 
window.” 

Andres controlled himself. He knew 
she was right. What good to destroy all 
with murder? With a final embrace he 
slid over the window sill and out into the 
gathering darkness. Maria Rosa, alone 
once more, fought a moment for com¬ 
posure, her hand on the door that was 
trembling under Ramon’s furious pound¬ 
ing. Then with a gay laugh, she flung it 
back and ran out into the living room. 


By this time the feast was over, and pres¬ 
ently the guests commenced to take their 
leave. Ramon, flushed with wine, the hour 
of his triumph at hand, sped them, locked 
the door, and seized his wife in his arms. 
He drew her to his knees, and she suffered 
his kisses for a moment. Then she sprang 
up laughing and filled his wine glass. 

“You love me!” she mocked. “Bah! 
That is easy to say! . . . How much? 

. . . Would you steal for me?” 

“The crown jewels!” 

“Would you fight for me?” 

“The devil himself.” His hand reached 
out for her, but she eluded him. 

“Not yet,” she cried, “answer my ques¬ 
tions first. Then you may have me. 
Would you kill for me?” 

A look of drunken triumph crossed his 
face. 

“Yes, even that. Did I not do it? Did 
I not kill Pedro, the fish dealer, that night 
after the quarrel in the market? I met 
him on the road, and we fought, and I 
killed him. I had found Andres’ knife 
and I used it, and left it beside the carrion, 
so that Andres paid the price.” He 
laughed wildly. “Andres! He’s rotting 
in Ceuta yet!” 

“No! no! That letter said he was 
dead!” she cried, trembling. 

“A lie! All a lie! I had a notary in 
Vincenza write it for me.” He went off 
into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, and 
in that instant Maria Rosa sprang from 
him with a sound of utter loathing and hate. 

“You beast! You treacherous beast!” 
she hissed. “I know the truth now, and 
you shall pay for it!” 

“What? . . . What!” he snarled, 

coming to his senses. “None of that!” and 
he sprang for her. 

Desperately she fought him off, but her 
strength was of no avail against his, and 
he drew her to him. Then her hand sought 
his belt and found the handle of his knife. 
The next instant the blade glittered in the 
candle light and she struck home. 

He coughed, and his arms relaxed. 
Then with a look of surprise and perplex¬ 
ity, he swayed and fell. Maria Rosa, 
terror-stricken, drew back, the knife fall¬ 
ing from her hand beside him. 

But as she stood, unnerved, there came 
footsteps at the door, and knocking. Like 
one moving in a dream she crossed the 
(Continued on page 171) 
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T H E thing had a motion-picture 
plot.” 

This used to be the literary sen¬ 
tence of death. And, speaking back 
of the camera, the aspersion hurt only be¬ 
cause it was true. Motion-picture plots 
were as little as a bag of stick candy, and 
much the same as to contents. Going to 
the lingual theatre, we have grown accus¬ 
tomed to and now demand discussion of 
life and its actualities. If so dignified and 
honorable a figure as—say—Bronson How¬ 
ard were to appear now, and write his best- 
known pieces for premier presentation in 
1916, he would be laughed at if he got a 
hearing at all. “Shenandoah” and its 
heroics, as a new thing, would leave us 
hollering with something other than sec¬ 
tional patriotism. Even “The Young Mrs. 
Winthrop” would fare rather badly if 
treated as contemporary, instead of receiv¬ 
ing the courtesy tendered a loved old fe¬ 
male relative. Beginning with wobbly 
mechanics, the motion-picture was first 
received seriously by the two-by-four in¬ 
tellect. The mechanics grew better in such 
jumps that the patents overlapped, while 
the two-by-fourish plot stood still. Only 
recently has the photodrama invaded the 
arena of actuality pre-empted by the 
speakers. Only within the past few months 
have things as they are, instead of ro¬ 


mances as they ought to be, been consid¬ 
ered the best photoplay material. This 
statement is made as a generalization; it 
does not apply to the isolated strenuosities 
occurring here and there ever since visual 
records began to roll, over sheets. 

Irene Franklin, clever little comedienne 
whose talents have tugged many a musical 
comedy away from the maelstrom it de¬ 
served, said to your reporter the other day: 
“I stopped going to motion pictures a long 
time ago. I could read every caption in 
advance. I not only knew they were going 
to get married on the five-thousandth foot, 
but I knew the names of the streets through 
which they would walk to the church, and 
the number of steps it would require to 
get there.” 

Exactly. 

It is in going to church another way, or 
perhaps stopping at a justice’s, or perhaps 
—alas!—being as painfully unfulfilling as 
a lot of u$, who stumble before w r e get to 
any altar, that the photoplay is fulfilling 
its preordained dramatic destiny as a chron¬ 
icler of and a commentator upon human 
life. 

Don’t, upon reading this, go out to look 
for a Balzacian Comedie Humaine in the 
first picture palace you pass. You would 
probably find the little bag of candy. 

Nevertheless, the past month has put 
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into the projectors some startlingly un¬ 
usual plays. The tendency toward genu¬ 
ine invention and realism has never received 
a greater impetus. Some of these plays 
are boundary-markers because of their con¬ 
tent of plot; others, because of their fine 
treatment in production. 

Let’s have a look at this little group of 
excellencies. A mere telling of the truth is 
not art, but, conversely, there is no art 
which has not some quality of truth about 
it. Truth, in plot or personage, is the dom¬ 
inant note of the month’s best photoplays. 

TTO Hector Turnbull, Lasky author, goes 
* the white-and-black medal for perhaps 
the best and certainly the worst feature of 
the month. We’ll speak of the disaster 
later. 

“The Cheat,” which he wrote for Fan¬ 
nie Ward, is a melodrama so rational, so 
full of incisive character touches, racial 
truths and dazzling contrasts that if it is 
not worded for the footlights somebody 
misses a splendid guess. It was so novel 
that half the New York critics couldn’t be- 


fashionable people in Long Island. Edith, 
wife of Dick Hardy, one of fiction’s in- , 
evitable stock-shufilers, leads a butterfly 
existence which threatens to be strangled 
by lack of funds. The stringency intro¬ 
duces Tori, a wealthy young Japanese who 
is the moment’s social lion. Tori has long 
fancied the rosebud mouth and pale arms 
of Edith, and—as a wild speculation 
causes her to lose entrusted funds—plays 
his ten thousand against her kisses. The 
stock-shuffler deals himself a winning 
hand, and Edith proposes to pay in money. 
Tori waives money, and demands the item 
specified in the bond. Edith refuses. 
Legally speaking, she cheats , and to mark 
her as his unredeemed •hattel, Tori brands \ 
her shoulder with a hot iron. In fright 
and pain she shoots him. Acquaintance 
husband, slowly understanding, assumes the 
guilt. Tori recovers, and Hardy is tried ^ 
for assault with intent to commit murder. 

No one is especially loquacious, and he is 
convicted. At the verdict his wife leaps 
upon the stand, tears her gown down to 
the Celestial scar—Tori is nearly mobbed. 


lieve it, and peppered it accordingly. and the verdict is set aside. 

The story This melodrama is greater than its clas- 



Wallace Reid and Cleo Ridgely in 
a scene from “The Golden 

Chance. n a ncrc Lasky photoplay 
which stars them. 


deals with sification because, like any true art expres¬ 
sion of life, it is onlv episodic. No life 
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Kathlyn Williams and Harry 
Lonsdale in “The Ne'er-do-Well/ r 

is ended, and while the 
final flash shcnvs a better 
understanding between 
husband and w’ife, noth¬ 
ing is especially changed 
by what has happened. 

Edith has perhaps learned not to play with 
fire, Jack's temporary (possibly) stock- 
market success has given him more time 
to Jiang around home, and Tori may never 
again trust a lady’s promissory note. We 
simply have a flashing example of a lady’s 
perpetual right to change her mind, and 
the stripping of an American Cluett-Pea¬ 
body from an Oriental skin. 

In this play Mr. Hayakawa takes his 
place at a bound beside the foremost 
actors for the screen. His very lack of 
gesture emphasized the ferocity of his sud¬ 
den attack on the white woman. His lack 
of knowledge of the first rules of falling 
and clutching, as laid down by the Mur¬ 
dered Men’s Union, Los Angeles Local, 
made the shooting’s aftermath as grimly 
real as a receiving hospital. 

In this play Miss Ward, comedienne for 
more than a decade, metamorphoses into 
an expresser of hate, horror, shock and 


OELIG'S production of “The Ne’er-do- 
^Well” is a thing as* big and find as his 
“Spoilers” of two seasons ago, wdijch at 
that time was the world’s best photoplay. 

Several people are responsible: Colin 
Campbell, remarkable director; Rex Beach, 
the original author; Lanier Bartlett, a 
master-scenarioist whose name Selig never 


wild resolve who would do credit to a 
psychologic clinic. 

Jack Dean, who since this screening has 
acquired the right to blend Miss Ward’s 
name with his owm on any hotel register, 
is capital as the husband, a party consid¬ 
erably conventional at all times. 

Director DeMille has no greater subtlety 
in these five reels than that short scene in 
which we know husband Hardy is in a cell, 
not because we see the implements of in¬ 
carceration, but because upon the white 
wall behind him are the shadows of bars. 
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seems willing to use; Kathlyn Williams, 
who at great intervals proves herself one 
of the subtlest, finest actresses that the 
two-dimension platform has ever set forth. 

The film production actually improves 
the story. After Selig’s manner of bot¬ 
tling for posterity, the work was finished 
nearly a year ago. The exteriors came 
from Panama, whither the company re¬ 
sorted for a number of weeks. It is in 
nine reels, every foot of the nine reels is 
interesting, and in these days of much pre¬ 
sentation and small satisfaction, anything 
that holds one past five reels must be 
great. 

Campbell and Bartlett prove themselves 
blue diamonds in attempting, at no place, 
any justification of Kirk Anthony’s con¬ 
duct. Here is the diary transcript of an 
irresponsible but likeable young male ani¬ 
mal of good nature and heavy sex-punch. 
He is nowhere powdered up for a hero nor 
black-bordered as a villain. Neither are 
the antics of Mrs. Stephen Cortlandt, a 
pretty woman at what Karen Michaelis 
termed “the dangerous age,*’ palliated in 


the usual mush-manner of “moral’* pic- I 
tures. Cortlandt is a nice old worn-out ' 
war-horse, and while we feel sorry for him. 
we feel sorrier still that he should take 
his wife’s twilight Julieting as a suicide 
matter. Anthony’s marriage to the Spanish 
girl is merely the sop of a pretty and 
proper finale. After you have seen Mrs. 
Cortlandt (Kathlyn) discreetly wheedle 
the young man for five reels and at length 
melt upon his mouth in one and only one 
arc-hot kiss which is as unexpected even as 
it was inevitable, this senorita will not 
speed your pulses any. After Mrs. Cort¬ 
landt she is as pure and as exciting as 
Dutch Cleanser. 

In years of dramatic observation I have 
not seen a more adroit, more finished or 
cleverer characterization than Kathlyn 
Williams* Mrs. Cortlandt. As a masterful, 
reposeful study, so faultless in deportment 
that no censor can reasonably delete a foot 
of her—as a study completely within 
every bound of decorum, yet ablaze with 
the dammed-up passion of an over-healthy 
woman prisoned in hum-drum, this picture 
is more than photography; it is something 
that should be depended for perpetuity in 
the Louvre of creative accomplishment. 
Wheeler Oakman does the work 
of his life as Kirk Anthony. 

Space forbids more than 
a word for the good gen¬ 
eral cast, or for the very 
real excellence of the 
very real scene. 


A PHOTOPLAY with- 
** out a single male tai¬ 
lor’s model would have 
been impossible two sea¬ 
sons ago. 

Such, is the Fine Arts 
“Missing Link,” a story of 
country love, country con¬ 
nivance, country villainy, 
country shrewdness and coun¬ 
try justice, put over with 
the aid of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son and Robert Harron 
and pretty Norma Tal- 
madge. 

The greed and avarice 
of the mortgage-holder 
may, perhaps, have been 
exaggerated, but one may 
remember thgt it is the 


Charles /. Ross (in 
light suit) and a 
scene from “ The 
Senator .” 
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country, not the city, which exaggerates; 
that the city is the leveller, and that 
where men’s minds are restricted to 
narrow channels selfishness and 
suspicion grow rankest. 

In its fidelity to fact, in its 
detailed comment upon the 
very unsimple phases of the 
so-called simple life, this 
photoplay was much less 
a motion-picture than con¬ 
temporary literature. It 
exemplified to the top 
notch the Fine Arts rep¬ 
utation for painstaking 
perfection of detail; a 
reputation which, as we 
shall see, is not always de 
served. 

B UT deserved, assuredly, in 
“Let Katy Do It.” 

Eugene Field would have en¬ 
joyed this. He might have written 
it. It is a big heroic of childhood, a 
nursery story about the Trojan war, in 
which Ned becomes a little hero for some ry Arthur Jones melodrama—a conven- 

Homeric lyre, and little Nellie a new tional masque in which you can guess 

Helen. around every corner with block-signal 

The plot has possibility. The story is safety—a vital, thrilling thing, 

laid—all stories in that respect resemble The place is country England. Gilmore, 
an egg—in Mexico, present day. A mine gentleman, covets his neighbor’s wife and 

owned by Americans is in the center of neglects his own. The neighbor, Mr. 

revolutionary chaos, as are all things south Stracey, finally suspects, and, announcing 

of the Rio Grande and north of the Canal. broadly that he is going to London on the 

The Winchester artillery is arranged, night express, puts his wife in the car- 

against mass attacks, in battery form; i. e., riage, locks her in as the train starts, and 

a lever fires a whole row of guns. The returns to his house to face Gilmore at 

attack comes with Indian stealth and unex- his clandestine rendezvous. Death is the 

pectedness. Most of the men are trapped reward for the protection of his hearth, 

outside. In the house at the mine are the Gilmore, tried, bases his whole hope on 

children. In previous days, with much his wife’s sworn statement—she knowing 

comic anticking, you have seen them snoop all the circumstances—that he did not 

to the gun-deck, get a fill of awed look, leave his house on the night of the murder, 

and snoop back to their own play upstairs. Enter the child: their little son, who has 

Now the makebelieve becomes play on a been taught never to lie, but who faces 

huge and serious scale. The comedy perjury when summoned into court with 

takes on the proportions of an American a brave little: “I’ll tell them whatever you 

Peter Pan. The Cholos get the volley-sa- say, mother!” The child’s innocence 

lute, again and again, as the kids hold the breaks the mother’s reserve, and in a tor- 

blockhouse until help comes. After a little rent of mingled emotions she tells the 

close-finishing all is well simply because truth which weaves the hemp for her hus- 

all are accounted for. band’s neck. He dies of heart failure be- 

- fore the law can execute its measured jus- 

HE Famous Players’ production of tjpe, and Mrs. Gilmore, we are to suppose, 

“Lydia Gilmore” put the breath of life weds the man of her heart, who has been 

into a perfectly conventional old plot. The faithful through his celibacy, and who is a 
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intended nothing as 
low as she thought. 
Then she passes him 
a tea invitation on the 
telephone. Doubtless 
he takes kisses—two, 
pleas e—to sweeten 
his Orange Pekoe. 

But I’m not kid¬ 
ding the acting, or 
the production, or the 
direction, or the pho¬ 
tography. These four 
components of any 
good picture are per¬ 
fect examples in kind. 
Willard Mack is 
Horn, Miss All-Eyes 
(otherwise Enid 
Markey) is Viva, and 
Barney Sheriy, the 
best business man who 
was ever ruined, does 
another slide to bank¬ 
ruptcy as Madison. 


POR a burlesquey 
1 little farcelet, con¬ 
cocted of youthful 
enthusiasm, a timely 
location and whis¬ 
kered situations, 

“Jed’s Trip to the 
Fair” may be com- Pautine Frtdench 
mended unreservedly, and Master jack 
Univcrsal cornedies c urtl Gilmore.' " <ita 

have not often torn 
my flood-gates of mirth from their 
hinges, but here is one in which the 
actors forgot to try to be funny, and 
were funny. 

A1 Christie is responsible as author and 
director. Jed, played by Eddie Lyons, wins 
a country paper’s exposition contest, and 
with his rural bride in tow, sets out to the 
Court of the iJniverse, the Tower of Jew¬ 
els, and other magic productions alongside 
America’s Golden Horn. No sooner do 
they reach the city than a brace of slickers 
beset them for Jed’s roll. While one grabs 
the “satchel,” the other makes a desperate 
endeavor to entice the money from Mrs. 
Jed’s knee-bank. A temptress appears, a 
cowboy with lariat butts in, a grafting 
policeman rolls along, there are amazement 
and fireworks, the fair by night and a 
wicked fair by the elevator, and all the 


(f) Famous Players 

time the “roll” bobs hither and thither, al¬ 
ways safe, perpetually hunted frantically. 

All the props of the old time melo are 
boisterously brought out and shot off, and 
a good time is had by all. Other partic¬ 
ipants are Bettie Compson as the hick 
bride, Lee Moran as the “mysterious 
stranger,” Ethel Lloyd as the temptress 
and Joe Janecke as the thief. 

TOR Valeska Suratt, “The Immigrant” 
Ms a very different sort of play. It has, 
too, a sense of novelty, and touches upon 
the great untried fields of literary fertility 
which lie in immigration. This can be only 
one of many real dramas at the Port of 
New York. The scenario is by Marion 
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Fairfax, the production by Lasky. 

Masha, a young Russian, attracts the at¬ 
tention of an officer on the ship bringing 
her to New York. His attentions are di¬ 
rect rather than delicate, and are resented 
by a young passenger, David Harding 
(Thomas Meighan). Among those called 
to the scene by the row is Walton, a 
wealthy contractor. Walton’s evil desires 
are even greater, but he is a much subtler 
worker. He waits until Masha lands, 
learns her address, and engages her as 
maid in his bachelor apartment, which is 
already in the care of a housekeeper. Be¬ 
tween two days Walton forces the ulti¬ 
mate attention upon her. She escapes at 
dawn, only to be lured back by a promise of 
marriage. Harding has not lost interest 
in the helpless alien, Walton’s jealousy is 
aroused, and presently, when Harding 
wins over Walton a contract for building 
a dam, Walton plots to blow it up, and 
thus ruin the young man’s prospects. He 
does blow it up, but in the rush of water 
the house he i? in is undermined, and he 
is killed in its fall. Masha and Harding 
start life again together. 

Miss Suratt shows a fine sense of dra¬ 
matic as well as pictorial values, Meighan 
gives her good support, and the indefa¬ 
tigable Theodore Rob¬ 
erts makes Walton 
all that he 
should be. 


Those who have believed Miss Suratt a 
bizarre creature for flashlighting only 
should see this picture-play. 

IT is with a great deal of pleasure that we 
*cook a compliment in our critical oven, 
garnish it with a little verbal parsley, slip 
it on a silver platter of nice new linotype 
metal, and pass it to Essanay for “The 
Misleading Lady.” We have long looked 
for a chance to sing to instead of croak 
at Essanay, and here it is. 

“The Misleading Lady” is a pretty lit¬ 
eral shadow of the play which ran for some 
months at the Fulton theatre, New York, 
a season or two ago. It declaims upon the 
fate of a young woman who loved to fool 
and frivol, and who at last met a cave-man 
to take her at her word. He not only took 
her word, but he took her—up into the 
mountains. What happened? Why ask? 
What always happens—in plays and pic¬ 
ture-books ? 

Edna Mayo here seems to lose that dis¬ 
tinguished “I’m the prima donna” air 
which has characterized her for a good 
many months. She is worth any man’s car¬ 
rying-off. She is not only pretty and poutv, 
but sincere and appealing. 

Henry Walthall, too, seems to feel less of 
the responsibility of greatness* and more 
the enthusiasm of a likable part. This is 
his first re¬ 
ally con- 


Theda Bara in a 
scene front “Destruc¬ 
tion,” one of her 
recent Fax stellar 
vehicles founded on 
Zola's “Labor." 
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vincing essay since leaving Griffith. As a 
kidnaper he is all that the lodge rules say 
a kidnaper should be, and more. 

Harry Dunkinson plays “Boney,” the 
mild lunatic who came near stealing all 
honors in the spoken play. Though Dunk¬ 
inson does well, the possibilities of the 
role in the screen version are greatly subord¬ 
inated. 

“The Misleading Lady” as a whole, in 
cast and production, is one of the best 
dramas the Essanay company has ever 
turned out. 


“pAMILLE,” as produced by the World 
^Film Corporation, is a substantial 
screening of literature’s deepest well of 
tears. 

Clara Kimball Young’s study of Mar¬ 
guerite Gautier, who dies from age to age 
in an eternal chorus of her own hectic 
barks, has been thorough. There is noth¬ 
ing new to do in “Camille,” but contrari¬ 
wise, a new Camille might not be so very 
satisfying. Clara Kimball Young is very, 
very beautiful, and those who have leaked 
erstwhile over Camille’s fruitless repent¬ 
ance and death will pick up all their old 
thrills, shed some new tears in the old way, 
and depart more fully convinced than ever 
that though a past may not be a good 
thing for those who intend to live it cer¬ 
tainly induces a blue light and slow music 
demise. 

One adventure of Mile. Clara’s is real 
novelty: the chaise-longue of her final de¬ 
parture. No clumsy bed, with its deep 
suggestions of a good night’s rest instead 
of being a footstool for the destroying 
angel. The exquisite Young is draped so 
beautifully over this bed-room decoration 
and implement of lazy chatter that Ca¬ 
mille’s very ghost must have come back 
admiring. 

Paul Capellani as Armand puts a new 
note into leadingmanship. Here is a 
young Frenchman who makes his tailor a 
secondary matter. He and his personality 
are first. His clothes do not clutter him. 
He has all the French eloquence of move¬ 
ment, the dynamic passion, the swiftness of 
climax, the rapid light and shade of the 
French stage. In the first reel you may 
not like young Capellani. That’s because 
not only he but his style is genuinely new. 
In the last act you’ll be a Capellani en¬ 
thusiast. 


This whole production, from its splendid 
settings to its servitors, has the style and 
the manner of substantial drama. Small 
use is made of the satiric and very good 
comedy of Mme. Prudence—an oversight, 
it seems. The surroundings are modern, 
the attire in the mode. 


IF Robert Mantell thinks that his gibber¬ 
ing, grimacing and jumping are the es¬ 
sentials of celluloid pantomimicry some 
philanthropist should send him a movie 
first reader. His pretty wife, Genevieve 
Hamper, is not half bad, but Mantell—it 
is said that he proposes to devote the pro¬ 
ceeds of his present descent to building a 
Shakesperean theatre on Broadway—is a 
disgrace to his own fair histrionic reputa¬ 
tion and a slur upon active photography. 
Perhaps he is entirely innocent of re¬ 
sponsibility so far as his scenarios are con¬ 
cerned, but at that they are the worst plays 
Fox has ever turned out. Such a lizardish 
thing as “The Green Eyed Monster,” a 
carnival of lust, murder, insanity and the 
branding of a child’s mind with ineffable 
horror, should not be barred; it should be 
destroyed, negative and prints. This pleas¬ 
ant slime points a “moral,” so our censors 
give it their endorsement. Any healthy, 
natural passion which points no “moral,” 
is of course non-permissible. Dieu! 


A NYONE who could speak severely of 
Geraldine Farrar’s “Temptation” would 
chide a fat man for sitting down on a 
nobody-home banana. 

The billboard on the first few feet of 
film makes Hector Turnbull the authorial 
goat. But is he? Was not this—perhaps 
—Miss Farrar’s own idea of an operahouse 
romance ? 

A young woman with a million-dollar 
voice and a snowy soul is loved by a com¬ 
posing violinist, and desired by a “great” 
operatic manager. How this manager 
messes up his whole singing works to get 
her, how she arrives, how she is discarded, 
how a rival mezzo murders the impresario, 
and how the pasteurized and sanctimonious 
lovers finally arrive at the marriage-license 
stage make five reels which leave Mack 
Sennett in the undertaker’s class. The 
violinist’s attack of combined St. Vitus, 
rigor mortis, epilepsy, whooping cough, 
brain fever, chilblains, mumps, hysterics, 
locomotor, melancholia, rheumatism, mania, 
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anemia, malaria, mal-d’amour, general de¬ 
cline and miraculous recovery adds a new 
chapter to the queer volume of moving 
picture diseases. 

If you wish to get the completely ludi¬ 
crous effect of this absurdity, consider the 
arch-conspirators: Miss Farrar as the little 
singing dove, Theodore Roberts as the 
impresario, De Cordoba as the dear boy 
lover. 

T)ON QUIXOTE” was the greatest 
^"^disappointment which has issued from 
the Fine Arts studio. Here was a chance 
for active photography to demonstrate all 
its arch-magic of mechanics. Years ago 
the wonderfully imaginative drawings of 
Gustave Dore paved the way. “Don 
Quixote” should have been a permanent 
film, but this thing can never be. It was 
directed without imagination, and the ec¬ 
static vision of the Don—that vision which 
should have transformed the episode of 
Dulcinea’s stocking into a passage as glo¬ 
rious as King. Cophetua’s transfiguration of 
the beggar-maid—never appears. Here 
Dulcinea is made into a female Charley 
Chaplin, when she should have resembled 
Lady Godiva. The comedy as a whole is 
not so much reminiscent of Cervantes as 
of Mutt & Jeff. For Dulcinea herself, I 
have nothing but praise; Fay Tincher’s 
performance is little short of wonderful. 
All things considered, she surpasses Hop¬ 
per. A young woman who can do this sort 
of thing deserves stardom. Never, for the 
Don, will there be a man more perfectly 
endowed by nature and acquirements than 
DeWolf Hopper. His own performance 
is all that his direction permits—even more. 
Consider the pathos of the death scene. 

ur THE WOOD NYMPH,” a rambling, 
* tiresome, unbelievable film story, did 
little justice to the Fine Arts equipment 
or the gifts and personality of Marie Doro. 

DAUSE a moment, not to consider any 
* play, but the physical force, the spiritual 
intensity, the all-pervading repose of Ty¬ 
rone Power. This magnificent actor, in a 
long series of indifferent plays, has thor¬ 
oughly mastered screen technique. His 
big play is coming, as it must to all of 
them. Then—! 


“A SOLDIER’S OATH” seems to be 

** nothing else than a modernization of 
“A Celebrated Case,” an old-fashioned 
melodrama which was given an all-star 
revival by Charles Frohman just before his 
death last spring. At any rate, “A Soldier’s 
Oath” is a Fox play, starring William 
Farnum. Despite certain discrepancies it 
is timely, moving, and contains to a strong 
degree that prime human note which is 
the hall-mark of all the Fox sensation- 
plays except those monstrosities in which 
Mr. Mantell has been appearing. 

J^ETRO’S “Rosemary” held me breath- 
***less until the diabolical misdirections 
of its last 200 feet. Who spoiled this fine 
picture on the home stretch? 

DACK to the sort of thing she has done 
^best went Mary Pickford in “The Foun¬ 
dling.” Anyone who loves the quaint ten¬ 
derness and quaint funnyness of a child 
will like this picture. Anyone to whom a 
child doesn’t appeal ought to be dead. 

C QUIT ABLE’S “The Senator” showed 
^us how old-fashioned our once-favored 
plays are today. But it was well done, 
capitally acted by Charlie Ross and a good 
group of players, and most of the scenes 
were taken in the original location: Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

/~\F the new news-pictorials I have had 
^^an opportunity to see but one, The 
Selig-Tribune. This is (so far, at least) 
the best edited and most interesting film 
newspaper I have ever seen. 

""THANK you, Mr. Morosco, for intro- 
* ducing the anthropoid comedienne, 
Charlotte Greenwood, in “Jane,” anti¬ 
quated as that historic farce has become. 
No woman on earth can hang a foot over 
a transom and then go about her business 
so easily, artlessly and nonchalantly as 
Miss Greenwood. 

“The other side of the 

* DOOR,” with Harold Lockwood, fell 
fifty years in a second with the introduction 
of army-capped and badged policemen to 
an ante-bellum catastrophe. Why this 
carelessness ? 
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Capturing The Kaiser 



DONE BY AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER MAN. HIS 

MAJESTY WAS NOT ONLY CAPTURED, BUT CANNED. 


By Harry C. Carr 


Du? borough set up 
his machine about 
thirty feet away from 
the Kaiser’s car and 
began grinding away 
for dear life. 


T HE next fellow who tries this will 
probably be boiled in oil. But this 
is the story of an American motion 
picture man who snapped the Kaiser 
on one of his own battle fields. Literally 
grabbed his picture without his consent as 
though he were a divorcee coming off the 
boat at Hoboken. It was almost super¬ 
fluous to say he was an American. A 
German would have died first: also he 
probably would have died afterward. 

The nervy young person who pulled this 
high handed affair was W. H. Durborough. 
a newspaper photographer for one of the 


on-the-spot-American press associations. 

There were about fifteen correspondents 
in our party. We were in charge of two 
German staff officers who fussed over us 
like a couple of old hens with a brood of 
ducklings. 

Warsaw had just fallen into the hands 
of the Germans and we got out there in 
time to see the final assault and the capitu¬ 
lation of the fortress of Nowo Georgievsk. 
For several days we saw the big Austrian 
howitzers pounding the thing to pieces. 
Then one morning an agitated orderly 
woke us to say that the fort had fallen 
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and we were to start at once for the scene. 
It was a long way from Warsaw and we 
got out there about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

I never believed they intended us to see 
it; but we accidentally bumped into the 
most majestic of military ceremonies—a 
Kaiser review. The troops which had 
taken part in the battle were assembling 
on the battle field when we got there. It 
was a splendid picture. The fortress was 
on fire against the sky. Down one road 
filed a long procession of Russian prisoners 
marching to the rear. Down another road 
trundled the big guns that had driven the 
Czar out of Poland. They had finished 
one job and were on the way to the, next 
battle. ' In the middle of a great hollow 
square of troops stood the War Lord lean¬ 
ing on a little cane addressing his soldiers. 
Behind him were his field marshals, Von 
Hindenburg, Von Baseler, Von Falkenhyn 
and his sons, Prince Eitel Fritz and Prince 
Joachim. 

Of course this was perfectly miserable 
stuff for moving pictures! 

Durborough begged our officer to let him 
slip in between the files and shoot a pic¬ 
ture. The worthy captain looked as 
though he was going to faint at the sug¬ 
gestion. “Aw just for a minute,” pleaded 
Durborough pathetically, but the captain 
had turned from him to a correspondent 
who had lit a cigar. “One does not smoke 
at a Kaiser review,” he said in a thunder¬ 
ous stage whisper. Which shows what kind 
of a thing a Kaiser review is. 


Finally the ceremony came to a close. 
“Adieu, Comrades!” cried the Kaiser. 
“Adieu, Majesty!” they shouted back. 
The ranks fell back: the square opened. 
The Kaiser strode back to his auto and 
climbed in. Spying Dr. Sven Hedin, the 
famous Swedish explorer, in the crowd, the 
Emperor beckoned him to the car. This was 
more than Durborough could stand. He 
suddenly broke away and we saw him 
runnfhg full tilt across the cleared place 
that the awe of the soldiers had left around 
His Majesty. Our captain was too much 
overcome to follow. The captain just 
stood waiting for an offended heaven to 
strike dead the impious wretch. 

To the frozen horror of the whole Ger¬ 
man army, Durborough set up his machine 
about thirty feet away from the Kaiser’s 
car and began grinding away for dear life. 

The Kaiser looked up and took in the 
whole situation with his quick, compre¬ 
hending eyes. He laughed and lit a 
cigarette, talking a little while longer, we 
believe, to give the plucky Yankee boy a 
chance. 

Finally the Emperor and Dr. Hedin 
shook hands; the chauffeur of the car 
threw in the hop and the Imperial auto 
started with a leap. 

As it went by him, Durborough took off 
his hat and said with honest sociability, 
“Much obliged !” The Kaiser straightened 
up and one gauntleted hand rose to the 
visor of his helmet in salute to the Ameri¬ 
can boy who had had the nerve to snap an 
Emperor without asking permission. 


. Another Doubles Contest 

I F you look like some queen of the film, enough like her to be mistaken for 
1 her, send your photograph to Photoplay Magazine. If you have a friend 
who does likewise, send her photograph. If you only think you bear a close 
resemblance to some screen beauty, or if you only think your friend does, 
send the picture anyhow. 

So much interest was evoked by the Doubles Contest of the Photoplay 
Magazine several months ago that it has been decided to have another. So 
send on the photographs. 

But be sure in labeling it that the name of the film double appears on it, 
as it is not intended to have it a guessing contest for the editors. 

Photoplay Magazine, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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At lcft t black Chantilly lace 
lingerie. Tuv-piece set shown 
over glote silver garment. 

When the so-called 
Ladies Underwear De 
part merit became listed 
that of Women’s 
Lingerie, a revolution 
was effected in inner 
fashions. Steel-rib¬ 
bed s t a y s, be- 
starched muslins, 

\ to say nothing of 
modes in Ypsi 
lanti, surrendered 
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The new-model, lace-net , silver 
embroidered slip shown at the 
right is unusually charming. 
It is cut with the popular 
“V" neck line. 


At left, negligee of pink taffeta 
with skirt flounces and sleeve 
draperies of cream lace. 
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At right, negligee or robe de 
nnit of pale pink chiffon with 
ribbon streamers. 


At left, petticoat of silver net 
with lace flounce, an adjunct 
of the short evening frock 
which permits several inches 
of petticoat to display. 
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flower-wise 


film star 


am seductively 
nted and staged 
coats of all 
t embroidered 
filmed with yet 
rer silver gauze 
weighted with 
unces of won- 
lerful silver 
lace. The price 
may be any¬ 
where from 
$45 to $75. 

A bit of 
soft ivory 


iue is lunge 
plified process 
ering a dozen 
of this, that 
le other un- 
i o n a b 1 e s, 
and distinc- 
eing afforded 
oosing from 
lace-trimmed, 
tched or em- 
•ed. 

le Mode has 
?red that the 
?st appeal of 
>erfectly ac- 
1 wardrobe of 
nity lies in her 
e creations 
e reels off her 
iw conceits at 
limit. She 
rivals the 
:>f the moving 


for all time to supple elast 
weaves, soft silken vestmenl 
and attire esthetic and lovely. 
The term “creation,” can no 
longer be limited to conceits in 
outward apparel. My Lady 
out o’ sight hath her witcherii 
as well. 

Formerly that estima¬ 
ble lady, Dame Fash¬ 
ion, accorded her fol- 
lowers breathing 
space in the late 
winter period when 
White Sales filled 
the void between* 
the outward modes 
now crystallized and 


tit 
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satin with its opalescent crystals and tulle 
shoulder straps, bids for attention as an 
underbodice. At first glance it seemed 
rather the strayed upper portion of an 
evening gown. At least the price helped 
on this conception. 

Fancy a negligee, a mere negligee, 
wrought of blue and gold embroidered 
satin with a tracery of rhinestones and 
pearls and heavier ornaments of the same 
catching in place the gold tissue over¬ 
draperies ! 

What does seem indeed a negligee, a 
confection in palest pink chiffon with short 
surplice bodice and full accordion plaited 
skirts, fluttering a maypole effect of ribbon 
streamers, is not after all a negligee, not 
necessarily, though it may be for some. 
Its other status is proclaimed under the 
caption of robe de nuit. 

And so it goes on. At first sight things 
are indeed not what they seem. Assuredly 
that French model of peachblow net, 
shirred and tucked every two inches from 
the low, round neck of the baby waist to 
the edge of the full, spreading skirts, 
clearing the ground some ten or twelve 
inches might be the overdress of one of the 
new abbreviated dance frocks, but it hap¬ 
pens instead to be the underdress. A mere 
will-o’-the-wisp of a one-piece slip. 

This phase of lingerie with its silver lace 
petticoats, satin passamenterie encrusted 
camisoles, fairy-like net slips, are all the 
logical adjuncts to the present modes in 
gowns. For the very short-skirted evening 
frock fashion concedes a showing of sev¬ 
eral inches of petticoat, designed to be 
shown. 

The much-worn bodice of diaphanous 
draperies must have its foundation and the 
designing of a separate foundation serving 
a number of gowns is a natural inspiration 
—so enter the camisole. The lavish use of 
glistening trimmings of metal laces and 
beads has brought about the richly designed 
camisole whose trimming lights gleam 
softly through the sheer chiffons of gown 
or separate waist. 

The growing breadth of skirts has done 
away with the pantalettes of chiffon and 
satin featured with the narrower skirts. 
The height of the season saw the very full 
petticoat come into its own. At first these 
models made their appearance in plaited, 
lace-trimmed chiffons and soft, full gath¬ 
ered satins. Now the ever ingenious 


French designers bid for models in nets. 
Some are finished with a deep flounce com¬ 
prised of several layers of net, others are 
be-shirred and be-tucked full-length. All 
are very full without giving any suspicion 
of bulk about the waist. The cloudy net 
bottom follows most effectively the sway 
and swirl of the dance frock in action. 

Summer lingerie promises to include a 
great deal of net in modes of slips, petti¬ 
coats and camisoles. One star of the screen 
in selecting her lingerie for a Southern trip 
included no less than eight of these fairy¬ 
like slips in varied pastel shades, some 
half-dozen white, frilly net petticoats with 
no other adornment but their own puffings 
and tuckings, and a second half dozen in 
color with net lace flounces threaded in 
silver and gold. 

To wear with these diaphanous creations 
the designers have included the new, 
straight-hung satin slip, a breadth of the 
material for back and front with side 
seams. These models are cut with low 
v-shaped neck and also v-shaped armholes. 
One such model was also displayed in a 
light-weight cloth of silver. Such garments 
serve to produce a slender silhouette 
through the flaring net petticoats. 

If the outer layer, the garnishing 
features of lingerie seems to outdo any of 
its former substitutes, the remaining acces¬ 
sories have reduced themselves to the 
minimum for comfort, health and sim¬ 
plicity. To shop for such calls for a trip 
to Italian or glove-silk department of 
raiment. There the assortment is reduced 
to two supplementing first aids to dressing, 
or a harmonious combination of the two in 
one-piece effect. 

Silk underwear, souple and porous, was 
a most welcome departure from the former 
lace-betrimmed muslins with every pore 
nicely starched to exclude air. A year’s 
supply of silken wear takes a quarter the 
space and bother of a three months’ white 
goods supply. 

Assuredly when the moving picture 
actress packs her trunks for work in Los 
Angeles, Jacksonville, Florida, or some¬ 
where in the West Indies, she must offer 
her prayer of thanks for the ease in which 
she tucks in her silk lingerie. One moving 
picture star proudly pointed out that one 
drawer of her Innovation served to hold 
two dozen each of the supplementary parts 
of her wardrobe. 
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The Players from Ocean to Ocean 


T HE question as to what Mary Pickfort! is 
going to do has been answered. She will 
continue with Famous Players for another 
year, the deciding factor in the nego¬ 
tiations being the offer of fiftv per 
cent of the stock of a new com 
pany, the Famous Players-Pick - 
ford Company. Adolph Zuk r. 

President of Famous, will hold 
one-half the stock and Miss 
Pickford the other, and their 
films will be offered through 
the Famous Players Film 
Company. Under last year’s 
contract, which included a 
percentage of receipts as 
well as her much advertised 
salary, Miss Pickford 
cleared in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. 

M urdock Macquar- 

RIE, for a long time 
identified with the Universal 
as director and actor, has trans¬ 
ferred his affections and activi¬ 
ties to the Signal in Los Angeles. 

He is slated to produce multiple 
reelers. 


J.JOLBROOK BLINN and his 



I N last month’s editorial pages 
Photoplay Magazine, not pos¬ 
sessing any advance information, 
ventured the speculation: “We 
believe that Mr. Griffith, some 
time and some money, could make a stupendous 
visual masterpiece out of ‘Macbeth.’ ” And 
now it is announced that Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, who has just gone from London to Grif¬ 
fith’s Fine Arts studios, is about to do “Mac¬ 
beth” with Griffith supervision, though not 
with that director’s complete personal partici¬ 
pation. 


D O you remember 
Leslie Reed of 
the Biograph com¬ 
pany? He is dead- 
killed last month in 
making a picture- 
jump from a flying 
stage-coach in Cali- 
f o r n i a. His end 
may jolt the average 
picture patron into 
remembering that 
the sensational com¬ 
edy and drama, 
which have assured¬ 
ly hardened him into 
believing that acci¬ 
dents never do hap¬ 
pen, often gamble 
with life more care¬ 
lessly than trench, 
machine gun and 
battlefield. 
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This is Stella, daughter of 
Oscar Hammerstein, the 
operatic earthquake. She has 
created a number of notable 
dramatic roles and is now 
with the Gaumont company. 



Among the month's notable camera nuptials was the Hollywood 
wedding of Fannie Ward and her leading man, “Jock" Dean. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean expect to be in California, and the vibrant 
daguerreotypes, most of the coming year. 


company 

spent two man-killing weeks in Death 
Valley during the filming of his “Life's 
Whirlpool.” Like the old time 
prospectors they struck into the 
desert with their stuff packed on 
burros while the players trudged 
along beside. Many of the 
tilmers suffered severely, but 
thanks to plenty of cold 
cream and constant applica¬ 
tion of the powder puffs, 
all survived. 

J ACK PICKFORD. 

brother of “Little Mary,*’ 
has made his debut as a 
Selig player in “The Mak¬ 
ing of Crooks” and ap¬ 
pears to be w'ell upholding 
the artistic standard of the 
versatile Pickford family. 
Jack’s second appearance as 
a Selig star will be made in 
Why Love Is Blind,” a drama 
of circus life. 

A L CHRISTIE, the veteran 
comedy director of the Pa¬ 
cific Coast, who took his Nestor 
company to Los Angeles in 1910 
where it afterward became the 
nucleus of the Universal, is back 
in the fold. His contract with 
Universal expired on January 1 
and it was announced that A 1 and his entire 
company would go elsewhere, but when Presi¬ 
dent Carl Laemmle reached Universal City he 
lost no time in getting Al’s name on a new 
contract. He also signed up Cleo Madison for 
another year at the same time. 

G rabbing the 

other fellow'’s 
star continues to be 
a popular diversion 
among the big pro¬ 
ducers. Will a r d 
Mack, author and 
actor, who has been 
starring w r ith the 
Kay-Bee Triangle, 
has been annexed 
by J e s s e Lasky. 
who will double¬ 
shoot the turn by 
using Mack as a 
writer as well as an 
actor. 

T HE General 
Film Company, 
one of the oldest 
releasing organiza¬ 
tions in the film in¬ 
dustry, no longer 
numbers the Edison 
company among its 
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Misleading Lady” and as the writer of other 
successful stage plays, will have as his first 
screen star Victor Moore, of Chimmie Fadden 
fame. 

C HARLEY CHAPLIN, ac¬ 
cording to late reports, is 
to go into the producing 
business “on his own.” His 
contract with Essanay ex¬ 
pired in December. His 
brother, Syd Chaplin, 
formerly with the 'Key¬ 
stone, who handles all of 
Charley’s business af¬ 
fairs, will be associated 
with him, but just how 
they will operate has not 
been disclosed. 

R EAL criminals can no 
longer pose as reel criminals 
on the streets of Los Angel <s and 
“get away with it.” The police 
chief of the Angel City has de¬ 
creed that all motion picture com¬ 
panies “shooting” scenes on the 
streets of that city must display 
in a conspicuous place a big red 
card which will contain an official permit is¬ 
sued by the police department. So if you 
happen to be in Los Angeles and a holdup 
man invites you to give up your valuables, see 
that there is no permit stuck up on the “loca¬ 
tion” before you deliver. 

M AY ALLISON threatens to go back to 
the legitimate stage. If 
she makes good on the 
threat, Harold Lockwood 
will have to get a new lead¬ 
ing lady. The report, how¬ 
ever, may be grounded on 
the fact that the Lockwood- 
Allison contract with the 
American at Santa Barbara 
is about to expire. 

A TTENTION! Billy 
Sunday and Billy Bry¬ 
an! The gross receipts of 
“The Birth of a Nation” 
are said to have recently 
passed the $2,000,000 mark. 

This sum in itself would be 
considered a very fair re¬ 
turn on the half million 
which the Griffith picture is 
advertised to have cost, but 
which it didn’t. 


T yrone power, who 

has been starring under 
the Selig flag, has been ac¬ 
quired by the Universal. 

He will be starred in a 
number of big features 
which have already been 
selected for him. 


T HERE will be a New York flavor to the next 
Keystone comedies in which Mabel Nor- 
mand and Roscoe Arbuckle will appear. 

“Fatty and Mabel” headed a com¬ 
pany of Keystoners which ar¬ 
rived in New York just before 
N« w Year’s Day, and Actor- 
Director Arbuckle will pro¬ 
duce several comedies at 
Fort Lee before returning 
to the coast. A 1 St. John, 
Minta Durfee and Ferris 
Hartman are included in 
the Eastern company. 


QEUE ELLIS 


This is the confectionery fil¬ 
ling in the Ham-and-Bud 
sandwiches. Its name is Ethel 
Teare , but only the spelling 
is to weep. 


sus¬ 
tained a broken, ankle 
during the ^king of a 
film, whereupon she sued 
the Crystal Film company 
and was awarded $4,000 dam¬ 
ages. The sad part of the story, 
>0 far as the company is con¬ 
cerned, was that the chief evi¬ 
dence was provided by sections of 
the film showing just how the 
accident happened, after viewing 
which the jury “found for the 
plaintiff.” 

T HREE weddings are reported from the 
Los Angeles camera colony during the 
holidays. First came the nuptials of Miss 
Mae Bush, of Keystone, and Francis McDon¬ 
ald. Then Crane Wilbur and Miss Arleene 
Archibald were united in marriage and thelast 
of the trio had as principals Franklin Ritchie 
and Mrs. Esther Baumberg 
of New York. Mr. Ritchie 
recently quit the Biograph 
for Inceville. 

B illie burkes next 

film appearance will be 
in a new serial said to be of 
a very interesting nature 
and which will be produced 
by the Kleine company. She 
is to receive $120,000 for her 
work in the complete serial 
the exact nature of which 
has not been divulged. It 
was written by Mrs. Rupert 
Hughes, wife of the well 
known novelist, who put it 
into scenario form. Henry 
Kolker has been engaged to 
play opposite Miss Burke. 

M R. AND MRS. SYD¬ 
NEY DREW, f u n- 
Vita- 
some 
under 


A photographer's recent grab at Florence 
Lawrence , who had scarcely time to pause 
for her picture while coming back. She 
is returning by the door at which she made 
her exit , many months ago: Universal 


makers under the 
graph banner for 
time, have enlisted 
the Metro flag. It is an¬ 
nounced that they will re¬ 
ceive a joint salary of 
$90,000 a year from the 
Metro. 
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I NCEVILLE, the old home of the New 
York Motion Picture company, had its sec¬ 
ond disastrous fire on January n. Accord¬ 
ing to the press dispatches Director General 
Thos. H. Ince was painfully but not seriously 
burned in making his escape from the burning 
administration building and eight employees 
of the cutting room also sustained burns. 

T HE appellate division of the New York 
courts has decided that the General Film 
company had no right to use the title “A Fool 
There Was*’ for a play produced by the Lubin 
company and Klaw & Erlanger, the plaintiffs 
were awarded an accounting for 4,000 perform¬ 
ances of the photoplay. It was regarded as a 
victory for dramatists as the court held that 
the use of a title, even if the production has 
no resemblance to the original play, is grounds 
for damages for the owners of the original 
play. 

H ERE is encouraging news for the en¬ 
trants in the “Beauty, and Brains” con¬ 
test. Miss Lois Wilson is the new leading 
lady in. J. Warren Kerrigan’s company at 
Universal City. Miss Wilson, whose home is 
in Alabama, _was one of the winners of the 
Universal Beauty contest last spring and is 
the first of the several winning contestants 
engaged by the company to reach stardom. 

W ILLIAM CLIFFORD has signed with 
Horsley. It isn’t the first time that this 
. producer signed his pay checks as Clifford was 
the first leading man with the old Nestor com¬ 
pany of which Mr. Horsley was one of the 
original owners. This was way, way back— 
as film history goes—in 1910. 

I T’S a far cry from musical comedy to the 
days when beauteous damsels were traded 
for bales of tobacco. All of which is pre¬ 
liminary to recording the fact that Mae Mur¬ 
ray is to star in “To Have and To Hold” 
with Wally Reid doing the holding. The well 
known Pacific Ocean, or rather a part of it, is 
being utilized as the mouth of the James river. 

L OIS WEBER is to take Anna Pavlowa in 
hand for another Universal feature. The 
little Russian dancer is said to be devoted to 
screen work and is looking forward to a re¬ 
sumption of camera activities. She was the 
star in “The Dumb Girl of Portici” in which 
she made her film debut, the scenes of which 
were staged in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

A NEW song has appeared on the Coast. 

Its name is “Peggy” and it is dedicated 
to Miss Billie Burke, who starred in the film 
play of that name produced at Inceville. The 
words of the song are ascribed to Mr. Ince, 
himself. Without casting any'imputations on 
the “colonel’s” song writing ability, it may be 
stated without fear of refutation that young 
Mr. O’Hara, chief of the Inceville publicity 
staff, is a very versatile fellow. 

T HAT much discussed Oriental tour of 
Henry McRae and a company of Uni- 


versalites has been called off, according to 
Western advices just as they were about to 
sail. Uncle Carl Laemmle has probably de¬ 
cided that there was as much Oriental atmos¬ 
phere around Los Angeles as was required. 

H ON. TOM MIX, the alcalde of Las 
Vegas, N. M., was a recent visitor in Chi¬ 
cago, chaps, spurs and all for a conference 
with Colonel Selig. And now Don Tomas, 
as they say in New Mexico, will trek back to 
California with his company of wild western¬ 
ers, leaving Las Vegas unrepresented on the 
motion picture producing map. 

O WEN MOORE, husband of Miracle Mary, 
is still working in the movies. At the 
present writing he is making film love to 
Dorothy Gish in “Katie Brauer” a Fine Arts- 
Triangle picture under the direction of Allan 
Dwan. # 

V IT AGRA PH. without Maurice Costello, 
won’t seem like the same old place. Mr. 
Costello who can justly lay claim to having 
been one of the earliest idols of the film fan- 
nette has severed his long association with 
Vitagraph without making public his plans for 
the future. 

J OE JACKSON, the tramp comedian, has 
joined the Keystoners. He is being sup¬ 
ported in his first picture by Mack Swain, 
which ought to be an assurance that there will 
be plenty of “rough stuff” in the finished film. 

C HARLES CLARY, who has been featured 
in a number of Fine Arts films, has gone 
over to the Lasky studio, and is supporting 
Blanche Sweet in her second photoplay under 
the direction of William C. DeMille, who made 
his directorial debut with “The Ragamuffin.” 

H OBART HENLEY, the Universal star, 
who sustained a broken ankle several 
months ago in an automobile accident, has 
discarded his crutches and is back on the job. 

T HE mayor of Los Angeles w r as at the 
depot to welcome Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree when he reached that city to begin his 
duties at the Griffith studio. So were the 
officials of the British Red Cross society and 
now Milwaukee will probably bar the first 
Tree release just to get even with Canada for 
shutting out the Geraldine Farrar pictures 
because of her alleged pro-German sympathies. 

A “NIGHT AND DAY” cafe has been in¬ 
stalled at the Keystone studio. Probably 
has to run all night in order to maintain the 
supply of custard pies. 

T HE name of Helen Ware’s Universal pic¬ 
ture has been changed to “Secret Love.” 
Originally it was called “That Lass o’ Lowries” 
after the Frances Hodgson Burnett novel from 
which it was adapted. Which recalls the fact 
that the Lou-Tellegen photoplay “The Un¬ 
known” was known in the Lasky studio as 
“The Red Mirage.” 
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Hints onPhoiopi^\\4oting 

By Leslie TPeacocKe 


Photoplay Magazine's authority in this depart¬ 
ment is one of the most successful scenario 
editors and writers in the world. In addition to 
a large number of smaller film stories, many of 
the most interesting features are his creations. 



XI 


T HEY claim all around that the film 
companies are finding it more difficult 
every day to procure good original 
photoplays, both of the short one and 
two reel variety and the long four and five 
reel stories. 

I don’t suppose that the free-lance writers 
who are having their scenarios steadily re¬ 
jected will agree with them in this. And 
the free-lance writers are right. They com¬ 
pose the big mass of the people who patron¬ 
ize the moving picture theatres and who 
study the pictures on the screen, and if 
more serious attention were paid to them by 
the real heads of the film producing com¬ 
panies more original stories 
would be the result, and they 
would save themselves a great 
deal of money. 

At the present, as in the 
past, there are too many pro- 
d u c i n g organizations in 
which the directors have it 
all their own way, and are 
either writing the majority of 
the stories themselves—glory¬ 
ing in seeing their own names 
on the screen both as authors 
and directors—or else are 
having the stories written by their office or 
neighborhood intimates, wofully ignoring 
the fact that neither they nor their friends 
possess any novel idea or original plot, or 
are in the slightest way qualified to deal 
with the amazing subjects they frequently 
choose. I make this statement deliberately, 
at the same time bearing in mind the very 
few producers who are encouraging a new 
school of authors, and the few others who 


are endeavoring to screen reputable stage 
dramas. These worthy manufacturers are, 
I regret to say, sadly in the minority, and 
in company after company the authority- 
drunk director is grinding out his vapid, 
worthless plays like so much link-sausage! 

The scenario editors and staff-writers 
cannot raise their voices in protest as they 
have to kow-tow to the directors. If they 
did not hold the good will of the directors 
they would not hold their positions for 
any length of time. This state of affairs 
has continued since* the inception of film 
productions, and with all that has been 
written on the subject the real state of 
affairs has not been voiced by 
writers on the scenario staffs, 
for the simple reason that 
they have been afraid to 
voice their honest opinions. 
If they did they would find 
it difficult to get employment 
with any film company. 

I have often been asked 
why I have always evaded 
the subject myself. That has 
always seemed to me to be a 
proper question; but one that 
I have refrained from an¬ 
swering because I have been adverse to 
stirring up waters that are muddy below 
the surface. Besides, no one likes a trouble 
maker. He rarely receives any thanks; not 
even from those whom he is anxious to 
befriend. 

But now the men who have their good 
capital invested in the productions are be¬ 
ginning to look into things a little closer, 
and are taking a more practical interest in 


There are too many pro¬ 
ducing organizations in 
which the directors have 
it all their own way, and 
are either writing the 
majority of the stories 
themselves, or are having 
them written by their 
intimates. ... In com¬ 
pany after company the 
authority-drunk director 
is grinding out his vapid, 
worthless plays like so 
much link sausage! 
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their studios and in all things pertaining 
to the production of the him stories. They 
are finding out that “THE STORY” is the 
main factor which makes or mars the pro¬ 
duction. 

In some cases the owners and general 
managers of the companies are selecting 
and buying the stories themselves; either 
in play or published book form, or as sub¬ 
mitted scenarios; and are consulting with 
the scenario editors and their 
staff-writers, not leaving ev¬ 
erything connected with the 
productions to the directors, 
as they formerly did. And it 
will not be long before all 
the heads of the him compa¬ 
nies will be following that 
method. Competition is be¬ 
coming too keen, and the cost 
of everything connected with 
the productions is being carefully enquired 
into. 

Stories are not, as formerly, being pur¬ 
chased wholesale, to be buried away in 
scenario departments, on the chance of their 
being some day selected by one of the di¬ 
rectors for production; and no material is 
now being negotiated for unless it has been 
absolutely decided that it is going to be of 
practical use. 

That is one of the main reasons why 
fewer stories are purchased from free¬ 
lance writers than was formerly the case. 
But this state of affairs will soon be 
changed. Fresh, original ideas and plots 
are sadly needed in the him business, and 
the directors have fully demonstrated that 
they are not capable of producing them. The 
staff-writers cannot be expected to supply 
all the original stories required; that is de¬ 
manding too much of them. They are, for 
the most part, practical scenario writers, 
and must be employed to whip the ideas of 
the free-lance writers into such shape as to 
make them easy for the directors to han¬ 
dle. Each department has its particular 
use. 

The average director has more than his 
hands full in looking after the production of 
a story, without having the task of thinking 
out and evolving the story himself. There 
is no use hTarguing that fact. We see their 
efforts every day on the screen, and if they 
want to keep the theatre-going public inter¬ 
ested in moving pictures, if they desire to 
preserve the goose that lays their golden 


egg, they will leave the writing of the 
stories to the men and women who have 
new and virile ideas. These stories the 
public are anxious to see, but free lance 
authors have been and are being kept in 
the background, through the petty jealousy 
that exists between the producing directors 
and the photoplay writers. 

It is up to the heads of the film producing 
companies to regulate this, and as their 
bank-rolls are heavily at 
stake, they are, at last, be¬ 
coming “wise”! 

All this is a preamble to the 
fact that there is an ever-in¬ 
creasing demand for the ef- 
forts of the free-lance 
writers. Their stories have 
long been wilfully kept back, 
through the selfish motives 
of others in salaried posi¬ 
tions, until hundreds of these writers— 
many of them with big plots and ideas 
which would put big money into the coffers 
of the film producing companies—have 
grown discouraged and have discontinued 
their worthy efforts in disgust. 

There is an urgent demand for their big 
ideas, but the writers are groping in the 
dark. They feel themselves helpless. They 
do not know to whom to turn for advice as 
to the best means of having their good sto¬ 
ries even seriously considered by the men in 
real authority who are hungry for what they 
have to offer. In their distress many of 
the sterling writers in the country have 
placed their stories in the hands of the 
petty grafters who advertise in various pub¬ 
lications that they are in touch with the 
film companies and in a position to sell 
their stories for them. Advertisers who 
claim to be able to teach successful scenario 
writing, and who assure their innocent vic¬ 
tims of a market for their stories, should 
be made the subject of inquiry by the 
United States Postal authorities. Anyone 
who aids palpable frauds on the gullible 
innocents of the public is equally guilty, 
and should be swiftly brought to book. 

Believe me when I say that if a writer 
cannot sell a story direct to a film company, 
there is no one who can help that writer to 
do so. Some of these advertising gentry 
claim to have been scenario editors and 
staff-writers and to be experts in their line. 
But if they were capable of writing as good 
a story as you are yourself, they would be 


Advertisers who claim to 
be able to teach success¬ 
ful scenario writing, and 
who assure their inno¬ 
cent victims of a market 
for their stories, should 
be made the subject of 
inquiry by the United 
States Postal authorities. 
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busy selling their own stories, not yours. 

That is evident on the face of it. Writers 
who are worth their salt are too busy turn¬ 
ing their own ideas into practical use to 
bother with the efforts of others. You will 
find that it is usually the incompetents who 
advertise that they are competent to teach 
subjects which cannot be taught . No one 
can teach scenario writing. Only a close 
study of the pictures on the screen can do 
that, along with an education which en¬ 
ables you to string your ideas into a con¬ 
crete form that can be readily understood 
by an intelligent reader. If a good house¬ 
wife is expert at making home jam or pre¬ 
serves, she will not advertise to teach the 
other housewives around her neighborhood 
how to mingle the succulent condiments 
which her family and friends so thoroughly 
enjoy. Not on your life! She is too busy 
making jam and preserves, and too much 
of an expert to be a petty grafter. 

I have given the hint before that every 
writer who has an original plot worthy to 
be evolved into a photoplay should also 
write his or her plot and ideas into a fiction 
story and submit it to the magazines to 
which the story would be most likely to 
appeal for publication. If you are going 
to take up the business of writing at all, 
go in for all it is worth. Don’t be a piker. 
Don’t be a lazy writer. One form of litera¬ 
ture will help the other, and there Js a 
bigger field for the writer of short fiction 
than there ever was or ever will be for the 
scenario writer. Don’t have 
all your eggs in one basket. 

No writer can gain a literary 
reputation worth while by 
solely writing photoplays, 
and if you are seriously go¬ 
ing to take up a literary ca¬ 
reer at all you should study . 
the business from all angles. 

A caterer who is running a 
restaurant would never dream 
of only submitting soup to 
his patrons, no matter how good his soup 
might be;—no, he offers them good, sterling 
roasts and stews; and other delectables as 
well;—he goes the limit. The writer 
should also go the literary limit. Put all 
your talents to work. Some of them may 
be latent, or dormant. Wake them up and 
set them to work. Make them pay you real 
money. 

Many claim that they have neither the 


time nor opportunity to devote seriously to 
writing, owing to the exigencies of their 
daily routine of work. Nonsense. If you 
are called to write, and if you have some¬ 
thing good to tell in the writing, nothing 
will hold you back. A lazy person never 
has time for anything; he is always behind 
in every endeavor. A busy worker always 
finds time for anything worth while. The 
lazy persons who won’t work are usually 
the most unclean. They have no time to 
wash! Some of the best and most success¬ 
ful writers in the world have set their pens 
to work when their daily tasks were done, 
and only the moments snatched for relaxa¬ 
tion were the ones available to follow the 
calling that appealed to them most. But 
they got there; and you can do the same 
if it is in you, and if you possess ordinary 
will power. Of course you will claim you 
have that. We all do. But we must prove 
it. 

There! I fear I am boring you with a 
lecture; so I will come to the state of the 
photoplay market, so far as I know it to be. 
We all want to sell scenarios, and to get 
the best price possible for them. Most of 
the best companies are paying better prices 
than they did formerly. Twenty-five dol¬ 
lars per reel was, up to a year ago, the 
usual price paid for the average scenario. 
Few of the higher class companies now 
pay less than $35 for scripts from unknown 
writers, and most of the well known scena¬ 
rio authors are demanding and getting from 
$100 to $200 per reel for 
original stories, and from 
$75 to $150 per reel for 
adaptations from stage plays 
and books. 

The Gaumont Company 
has lately changed its policy 
and has abandoned one and 
two reel subjects. It is now 
in the market for strong, 
original five reel stories, fully 
and carefully worked out 
into about 50 scenes to the reel. Scripts 
should be addressed to Mr. George Dubois 
Proctor, scenario editor, at the Gaumont 
Company studio, Congress Avenue, Flush¬ 
ing, New York. 

The Universal Company is always in the 
market for good one and two reel dramas 
and comedies, and by watching the releases 
of their stock players on the screen, free¬ 
lance writers will get an idea of what will 
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hold you back. A lazy 
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endeavor. A busy worker 
always finds time for 
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best suit them. The long features are prac¬ 
tically all written by the members of the 
Universal scenario staff, or by special ar¬ 
rangement with the general manager. of 
the company. 

The Edison Company is always in the 
market for both short and long reel sub¬ 
jects. As I have mentioned before, the 
Edison Company takes its 
time about investigating the 
scripts submitted, and writers 
must be patient with them, 
as this company has always 
encouraged the free-lance 
writers and many have risen 
to prominence by its aid. Mr. 

Arthur Leeds is the scenario 
editor and will treat your 
scripts carefully, if stamped, 
addressed envelopes are en¬ 
closed for their return, in 
case—always be prepared 
for the “in case I” 

In fact, all the old-estab¬ 
lished film companies are in the market 
for original stories, well and practically 
worked out. The addresses of the various 
companies will be found in another part 
of this issue, and in the October issue of 
Photoplay Magazine there was published 
a sample two reel scenario, which was pro¬ 
duced by the Universal Company and which 
should be read by all writers who have 
not already studied it. It is a more prac¬ 
tical lesson than can be obtained from any 
so-called “School,” or from any book writ¬ 
ten on the art of photoplay writing. I 
cannot give sounder advice to writers than 
to obtain a copy of the October issue. 

A new film producing company is at 
present being formed, and its announced 
policy is that it is only going to produce 
very strong two reel dramas and comedies, 
and to release six of such per week. Stories 
will be selected on their merits and not on 


prominence of the writers, which is really I 
the only proper method in procuring good j 
plots. This all the film companies will 
eventually find to be the case. 

I will give full details of the require¬ 
ments of this new company which is enter¬ 
ing the field, with the name and address 
of its scenario department in my next arti¬ 
cle. I believe that it will be 
a fine market for our free¬ 
lance writers, who have been | 
neglected too long. 

Remember what I have 
told you before,—not to 
waste your time on evolving 
“Costume Plays” or stories ] 
of a past period, or those 
with a foreign atmosphere, 
or slap-stick comedies. There 
is no market for any of them. 
You might as well try to sell 
ice in Greenland. I 

Write good American sto¬ 
ries with original plots and 
plenty of “action,” and, above all, a big 
element of “suspense,” which I tried to 
describe in one of my past articles. Avoid 
crimes, except you bring your criminals 
logically to book in the end. Keep your 
comedies clean, and remember that young 
girls and children form a large part of the 
audiences that will view your efforts on 
the screen. 

Remembering all this, bend energetically 
to your typewriter, and do not be dis¬ 
couraged if you have written a dozen 
photoplays and they have not landed. 
Nobody ever achieved success without 
great effort, and the rewards are BIG. 

You must learn to use a typewriter. A 
hand-written ’script has less chance of 
favorable consideration than a bow-legged 
spinster in a.bathing suit. It does not take 
long to learn, and you can rent a type¬ 
writer cheaply nowadays. 


Remember riot to waste 
your time on evolving 
“Costume Plays” or sto¬ 
ries of a past period, or 
those with a foreign at¬ 
mosphere, or slap-stick 
comedies. Write good 
American stories with 
original plots and plenty 
of action, and, above all, 
a big element of sus¬ 
pense. Avoid crimes, ex¬ 
cept you bring your 
criminals logically to 
book, and keep your 
comedies dean. 


A Movie Maid 


Her hair is softer than the mists 
Which scarf the Apennine, 

And, umber-burnished, like the depths 
Of old, autumnal wine. 


Her mouth is brief, like quickly-checked 
Encrimsoned berry stain. 

Her eyes—Ah me—her eyes are stars 
New kindled after rain! 

Dorothy DeJagers. 
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STAR OF THE NORTH 

By Frank Williams 

(synopsis of preceding installments) 

Paul Temple, leading man of a film company making a drama in the Canadian 
woods, has all his finest instincts aroused by June Mayrcgor, daughter of a factor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Temple's estranged wife, Gertrude, has threatened 
to come up to the camp, but instead becomes star of another photoplay concern 
through “personal interest" of its executive. Jack Baillie, handsome scamp with 
Temple's troupe, wins June's superficial regard. June substitutes for the company's 
leading woman in a dangerous bit of rapid shooting and the canoe capsizing, Baillie 
saves himself while Paul rescues the girl. Later, Temple soundly thrashes Baillie 
for forcing his caresses upon June. Temple now has June's admiration, but 
thoughts of his wayward wife prevent him from declaring his love. Baillie steals 
one of Gertrude's letters to Temple, but his plans for some destructive revelations 
are delayed. Paul is about to explain everything when June is called into the zvild 
on a trip to aid her injured father. At his isolated lodge in the woods June also 
nurses back to life Gertrude Mackay, who had strayed from her film company, 
which had begun work in the north. Gertrude very ungraciously accepts June's 
hospitality, and is angered when the northern girl unconsciously reveals her love 
for Temple. June is crushed when the actress bluntly states that she is Temple’s 
wife. By her venomous narrative of their life together, Gertrude unwittingly in¬ 
dicates Paul's character, restoring June's faith in him. Two days later Gertrude 
returns to Bergman and the camp of his Stellar Film Company. 

Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


CHAPTER XX 

S TELLAR CAMP had been built be¬ 
side one of the innumerable small 
streams that empty into Loon Lake. 
A confused group of raw log huts 
now buried to their windows in snow, it 
was partially sheltered from the wind by 
a steep cut bank and the spruce forest 
which crowned it. 

An hour after leaving the Magregor 
cabin where Adams, the trapper, and his 
Indian had found her, Gertrude approached 
the camp. But the sight of it raised no 
anticipations of joyful home-coming or re¬ 
union in her mind. Though she had cried 
“Saved at last!” at sight of her rescuers, 
this huddle of buildings evoked no deeper 
emotions than the thought of needed phys¬ 
ical comforts to be obtained, and the oppor¬ 
tunity offered to impersonate the surviving 
heroine of desperate adventures—a role she 
was carefully prepared to play. 

And yet the camp stood there a monu¬ 
ment to her whim! 

Several months before, conscious of her 
increasing ascendancy over Bergman, Ger¬ 
trude had sought her revenge on Paul, both 
for his material success and for what she 
supposed was his new love affair. Pub¬ 


licity stories emanating from Camp Graphic 
were whetting the public appetite for “A 
Wilderness Idyll,” and its release promised 
to be an event in movie history. 

The thought that her husband was about 
to add this new triumph to his already long 
list crystallized Gertrude’s jealous envy. 
She convinced Bergman that, by rushing a 
company north at top speed and working 
fast, the Stellar could release a northern 
film coincident with the Graphic feature 
which would greatly counteract its success. 

Bergman, whose only unswerving alle¬ 
giance was to the shapely dollar sign, could 
see the business possibilities in this sugges¬ 
tion. The attempt would at least divide 
the public interest and probably still the 
furore over the rival release. 

In reward for her plan Gertrude re¬ 
ceived the leading female role in “A Mag¬ 
dalene of the Snows”—achieved stardom 
overnight. But even this promotion was 
not purely exuberant gratitude on Berg¬ 
man’s part. As he himself had predicted 
that hot September afternoon in the New 
York tango palace, the earlier films in 
which she had appeared had proved suc¬ 
cessful. For the first time Gertrude was 
becoming known. 

Stellar’s expedition into the wilds had set 
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a record for speed and financial outlay, 
and these isolated, half-smothered huts were 
its sole visible result. Built without care¬ 
ful forethought for arrangement, they 
faced in all directions like blocks dropped 
by a careless hand. Even at a distance 
they gave an impression of faulty organiza¬ 
tion and ill-advised haste. 

Drawing nearer, Gertrude’s spirit did 
not rise. There were no signs of life ex¬ 
cept a brown thread of wood smoke against 
the blue sky, and the woman experienced a 
sharp disillusionment, a wretched discon¬ 
tent with it all. The tragedy of Gertrude’s 
life was that, bringing no love or joy to 
anything, she found no love or gladness 
anywhere. 

T^HE return of the lost was signalled by 
* her companions with a shrill whistle 
and waving of arms, and Gertrude, taking 
her cue, moved through the ensuing scenes 
of welcome with an off-hand depreciation 
of perils survived that showed careful re¬ 
hearsal on the walk home. And yet she 
‘knew that her noisy reception was not 
genuinely joyous. These peope were re- 
• lieved that she was alive. That was all. 

Bergman was not at camp, she learned, 
but had gone off with the southern search¬ 
ing party and would not be back until dark. 
Gertrude silently thanked heaven for the 
respite, and departed to her maid and her 
bath. 

About four o’clock there was a jingle of 
bells and a dog-team dashed up to the ac¬ 
companiment of men’s shouts. A moment 
later there came an impatient knock at 
Gertrude’s door, and in response to her 
word, Bergman floundered in. He was in 
furs and his hair, eyebrows and mustache 
were covered with frost. 

“Thank God they found you, Gertie!” 
he cried, with hoarse emotion. “I was 
afraid it was too late.” He went towards 
her eagerly. 

Her maid had gone, and she sat dressed 
in a rose-colored tea gown before a tray of 
tea and assorted pastry that had been 
placed on the rough table. She rose and 
held out her hands with a tired smile. 

“I really believe you mean it, Al. It’s 
rather nice to be missed, you great big 
bear, you. Oh, no! You mustn’t touch me, 
you’ll get me all wet.” 

He remembered the melting snow on his 
furs and mustache, and restrained himself. 


“Nice to be missed, Gert!” he groaned. 
“Gawd, I thought you was dead I” 

“I have been through a good deal,” die 
admitted, plaintively, “but I’m like the bad 
penny. Some tea?” 

Bailed by his reception, he turned hesi¬ 
tatingly away. 

“No, I guess not. Now that you’re safe, 
I suppose I’d better look after things. We 
got to have a conference. Durham’s kickin' 
again, and so is Adams. It seems like it’s 
nothin’ but kicks here all the time.” He 
stood a moment longer devouring her with 
his eyes. 

“Well, I guess you want to be alone, so 
I'll come in after dinner.” 

“All right, Al, whatever you say.” 

He left her, still baffled and a little hurt. 

The heads of the Stellar enterprise gath¬ 
ered in what Bergman termed his office, a 
small, square room at the end of the cabin 
where the props were stored. Durham, the 
director, a small wiry man, baldheaded and 
wearing glasses, was there, as was Peters, 
the male lead, a hero well known for his 
romantic mop of hair and soulful eyes. 
Adams, who was in charge of the material 
needs of the camp, completed the group. 

The director spoke first. He was falling 
farther and farther behind in his “takes” 
because of lack of facilities, he complained. 
It looked now as if they would have to 
omit the big dog-team race as there weren’t 
enough dogs in camp, and none of the near¬ 
by trappers or Indians would loan or sell 
theirs at this time of year. Moreover, he 
had discovered that in the hurry of depar¬ 
ture, a case of film had been left behind, 
and he was afraid of running short before 
he finished. 

“Well, don’t waste so much,” Bergman 
said, testily. “You use fifty thousand feet 
to release six. I don’t mind that in New 
York, but you can’t do it here.” 

Durham threw his hands hopelessly into 
the air. 

“How can I get effects without film? I 
must eliminate, add, retake. It’s the art 
of the thing. I can’t be held down like 
some tyro. I must have a free hand to 
develop my inspirations. Besides, my peo¬ 
ple are discontented. How can I do any¬ 
thing under the circumstances ?” He ceased 
with a look of despair. 

Bergman growled and turned to Peters. 

The latter represented the actors and 
actresses, he said. They were perilling 
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“Only a fool would have come up here, ” Bergman grated. It was like a slap in the face. “Here I am 
not four hours back from my grave,” she cried, . . . “and you're insulting me !” 


with cold. The cabins were badly built, must be done here, and done immediately, 
and there were not enough stoves. There Recalling that each room of Gertrude’s 
had been a miscalculation, evidently, in the detached cabin had a stove, Bergman recog- 
number required, and what had come nized the currents beneath the surface of 
weren’t properly distributed. Something this complaint. But he also realized with 
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some compunction that too much had been 
asked of his company in plunging them into 
an almost arctic winter without opportunity 
for acclimatization. He promised Peters 
that he would try to remedy matters. 

Adams succinctly stated that if the com¬ 
pany expected to remain in the north as 
long as they had planned, there would have 
' to be a drastic reform in the use of supplies. 

“It ain’t that you haven’t got enough 
truck,” he said, “but it ain’t the right kind. 
That parleyvoo chef of yours uses up good 
flour makin’ fancy do-dads that don’t stay 
a man ten minutes. You’re ’way short on 
bacon an’ beans, an’ the grub that you 
ought to have. Whoever outfitted you must 
have been a arm-chair explorer. If you 
expect to pull through, you’ll have to begin 
to cut rations.” 

DETERS, who had been listening, 
* sharply interrupted with a toss of his 
mane to inquire if he would have to put up 
with starvation as well as freezing. 

“You will if you don’t cut down,” Adams 
reiterated convincingly. 

Bergman left the conference disgusted 
and discouraged. His chief resentment 
was with himself for having let his infatu¬ 
ation place him in this position—a fact 
which he had to admit. Under the pre¬ 
tence that this biggest of Stellar enterprises 
needed his personal attention, he had super¬ 
vised every detail of preparation, and 
brought the company north, all as a cloak 
for his desire to be with Gertrude Temple. 

As speed had been imperative if the 
Graphic triumph were to be minimized, 
the blunders of ignorance and haste had 
begun to show themselves, and the uncom¬ 
promising, implacable, northern winter was 
taking full advantage of every one of them. 

Now the unimagined possibility of fail¬ 
ure stared him in the face. Disorganiza¬ 
tion and discontent reigned, esprit de corps 
was gone, and even his leaders seemed 
against him. 

Dinner that night in the mess cabin was 
not a cheerful affair. Word had gone 
round of the results of the conference, and 
the gloom was impenetrable. It was plain 
to the majority that instead of conditions 
bettering they must grow worse, and an 
illuminating side-light on the state of feel¬ 
ing was that Gertrude Mackay’s safe re¬ 
turn was scarcely mentioned during the 
meal. That lady herself, fatigued, it was 


assumed, by her experiences, did not appear, 
but had a tray of characteristic food sent in. 

After dinner, smoking moodily, Berg¬ 
man walked to her cabin. It had grown 
cold with the clearing of the storm, and the 
thermometer was nearing thirty degrees 
below zero. The stars sparkled with frosty 
brilliancy in a dull blue sky, and to the 
north there was a ceaseless ghostly inter¬ 
play of colors as the Aurora flicked its 
streamers up the heavens. On the river 
bank the husky dogs howled dismally at 
the display, and now and then some freez¬ 
ing tree expanded with the report of a rifle 
shot. 

In his mood, the interior of Gertrude’s 
cabin grated on Bergman. Here every¬ 
thing to compel luxury amid desolation had 
been done. There were cushions, curtains, 
knick-knacks—even an easy chair; all de¬ 
manded by thexlady along with the chef, 
and brought at the expense of practical and 
necessary things. In the bedroom back of 
the thin partition, the toilet table with its 
colored jars and bottles, and silver-backed 
accessories was a strange anomaly in its 
primitive setting. 

Bergman sat dow r n heavily on a plain 
pine chair, forgetful, to Gertrude’s delight, 
of the proprietory kiss. He felt for the 
first time with a vague resentment that she 
was, in a way, back of all his troubles. 

“Guess you’ll have to kiss one of your 
stoves good-bye,” he began gloomily. 
“Peters put up an awful roar about the 
bunk houses being cold this afternoon.” 

“H’m! I suppose he mentioned me!” 
She bristled. 

“No, he didn’t have to.” 

She looked at him astonished. She had 
expected a different reply. Warm, satis¬ 
fied, well-fed, like a cat she expected a 
stroking. Her ire increased. 

“Well, Al, you certainly can’t expect me, 
the leading woman of this company, to be 
robbed to make that false-alarm comfort¬ 
able.” 

In his hour of depression the man ar¬ 
dently longed for appreciation, encourage¬ 
ment and sympathy, and Gertrude’s crass 
self-assertion rasped him. 

“Maybe he’s a false alarm and maybe 
he ain’t,” he replied, testily. “Nobody 
ever tells me his eight hundred a week is a 
false alarm.” 

He, too, had blundered. Gertrude’s chief 
hatred of the leading man rested on the 
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fact that he received more money than she 
did for her self-valued “art services.” 

“Why should they? You signed him on 
at that. Only a fool would have done it.” 

He nodded his head slowly while his 
swarthy face darkened under a slow tide 
of color, and his little black eyes grew hard. 
The dead cigar dropped from the corner of 
his mouth. 

“And only a fool would have come up 
here,” he grated. “I know that now.” 

It was like a slap in the face, this blurted 
opinion of the Stellar wild-goose chase for 
which she was primarily responsible. She 
sat looking at him in astonishment and 
anger that for a moment were inarticulate. 
He seemed to have forgotten that only 
four hours ago she had been restored to 
him from the arms of death. 

“So you’re passing the buck to me, are 
you?” she finally managed in a voice as 
taut as a steel wire. “Because that pretty- 
boy’s got cold feet, I’m to blame, eh?” 

“Maybe you are and maybe you ain’t,” 
he said doggedly. “Who thought of cornin’ 
up here in the first place? It wasn’t me, 
was it? Who thought of gougin’ the 
Graphics ?” 

“Well, you didn’t have to do it,” she 
flashed. “Nobody made you. You offered, 
didn’t you ? What are you raisin’ the devil 
with me for?” Her blue eyes seemed to 
emit sparks of fire, and her voice was 
strident. 

“Yes, I offered,” he retorted. “It was 
part of our bargain. You was to be a star 
at the head of your own company, and I 
made you a star. I kept my bargain as I 
said I would.” The veins on his low fore¬ 
head stood out. “But you haven’t kept 
your bargain. You and me were to hit it 
off when you were made, but every time I 
try to talk to you I get the icy mitt. Do 
you call that fair? What do you think I 
come up here for anyway? To see the 
snow? To hear Durham belly-ache about 
art?” 

He leaned towards her, his pudgy hands 
clenched on his knees. Swiftly, unpre- 
meditatedly, his moment of depression 
striking the flint of her selfishness had 
flashed new fire into the tinder of long- 
smouldering resentments and injustices. 
Put off with flimsy excuses, evaded with 
open daring, he had for weeks been un¬ 
consciously preparing for this time. Now 
that it was upon him, he had gone too far 


to draw back. He rushed on without giv¬ 
ing her a chance to speak, watching her 
passion-contorted face unwinkingly. 

“I never handed you any bum poetry, or 
bunk about platonic love. You and I un¬ 
derstood each other from the first. And 
I don’t blame no woman for getting what 
she can out of the game—I never knew 
one yet iiiat didn’t, married or single. But 
I’ll tell you this much, Gert, a bargain’s a 
bargain, and a woman that don’t live up to 
one is the lowest woman there is, bar none.” 

She started to speak but he checked her 
with a wave of his hand. 

“I love you, Gert, and I have since the 
first day I saw you. I’m willin’ to give 
you everything I can and do everything for 
you, but I expect, you to do your end. I 
don’t ask much, only a little love and sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. What good is 
a woman to a man if she don’t give him 
them things?” 

He stopped abruptly, leaving her breath¬ 
less and unprepared. For an instant the 
remembrance flashed upon her that those 
were just the things Paul Temple had so 
often asked in vain, and the realization 
came that even in such a relationship as this 
gross alien had offered, men sought some¬ 
thing of a woman a little higher, a little 
nobler than merely gratified desire. 

Then ethical considerations were swept 
away on a torrent of fury. 

“Love me!” she laughed, with shrill, 
mirthless scorn. “You love me a lot, you 
do! This looks like it, don’t it, coming in 
here and trying to blame me because things 
have gone wrong. Here I am not four 
hours back from my grave, for all you 
knew, and you’re just layin’ on the love 
thick, you are! Insulting me, and treating 
me as if I was some fresh extra girl!” 

THE thought of her recent hardships, 
* and the bitter injustice of it all struck 
a resounding chord of self-pity. She 
dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Little you know what I’ve been through, 
and little you care! For two days I’ve 
almost starved. I haven’t had my clothes 
off, or had a night’s rest; and now you 
blame me because I was willing to come 
up to this God-forsaken snowdrift to take 
a picture that ought to make Stellar the 
biggest thing in the world. And you talk 
about my not keepin’ my bargain. Gawd! 
haven’t I done everything I could ?” 
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Bergman, squatting like a frog 
on his hard chair, waited stolidly 
until she had finished. His fea¬ 
tures had not changed their ex¬ 
pression, but now as he spoke 
there was ugly determination in 
his voice. 

“All right, Gert. You’ve had 
your say, and I’ve had mine. 
You’re dodgin’ again, like you’ve 
always done, but you can’t get 
away with it this time. I’ve put 
up with all I’m goin’ to. I’ve done 
my share, and I’m goin’ to collect. 
That’s all for tonight, but tomor¬ 
row I’m goin’ to find out where 
you stand.” 

He rose abruptly t shifting his 
chewed cigar from one corner of 
his mouth to the other, and stood 
looking down upon her with a de¬ 
tached consideration Gertrude had 
learned to associate with his busi¬ 
ness operations. 

“I ain’t goin’ to argue with 
you,” he concluded, “because 
there’s nothin’ to argue about. You 
made a bargain, an’ the question 
is, are you goin’ to keep it, or ain.’t 
you? You can think things over 
tonight and I’ll come around 
again in the morning to find out 
where we stand.” 

He spoke with a disconcerting 
finality that robbed the woman for 
a moment of speech. Then turning 
away, he calmly lifted his outer 
garments from the nail where they 
hung, opened the door, and went 
out. 


CHAPTER XXI 



)! 
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A careless step and Gertrude fell prone, but the next instant 

went, at that steady. 


P*OR a moment after he had 
* gone Gertrude Temple sat, a 
graven image of amazement, her 
handkerchief halfway to her eyes, 
her lips parted as if about to speak. 

Her sobs had automatically ceased 
when the door closed, and now 
gradually a look that was part de¬ 
fiance and part fear overspread her face. 

With that resounding departure the 
whole aspect of her life had changed. She 
confronted an unprecedented situation. 
Bergman’s ultimatum had precipitated a 


crisis, had swept aside her carefully laid 
plans. Successful until now in holding 
him off, she had counted on doing so until 
she really became famous, when she meant 
to attach him, awed and harmless, to her 
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was up. Already the others were yards ahead 
killing pace 

train. And now he had ruined every¬ 
thing. 

“Oh, the black beast! I hate him!” she 
panted, crushing her ball of moist hand¬ 
kerchief in one palm. And yet, angry as 


she was, she thought clearly and 
coolly. 

A woman of mediocre talent 
who had lived by her wits since 
leaving her husband, she had 
studied men, and while learning 
their management, had acquired 
the art of extracting the most from 
them while giving the least. But 
never before had her victim re¬ 
volted—an unflattering reflection 
on her skill in the present case. 

Knowing Bergman as she did, 
she admitted the seriousness of 
this crisis. Placid, stolid easy¬ 
going, he was good-tempered until 
aroused; then inflexible. Having 
spoken as he did tonight, she knew 
he would not go back. Similar 
but less intense scenes between 
them in the past had ended in his 
humility and capitulation, but this 
one would not, she knew. She had 
witnessed the wreaking of his 
purpose upon others. He was 
adamant. 

This in itself was disconcerting 
enough, but it was made more so 
by the peculiar character of her 
natural surroundings. Hemmed 
in on every side by snow-smoth¬ 
ered leagues of wilderness, she 
realized that she was completely 
in his power. The wiles and sub¬ 
terfuges of crowded Manhattan 
would avail her nothing here, and 
suddenly she felt helpless, desper¬ 
ate, like a trapped animal. 

Particularly appalling was the 
thought that, after all, Bergman 
was right, that his accusations were 
true. She had suggested the 
Stellar expedition, and she had not 
kept her bargain. She could not 
evade those two facts. Yet she did 
not intend to surrender; she re¬ 
volted at the thought of compul¬ 
sion. In her determination she 

__; sought wildly for any loophole of 

On they esca P e > but s ^ e could find none. 

Bergman was too clearly in the 
right and she in the wrong ... 
That night her life seemed very bitter 
and unjust to Gertrude. And to make 
matters worse, she commenced recalling the 
doubly hateful details of Paul's successful 
work, and comparative happiness as June 
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had revealed them. She contrasted this 
desolate, badjy managed camp with the 
smart, efficient organization farther south, 
and the spirit of accomplishment and mu¬ 
tual helpfulness reigning there with its re¬ 
verse here. And the old savage envy 
gnawed again at her soul. 

But the keenest spur was the thought 
that Paul loved someone else. All the 
years of their separation until this summer 
Gertrude had cozened her vanity with the 
thought that Paul pined for her in secret. 
Now she knew the fallacy of that thought 
and that he loved someone else, probably 
June Magregor. A second romance had 
come into his life at the very time when 
her own soiled and tawdry episode with 
Bergman had reached its end. He had 
everything and she had nothing! 

She burst into tears of anger and self- 
pity, and let them have their way with her 
awhile. Then drying her eyes, she returned 
to the old wearisome game of contrivance 
by which she lived. What course of ac¬ 
tion would yield the most now? 

THE morning after the clearing of the 
* storm, June and Jim Albert were up 
before dawn. Though intensely cold the 
bright stars augured fair weather, and prep¬ 
arations for the start went on swiftly. 

June cooked a meagre breakfast while 
Jim loaded the sledge. The dogs whose 
daily ration of dried fish had also suffered 
decrease, were gaunt and wolfish. Scenting 
food, they crowded determinedly about the 
sledge until Jim had to drive them off with 
his long whip. One successful snatch of 
those white fangs, and the party’s predica¬ 
ment would indeed be serious. 

Fleming Magregor, of course, was a 
helpess burden upon the party and must 
ride the entire distance. His uroken leg, 
set between splints skilfully shaped by the 
Indian’s hunting knife, was knitting satis¬ 
factorily, but to touch the foot to the 
ground was out of the question. The long, 
jarring, straining journey would in itself 
be tax enough. 

Dawn was a faint white glow in the 
southeastern sky when all was ready. The 
ghostly, snow-laden trees stood motionless 
in the still air. The wide expanse of the 
lake looked like steel. There was no sound 
except an occasional mysterious snapping 
in the forest depths. The breaths of dogs 
and men were clouds of white vapor which 


froze in frosty rime on furs and shaggy 
coats. 

June had turned back to the cabin for a 
last inspection when she observed a human 
figure coming along the shore of the lake 
towards her. Surprised and curious, she 
waited. A moment later, with a shock of 
astonishment, she recognized Gertrude 
Temple, wearing snowshoes and bent be¬ 
neath a burden she was carrying. 

In silence the other approached, and 
when she reached the girl, swung a can¬ 
vas bag down to the snow beside her. 

“Good morning, scholars,” she said, 
cheerfully. “I guess you weren’t expect¬ 
ing me, but thank Heaven I got here in 
time.” 

June’s amazement increased. “I don’t 
quite understand,” she said, blankly, “did 
you come to see me—us—for any reason ?” 

“I sure did. I want to go south with 
you, so I came over. Do you get up as 
early as this every morning? Lord!” She 
yawned with fervor and abandon, her arms 
outstretched, her small mouth frankly wide. 
June noticed that she was dressed in the 
rich and costly furs of their former meet¬ 
ing. 

Had she gaily tossed a dynamite bomb in 
their midst she could have created no more 
havoc than did this announcement. June 
stood speechless, aghast, trying to realize 
that she had heard aright. 

“Well, we hardly—I—you—” 

“What is it, June?” asked her father, a 
little sharply, from the sledge where he 
sat propped up against the duffle. 

The girl motioned her companion, and 
together they walked towards him. 

“It’s Miss Mackay,” June explained. 
“She has come over from her camp and 
wants us to take her south with us.” 

The factor’s jaw dropped as he stared 
his incredulity. 

“Take her south with us!” 

“Yes,” Gertrude interposed, eagerly, in 
her own behalf. “You see, Mr. Magregor, 

I heard you say yesterday you were starting 
for Fort McLeod this morning, so when 
—certain things—happened as they did— 

I decided I would like to go along. There 
really isn’t any other way for me to go, is 
there?” 

“But why should ye go at all, ma’am?” 
Magregor inquired, bluntly. “This is no 
time for you to be leavin’ here and travellin’ 
in the dead of winter.” 
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“Oh, but you don’t understand. I must 
go. I wouldn’t think of it if there was 
anything else to do, but—” 

“Why? I don’t understand this.” He 
was frankly ill-pleased. 

“Oh, because,” she burst out, “I’m going 
south to my husband where 1 belong.” 

“Your husband!” He almost shouted 
the words. “I didn’t know ye had a hus¬ 
band. Ye call yourself Miss Mackay!” 

“Yes, I do. That was my name before I 
was married and I use it on the stage.” In 
her anxiety to explain, to win his consent, 
her usual impudent lightness was gone. 

“But how can we take you to your hus¬ 
band? He certainly can’t be where we’re 
going.” 

“Oh yes, he is. He’s at the Graphic 
Camp. Paul Temple is my husband.” 

“Paul Temple!” For a moment he was 
helpless beneath the shock of the revela¬ 
tion. Then he tried to adjust his ideas to 
it. Its deeper significance in their lives 
found expression in an involuntary glance 
towards June. The factor had not been 
blind during the months of Paul’s asso¬ 
ciation with his daughter, but he had trust¬ 
fully bided his time, knowing that when 
the moment came June would tell him what 
there was to tell. Now her face, white and 
pinched in the frame of its parka, verified 
his fears. The instinctive, murderous rage 
against Paul shook him by the throat but he 
fought it down, remembering the main 
issue. This woman wanted to go south 
with them. 

“Mrs. Temple,” he said, evenly, “you 
mustn’t think of going with us. We haven’t 
room for you. Besides, your work is here, 
isn’t it? How can ye leave that?” 

“If you’re playing the lead in this pic¬ 
ture, how will they be able to finish it if 
you go?” asked June unexpectedly, her 
voice hard and challenging. 

Gertrude flashed her a glance of fury. 
The knowledge of opposition from this 
quarter only served to harden her deter¬ 
mination. Yet the question was not an 
easy one to answer. Possessed of a con¬ 
tract with Bergman so favorable to herself 
that she was willing to chance his suit, yet 
she knew better than to offer such ethics to 
her interlocutors. She was spared a reply 
by the factor, who having thought deeply, 
spoke again. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Temple,” he said, “but 
ye can’t come with us, ye couldn’t stand it. 


Ye’ve travelled little in the north, I’m 
thinkin’, and we’re goin’ to travel hard. 
It’ll be cruel on us who have done it all 
our lives, but it would kill you. You’re not 
fit. You’d only hold us back, and I’m drag 
enough as it is.” 

J IM ALBERT, who stood impatiently 
nearby, spoke sharply to the dogs which, 
restless and eager to be off, were tugging 
tentatively at the traces and sitting down 
again perplexed. The day was growing; 
the dead white light in the east had given 
place to a crimson that was gradually 
staining snow and sky. 

“Oh, but I promise to keep up, not to 
complain,” Gertrude Begged, earnestly. 
The possibility of refusal had not seriously 
occurred to her, and now it was unthink¬ 
able. Not only would she be forced back 
to face Bergman, but the treachery of her 
attempted flight would become known. 

“Na doot ye mean well,” said the factor, 
“and would try, but that isn’t all. There’s 
the grub to think of. We’ve none to 
spare; we’re verra short for the three of 
us, let alone anyone else. I tried to buy 
some from Adams yesterday, but he couldn’t 
spare any. Ye’re not used to that sort of 
thing. Ye couldn’t stand it.” 

Gertrude’s anxious face brightened with 
swift relief. 

“Oh, I thought of that,” she cried. “I 
knew you were short and brought my own 
grub.” She pointed to the sack she had 
set down on the snow when she had first 
approached June. 

Things seemed at a deadlock. The 
woman was unconquerable. Accepting 
every condition gladly, there seemed no 
really valid excuse for refusing her fur¬ 
ther. But the factor was determined. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Temple,” he repeated 
with finality, “but you can’t go with us. 
Ye’ll forgive my bluntness, but it’s im¬ 
possible. However, if there’s any message 
w r e can take to Mr. Temple tell me—or 
perhaps there’s a letter. I promise to de¬ 
liver it to him myself. Now go back to 
your camp and think no more about this. 
At any other time or in other circumstances 
we would have been glad to have you, but 
not now.” 

He had asked the thing she could not, 
would not do. Gertrude saw defeat stal¬ 
ing her in the face, and the thought of all 
it involved whipped her to a last effort. 
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She burst into well nigh hysterical tears, all 
the time desperately seeking some way to 
turn her failure into triumph. Then the 
evil inspiration came, and she deliberately 
lied. 

“You’ve got to take me,” she sobbed, you 
can’t do anything else. Y-you asked me 
about the picture and I wouldn’t tell you 
at first, b-but now I will. Last night I 
had an awful row with Bergman, our 
owner, b-because I got lost in the storm and 
he told me to get out—d-didn’t want me 
there any longer. He said he was g-going 
to give my part to someone else, and that 
he was done with me, the b-black beast!” 

Her tears strangled her for a moment but 
presently she rushed on. 

“I knew he m-meant it, but where was 
I to go? Then I thought of my husband, of 
P-Paul. Who else could I go to? Who 
else ought to take care of me? I—I knew 
you were starting south and would see 
him, and what other way w r as there for 
me to get to him than go with you? I 
can’t go back to the camp, Mr. Magregor, 
and if you leave without me, what’ll I do? 
I’ve no one else to turn to. You can’t 
leave me here to die!” The last words 
were a wail of despair. 

Obviously Magregor could not leave her 
here to die. None knew that better than 
he. Her ultimate appeal did not fall on 
deaf ears. And yet he did not want her. 
Desperately he thought of driving to the 
Stellar camp and trying to patch up mat¬ 
ters between this woman and her persecu¬ 
tors. But that meant delay, perhaps an¬ 
other day of it, and they had wasted 
enough time already. 

As if for advice he looked to June who 
throughout the whole colloquy had stood 
silent and motionless. She met his glance 
with one of utter defeat. 

“I think we had better take Mrs. Temple 
with us,” she said in a dead, colorless voice. 

“Oh, thank you, dearie, you are my 
friend,” cried the other plaintively as she 
dried her tears. 

Magregor glanced at his watch. Already 
the sun hung a pale red ball above the 
woods on the far shore of the lake. 

“Under the circumstances I can’t refuse 
ye,” he said, ungraciously. “Jim, throw 
that bag on here and get started. We’ve 
lost half an hour already.” 

In a moment the long string of huskies 
were tugging at their collars. 


CHAPTER XXII 

T* HE crossing of Loon Lake soon re- 
* vealed the nature of the work before 
them. The new snow lay two feet deep 
and was as loose and shifting as sand, the 
intense cold having prevented the gritty 
flakes from melting to form a frozen crust. 
Magregor had deliberately waited until 
this morning to start in the hope that the 
sun of the afternoon before would effect 
a change so well worth the delay, but the 
sudden drop in temperature had defeated 
him. 

Now the going was heavy. Under the 
factor’s weight the sledge sunk deep and the 
dogs floundered and slipped through the 
elusive footing. Jim Albert tramping 
ahead, tried to pack some sort of trail with 
his broad snowshoes but accomplished little. 

However, the lake offered luxury com¬ 
pared with the travelling they found in 
the forest beyond the southern shore. Here 
among the spruces and jack-pines there was 
no level, open surface, but a rough and 
ready country of gullies, muskeg swamps 
and hills. It was deep woods work and 
bristled with obstacles,—abrupt declivities, 
protruding tree limbs, submerged stumps 
and boulders. And for all their careful 
driving, the sedge heaved and careened un¬ 
til the factor groaned in agony. Here they 
moved through a wilderness as complete 
as chaos must have been before the Word. 
But Creation had come, white and undulat¬ 
ing, and across its blind face the slim tree 
trunks cast straight blue shadows. 

And yet life throbbed on tenuously in 
this wilderness of death. Whiskey-jacks 
scolded from tree tops, and snow buntings 
and grosbeaks hopped about in search of 
food. Squirrels, too, ventured curiously 
from their snug holes, and once the sledge 
crossed a wind-protected spot where caribou 
had yarded up. 

June and Gertrude trudged abreast on 
opposite sides of the gee-pole, silent at first 
in the constraint of re-association. But as 
the minutes passed, the girl made crisp sug¬ 
gestions ; showed the other how to use her 
snowshoes with less effort and more com¬ 
fort; warned her to loosen her furs when 
she grew warm, to prevent overheating; 
told her to breathe through the nose and 
talk little in fear of the action of great cold 
upon the tissues of the lungs which results 
in a swift and fatal pneumonia. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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In Mr. Night’s House 
Thu One Wins the Five Dollars. 

I N one of the picture houses in the suburbs 
of Chicago, the performance was started one 
afternoon with a film showing some scenes in 
Switzerland. 

A woman and her little girl, Nora, were 
enjoying the views and the latter became very 
demonstratively interested when the train in 
the picture plunged into the large black mouth 
of a tunnel. 

“Oh, mamma/' she exclaimed, “now I know 
where the dark hides in the daytime!” 

/. O. Douglas, 
Chicago, III. 

An Amphibious Flivver. 

L ITTLE Herbert and his father and mother 
drove in from the country in the family 
Ford, and after finishing their errands in 
town dropped in at a moving picture show. 

One of the very first scenes showed the back 
of a ship’s cabin where two life preservers 
were hanging upon the wall. Herbert had 
ridden in the Ford most of his six years and 
thought he knew all about machines. He 
leaned over to his father and said: 

“Say, Pa, what do they carry extra tires on 
that boat for?” 

Zeno Klinker, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

• 

Meating his Fate. 

"IN the next act the villain dies of quick 
1 consumption/” remarked the wag whose 
tongue likes to run with the film. 

“Hardly! He weighs at least two hundred 
pounds.” 

“No matter. He meets a man-eating lion.” 

R. S. Smith, 
Snyder, Texas. 


School Days in 1920. 


“\Y7ELL, Robert, what did you study in 
W school this afternoon?” 

"We had two films of history and three 
reels of geography, ma.” 

Mrs. L. P. Lamorcaux, 

^ Minneapolis , Minn. 

Leo Et Georgius. 

A CERT AIN pair of eight-year-old twins, 
being rather precocious children, have 
already begun to write scenarios. A vital and 
thrilling portion of their latest effort reads: 
“Enter George into the woods. 

“Enter lion into the woods. 

“Exit George into lion.” 

Jesslyn Hull, 

^ Seattle, Wash. 

Osculatory Shell. 


L ITTLE Dorothy added a new idiom to the 
“language of love” when she and her 
mother were enjoying a romantic picture re¬ 
cently. As the film drew near its end the 
hero drew near his sweetheart and enfolded 
her in the usual fond embrace. As he pressed 
his lips to hers some boy in the audience made 
a very audible “smack.” 

Dorothy was very much shocked. Turning 
to her mother she exclaimed: 

“Oh mamma, some naughty boy busted a 
Love.” 




Jessie Good, 
Ashland, Ore. 


Name Didn't Take. 


T HE film showed all the activities and 
ceremonies attendant upon the christening 
of a big battleship. Two boys were taking in 
every detail of the scene. One was the pos¬ 
sessor of flaming hair—hair almost scarlet. 
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“What they breakin’ that bottle on the boat, 
for?” he asked. 

“They’re christening the battleship so’s it’ll 
have a name.” 

“A lot of good that’ll do! I wuz crissened 
‘Robert Henry’ when I wuz a baby but nobody 
ever calls me nothin’ but ‘Red.’ ” 

John Anglin, 
Savannah, Ga. 

• 

Dying a la Movie. 

T HE picture house manager was dying. 

Doctor and nurse had done their part, and 
now stood by his bed-side, waiting for the 
end. 

“He is going fast,” said the doctor in a low 
tone. “Note the change in his features.” 

“Features changed daily,” murmured the 
dying man, as a film covered his eyes and his 
spirit was released. 

George Oakes, 

Eloise, Mich. 

Perliter 'n Ua. 

T HE House was comfortably filled; the 
lights and shadows had begun their magic 
work upon the screen. A woman sidled along 
in front of a row of knees to a vacant place. 
Reaching the seat she turned to the bashful 
young maid she had just passed. 

“Pardon me. Did I step on your foot?” 
The young maid blushed a burning red. 

“Er—N-No, thank you.” 

hphram Thompson, 

Belle View, Ohio. 

• 

Dancing a la Camera. 

"P EE, look at dat bum camera man dancin’ 
vJwid dat little extry goil. D’ye get the way 
they’re huggin’?” 

“Well, he’s got a reppertation fcr close-ups, 
you know.” 

Sig. Utley, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Last Word in Prudes. 

“\ 7ERY refined little leading lady, Max.” 

V “Huh! Too darned refined. Bet she’d 
kick at readin* coarse print.” 

M. L. Prugh, 

^ Belding, Mo. 

Somebody's Veal. 

A YOUNGSTER came in from the country 
to visit his city aunt. One evening while 
they were at the movies a rural film was run. 
including a certain scene which showed a cow 
licking a boy’s hand. 

The tiny farmer grew excited over this and 
shouted so that all those in the front of the 
house could hear: 

“Oo look! Look! The cow thinks that 
little boy’s her calf.” 

L. H. Shea, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Crying Demand. 

A CERTAIN family in a small Kentucky 
town is notorious for its lack of domestic 
harmony. Late one summer afternoon the 
small son of the house was leaning against 
the door-yard gate, crying with great energy. 
Old Mrs. Beals passed. 

“What’s the matter, little boy?” 

“Th-they won’t take me to the m-movie 
show!” he howled. 

“Do they ever take you when you cry like 
that ?” 

“S-sometimes they do an’ sometimes they 
don’t, but it aint no trouble to yell.” 

Ava Mayfield, 

Peoria, III. 

Saving the Family. 

O NE evening just before Christmas a cer¬ 
tain theatre in Texas placed red-cross 
stamps on every ticket sold. A small negro 
boy noticed the red seal on his pasteboard and 
went back to the ticket window to ask what 
it was for. 

“That’s to help kill out consumption,” ex¬ 
plained the girl behind the window. 

The boy rolled his eyes thoughtfully and 
moved away. He was back in a moment and 
handed the cashier two more dimes. 

“Gimme two more tickets,” he said. “We 
all got it at home.” 

John Y. Bell, 

Cuero, Texas. 

• 

Ventilating Her Grammar. 

T HE management of a new theatre in Okla¬ 
homa takes exceptional pains to see to the 
comfort of patrons. One cool evening in 
September one of the ushers noticed that an 
elderly lady took a seat directly in front of 
one of the electric fans on the wall. He quietly 
went down to the quaintly dressed woman, 
who was evidently from the country, and 
politely asked: 

“Is that air too strong for you, lady?” 

The old lady leaned over with a puzzled 
look on her features and replied: 

“Thet air what, young man?” 

L. R., 

Canon City, Colo. 

• 

Lets His Arm Go to Waist. 

T HEY were sitting on the red plush sofa 
in the parlor. The up-to-date young man 
was a rabid movie fan, and, as the evening 
was rapidly passing, the sweet young thing 
blushingly asked why he was content to stay 
at home with her, when there was a big 
feature running at a theater near by. 

“Because,” replied the up-to-date young 
man, “because a peach in the arm is worth 
two on the screen.” 

Anonymous. 
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That Splash of Saffron 

SESSUE HAYAKAWA, A COSMOPOLITAN ACTOR 
WHO, FOR REASONS OF NATIVITY, HAPPENS TO 
PEER FROM OUR WHITE SCREENS WITH TILTED EYES 

By Grace Kingsley 

Photography by Raymond Stagg. 



N O, Sessue Hayakawa, the 
world’s most noted Japa¬ 
nese photoplay actor, 
does not dwell in a papier- 
mache house amid tea-cup seen 
ery. 

He is working in pictures 
in Los Angeles, and 
he lives in a “regu 
lar” bungalow, fur 
nished in mission oak. 
and dresses very mod 
i s h 1 y according to 
American standards. 

Even his gods are 
forsaken, for he owns 
an English bull-pup. 
named Shoki, which 
means “destruction, 1 and is 
the name of a Japanese 
god. 

Mr. Hayakawa’s first 
picture success was in 
“The Typhoon,” follow 
ing which he appeared 
in “The Wrath of the 
Gods,” and his latest 
success is in his role 
of the Japanese in 
the Lasky produc¬ 
tion of “T h e 
C h e a t,” with 
Fannie Ward. 

But great as has been his 
success in these roles, he does 
not like them. 

“Such roles are not true to our Japa¬ 
nese nature,” he said. “They art* false 
and give people a wrong idea of us. I 
wish to make a characterization w’hich 
shall reveal us as we really are, and 1 
am glad to say I am soon to have that 
opportunity, for Miss Jeanie MacPher- 


son, scenario writer for the Lasky Com¬ 
pany. is writing a play for me in which 
I shall play a Japanese who shall do 
justice to the real Japanese character, 
and show its best traits.” 

Not only has Hayakawa introduced 
Japanese roles in America, but he 
has played American and Eng¬ 
lish roles in Japan, having the 
distinction, indeed, of having 
introduced American and 
English drama in his na¬ 
tive land. He played 
“The Typhoon” there; 
also 1 bsen and Shake¬ 
speare, making 
an especial hit as 
“Othello.” 

“Do the Jap¬ 
anese like foreign 
drama? Oh. very 
much indeed ; that 
is, serious drama. 
They do not care 
for your comedy, 
not even Shake¬ 
speare’s. Probably 
comedy is too local 
in its significances. 
They are beginning 
to like the Russian 
drama also. Tolstoi’s 
‘Resurrection’ made a 
big hit. They like also 
the serious French 
drama.” 

Do Japanese ac¬ 
tors like appearing in 
English drama?” w r as 
asked. 

“Oh, very much 
ideed. It gives 
them a new medium 


This son of the 
Samurai can 
tvield the tradi¬ 
tional weapon o) 
his clan in the 
traditional man¬ 
ner. 
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of expression, as it were. There is more 
freedom. The Japanese plays, following 
Japanese tradition, are so full of repression. 
We of the Japanese have no way of ex¬ 
pressing ourselves in some emotions, be¬ 
cause of this traditional repression. Also 
there is more variety of characterization. 

“But do you 
know,”—h ere 
Hayakawa made 
a most interest¬ 
ing point, — 

“when playing 
an American or 
English charac¬ 
ter, even in 
Japan, I find it 
necessary to use 
the English lan¬ 
guage. 1 find it 

Hayakawa says that 
such plays as this — 

“ 7 he Cheat," in which 
he and Fannie Ward 
made a great success — 
are not true to Japanese 
character. 


which is attended, not by geisha girls, but 
by girls of the better classes. 

“Japan likes the American motion pic¬ 
tures. And these are shown everywhere 
there. Sub-titles are not used. Instead a 
man stands beside the screen and reads 
lines, changing his voice for the different 



"Stilt 'photographs fro 
the Lasky photoplay. 


impossible to get the proper facial expres¬ 
sion or the right action when I translate 
the words of an American or English char¬ 
acter into Japanese. Most of the Japanese 
understand English nowadays, and they did 
not really like your drama until I gave it 
to them in English. 

“The Japanese do not like musical 
comedy, but strangely enough a school of 
the ballet is established now in Tokio, 


characters, 
speaking in high 
falsetto when in¬ 
terpreting a fem¬ 
inine role.” 

“Do you mean 
to go back to 
Japan?” I asked. 

“Yes,—n ext 
year if war con¬ 
ditions permit. I 
mean to give 
them the best 
drama which I 
can get from the 

- English-speaking 

stage. And I 
shall do them in English, except in case of 
‘The Typhoon/ ‘The Bondman 1 and such 
dramas, in which case those playing the 
roles of the orientals will speak Japanese, 
the others speaking English.” 

Sessue Hayakawa is twenty-seven years 
old. He was sent to a naval school in his 
early youth to prepare for the navy. But his 
uncle was the celebrated Japanese actor, 
Otto Kawakimi, and as the young man was 
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Even his gods are forsaken , for he has called the bull-pup “ Shoki/ 
the name of the Japanese deity of Destruction. / 

fascinated by the stage, he entered his uncle’s / 
company, in which was also the great Japanese / 
actress, Madame Yacco, the first Japanese / 
woman to win recognition in the drama. / 

Madame Yacco is the aunt of Sessue’s wife. / A 
who is Tsuru Aoki, a Japanese actress now 
appearing in pictures with Thomas H. Ince, 
in California. Little Aoki San was in 
Madame Yaeco’s company when Hayakawa 
joined it, and they soon became attached to 
each other. Mme. Yacco’s company played 
in the Shintomi Za and the Teikoku Za two 
leading Japanese theaters. 

The great actress and her company 
planned an international tour, a few years 
ago, and young Hayakawa and his wife 
accompanied them to this country. It was Wj 
then Hayakawa planned to introduce the 
American and English drama into Japan, and \ 
he studied English drama and literature at the y . 
Chicago University for a year, and translated a \ 
number of the English classics into Japanese. \ 
Having returned to Japan and made a success in \ 
Ibsen and Shakespeare as related above, he came 
hack to this country, and played all along the Pa 
cific Coast at the head of the Japanese organization 
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“Owen” or “Auen” 


“SIGNE” OR “SEENA"? THIS IS NO WORD 
PUZZLE, BUT A PRETTY GIRL WITH A SORT 
OF INTERNATIONALLY POLYGAMOUS NAME 


S IGNE AUEN.” “Seena Owen.” 

Yes, they are one and the same 
person. And you pronounce them 
just the same, too. 

“When I first went to work,” smiled 
Miss Seena, showing her dimples, com¬ 
mencing to spoil her lovely complexion 
with the yellow screen make-up, ‘‘I thought 
it lent distinction to have an unusual name. 
That was when I went on the stage in San 
Francisco at the Alcazar. But when at the 
end of the first week I signed for my salary, 
and the manager frowned at my signature, 
and said: ‘Why, child, that’s not a name; 
it’s a high sign in a secret order of black- 
handers, or something,’ I thought I was 
lost forever so far as the stage was con¬ 
cerned, but I didn’t know what to do about 
it. And when I went into pictures I found 
it worse than ever. Press-agents stumbled 
over it, publicity people and newspapers 
would have none of it. It was too hard. 
So I just spelled it the way it’s pronounced, 
and everybody’s happy. It’s a Danish 
name. I was born in Copenhagen. 

“I was on the stage only a week. Then 
I got my chance in pictures with Mr. Grif¬ 
fith, and have been with him ever since. 
And I received five dollars for that week’s 
work on the stage! . The first money I 
ever earned, and how big it looked. I re¬ 
member thinking I could not possibly spend 
it all. I bought mother some gloves, sister 
a necktie, and myself a box of preserved 
ginger. I had never in my life before had 
all the preserved ginger I wanted.” 

Miss Owen is one of the youngest stars 
of the screen, being still in her ’teens. She 
has been in pictures only a year, but is 
already one of the most popular of the 
film ladies. She is a lovely blonde. 

• “What kind of parts do I like best? I’ll 
tell you. I like to play roles involving 
different nationalities. This gives me a 
chance to peep into all sorts of character¬ 
istics, and is vastly educational, too, be¬ 
cause when you play a Turkish girl, for 
instance, you must know exactly what a 


Turkish girl looks like, what her conven¬ 
tions are, how she dresses, what and when 
she eats, and something of her prejudices 
and traditions. I have already .played a 
Japanese girl in ‘The Fox Woman,’ and 
had a delightful time studying the Japa¬ 
nese in their native haunts in their quarter 
of the city. I met one particular little 
geisha girl, alluring and intelligent, and 
while she did not belong to the class of my 
‘fox woman,’ still I gained much from her. 
Repression being the keynote of the Japa¬ 
nese character, their gestures are angular, 
repressed, but always gentle. Their faces 
are trained to express pleasure and kindred 
emotions, but rarely sorrow or pain. 

“In ‘The Yankee from the West,’ I 
played a Swedish immigrant. As I am a 
„ Danish girl, of course I have seen many 
such, and w r as glad when I had to play 
the role that I had many of their small 
mannerisms tucked away in my memory. 
They have shy little ways, and often 
stooped, thick bodies. In ‘The Penitents’ 
I played a Spanish girl, but not the tra¬ 
ditional Spanish girl,—a free, wild little 
creature; and in ‘The Lamb,’ of course I 
played a straight American girl. 

“Now please don’t laugh, and I’ll tell 
you something. I love vampire parts. 
Managers always laugh at me when I say 
that, but I’ll tell you what I mean. There 
are fashions in vampires, and the old sort, 
with the accented 'toilettes, the obvious al¬ 
lurements, the made-to-order working of 
the eyes, is all out of date. The real vam¬ 
pire dresses quietly, keeps away from all 
obviousness, and appears quite natural in 
everything she does. She uses her body of 
course, but so subtly that the man never 
knows he’s being ‘vamped’ until he’s fairly 
caught. Also there’s the intellectual vam¬ 
pire, who holds men now-a-days through 
the power and force of intellect, appar¬ 
ently, but of course she uses this only as an 
added power. To portray such a char¬ 
acter calls for real genius, and that’s why 
I want to play them.” 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 

Number U— Complete in this issue. For explanation see opposite page. 

FIND TITLES IN THIS LIST 


T HE Adventure Hunter 
Applied Romance 
At the Stroke of the Angelas 
A Film Johnny 
The Beckoning Flame 
In the Valley 
Caprice 

The Adventure of Florence 
- A Foolish Agreement (o t 
The Dollar Mark 
Pennington*s Choice 
The Way Out 
The Final Test 
The Fixer 
The Edge of Night 
In the Foothills 
Red Wins 
The Fatal Hour 
Between Savage and Tiger 
The Broken Coin 
Woman Behind the Man 
Wrong All Arouna 
When a Woman Walts 
When East Meets West 
When Hearts Are Trumps 
When Souls Are Tried 
Where Love Dwells 
Which Would You Rather BeT 
The Widow’s Children 
The Victim 

What a Blind Man Saw 

Unlike Other Girls 

Through the Dark 

Tracked Across the Desert 

The Raven 

Three of a Kind 

This Is the Life 

The Way of a Mother 

The Third Partner 

The Secret Sin 

The Miser’s Reversion 

The Modern Child 

The Mountain Girl 

The Old Clothes Shop 

The Other Man 

The Pride of the Force 

Emmy of Stork’s Nest 

The Headliners 

Their One Love 

The Last Act 

The Lure of the Sawdust 

A Test of Courage 

The Test of Flame 

The Test 

A Submarine Pilot 
The Alarm * 

The City of Parkness 
The Danger Line 
vcross the Desert 
The Ring Master 
Safety First 
Old Man 

On the Brink of the Abyss 

The Quest 

One Night 

The Open Door 

A Girl of Yesterday 

The Man With the Iron Heart 

The Master of the House 

Like Father, Like Son 

Little Mischief 

Jealousy 

Peggy Kids 

The Lily and the Rose 
His Twin 

A Night in the Show 
The Silent Voice 
A Dream of the Circus 
The Daughters of Men 
The Misleading Lady 
Comrades Three 
The Fighting Hope 
The First Piano in Camp 
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The Figure in Black 
Fine Feathers 
A Burled City 
Builder of Bridges 
By Fair Means or Foul 
The Country Chairman 
The Cub 
Copper 

The Family Bible 
The Greater Courage 
From Italy’s Shores 
Frauds 

Jane Was Worth It 
Lights and Shadows 
Let Us Have Peace 
The Ladder of Fortune 
Lives of the Jungle 
The Morals of Marcus 
The Rug Maker’s Daughter 
Stolen Goods 
The Reward 
The Unafraid 
The Avalanche 
Broken Ways 
The Clue 
A Doomed Hero 
The Double Standard 
Father’s Money 
The Bridal Bouquet 
The Circular Staircase 
The Corsican Brothers 
The Battle 
Broadway Favorites 
The Black Fox 
The Belated Honeymoon 
A Child of the North 
Cinderella 
Who Pays? 

The Night 
A Night of Thrills 
One Man’s Evil 
In the Dark 
A Business Buccaneer 
Trilby 

Alias Jimmy Valentine 
The Alien 

Always in the Way 
Ambition 

The Arrival of Perpctua 
The Crucible of Fate 
Hearts of Women 
As Ye Sow 
Counsel for Defense 
Cinderella’s Slippers 
Miss Tomboy 
^ Between Men 

Neptune’s Daughter 
The Breath of Araby 
The Boss 
The Blood Yoke 
The Black Ring 
Birth of a Nation 
The Captive 
Captain Fracasse 
Captain Courtesy 
The Candidate’s Past 
The Canceled Mortgage 
Call of the Waves 
Called Back 
The Blessed Miracle 
A Difference of Opinion 
The Disillusionment of Jane 
The Dictator 
Death’s Marathon 
The Death Dice 
In the Days of Famine 
The Dawn of a Tomorrow 
A Daughter of Earth 
The Dancing Girl 
For Her Friend 
For Her Happiness 
The Forest Thieves 

List continued on second page 


For Cash n 4 
The Floating Call 
Dear Old Girl 
The Fireman and the Girl 
The Heiress and the Crook 
Hearts and Flowers 
The Heart That Knew 
The Heart of a Painted Woman 
The Heart of Jennifer 
The Inner Brute 
An Innocent Sinner 
Innocence at Monte Carlo 
The King’s Service 
The Jury Room 
In Humble Guise 
In Double Harness 
In the Clutch of the Emperor 
In the Candlelight 
In the Bishop's Carriage 
Love’s Melody 

Love in an Apartment Hotel 
The Longer Voyage 
Lola 

The Price 

The Little White Violet 
The Little Gray Home 
The Little Dutch Girl 
Little Chrysanthemum 
The Phantom Cracksman 
The People of the Pit 
Payment In Full 
The Path Forbidden 
An Odyssey of the North 
Nlobe 

The Day o>t Days 
A Lady of Quality 
A Daughter of the Hills 
The Arab 
The Pitfall 
Won in the Night 
The Man from the Desert 
Out of the Air 
A Girl’s Grit 
The -Conqueror 
The Evil Eye 
The Face Most Fair 
A Fool There Was 
A Breath of Summer 
A Woman of Nerve 
When a Man’s Fickle 
Ghosts 

The Blindness of Virtue 
The Haunting Fear t + 

His Neighbor’s Wife 
Faces In the Night 
The Old Tutor 
Hearts in Exile 
Such a Little Queen 
Those Country Kids 
.Voices in the Dark 
<4 The Stay-at-Homes U 
Through the Flames 
The Fool’s Paradise 
Beauty Unadorned 
Out of the Night 
Nipped 

Caught in the Rain 
The Avenging Conscience 
Raindrops and Girls 
The Rivals 
The Last Act 
The Little Runaways 
The Show Girl 
The Old Grouch 
Sparrow of the Circus 
The Skinflint 
Just Like Kids 
J /T Her Vocation y -t 
Home. Sweet Home 
Rivalry 

i The Fifth Commandment 

following 
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FOURTEEN CASH PRIZES 

F OR the correct or nearest correct answers to these pictures. The awards are cash, without any string 
whatever to them. This is the second of a series of novel feature contests to interest and benefit 
our readers at absolutely no cost to them—the Photoplay Magazine way. The awards are all for this 
month's contest. 



THE PRIZES 


l*t Prise, $10.00. 

2nd Prize, $5.00. 

3rd Prize, $3.00. 

4th Prize, $2.00. 

Ten Prize*, $1.00 each. 

Each scene represents the 
name of a popular photoplay 
which will be found in the list 
on the opposite page and the 
page following. These illustra¬ 
tions are not of scenes from the 
plays, but are of the titles. In 
the case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded to the senders 
of the answers involved. 


' Roes. 

>d bye: 
UnclI 
TtRRY. 


r 


I'll walk out to 
T rtt eNo or Tins 

OLD TRUNK If 


o Write plainly below each picture the title which you think it best represents. 
LSli lo Place your own name and complete address on the margin at the bottom of this 

page. Cut the leaf out and mail it to “Title Contest,” Photoplay Magazine, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago. Or you may send in your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 
Number your answers to correspond with the numbers of the pictures. We have eliminated from this 
contest all red tape and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. All answers must l>e mailed 
before March first. Awards for this list will be published in Photoplay Magazine. Look for this 
contest each month. 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 

(See preceding page for explanation .) 

LIST OF TITLES CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE PRECEDING 


L OST In the Darkness 
The Lottery Man 
Love Find* a Way 
The Maid o’ the Mountain* 

The Man Afraid 
The Missing Man 
The Money Master 
Nerves of Steel 
Never Again 
Mountain Mary 
The Newer Woman 
The Next Generation 
Oh, Daddy! 

On the Ledge 

Pals in Blue . , 

Playing with Fire + J> 

Riddle of the Silk Stockings 

The Pride of the Force 

One Who Serves 

Only Five Years Old 

Out of the Darkness 

Out of the Flames 

Poor Policy 

Recreation—Yosemite 

Scourge of the Desert 

She Took a Chance 

Sherman Was Right 

The Sisters 

A Spoiled Life 

The Spook Raisers 

The Storm 

A Sultana of the Desert 
The Test of a Man 
The Acrobat's Dream 
The Beast 

The Certainty of Man 
The Darkening Trail 
The Father 

The Force of Example 

The Honeymooners 

Their Ups and Downs 

The Lonesome Heart 

The Marble Heart 

The Modern Child 

The Old Batch 

The Only Child 

The Runaways 

The Unnecessary Sex 

Through Fire to Fame 

Those Happy Days 

The Tightwad 

Tiny Hands 

Two Little Vagabonds 

An Unlucky Suitor 

The Usual Way 

The Valley of the Moon 

The Way Back , . 

The Way of a Woman s Heart 
What Might Have Been 
When Her Idol Fell 
When My Lady Smiles 
When Rubin Came to Town 
When We Were Twenty-one 
Where Happiness Dwells 
Which Shall It Be? 

The Wolf-Man 

The Woman Who Dared 

A Chase by Moonlight 

The Accomplice 

Across the Great Divide 

The Wood Nymph 

Dizzy Heights and Daring Hearts 

The Death Lot 

Lydia Gilmore 

Madame Butterfly 

The Rack 

The^OUher Side of the Door 

The Unknown 

The Labyrinth 

How Molly Made Good 

The Great Pearl Tangle 

A Dignified Family 

An Eavesdropper 

Affinities 

After the Storm 

A Game of Love 

A Girl and Two Boys 

The Agony of Fear 

A Healthy Neighborhood 

A Maid and a Man 

Man and His Money 

A Man’s Way 

A Message through Flames 
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A Midas of the Desert 
A Misplaced Foot 
A Mixup in Males 
And He Never Knew 
An Honest Young Man 
An Idyll of the Hills 
An Image of the Past 
An Independent Woman 
A Girl Who Dared 
A Happy Pair 
A Night’s Adventure 
An Unlucky Suitor 
A Peach and a Pair 
A One Night Stand 
A Question of Courage 
Little Women 
A Rural Romance 
A Shriek in the Night 
As It Happened 
At the Edge of Things 
At the Hour of Eleven 
At the End of a Perfect Day 
Autumn Love 
A Will and a Way 
Before and After 
Big Brother Bill 
Brass Buttons 

The Brave Deserve the Fair 
Caught in the Act 
A Chasm 

The Child of the Desert 

The Clause of Greed 

Coincidence 

Dad and the Girls 

The Children of the Forest 

Comrades 

Courage 

A Day on the Force 
A Deed of Daring 
The Desert Sting 
Destiny's Night 
The Elder Brother 
An Equal Chance 
The Escort 

The Eternal Feminine 

The Family Divided 

From the Shadows 

From the Flames 

Gentleman of Nerves 

The Good Old Summertime 

The Great Game 

Her Choice 

Courage and the Man 

The Cross in the Desert 

Her Easter Hat 

Her Return 

Brother Officers 

The Hired Girl 

His First Performance 

His Last Deal 

The Idlers 

In a Difficult Position 

In Fear of His Past 

His Last Trick 

His Sister’s Kiddles 

The House Maid 

The Influence of a Child 

In the Heart of the Hills 

In the Midst of the Wilds 

In the Open 

In the Valley 

It Was Like This 

Into the Dark 

Just Kids 

The Leading Lady 

Lest We Forget 

The Proof 

Producing & Nation’s Pride 
The Pipe Dream 
A Pious Undertaking 
Other Man’s Wife 
Other People’s Business 
Peanuts and Bullets 
A Pair of Prodigals 
$1,000 Reward 
Officer Henderson 
O’Flanagan’s Luck 
Nearly a Bride 

Mrs. Randolph’s New Secretary 
A Modern Othello 
Modern Enoch Arden 
The Merchant of Venice 
Matty’s Decision 
The Magic Note 


Lost In Mid-Ocean 

The Lost Diamond 

The Lilliputian’s Courtship 

Just Jim 

The Jilt 

In Tune 

In the Vale of Sorrow 

In the Hour of Temptation 

In Old Mexico 

In a Difficult Position 

A Hot Finish 

Her Three Mothers 

High Spots on Broadway 

The Greyhound 

God Is Love 

The Happier Man 

The Double Shadow 

Cousin Billy 

The Circular Path 

Broncho Billy and the Land 

Cartoons in the Seminary 

The Call of Motherhood 

Business Rivals 

Awakening of Donna Isolla 

A Skin Game 

An Eleventh Hour Performance 

A Duel at Dawn 

A Circus Romance 

The Red Virgin 

The Rajah’s Sacrifice 

Queering Cupid 

The Pride of Jemico 

The Pitfall 

Peggy Lynn Burglar 

A Paradise Lost 

The Other Train 

On the Job 

Old Mother Grey 

Naughty Henrietta 

The Murdoch Trial 

Me an’ Bill 

The Man Who Did Not Dla 

A Message from Mars 

The Man Trail 

Love’s Railroad 

In the Nick of Time 

Hunting a Husband 

Probation 

Queen of Hearts 

The Real Impostor 

Pearls of the Baltic 

The Parasite 

The Outlaw’s Revenge 

One Summer’s Sequel 

Oh, Baby! 

The Octopus 

The Mystic Ball 

Mismated 

Mary Magdalene 

Love on an Empty Stomach 

The Little Engineer 

Kronstadt 

Justice or Love 

Izzy’g Night Out 

In the Ranks 

Her Answer 

Gypsy Love 

Going to the Dogs 

Frontier Mother 

Eyes That See Not 

Du Barry 

Dirty Face Dan 

A Cute Little Bear 

Cohen’s Luck 

Caught In & Flue 

Bobby’s Medal 

Ben Bolt 

Applied Romance 

A Matter of Seconds 

A Fortune In Pants 

A Crook's Sweetheart 

Prisoner of Zen da 

The Politicians 

A Perilous Chance 

Outwitting Dad 

The Net of Deceit 

No Release 

Miss Gladys' Vacation 
Loyalty 

Love Knows No Law 
A Knight of Trouble 
The Joining of the Oceans 
It’s Very Trying 
His Hour of Manhood 
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T IIIS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of Photoplay Magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are eager to serve you. but 
don’t ask foolish questions : don't ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. Write on 
one side of your paper only; put your name and 
address on each page: always sign your name, but 
give a title' for use in the magazine. Your 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
as possible. Don’t send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
questions. Address your letters to “Questions 
and Answers. Photoplay Magazine, Chicago.” 


Copyright 1916 


J. C. t Buffalo.— The constant aim of this 
department is absolute accuracy in all information 
supDlied tue readers of Photoplay Magazine, and 
we bad every reason to suppose we were correct 
in our statement that Francis X. Bushman was 
unmarried. Such was the information given by his 
representatives when asked the question. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that Mr. Bushman is married to 
a non-professional and has Beveral children. 
Thomas Meighan is not married to Blanche Ring, 
but to her sister Frances Ring, also a well known 
actress of the “legitimate” stage, Blanche Ring 
lielng the wife of Charles Winninger, a “legitimate * 
actor. 


M. P., Nogales, Ariz., and E. L., Biddleford, 
Mb.—W illiam COurtleigh. Jr., has returned to New 
York Citv from bis California filming but may be 
addressed at the Pathe Exchange. Marguerite 
Courtot is an American of French descent, and 
may be addressed at the Gaumont Jacksonville 
studio, where she is playing this winter. 


M. G., Baltimore. —Beverly Bayne was born in 
Minneapolis twenty-two years ago but came to 
Chicago when very young. Carlyfe Blackwell may 
be addressed in care of the World Film Corpora¬ 
tion’s New York office: he is married to a non¬ 
professional. In order to secure work as a moving 
picture player you must make personal application 
at one of the studios and convince the employment 
manager that his company would secure a person 
who can act if he hired you. Application by letter 
is time wasted. 


L. F. G., Methune, Mass. —Anna Little Is play¬ 
ing in the same company with Jack Richardson in 
American films, and since her departure from 
Universal City, Herbert Rawlinson has had Agnes 
Vernon as his “opposite.” Mr. Rawlinson was 
born at Brighton, England, November 15, 1885, and 
has brown hair and blue eyes. 


A. J. W.. Wallace, Idaho. —Pauline Bush began 
her theatrical career in the New York production 
of “Kitty Gray,” starring Julia Sanderson, and 
from New York she went to Oakland. California, 
where she played in the Liberty Theatre stock 
company. Later, while visiting in Los Angeles, 
she met a director of the American studio and was 
engaged to play leads in their films. Robert 
Mantell (Robert Hudson) was born in Irvine. Scot¬ 
land, In 1854, and began playing Shakespearean 
roles when sixteen years of age, as Polonius In 
Hamlet. He is noted for his Shakespearean por¬ 
trayals, and Is now being seen in “The Unfaithful 
Wire,” adapted from “Vendetta.” by the Fox Com¬ 
pany, and “The Green Eyed Monster,” opposite his 
wife, Genevieve Hamper. 


E. B. M., Boulder, Colo. —The Answer Man re- 

f dies to questions only through the columns of 
'hotoplay Magazinb as it has been found imprac¬ 
ticable to answer by letter. Do not enclose remit¬ 
tances of any sort as this service is entirely 
gratuitous and willingly afforded any reader of 
Photoplay, whether a subscriber or not. Mae 
Marsh was bom at Madrid, N. Mex., but lived there 
only a short time, when her family removed to 
San Francisco. 


A. F. S., Middleton, N. Y.—There are several 
well known and long established schools of dra¬ 
matic art in New York City and Chicago, and, 
while their courses are expensive, the training they 
give their students is well worth while. They do 
not call themselves “moving picture” schools and 
the instruction covers all phases of dramatic work, 
although of course a person may specialize In 
whatever branch he desires. 


A. H., Petaluma, Calif., and G. F. M., Seattle. 
—Your friend “B” is correct, as Beverly Bayne Is 
unmarried and unrelated to Francis Bushman. 
Never submit a manuscript to more than one film 
company at a time, as you offer it exclusively to 
a company, even though you do not expressly say 
so, and a carbon copy sent to another company 
opens the way for serious complications. 


F. P., Rawlins, Wyo.—Y our letter to Marguerite 
Snow probably went astray as Miss Snow left for 
New York Just about the time you wrote her. 
She is in New York City and should be addressed 
at the Metro office, where we are sure a letter 
sent her will meet a better fate. She has dark 
hair. 


P. B. L., Los Angeles, and L. R. t New York 
City. —-Mae Marsh and Robert Harron receive their 
mail at the Fine Arts Studio in Hollywood, but 
Henry Walthall Is with Essanay In Chicago. Mr. 
Walthall was born in Alabama In 1880. S. Rankin 
Drew is the son of Sidney Drew and his first wife, 
who was well known as a writer under the name 
“George Cameron.” Rankin Drew began his 
theatrical career at a very early age and it is 
interesting to note that, among the numerous 
plays he has appeared in, there have been sev¬ 
eral written by his mother. Regarding release 
time, there is no fixed Interval between the com¬ 
pletion of the film and Its appearance on the 
screen. Many are released as soon as possible, but 
on the other hand the last Farrar film, which was 
photographed while she was in California, will 
not be released for nearly six months after the 
cameras ceased their recording. 
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W. E. T., Columbus, O., and A. B. C., Rome, 
N. Y.—Doris Pawn is at Universal City. William 
Shay is with Fox and may be reached through the 
New York office. Irving Cummings is still trav¬ 
eling and we do not know where he may be ad¬ 
dressed—we will be able to give you an address 
later on. There have been several upheavals at 
the Lubin studio in the last few months and w« 
are unable to give you a definite list of their stock 
company. Several of their players are mentioned 
herein under other initials. 

M. B., Montreal, and R. W., Philadelphia.— 
William Bechtel of Edison films was born in Ber¬ 
lin, but his wife comes from New York City. Both 
may be reached through the Edison studio. Mary 
Miles Minter created the role of Vergie , the title 
role, in “The Littlest Rebel,” when it was brought 
out in the “legitimate” at the Liberty, New York, 
in November of 1911. Dustin Farnum played the 
role of Lieut.-Col. Morrison and William Farnum 
the role of Capt. Herbert Cary. The play was 
from the pen of Edward Peple. 

S. S. S., Chicago. —Marguerite Marsh (also 
known as Lovey Marsh and formerly as Marguerite 
Loveridge) is Mae Marsh’s older sister and was the 
first to go into film work. She was on the stage 
at one time and has played with several film com¬ 
panies. Jane Novak was born in St. Louis in 1896 
and first appeared on the stage in “Polly of the 
Follies,” In 1910, and later in “The Girl From 
Rectors.” Kalem was her first film home, from 
which she went to Vltagraph and thence to Uni¬ 
versal. She is a blonde. 

H. K. W., Joliet, III.—We have no record of 
such a play as you mention and feel sure that 
you are mistaken regarding the same. When did 
you see it, and can you give us some further 
information as to the story or the players? 

M. S. O., St. Louis.—Photoplay Magazine has 
never published an article dealing with animated 
cartoons, such as Col. Heeza Liar, Dreamy Dud or 
Old Doc Yak, but there should be such a story 
before long. These films are made from thousands 
of drawings, outlined by the supervising artist 
and finished in detail by his corps of assistants. 
The most difficult phase of the work is maintaining 
the right perspective, bo that the character will 
not move in a Jerky, unnatural manner, nor 
advance nor recede too rapidly. Several years of 
constant experimenting preceded the cartoon films 
of today and there are only a few artists who 
understand their production. 

J. C., Wayne, Pa., and J. M., St. Paul. —You 
may address Elsie Janls in care of Photoplay 
Magazine and Tom Forman at the Lasky studio. 
Violet Wilkey is the little girl, Flora Cameron, in 
“The Birth of A Nation,’ though this role is 
later played by Mae Marsh, in fact Miss Marsh is 
the whole role. Marguerite Clark will be inter¬ 
viewed in this issue of Photoplay Magazine, so 
we refer you to that story. However, her birth¬ 
day is February 22, and she was born near Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

II. D. F., Youngstown, O., and M. J., Mt. Horeb, 
Wis. —Your questions regarding Sessue Hayakawa 
who played the part of Tori in “The Cheat,” a 
Lasky play with Fannie Ward, are answered in 
the interview contained in this issue. A list of 
actors and actresses of the “legitimate” who are 
playing in the films only a part of the time even, 
would be entirely too long to publish. Practically 
all of the prominent players of the stage have been 
on the screen in the past or are at the present 
time. William Russell should be addressed at the 
American studio; Maude George at Universal City. 
Mae Marsh is unmarried though rumors are 
rampant. 

Eldora, Ia., and A. M. M., Portsmouth. N. H.— 
Owen Moore should be addressed at the Triangle 
studio at Fort Lee, N. J., as both he and Mary 
Pickford have been in the east for some time. They 
have no children. We have noted your requests 
for Art Section portraits and there will undoubt¬ 
edly be one of Eddie Polo and William Tedmarsh 
In the next issue or two. We are always very glad 
to receive suggestions for portraits, as we like to 
know the players who interest our readers. 


L. B., Philadelphia. —William Courtleigh, Jr., 
is the son of William Courtleigh, who Is well 
known in theatrical circles and who was born in 
Guelph, Ontario, In 1867. Courtleigh, Junior, who 
has been playing in “Neal of the Navy.” was born 
in Buffalo, March 8th, 1892, and while filming 
“Neal,” was married to Miss Ethel Fleming, also 
a member of this company. His recent stage ap- 

E earanees have been In “Her Picture.” with Ethel 
larrymore, in "The Nightingale,” and in ‘‘Under 
Cover,” with II. B. Warner. 


K. D., Berkeley, Calif. —The only Blanche 
Sweet story which has appeared in Photoplay 
Magazine in the last year is the Girl on the 
Cover Interview in the April Issue of 1915 and we 
are still able to supply this number. There should 
be interviews with both Blanche Sweet and House 
Peters soon and we suggest you keep watch for 
them. Mary Pickford has stated that she would 
send photographs to persons asking for them, and 
perhaps you might write her in care of Famous 
Players’ eastern office. 


E. F. L., Db Pue, III.—Arnold Daly, whose 
name in private life is Peter Christopher Arnold 
Daly, was born in Brooklyn, October 4th, 1875. 
and he has played on the “legitimate” stage all 
his life. His most notable affiliation was probably 
in the production of George Bernard Shaw’s plays 
in America, especially “Candida.” Tom Santschi 
is with the western Selig studios. 


II. M. R., Spokane, and E. B., Wellsvillb, 
N. Y.— Photoplay Magazine has none of the 
Bathing Pictures for sale and we are unable to 
et them for you. There will be more of these 
right sunbeams next summer. The detective in 
“The Girl Who Might Have Been,” was Harry 
Morey, playing opposite Betty Grey. 


D. J., San Francisco, and R. B. R., Chicago.—■ 
Alice in “Kindling” (Lasky), was Florence Dag- 
mar. Charlotte Walker and ThomaB Melghan 
played the leads and the kindly Mrs. Bates was 
Mrs. Lewis McCord. Florence Dagmar’s picture 
will be in the Art Section shortly. The photo¬ 
graph of Dorothy Gish in the January Art Section 
is from a recent picture and the bow in her hair 
is undoubtedly the cause of your wonderment. 
There is only one piece of music from “The Birth 
of a Nation ’ which you probably will be able to 
purchase, “The Perfect Song” accompanying the 
scene where the Little Colonel proposes to Elsie 
one man. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, will supply 
you at 30 cents per copy. 


A. G. C., Amsterdam, N. Y.—You probably refer 
to Christine Mayo in “The Broken Law,” featuring 
William Farnum and Dorothy Bernard. Mary 
Martin was the other girl who tried to win Far- 
num's love. Mabel Normand will be at Fort Lee 
for some time according to the present Keystone 
plans. Lillian Walker and Wallie Van are both 
with Vitagraph in the east. 

B. D., Mankato, Minn. —We shall be glad to 
give you a Richard Turner picture in the Art 
Section at a very early date. Betty Nansen is not 
playing in films as she returned to Europe several 
months ago, and no announcement of her future 
plans has been forthcoming. 

B. K., Winnipeg. —All of your Mary Pickford 
questions were answered in the last installment 
of the Btory of her career, published in the Feb¬ 
ruary issue of Photoplay Magazine. 

I. L. F., Lakewood, N. J.—Your several interest¬ 
ing letters have been received and Photoplay 
Magazine wants to thank you for them. We 
appreciate letters from our friends very much and 
hope you will keep them up. 

K. W., Grand Junction, Colo. —Winifred King¬ 
ston and Dustin Farnum have been playing in the 
Morosco company and took leading roles Tn “The 
Gentleman From Indiana.” They will probably be 
seen in other coming Moroscos. Dustin Farnum is 
married but not to a player. 
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tarit be discourage 

Retinol Soap 

will improve your skin 


Many and many a girl has a clear, healthy 
complexion today because some friend 
came to her with this sound advice, based 
on her own experience. 

Resinol Soap not only is delightfully 
cleansing and refreshing, but its daily use 
reduces the tendency to pimples, offsets 
many ill-effects of cosmetics, and gives 


nature the chance she needs to make red, 
rough skins white and soft. 

Hands protected by Resinol Soap rarely 
chap or roughen in winter. Used for the 
shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to keep the 
hair rich, glossy and free from dandruff. 

If the skin or scalp is in bad shape, 
through neglect or improper treatment, a 



Resinol Sharing; Stick also 
contains the Resinol medi¬ 
cation, Discri min at ins' 
men appreciate the tvay it 
soothes the face and pre¬ 
vents most shaving- dis¬ 
comforts. Trial on request. 


little Resinol Ointment should at first be 
used with the Resinol Soap, to hasten the 
return to normal conditions. 

Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment arc sold by 
druggists and dealers in toilet t:oods everywhere. 
For a sample of each, free, write to Dept. 18-B, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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M. L. K m Minneapolis. —Your letter was exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, especially the paragraphs telling 
of your visit to “The Birth of a Nation.” The 
“Nation” opened the eyes of the whole world to 
photoplay possibilities. We do not know anything 
about the three Twin City companies you mention 
and if you learn more regarding them we shall 
be pleased to hear from you. We did not see the 
Savage advertising film, “A Romance of Business.” 
but many of these films are interesting if there is 
any sort of story to carry the incidental thread 
of publicity which they wish to give the factory 
or goods they represent. Write us again when 
you are in an equally happy mood. 


F. H. f Pottsville, Pa. —Lou-Tellegen of “The 
Explorer,” and “The Unknown,” both Lasky films, 
became known to American “legitimate” audiences 
through his playing in various Bernhardt produc¬ 
tions. With Mme. Bernhardt he appeared in 
“L’Aiglon,” “Le Proces De Jeanne IVArc,” “La 
Dame Aux Camelias.” “La Sorciere,” "La Femme 
X,” “La Tosca,” (the play, not the opera) ; 
“Sapho,” “Judas,” and “La Samaritaine,” all at 
the Globe Theatre in New York City in December 
of 1910, after which followed a very extended tour 
on the road. On June 19, 1911, he played with 
Bernhardt in “Jean Marie,” and “Sister Beatrice.” 
again at the Globe. Tellegen was born in Amster¬ 
dam and in taking out his first papers to establish 
American citizenship, he gives nis age as twenty - 
eight. He will probably be seen in further film 
productions. 


J. E. F. # Geneva, N. Y.—The Theda Bara inter¬ 
view was published in the September issue of 
Photoplay Magazine, which issue is entirely 
exhausted. However, her portrait appeared in the 
February Art Section and will be among the one 
hundred in “the picture book,” which we shall be 
pleased to send you on receipt of 50 cents if 
you prefer to order it from us direct instead of 
your newsdealer. 


A. D., New York City, and C. McW. f Hamil¬ 
ton, Ont. —Robert Warwick was born in Sacra¬ 
mento, Oct. 9, 1878, and began his professional 
career as a concert singer in 1896. Ills first 
“legitimate” appearance was in “Glad of It,” in 
New York in December of 1903, and among his 
later stage plays is “The Pit.” In private life his 
name is Robert Taylor Bien. 


W. W. W. f Lead, S. Dak.—L ouise Glaum is 
playing at the I nee studios at Santa Monica, one 
of her best Triangles being “The Iron Strain,” 
with Dustin Farnum and Enid Markey. Mabel 
Normand nas forgotten all about her injury and 
is now in New York playing with the rest of the 
Keystone company at Fort Lee, N. J. We shall 
give you another Normand interview before long. 


L. B., Hartford, Conn. —Crane Wilbur of the 
Horsley studios is five feet nine inches in height. 
He is appearing on thq. Mutual programme, one 
of his latest films being “Vengeance is Mine.” 
You ask us about “Marguerite,” but neglect to 
tell us which Marguerite you refer to, so you will 
have to write again. The Creighton Hale-Pearl 
White information is given above. 


H. M„ Reno, Nev.—I t Is so long since we saw 
“A Fool There Was” that we can not answer your 
question, as we do not remember the minor char¬ 
acters. Creighton Hale is not given on the pub¬ 
lished cast, however, though May Allison played 
an important role. H. M. says “Earle Williams 
has a double in Reno, and he is not here for the 
‘cure’ either.” 


D. W., York, Pa., and B. N., Bellingham, 
Wash. —Your Pearl White questions are answered 
above. Florence Lawrence has just returned to 
the screen with Universal, but Arthur V. John¬ 
son’s health will not permit him to play, probably 
not for some time to come. 


K. F., Astoria, Ore. —Lottie Pickford is mar¬ 
ried to a non-professional who is in the automobile 
business, and unknown to the general public. “A 
Woman’s Resurrection” is a studio production 
£aken by Fox in America ; in the cast are most of 
^|eir well-known stock company. 


A. S., Saginaw, Mich. —The Vernon Castles' 
production, “The Whirl of Life,” was taken at one 
of the studios in or near New York and released 
several months ago. Mr. Castle has not been danc¬ 
ing with his wife for some time, as he has been 
studying aviation with the intention, it is said, cf 
returning to England to join that branch of the 
service. In the meantime Mrs. Castle continues to 
dance with another partner. “Mice and Men” and 
“The Foundling” are probably the next Clark and 
Pickford plays that you will see. 1887 is gen¬ 
erally credited as being the year of Miss Clark's 
birth. In “The Rosary” (Sellg), Bruce Wilton 
was Wheeler Oakmau ; Father Ryan, Frank Clark; 
Vera Wallace, Kathlyn Williams; Alice WaUace, 
Gertrude Ryan ; and Brian Kelly , Charles Oary. 
Eleanor, in “The Mating,” was Margaret Thoop- 
son, who in private life is Mrs. Eugene H. Aim. 
the wife of a director at Inceville. Miss Thomp¬ 
son was also s?en in “The Man from Nowbet^* 
“The Cup of Life,” “The Reward,” and on 
Triangle programme in “Aloha Oe,” as the Am er- 
ican sweetheart of the attorney. Willard Mack. 


R. S., Fort Washington, Ta.. and E. J., Web¬ 
ster Grove, Mo. —The Wallle Reid interview is 
over toward the front of the magazine waiting for 
you this month and there are several Interesting 
pictures illustrating it. Pauline Frederick is not 
married at the present time; she was married to 
Frank M. Andrews, an architect, about 1910. We 
can supply you back issues of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine for the months of April, June, August, Octo¬ 
ber, November and December of 1915. and January 
and February, 1916. All other months are entirely 
exhausted. 


J. L. W., Quincy, III.—Darwin Karr of the 
Chicago Essanay studio neither admits nor ’denies 
that he is married, so what can the poor public 
do? There is quite a resemblance between him 
and Francis Bushman on the screen and at times 
It is very noticeable. 


O. D., Springfield. Mass. —Moving pictures 
were first exhibited at the World’s Columbian Ex¬ 
position In Chicago In 1893, by Thomas A. Edison, 
to whom the original patents were issued. You 
must remember that the best things cost money 
and that one can not expect the really big produc¬ 
tions for a dime, nor a guarter, nor for half a 
dollar even. It all depends upon the cost of the 
production and its dramatic worth. Of course the 
lower prices will always prevail for the less expen¬ 
sive films, but such plays as “The Birth of a 
Nation” will command high prices. 


V. L. C., Columbia. Mo.—T heda Bara played 
the title role in “Lady Audley’s Secret” ?Fox), 
Talboys was ClltTord Bruce, Sir Michael Audlcy 
was Warner Richmond, Martin was William Riley 
Hatch ( Bull Presby of “The Plunderer”), the Aus¬ 
tralian was E. R. Knight, and Alicia Audley was 
Catherine Adams. Anita Stewart and Earle Wil¬ 
liams played the leads in “The Awakening” (Vita- 
graph), Jo’8 crippled brother being William Dang- 
man, who will lead in some comedy films for that 
company very soon. Hobart Henley is unmarried, 
and he has been hobbling around on crutches for & 
couple of months as the result of a broken ankle 
sustained in an automobile accident. 


L. E., Rochester. N. Y.. and L. L., Des 
Moines. —-“Grace Cunard” is her name in private 
life as well as on the screen. We know of no 

f >lace where you may procure the “Broken Coin” 
n book form. A'letter would probably reach Lois 
Meredith at the Metro office, but Gwendolyn Pates, 
formerly of Pathe, is playing in Boston this year 
with the Grew-Pates Stock Company. Write Win¬ 
ifred Greenwood at the American western studio. 


J. K.. St. Joseph, Mo., E. L., Westport. Conn.. 
nnd E. V., Maitland, Mo.— Jack and Margot in “A 
Daughter of the Sea” (Equitable) are ClitTord 
Grey and Muriel Ostriehe. The Equitable address 
is given In the Directory and the Shubert com¬ 
pany may be reached through the World Film Cor¬ 
poration. You might write the Famous Players 
regarding a photograph of Hazel Dawn or write 
Miss Dawn personally at the Famous Players’ 
office—we have no pictures of her for sale. 

(Continued on page 152 ) 
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These days physicians prescribe Home Billiards to keep the whole family 
rolling in health ! All that the doctor calls for now is to take his own medicine 
on the Brunswick “ Baby Grand.” This famous home table brings 33 carom 
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Send for our catalog at once, and join this movement for“home preparedness.” 


BRUNSWICK 

Home Billiard Tables 

Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Whether mansion or cottage —there’s a grown man’s 
Brunswick made to fit your home. 

Brunswick “Grand” and “Baby Grand" are made 
of genuine San Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. 

Our “Quick Demountable” can be set up in a jiffy 
anywhere, and taken down quickly when not in use. 

“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as perfect dining 
and library tables when not in play for carom or pocket 
billiards. 

Scientific Qualities 

Every Brunswick is a scientific table with ever-level 
billiard bed, celebrated Monarch cushions—life! speed ! 
and accuracy 1 Why be content with a toy billiard table 
tv hen 10c a day buys a genuine Brunswick ! 


Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 

Complete High Class Playing Outfit included without 
extra cost — Rack, Markers. Balls, Cues, Cue-Clamps, 
Tips, Chalk, expert book of 33 games, etc. 

30-Day Home Trial 

Accept our trial offer and let the Brunswick win 
every member of the family. Factory prices, easy pay¬ 
ment plan and all Brunswick Home Tables shown 
in our handsome color-book —“ Billiards—The Home 
Magnet." It's FREE. Write or mail the coupon today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (51 

Dept. 28R, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Send free, postpaid, your color-book — 
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A., Regina, Sask. Lottie Pickford was inter¬ 
viewed under the title "Pickford the Second,” in 
the June number of Photoplay Magazine and 
William Russell and Charlotte Burton were Art 
Section subjects in September and October of 1915. 


D. L., Toronto. It is said that the ‘‘Diamond 
from the Sky.” cost $800,000 to produce, but that 
is probably high as an estimate. It has been very 
successful as a serial, and is being released on the 
regular Mutual program so that a theater may 
run it on consecutive days if it is desired. In the 
past year Photoplay Magazine’s circulation has 
taken an astounding jump from 110,000 to over 
275,000, one of the most sensational growths the 
magazine business has ever witnessed. There Is no 
diminution in the rate of increase, which means 
that Photoplay Magazine will be able to do even 
more for its readers In the future. 


J. E. D., Brownsville, Tfcx., writes us that 
"Billie Rhodes and Lottie Pickford answered mv 
letters and sent me very beautiful photographs. ’ 
The players are good sort, you can count on that. 
Now supposing that 500.000 people read this (a 
very conservative estimate) and from 1.000 to 
5,000 write for photographs without sending a 
quarter, you can readily understand why even the 
best tempered actors and actresses feel sometimes 
It is a burden. Be sure to do your part! 


T. W. P. R., Comfort, Teqc. “The Birth of a 
Nation,” was produced by D. W. Griffith at the 
Majestic-Reliance studios in Hollywood and at 
various points in and around that city. The 
principal players in "Judith of Bethulia,” were 
Blanche Sweet, Mae Marsh, Lillian Gish, Kate 
Bruce, Henry B. Walthall, Robert Uarron, Harry 
Carey and W. Chrystie Miller. 


J. W. M., Thomaston, Ga. Ford Sterling is a 
Keystone player, and now that he and Fred Mace 
have returned to that company the original ‘Key¬ 
stone Four,” Mabel Normand, Ford Sterling, Fred 
Mace and Mack Sennett are together again. No 
one can give you more authoritative information 
regarding salaries than is to be found in Karl K. 
Kitchen’s article “What They Really Get,” in the 
October number and we refer you to it. 


G., Marietta, Ga., and E. J. C.. New London, 
Conn. Billie Rhodes and Eddie Lyons are with 
the Nestor brand of Universal films, and may be 
addressed at Universal City. Martha Hedman 
appeared in “The Cub,” a Brady-World film and 
there is another play being filmed at the .present 
time, by the Rolfe studios for the Metro program. 
The roles of the doctor and Jed in “Still Waters, 
were taken by Robert Vaughn and Phillip Tonge, 
Marguerite Clark playing the stellar role. Miss 
Clark is with the eastern Famous Players’ studios 
and the garden scenes you refer to were taken at 
the homes of persons who granted the privilege of 
using them for these special pictures. 

I. S. L., Medford, Mass. James Morrison of the 
Vitagraph company was born in Mattoon, Illinois, 
Nov. 15, 1888, being the son of Andrew Morrison 
and Ida Wood Morrison. He went to University 
for awhile and later attended dramatic school, 
Helen Gardner and Tom Powers being in his class. 
He played vaudeville and in various dramatic pro¬ 
ductions for several years prior to joining Vita- 
graph, with whom he will be remembered In “The 
Christian,” “In the Days of Famine,” "Mortmain, 
and “For the Honor of the Crew.” We do not 
know whether Joseph Kaufman and Ethel Clayton 
would send you pictures or not—write them in 
care of Lubin. 


E. O., Quincy, III., and A. G., Allentown. Pa. 
A picture of Tom Moore ? Surely. Yes i“5 eed ,i 
Tom Moore did play in “The White Goddess, 
with Alice Joyce : he took the role of an East In¬ 
dian. Was the “Birth of a Nation,” taken on a 
stage five miles long?” If you wish to consider 
the outdoors around Hollywood as a stage, the 
answer is “Yes,” but no actual stage was used, 
except for interior scenes. Hollywood did the 
rest, except for the Texas cotton fields. A page 
of “Doubles” each month? You must have a 
friend you would like to enter! 

{Continued on paffe 154) 


Valeska Suratt of Terre 
Haute 

(Continued from page pi) 

only great vaudevillian who has gone into 
the movies. She told me, as a soft-footed 
Chinaman in green brought us delectable 
Bronxes, that her motion picture work has 
helped her greatly in vaudeville, and has 
packed her galleries. She said further, 

“I told Mr. Lasky that before he and 
the other photoplay producers got through, 
they would find that they would be depend¬ 
ing on vaudeville for their best talent. 
Vaudeville is crammed with individual 
genius. Every person on the Big Time is 
a highly trained specialist. Unfortunately, 
it is of course apparent that the same can¬ 
not be said of the dramatic stage from 
which the producers are now drawing the 
people whose names they are using to at¬ 
tract the public. Vaudeville is sure to 
dominate the studios eventually.” 

Which was a little new thought for me. 
and—one for you and the movie producers 
too. 

Valeska Suratt is a tall, extremely well- 
dressed woman. In fact, her ability with 
clothes is stupefying. I use the word ad¬ 
visedly. She can “get away” with cos¬ 
tumes that many a woman on Fifth Avenue 
would give three-quarters of her inheri¬ 
tance to be able to wear. Valeska looks 
stunning in them: the average woman 
would be simply inadequate. 

Incidentally, she has no motor car. She 
could have one, if she wanted it; but 
there are two things that stand in the way. 
One is the fact that she is supporting one 
of her sisters’ five children and one child 
of another sister, and loves to do it so well, 
that the motor car idea never appealed to 
her. Then, too, she likes to have everyone 
she can think of to dinner every night, 
and dinners, my dear, particularly in Man¬ 
hattan, are very, very expensive gifts. 

She is a dear, hospitable, lovable woman, 
and she deserves every bit of success, and 
every dollar of money she has made. 

And the most fascinating and charm¬ 
ingly unexpected thing about her is that 
Valeska Suratt is her real name. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 

She appreciates the Bur- 
sort only features—narrowed 
ankle, shaped foot and grad¬ 
ually widened leg, without 
a single seam. 

The “ knit-in” shape is 
wear-proof and wash-proof, 
giving lasting style, fit and 
comfort. 


Made in Regular, Outsize, 
Rib Top,Trunk Top, White 
Sole and White Foot Styles 

Art Silk-Merccrized-Lisle-Cotton 

75c, 50c, 35c, 25c 

Sold in most stores. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us 

Booklet Sent Free 

BURSON KNITTING CO., 

63 Park Street, Rockford, Illinois 

The machines which knit Burson 
Hose to shape without seams 
are patented 
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A. K., Jebsey City, N. J.—You will find a splen¬ 
did picture of Olga Petrova in the Art Section 
of Photoplay Magazine for April. She was born 
in Warsaw. Poland. May 10, 1885, her father 
being English and her mother Polish. She is five 
feet six inches in height and has red hair and 
green eyes. Ten years of stage experience in 
Europe and America preceded her debut in films, 
her screen productions including “Tigress." “The 
Heart of a Painted Woman,’’ “The Vampire,” and 
“My Madonna.” 


D. L. M., Grand Rapids.—“W ill you kindly tell 
me if any of the film companies ever employ girls 
who are slightly lame to take a lame girl s part in 
pictures?" To your question we wish we could 
say “Yes,” but it would not be a truthful answer. 
A player must keep at work pretty much all of 
the time to be of value to a company or to main¬ 
tain proficiency in dramatic work, and the Oppor¬ 
tunities for a person with your handicap would be 
very limited. Such roles are not difficult for any 
actor to take and the regular staff would be far 
better qualified to handle them. We are sorry but 
we do not feel that there would be any chance for 
you to become a player. 


E. L. K., Tarpon Springs. Fla.— Pierre in 
“Serge Panine” (Blograph) was Joseph McDer¬ 
mott. Maurice Costello was born in Pittsburgh in 
1877, and we have no idea whether he has ever 
been in your city or not. Write us at any time. 


W. J. S., Singac. N. J., and F. R., Newark, 
N. J.—We are glad the William S. Hart inter¬ 
view and pictures pleased you, for he is creating 
a newer, bigger and better Western type in mov¬ 
ing pictures and will undoubtedly continue to 
advance in public favor. There will be more about 
him later. There may be a contest for men like 
the “Beauty and Brains Contest," and in case 
there is you will see full announcements of it 
several months later. 


M. B. Y., Pacific, Mo., sends more names of 
players who have sent photographs upon request. 
“I wrote to Mr. Rawlinson, Theda Bara and Mary 
Fuller and each sent me a splendid photograph. 
About a year ago Florence Laliadie answered my 
letter In her own handwriting.” Florence LnBadle 
will probably be Interviewed again in the near 
future, as tne last Photoplay Magazine appear¬ 
ance of this Tbanhouser star was in August of 
1914, when she was “The Girl on the Cover.” 

G. P., Passaic. N. J. —In “The Two Orphans” 
(Fox), Henrietta and Louise were Theda Bara and 
Jean Sothern, Pierre was Herbert Brennon and 
Vaudrey was William Shay. Jacques, whom you 
thought resembled Crane Wilbur, is E. L. Fernan¬ 
dez. This was the first chance Bara has had to 
play a “nice” role and Miss Sothern rather took 
the honors away from her. Herbert Brennon was 
the director. 


F. M., Hollywood. —You evidently missed the 
December issue of Photoplay Magazine, as it con¬ 
tains a very interesting interview with “Lock- 
wood, the Youth,” by K. Owen. If you wish a 
copy we will gladly forward one upon receipt of 
15 cents. Edna Mayo is, as we have stated before, 
unmarried. “The Misleading Lady." a Walthall- 
Mayo play from the Essanay studios. Is now on 
the bills and is very interesting. It is to be 
regretted that the film company did not insert a 
caption Indicating that “Boney's” guards captured 
him by singing the “Marseillaise.” for it was this 
patriotic ruse that brought “Napoleon" from his 
hiding place, as it had many times before. It was 
one of the most amusing points of the stage pro¬ 
duction, and its force is lost in the film version. 


C. L.. Detroit. —You refer to Joyce Ferdon in 
“The Idol,” an American, which role was played 
by Helene Rosson. She may be addressed at the 
American western studio. Ask ns many questions 
as you wish, but of course bear in mind that 
others want to see their own answered ns soon as 
possible. 


A. M. X., Elkhart, Ind., Wapello. I a.— There 
is no name signed to your letters and we can not 
take them up for that renson. We always wish 
to know the person who asks the questions. 


L. S., Washington. —Francis Ford and Grace I 
Cuuard (Universal City) ; Anna Little, Harold I 
Ix»ckwood and May Allison (western American*; 1 
Bessie Barriscale and Charles Ray (Inceville): ' 
Carlyle Blackwell and Vivian Rich (Equitable): 
Helen Holmes (Signal), and William Dun cm | 
* western Vitagraph) will all send you photo¬ 
graphs upon request. Remember, though, not to 
be a sponge—a quarter will usually cover the 
expense. Anita Stewart, Vitagraph office, Brook¬ 
lyn ; Pauline Frederick, Famous Players. New 
York; Francis X. Bushman, Metro, New York: 
Marie Doro, Lasky, Hollywood; Warren Kerrigan, 
and Cleo Madison, Universal City, are the other 
addresses you ask for. There are more Doro pic- I 
tures coming soon. 


N. C. I., NtewBt’BY port. Mass.—'W rite to the 
Moffett Studio. 59 E. Congress St., Chicago, 
regarding a photograph of Francis X. Bushman. 
They will supply you with a first-class profile pho¬ 
tograph for $1.00. 


E. C., Nbiw York City. —House Peters, who is 
being seen In Lubin’s “Great Divide,” is married 
to a former player of the “legitimate.” Sidney 
Drew should be addressed at Metro’s New York 
office, an he has left Vitagraph. 


L. D., Brooklyn. —Hunt up a theatre that is 
handling Universal pictures and ask the manager i 
regarding Clara Horton films that he has booked. I 
or attend and watch for them. Joseph Kaufman 
of the Lubin company has been directing rather i 
than playing for quite awhile. House Peters play¬ 
ing opposite Ethel Clayton in her most recent film. 


H. E. H., Elkhorn, Wis.—T he list of com , 
panics is too long to publish and we refer you to 
any current issue of the trade papers for pro- ' 
gramme affiliations of the various producing com 

F antes. There will be a few more Griffith and 
nee films seen on the Mutual programme. In all | 
probability, as films are never released the moment 
they are completed and Mutual undoubtedly has a 
number of these In stock which they have hold 
over since these two directors transferred their 
activities to Triangle. 


M. I. L. F., Mt’NCiE. Ind.. and E. J., Minneap¬ 
olis. —Address Mary l’ickford at the Famous 
Players’ New York office, as your letter will 
receive more prompt attention in that way. She 
has one sister. Lottie, and one brother. Jack. 
Violet Mersereau is with the Universal company in 
New York City and you should see her in theatres 
running the Universal programme. We do not 
alwnys mention “the quarter” in answers to 
“where can I get a photograph?” because a very 
few of the players say they will make no charge, 
hut to be sure you are not imposing on good 
nature, one should send at least twenty-five cents 
to cover the actual cost. Write us again. 


L. E. T., St. Francis. Kan.—I t Is impossible 
to tell you the actor you mean, as the description 
of the plays alone do not serve to Identify them. 
We reraeml»er the stockade picture but can not 
recall enough about it to trace it down. See if 
you can’t tell us more about the player and his 
plays. 


V. J. C., Windsor. Ont.. and J. E. D.. Browns¬ 
ville, Tex.— Violet Mersereau should be addressed 
at the New York office of Universal. And here is 
some more picture news ; “Billie Rhodes answered 
my letter and both she and Lottie Plckford sent 
me very beautiful portraits.” Billie Rhodes at 
Universal City and Lottie Plckford at the Ameri¬ 
can studio. 


L. C. P., Ottumwa, Ia.. and N. A. B.. Madison, 
Ind. —“The Marriage of Kitty.” featuring Fannie 
Ward and Cleo Ridgley, was the picturization of 
the play by Francis de Croisset and Fred de 
Gresac. but so far as we know it has never been 
published in story form. Address Hazel Dawn 
care Famous Players’ New York office. 


H. S., Bingham;ton, N. Y.—Your Bushman 
question is answered above. Lillian Lorraine 
should be addressed at the Equitable office and 
Tom Moore at Lubin’s in Philadelphia, in whose 
films he Is now appearing. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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% YOURS FOR 3 CENTS A DAY 


O 1910 S. M. 8. Co. 


Pretty Homes 

All Around You are Furnished Here on Credit 


No References 

One home in nine, the country over, ha9 a 
charge account here now.. Your neighbors have 
them. Some of the prettiest homes around you 
are furnished here on credit. 

There is no red tape. When you ask for our 
catalog we open an account. We send a Credit 

Send No Money for a Month 

Try This 9x12 Foot Brussels Rug 


Get acquainted at once with oar easy credit plan and oar 
wonderful bargains. Order right from this paper: pay the 
usual terms of 90c monthly after a month's trial. This Brus¬ 
sels Rus is a fine Oriental pattern in rich colors of green and 
tan. The finest rug for the money ever offered. Has an all- 
wool face with a close and heavy woven back, /ft mt 

Neatly finished. Ha LI Ilk 

No. H4C1716. Size 9x12 feet. Price. 


Card with the catalog. Then order any time 
anything you want. 

A Year to Pay 

We send each article on 30 days* free trial, 
subject to return. If you like it we charge it 
to you, allowing a year to pay. Then save up 
2 or 3 cents daily. Send us a little each month. 
And all the time you are using what you pay for. 

No contract, no security, no interest, no extra 
price. It U just as easy as to buy for cash. 

Novel Prices 

Our prices will astound you. We buy for the 
millions so we buy very low. We save you five 
profits by selling direct. Our prices will average 
one-third less than stores. 

New Book Free— Our Spring: Bargrain Book Is just 
printed. It shows 5,175 thingrs for the home, many in 
actual colors. It costs us §1 per copy, but we send it to 
you free. Send us your name and address. We will 
mail you then this mammoth book with everything: 
known for the home. And your Credit Card will gro with 
it. You must have it—write today. Cut out coupon now. 

Es sure to ask for Book of Spring Styles for Women. 

A Dollar Book "mS 


Silverware Draperies—Linens 


Cameras 
Baby Cabs 
Clocks 


Curtains—Bedding 
Oilcloth, etc. 
Chinaware—Lamps 


Refrigerators 
Sewing Machines 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Carpenters* Tools 
Guos—Kitchen Ware 


Mail.^tern(g 

915 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Pay 3 Cents a Day 


• SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. ( 

915 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail me your Spring Furniture Book. 

Also the books 1 mark below. 

....Stove Book. ....Watches and Jewelry 

....Spring: Styles for Women. 


Address . 

Writo plainly. Give full address. Check which catalogs you want. 
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V J., Grand Jct.. Colo. —Katblyn Williams was 
‘ X) r n j* n Montana, and she played the title 

role In “The Adventures of Kathlvn." John Bruce 
was Tom Santschi; Winnie, Gordon Saekville; Col. 
Ware, Lafayette McKee; Vmballa. Charles Clary. 
The adventures all happened before California 
cameras, the greater part being taken In and around 
Los Angeles, the village being a studio set built 
especially for this serial. Watch for Kathlyn in 
“The Ne’er Do Well." 


L. L„ Minneapolis.— You heard a report that 
John Bunny is dead? We understood that it was 
much more serious than a report and our infor¬ 
mation leads us to believe that it is a historical 
fact. It was Mark Twain who was responsible for 
the “greatly exaggerated” remark. 


V- F. M., St. Loris, and A. A.. Billings, Mont. 
—Courtney Foote has been seen in a number of 
Fine Arts films on the Triangle programme, 
“Crossed Currents," with Helen Ware being a re¬ 
cent play in which he appears. William Russell 
was born in New York City in 1880 and is un¬ 
married. Both Mr. Russell and Lottie Bickford 
appeared in “The Diamond From The Sky." and 
may be addressed at the American studio at 
Santa Barbara. Miss Bickford was born in 1895 
in Toronto. 


1 . G., Denver. —Jack Bickford was with the 
Mutual films for about a year and Is playing iu 
Selig productions at present. Lottie Bickford has 
not been filmed since "The Diamond From The 
Skv." Irving Cummings was with Bathe for about 
two years but he did not appear in "The Perils 
of Pauline."- 


T. B. A.. New York City, and J. W. L., To¬ 
ronto. —Theda Bara might send a photograph if 
you addressed her at the Fox western studio, 
although she has never made an announcement 
regarding pictures. Certainly it would do no harm 
to write her and find out. The same is true of 
Lillian Lorraine, who may be addressed at the 
Equitable office in New Y'ork City. 


R. D.. - Montreal.— The next Farrar play 
(Lasky) following “Carmen" is "Temptation." and 
later you will see “Maria Rosa," with Wnllv Reid 
playing opposite Miss Farrar, Mary Bickford’s 
Imp engagement at the time she married Owen 
Moore preceded her Famous Players’ contract, and 
"Caprice” was a Famous Player release. Earle 
Williams is thirty-five and unmarried ; Anita Stew¬ 
art will be twenty-one this month. Mr. Williams 
and Miss Stewart are no longer playing opposite: 
Richard Turner is her leading man and Mr. Wil¬ 
liams is working on another serial for Vitagraph, 
announcements of which will be made later 


R. L. S.. Richmond. Victoria, Australia.— 
You are a long way ofT to write us just to express 
your appreciation and we thank you for your kind 
words. We trust that the future Issues may be 
even more interesting than those which have gone 
before. 


N. E. W., Atlanta.— "The Black Box" probably 
will never be re-issued, although Universal mav 
see fit sometime to show’ it again. We do not 
have the present address of your friend and w T e 
suggest that you write him at Universal City, 
with the request that your letter be forwarded. 


V. C. M., Minneapolis. —Mary Bickford is five 
feet three; Marguerite Clark, five feet tw T o: Bev¬ 
erly Bayne five f«*et four and Enid Markey five 
feet tw’o and a half. Y'our Bushman question also 
is answered above. 


H. M. L.—Hazel Daw’n is five feet, four and one- 
half inches tall, has hazel eyes and very blonde 
hair. Pauline Frederick is about five feet five 
and has dark brow T n hair. Miss Dawn is an Ogden, 
Utah, girl, while Miss Frederick is a Bostonian. 


A. R., F. K., H. P.. A. G.. and E. W., Beacon, 
X. Y., write: “Won’t you please, please publish a 
good long interview with Tom Forman? That 
was a splendid picture you gave us In the Decem¬ 
ber issue and one of us has cut it out and framed 
It. We call it ‘The Smiler.’" (What can you 
do in a case like that!) 


M. C., Memphis, says Photoplay Magazine Is 
read by every member of his family even to the 
smallest ones "who read the pictures." Everybody 
understands the picture language! Mabel Nof- 
mand is not related to Carlyle Blackwell nor is 
Romalne Fielding married. Some Bryant Wasb- 
Imrn pictures will appear before long; watch for 
them. 


M. M. M., Montreal. —"Say what you please 
there’s no one in the movies to compare with 
Pauline Frederick." And since M. M. M. also 
asks her address, we surmise that “Polly" Fred 
crick is about to hear from one of her Montreal 
admirers. Write her in care Famous Players Film 
Co. at the New Y'ork office. 


L. D.. Nashville. Tknn. — "Should an author 
protect his scenario by a copyright before submitting 
it to the film companies?’ Numerous persons ask 
this question every month and the only answer is 
that no Act of Congress provides the means. In or¬ 
der that a copyright may be obtained the plav must 
have l>een produced, so that sections of the film 
may is? deposited with the Register of Copyrights, 
or it must be printed as a l»ook or pamphlet so 
that printed copies may be deposited for reference. 
In all probabilities, however, it saves scenario 
writers a good deal of money, as the dangers be¬ 
setting a manuscript on its journeys are largely 
imaginary. Such a bill has been Introduced at this 
Congress. 


S. P., Greensboro. X. C.—Crane Wilbur is 
playing with the Horsley Company which releases 
through the Mutual programme. Pearl White with 
Bathe. Theda Bara is with Fox and has joined 
their California company for the winter. She is 
unmarried. In "Lillian s Husbands," the girl is 
Lillian Walker. Donald Hall is her guardian and 
Joe Halpin is the man w’hom she tells her guardian 
is her husband. Photoplay Magazine does not 
publish a list of the scenario wants of the various 
film companies as it is impossible to do so with 
any degree of accuracy. Announcements appear 
in this department and in Captain Peacocke’s 
"Hints on Photoplay Writing" from time to time. 


B. K.. Bristol, Tenn. —Helen Holmes made sev¬ 
eral films, after leaving Kalem. which have been 
released on the Universal programme, but she and 
her husband, J. P. McGowan, and Leo Maloney 
are with the Signal Film Company which is turn¬ 
ing out thrillers for Mutual, the present series 
being entitled "The Girl and the Game.” We do 
not know of any such company as you name. 


G. G. D.. Peoria, III. — Farrar is pronounced 
w T ith the accent on the last syllable, the **a‘s" be- 
.ing broad as in “are." 


J. R. A.. Baltimore. —Charlie Chaplin- is an 
Englishman, though he w T as born in France while 
ids parents were touring the Continent in vaude¬ 
ville. AI Ray. who is said to be a director of 
the National Film company of Baltimore, was in 
vaudeville for a time and later with several com¬ 
edy companies. "The Barber’s Itch." and “The 
Bartender’s Romance," are two of his high-sound¬ 
ing productions. 


W. M. H., New Braunfels, Tex.—‘T he Star of 
the North" may be produced as a film at some 
future time, but It is not being filmed now’ nor 
have any plans been made to have it picturized. 
It is merely a fanciful story of the great North¬ 
west. If it is filmed we will give you full details. 


C. I>. W., Brooklyn. —While we advise von not 
to try film work, still if you must we shall refer 
you to the list of studios in the Directorv given 
In this Department. Henry B. Walthall (Chicago 
Essanay) was born in 1880: Charles Ray in 1891. 
We thank you for your complimentary remarks. 


M. S. P.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Dr. Ramsay in 
“Still Waters." with Marguerite Clark, was Robert 
Y’augbn : the mule was Sally Ann herself. In 
“The Ghost Breaker” M'arren Jarris, the Ameri¬ 
can. was II. B. Warner. Most of the players you 
mention are not under long time contracts but 
play with whatever company will pay them enough 
to command their services for certain pictures. 


{Continued on page 158) 
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or down? 


H ERE is your future charted for you, based on the 
actual average earnings of trained and untrained men. 

Which way will you go? You’ll either go up, through training, to a posi¬ 
tion that means good money and more comforts as the years go by, or 
you’ll go down, through lack of training, into the ranks of the poorly paid. 


It rests entirely with you which way you go. You can make or break your 

own future. And now is the time to . _ — — our our Man*-— —» 

decide. Not next year, not next month, j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS j 
but now. You can go up if you want to. Box 6453 . scranton. pa. 

You can get the training that will com- *3“* SSj^hlchTSS^. ,or,h * j 

mand a trained man s salary. The Inter— J nincnuciL eisuhs p advertising man 

national Correspondence Schools have ;USEoS’RuLun* ; 
helped hundreds of thousands of men to • ;f£E£tK>MBxfMt ;illustrator”*'* 

qualify for advancement. Let them show -I22£5 K?L,t^. 

you how you can prepare yourself, in | -gRj&Sok : 

your own home, for the position you | jS ui'SoSKho^ISsiSrer ■ Smdbngush 

want in the work you like best. - nSnoSSi ehmSSe*” -cS^SnSchooisaMM 

At least, find out what the I. C. S. can I " Contractor Md Builder \ ASSSinLTlSjE^ 

do for you, by marking and mailing this | : : S2£S^£1upt 

coupon. It will be the first step upward. - "* 5 ™"® - g«~ 

Choose your future from this list, then Dsalesmanship da.*. Repairing ai**- 

get this coupon into the mail today. I Name - 


] ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
1 Electric Car Running 
I Electric Wiring 
. Telephone Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
, Machine Shop Practice 
. Gaa Engineer 
| CIVIL ENGINEER 
. Surveying and Mapping 
j MINE KOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
. Metallurgist or Proepector 
| STATIONARY ENGINEER 
. Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
, Contractor and Builder 
, Architectural D ra fts ma n 
Concrete Builder 
. Structural Engineer 
. PLUMBING ANDBEATDTG 
Sheet Metal Worker 
j SALESMANSHIP 


1 ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer end Typist 
. Cert. Public Accountant 
, Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
; GOOD ENGLISH 
. Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mall Cleric 
' AGRICULTURE 
I POULTRY RAISING 
. Textile Overseer or Sopt 
. Navigator Q Spanish 

. Chemist _ Gemma 

.AUTO RUNNING „ Preaeh 

J Aote Repairing Q Italian 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6453. Scranton, Pa. 
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A Employer. 
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House Peters and Page Peters are not related, 
and we wish to correct this erroneous Impression 
which has prevailed heretofore, llenry B. Wal¬ 
thall's wife was Isabel Fenton, who formerly 
played in the “legitimate,” though at present she 
is out of dramatic work entirely. 

K. B. C., Jackson, Mich. —In the Directory 
which appears each month in this department the 
proper offices to send manuscripts to are indicated 
by an asterisk (*), though we do not vouch for 
the fact that any of the companies mentioned are 
in the market, unless there has been special men¬ 
tion of the fact. Remember the brief snappy 
synopsis which should accompany your manu¬ 
script, the first page in fact, that introduces your 
story to the editor. This is absolutely necessary 
in order that your scenario may receive proper 
attention. 


B. A., Brooklyn. —The Walthall interview 
was published in the July issue of Photoplay 
and this issue, too, is completely sold out. There 
will undoubtedly be another soon. Have you seen 
the Little Colonel in “The Misleading Lady,” 
with Edna Mayo? It is the best Essanay he has 
done. 


D. A. W.. Norwalk, Conn. —William Duncan 
and Myrtle Gonzalez played the principal roles in 
Vitagraph's “Chalice of Courage, Robert Vaughn 
and Marguerite Clark in Famous Players’ "Still 
Waters,” and Marshall Nellan and Mary Pickford 
in “Madame Butterfly,” 


II. E. H„ Sopth Bend. Ind., and E. W., Plain- 
field. N. J.—Marguerite Clark is unmarried and 
is playing with the Famous Players in New York, 
where she may be addressed. Garry McGarry of 
the Vitagraph company was born in Franklin. Pa. r 
October 17, 1889, and played for several years in 
operatic and dramatic productions before* becom¬ 
ing an actor of the screen. Mary Anderson of 
Vitagraph is with the western studio. Irene Fen¬ 
wick is playing In “The Song of Songs” on the 
£o*id. but a letter sent her In care of George 
Kleine’s New York office will probably reach her. 
Edna Mayo and Bryant Washburn may be reached 
at l.”o3 Argyle St., Chicago, the Essanay studio. 


M. E. R., Peoria, and W. S., Montreal. —Har¬ 
old Ix>ckwood played opposite Marguerite Clark 
in “Wildflower, so your argument is easily set¬ 
tled. Burr McIntosh, Max Figman, Lolita 
Rol>ertson, Elizabeth White, and Bessie Wharton 
are all playing at the Wharton studios at Ithaca. 
N. Y. These, of course, are only a few of their 
company. 


J. G., Poplar Bluff, Mo.— The volcanic erup¬ 
tion in “Neal of the Navy” was the picture of 
one that took place some time ago, and which was 
worked into tne play as part of the film-story. 
It was very real. “Neal of the Navv” was pro¬ 
duced by the Balboa company at Long Beach, Cal¬ 
ifornia, and at nearby points, as the scenario 
required. 


B. K., Frederick, Okla. —All of your questions 
are answered elsewhere in this issue of Photo¬ 
play Magazine, either in the Questions and 
Answers or In the other editorial pages. 


H. D. E., Evart, Mich. —There*probably will bo 
more “Houses They Are Born In” In later issues 
of Photoplay and we shall try to include the 
Chicago studios of Selig, Essanay and American. 
Harold Lockwood did not appear in “The Scales 
of Justice.” as it was an Ince film, and Walter 
Edwards. Clara Williams. Barney Sherry and 
Frank Borzage played the principal roles. 


M. B. V., Benton Harbor, Mich. —Sell Brent, 
in “The Bargain,” a five-reeler produced by Ince. 
was Clara Williams, who is now being seen in 
Ince-Triangle plays. She may be addressed at 
Inceville. William Hart. Frank Burke, Barney 
Sherry and James Dowling were the other mem¬ 
bers of the cast. 


E. R.. Montreal. —Your Creighton Hale ques¬ 
tions are answered under another set of initials 
and we are sure you will not mind referring to 
them there. Randall in “The Destroyer,” is 
Edmund Cobb. 


J. R. M., Albemarle. N*. C.—Since the old 
Crystal days Chester Barnett has been with the 
World Films and he has traveled from comedy to 
villainy. His most recent film is “The Rack.” 
which features Alice Brady as the innocent victim 
of his scheming. Barnett being shot, very prop¬ 
erly, in the midst of his work. Pearl White has 
been with Pathe ever since leaving Crystal. 


O. II., New York City. —“The Garden of Lies" 
appeared in story form in the March Issue of 
Photoplay Magazine, but no copies are left. 
However, you can secure the book from your local 
newsdealer, as it is published by Grosset Sc Dun¬ 
lap. New York. Whenever books of any sort arc 
desired turn to your newsdealer, as he will always 
get them for you very gladly. 


C. R. H.. Stoughton, Mass.— We should think 
that you would be interested in the stage if yonr 
aunt created the role of Aunt Mathilda in the 
original production of “The Old Homestead.” for 
it gives you traditions to live up to. However, 
we all have our preferences. Mildred Marsh mav 
be reached at the Majestic-Reliance studio. You 
have probably seen her in various Mutual films, 
and your failure to recognize her is probablv doe 
to the fact that she does not resemble Mae Marsh 
to any great extent, her face being much more 
round and impassive than her younger sister's. 
Probably milk was not used In the lacteal scene 
you mention, because milk costs money and lots of 
it In California, and furthermore. It is w’hite 
Instead of yellow, advertisements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and white halates the pictures 
lwtdly. Mutual pictures are not shown with the 
other programme mentioned as a rule, doe to the 
fact that the programmes are too expensive to 
carry simultaneously in one theatre. One can't 
expect all the good things for a dime! 


A. B.. Rugby. N. Dak.—“T he Romance of 
Elaine” has never been published in book form so 
far as we know, though It ran serially in a great 
many newspaper* at the time the film was first 
shown. Always refer to your newsdealer regard¬ 
ing books you wish to purchase, as he will get 
them for you if he does not have them in stock. 
In “The Romance of Elaine” Arnold Daly was on 
the road during the early filming and he did not 
play the part of The Mysterious Mr. X untii 
this gentleman's identity was disclosed toward 
the end of the series. We are inclined to believe 
the other player was Paul Evarton. 


W. S. M., Peoria. —Fay Tlncher played the role 
of Clco In “The Battle of the Sexes,” a Griffith 
production, and after playing comedy parts for a 
year or so is now with the Griffith branch of 
Triangle and you will see her In “Don Quixote” 
with DeWolf Hopper. 


P. F. McG., Rockford, III.—Whisky, wine or 
beer is not used in drinking scenes in films. Act¬ 
ing is just as serious work as any other profes¬ 
sion or business and liquors can not be used by 
players while working any more than business men 
can use them during office hours. Most anyone 
can stand the strain of a cigarette for the few 
seconds necessary for the taking of that special 
portion of a picture. There Is no home work 
that you can do to prepare you for acting: the 
best thing ‘one can do, other than playing with a 
stock company or attending a dramatic school, is 
to studiously watch the photopluys offered in the 
theatres. 


B. T. II., East St. Louis. — Rosanna Danford 
in “The Girl of Yesterday" was Frances Marion. 
Mary Pickford playing the title role. Why don’t 
you write Dorothy Gish herself at the Fine Arts 
studio, about a photograph? We have heard of no 
plans for a studio in your city but such a com¬ 
pany may be organizing. 


J. S.. Portland. Ore. —Forrest WInant plays 
the role of Paul Martin in “The Brink.” a Mutual 
masterpiece, but we do not have a list of his 
other films. He was born In New Y’ork City. Feb. 
*21. 1888. and he has played continuously on the 
stage since his debut in “The Coming of Mrs. 
Patrick.” at Madison Square, New York, in No- 
venilier of 1907. We do not know David Powell's 
plans. 


(Continued on page 162 ) 
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See HENRY B. WALTHALL and 
EDNA MAYO each week for 15 weeks 
in the great $250,000 photoplay series 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 

author of "WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY’ 


Henry B. 
Walthall v 

The famous hero 
of "The Birth of 
a Motion", ~The 
Raven ”, and other 
great films , is the 
hero of The 
Strange Cate of 
Mary Page. 


Motion Pictures by 


Before you see the films in your favorite 
theatre, read this great mystery serial in 
the current number of The Ladies’World— 
10 cents at all newsdealers.» 


THE LADIES' WORLD 


SIX BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS FREE—Write on margin below, your name 
and address and name of theatre in which you desire to see Mary Page. Tear 
off and mail to The Fadin' World, J \ew York. I T~e will tend you 6 beautiful 

photo postcards of Mr. Walthall and Miss Mayo in costume. 
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Gertrude trudged resolutely. If ever in 
a pampered and ease-loving life she had 
determined to accomplish a purpose, it was 
now. Warned in advance of the hardships 
to be expected; she faced them doggedly. 
Aware that her presence in the party was 
unwelcome, and that she had forced its - 
acceptance with deceit, she realized that 
she could look for neither help nor sym¬ 
pathy from the Magregors. 

In moments when the thrashing gee-pole 
did not claim all her attention. June 
thought with dull passiveness of the future. 

What would be the effect on events and 
their lives of this woman’s arrival at 
Graphic Camp? At least it would swiftly 
and finally end her doubt, suspense and 
pain, she conceded—a barren comfort. 

Strangely, her thoughts were not for her¬ 
self, but for the man she loved. June’s 
own experiences with Gertrude had re¬ 
vealed the hidden tragedy of Paul’s life 
even while they had restored her faith in 
his fundamental honor, and she could un¬ 
derstand now the moments of dark depres¬ 
sion that had gripped him so often during 
their early acquaintance. And this woman 
would reopen and continue that volume of 
his life that he had closed forever! 

She imagined Gertrude’s descent upon 
the camp, and with a kind of prophetic 
vision saw her moving through its busy 
harmony like an embodied Discontent, the 
inevitable foam of trouble seething in her 
wake. 

And what would it all bring her,— June? 
She did not know, but she faced the event 
with a courage strong with faith and hope, 
and most of all. love. Life presented a 
bitter and inexplicable aspect to her that 
day, strangely different from the innocent, 
girlish face of six months before, so far had 
June travelled and so much had she lived 
since then. 

Gertrude, because speech was dangerous, 
had to be content with pluming herself 
silently upon her success. I )uring that long 
night vigil in the Stellar Camp, she had 
earnestly sought the course of action which 
would yield her the most, and had finally 
decided that it lay in return to her husband. 
Her recent defeat of the Magregors added 
much to her satisfaction. 

These matters occupied her thoughts for 
the first hour. Then, panting after a long, 
heavy climb she paused for breath on the 


crest of a hill. Instantly the sledge had 
glided past her and she was in its wake 
with distance steadily widening between 
them. Jim, the dogs, and June went on 
without an instant’s pause. Steadily, mo¬ 
notonously. without haste, they pushed on 
at their unchanging pace, a pace that, 
though it held something in reserve, ate up 
the miles like the lope of a wolf. They 
could and would maintain this pace for 
days. 

Gertrude ran a few yards to catch up 
again. Then she noticed that the snow be¬ 
hind the sledge was smoother and harder- 
packed than the unbroken trail beside the 
gee-pole, and did not push up to her 
former position. But even here she was 
breathing hard and glowing with the vio¬ 
lent exercise. 

Presently muscles long unused commenced 
to send out their first signals of distress. 
Her snowshoes occasionally crossed, caus¬ 
ing her to stumble. A particularly care¬ 
less step and she fell prone, but the next 
instant was up, with a laughing sally at 
her clumsiness. 

The others apparently had not heard. 
Already they were ten yards ahead. No 
one had hesitated,—had even looked 
around. On they went, doggedly, at that 
steady", killing pace. 

As she ran again to overtake them, Gert¬ 
rude experienced a flash of anger. Didn’t 
they know she wasn’t used to this sort of 
thing? They might at least make allow¬ 
ances ! Then she recalled her difficult posi¬ 
tion and. setting her teeth, plodded on. 

AT last, when she felt that she must 
*Vest or fall down in her tracks, the 
factor looked at his watch and spoke 
sharply to the dogs. They halted at once, 
and Jim Albert turned back for the first 
time since the start. Evidently it was noon. 
The Indian at once commenced to chop 
wood for the fire while June loosened the 
pack on the sledge. Gertrude, arriving a 
few seconds after the halt, summoned a 
smile and sank down in the snow beside the 
sledge too tired to speak. 

“Only half an hour.” said the factor. 
“We don’t make much headway in this go¬ 
ing.” Then, turning to his guest with per¬ 
functory courtesy. “Feeling all right, Mrs. 
Temple ?” 

“Oh, fine!” she replied, gallantly. Then, 
(Continued, dh^\6ij 
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faint with the mortal hunger that accom¬ 
panied her exhaustion, suggested: “But 
say, don’t you want to use some of the grub 
I brought? You might find it kind of a 
change.” 

Magregor hesitated. 

“Why,—yes,” he acceded, though we 
haven’t time to eat much. June, ye might 
open that bag.” 

The girl untied the string at the neck, 
and reaching in her hand pulled out an ob¬ 
ject at "which she stared in perplexed won¬ 
der : It was a can wrapped in fancy paper, 
upon which one significant word stood out 
boldlv. It was 

TRUFFLES. 

June sat rigid for an instant, undecided 
whether to laugh or cry, the thing was so 
hopeless and yet so characteristic. Gert¬ 
rude watched her in pleased expectancy. 

Then the girl tried again, and this time 
brought out a bottle of olives, the liquor of 
which had frozen and burst the glass. 

An awful silence fell as she proceeded to 
empty the sack. Worthless article after 
worthless article followed until at the end 
the only supplies of any value were a loaf 
of bread and two tins of meat. Obviously 
at the first chance Gertrude had done her 
best to enlarge the poverty-stricken diet 
of her benefactors. 

Magregor, only too well aware of what 
this pitiful display meant to them all, did 
not speak for a moment. Then he said in 
an even voice: 

“Throw all that stuff away except the 
bread and meat. I’m afraid of it, and it 
weighs too milch even to carry. And Jim, 
this cuts us down so much we can’t eat this 
noon. Boil tea.” 


(To be continued) 


CROCHET BOOK 





Contains 147 illustrated lossons with now 
<l«al«r» by Virginia Snow. To introduce 
now JAPSILK Cordonoy bent hard twirtcd. 
mcrcerir* «1 Croc hot Cotton, wo will mailfroo 
and pontpaid Colllngbourne's Encyclopedia 
of Art Noodlowork to any lnd\ »rnHing 
10c, in idlvcr or stamps, for a sample ball. 

JAPS ILK 

comes in White and Ecru—sizes. 1. 3. 6. 10. 

- — J 16. 20. 30. 40. 60, 60. 70. 80. 100; also in u l 

leading colors - mlmm. 6 80 and 60. Crochet Book 
** — eont-ins ma^v original ideas in Crocheting, Tatting 

■na Embroidery. Also list of 26 free premiums. Bend today. 
COLLINOBOUWNE MILLS. Dept. 43. ELGIN, ILLINOIS 



He First Notices 
Your Complexion 

That is the thing that decides a wo¬ 
man’s beauty — her complexion. That 
I is why you should be particular, very 
particular about the powder you use. 

Does it simply show the powdered 
face or does it mean a fine complexion? 
Is it a real aid to skin beauty or is it 
but an added complexion woe? 

There are powders and powders, but 
you will find that the thousands of 
beautiful women to whom complexion is 
not a problem use 

Carmen 

Complexion 

Powder 


g 


s 


Ily 

wder. Not a ‘ 


from any other 
a “make-up” in any sense, 
ut a genuine BEAUT1FIER. Refresh¬ 
ing— restoring — refining. Transforms 
the muddy, colorless, rough-tissue com- 
lexion into one of apple-blossom beauty, 
rotects and preserves the freshness 
and bloom of a delicate skin. 

It is not sufficient that a powder look fine in the 
box or feel fine between the finders. The test is 
on the face! Does it show powder? Does it rub 
or blow off? Does it fail under perspiration? 
Does it fail under strong electric light or glaring 
sunlight? One trial of CARMEN will convince 
you that it measures up to every possible test. 

50c Everywhere 
WHITE, PINK, FLESH, CREAM 
The Scent It Dainty 

Our “On Trial” Offer 

Purse size box and mirror containing 2 to 8 
weeks' supply of Carmen (state shade) and full 35c 
box of Carmen Rouge (light 
^ or dart) tent prepaid for 

25c. ]J only purse size box of 
Carmen Dotcder and mirror 
are wanted , send only lOo 
silver and 2 cent stamp . 

ST AFFORD-MILLER 
COMPANY, 

587 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Extra Money 

For Theatres 

Storekeepers, Etc. 


$3,120 Yearly ■ 

Every smart man who runs a theatre, 

confectionery, cigar, drug, grocery or department 
store, restaurant, newsstand or concession is 
going to answer this ad if he sees it, or lose from $5 
to .S16 daily. Send no money —but mail the coupon 
today, and see the actual evidence from men like 
you who are getting rich from this famous Butter- 
Kist Com Popper. 

See how eager folks crowd around 

and watch this remarkable pop corn machine mi n 
itself! How one installed last winter earned 
$2,085.65 the first five months! How many men are 
I making $25 to $60 weekly above expenses! How 
I this machine can earn from 70c to $4 per hour! 

Not only that—but win more trade 

and larger attendance. Pays the rent of scores of 
picture theatres— put new blood in your whole 
concern, 

BUTTER-KIST 

Pop Corn Machine 

turns out big white, fluffy Butter-Hist Pop Torn with 
a Ctxixiuc fragrance that makes folks hunt<r\ to buv. 

Not a sticky, smeary confection—but crisp, crackling 
pop corn, evenly, automatically buttered with pure 
creamery butter— piping hot, untouched hv hands. 

\es. genuine Butter-Kist Pop Corn, advertised to 
48.000,000 renders. The tempting tantalizing national 
treat that folks walk blocks to buy. 

Superbly Built 

Occupies only 26 by 32 inches i 
floor space — earns five 
times as much profit per 
square foot as anything 
else in your place. Gleam¬ 
ing plate glass sides— hand¬ 
some inahoganv, oak or 
white enameled cabinet, 
metal parts highly polished 
and nickeled. 

Pay from 
Its Earnings 

$150 starts it popping you 
protits right inyottr pi net <tf 
business t Then the ma¬ 
chine pays balance itself. 

Photographs, figures that 
prove profits, and full details 
all shown in our handsome 
color book. “ The Little 
Gold Mine.” Valuable, in-^ 
spiring! It's FRlih. Mail 
the coupon or a postal Xoirt 
— and gain from $5 to $16 
daily. 

Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 

1 768 Van Buren St. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. (115) 

1768 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ssnd, free, your color book, "The Little Gold Mine,” 
that tells all about the Butter-Kist Corn Popper. 


Nam? . | 

Business . | 

Address . | 


E. Iowa City, Ia. Quite a good deal 
space has been devftt*>d to Billie Burke in the la- 
few is ties and probably more will appear v.- 
soon. How did you like the story of “Peggy.* t- L 
Mrs. Ray Long in the January number of Phot - 
play Magazine? 


G. B., Duluth. Telling you how “to becom- a 
moving picture actor" Is not telling you anythin’ 
about the movies but how to be one yourself! s 
you can’t feel we are unfair if we pass it over. :> 
we know that the field is overcrowded and that 
the opportunities are very few and hard to tx i 
Th »t is the big reason we instituted the “BeauTy 
and Brains, Contest: we wanted to give soc.r 
outsiders a genuine chance to make good. 


W. II., Nashville. Texn.. and C. C. H. Wai 
nut. III. Here they are : Bessie Barriscale Ico 
ville; Hazel Dawn. Famous Players, New York 
Lillian Lorraine. Equitable. We do not care t 
recommend the company you mention : mark-t 
your scripts yourself and save money and get ij 
touch with the scenario departments' of the vari- 
ous studios. Mabel Trunnelle is playing wit- 
Edison, and comes from Chicago. Stella Razett 
Harry Lonsdale. Lamar Johnstone and Miss Sear- 
made up tbe cast of Selig’s "Blood Yoke.” A lie* 
Hollister. Anna Nilsson and Harrv Millarde toot 
the leading roles in Kalem’s “Siren’s Reign-*' 


D. K., Des Moines. Phil Stoncman in “Tte 
Birth of a Nation.” was Elmer Clifton and tbe 
younger Stoncman was Robert Ilarron; Margaret 
Lamaron was Miriam Cooper, and Flora Camera* 
was Mae Marsh. “The Broken Coin,” was filmed 
at Universal City and on the coast nearby, when 
ever sea pictures were necessary. Grace Canard fc 
two years older than her sister Mina. 


M. E. G.. San Jose. Calif., and B. F. & 
Brockton. Mass. Why not write the Lasky studic 
regarding pictures of Blanche Sweet, or save th* 
ones that appear from time to time In Photoplay 
Magazine? Vivian Martin Is not married, nor is 
Harold Lockwood. Edmund Breese and Helen 
Martin took the leading parts in “The Song of the 
Wage Slave.'* 


C. G., New Rochelle. N. Y. We can not under 
stand why it is that scenario writers are so apt to 
send a manuscript to a new company about which 
they know nothing and of which they have heard 
less. We do not know the company you refer to: 
It may be all right, but why experiment with the 
unknown when there are so many vou know to 
be perfectly reliable. 


J. E. S., Youngstown, O. Edwin August i> 
with the Shubert films, w'hich are released through 
the World Film Corporation, so you should see him 
frequently. Romaine Fielding Is a bachelor, ar- 
cording to the latest Information emanating from 
Cactus studios down in Arizona. 


V. M. S.. Sharon. Pa. It is very hard to say 
just how long has been required to produce a pic¬ 
ture because of the fact that the players may b* 
engaged In producing two or three at the same 
time. Thus the first picture may call for many 
outdoor scenes and on account of rainy weather 
the players may be compelled to do indoor work 
on a second picture until the skies are clear. 
Again, certain players may be cast to appear to¬ 
gether and work on their joint picture may be de¬ 
layed because of the inability of the producer to 
arrange the players’ schedules. For this reason 
a picture that has been six months in the making 
may have required ouly two or three months of 
actual playing time. 


N. N. N., Ionia. Mich., and M. W., Knoxville. 
Tenn. Yes. indeed, Blanche Sweet's photograph 
will be among the one hundred in the book of 
players. Jewel Hunt is with Vitagraph. I nee is 
pronounced with a short “i,” the accent mostly 
all over. 


C. R., Benton Harbor. Mich.—C lara Horton is 
twelve years old as she was born in Brooklyn in 
1903, and has appeared with a great many' com¬ 
panies In child roles. She is blonde. 
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A. O. B., Minneapolis. —Eddie Polo left Barnum 
A Bailey in November of 1014 and joined 
Universal, having been a well-known circus acrobat 
all his life. He was born in Los Angeles, but is 
a Hungarian fcnd w T as educated in Vienna, after 
bis parents returned to Europe at the close of a 
season here. There are two brothers. Eddie and 
Sam. and four sisters; all professionals. Eddie 
plavs in “Campbells are Coming,” ‘‘Broken Coin," 
‘‘Hidden City,” and Universal's new serial entitled 
‘‘Graft” 



N. R. C., New York City. —We regret it very 
much but unless there is some special announce¬ 
ment to that effect, Photoplay Magazine is unable 
to supply photographs or prints of pictures which 
appear in Its various issues. B'or that reason we 
can not send you a picture similar to the one on 
page twenty-five of the November number. 


P. K. C., Dorchester. Mass. —We know of no 
film company tnat is giving lessons in scenario 
writing and should suggest that you avoid gny 
that does so. It is Vivian Martin and not Vivian 
Rich in ‘‘The Wishing Ring,” very unlike types and 
scarcely to be confused. 


H. M. S., Watsonville, Calif. —Mabel Normand 
was the Girl on the Cover of the August Photo¬ 
play Magazine, or incidentally the Girl on the 
Beach, and of course there was the usual Interest¬ 
ing story about her. Chester Barnett was Vivian 
Martin’s hero in ‘‘The Wishing Ring,” and Cant. 
Robert Moray in “Seats of the Mighty,” was Glen 
White. After doing several really fine pictures for 
the Fox films and the Great Northern, Betty 
Nansen has returned to Denmark but will probably 
come back to America later. “Should A Mother 
Tell,” “A Woman’s Resurrection.” and ‘‘Anna 
Karenina” are among her better known plays. 


H. S. L.. Portland, Orbg. —Col. T. Waln-Morgan 
Draper, who was interviewed in the October issue 
of Photoplay Magazine under the title “Super 
the Great,” very recently died in his home in New 
York. Col. Draper was sixty years of age before 
beginning his career as an actor* but entered into 
the work as a most delightful hobby and he was 
very successful in his characterizations. Probably 
the last film in which he appeared was “The 
Butterfly on the Wheel,” in which, he will be 
remembered as the elderly gentleman with the 
magnificent (that is the only word) whiskers, at 
the head of the receiving line, at the ball which 
the Butterfly (Vivian Martin) attended alone. 
(He’s also in “The Cave Man.”) 


L. H v Beverly, Mass. —You will find a mighty 
Interesting Pauline Frederick interview in the 
October number of Photoplay Magazine and we 
are still able to supply you copies. An Interview 
with Julia Swayne Gordon will undoubtedly appear 
In one of the next few issues. Miss Frederick 
made her first appearance on the stage in 1902 
at the Knickerbocker in New York in “The Rogers 
Brothers at Harvard,” and “The Eternal City.” 
with Famous Players was her initial film vehicle. 


K. P„ New Orleans. —Florence LaBadie was 
born April 27, 1895, and her father is not only 
living, but acts as her manager. The LaBadies 
live In New York City as New Rochelle several 
years ago was only “forty-five minutes from Broad¬ 
way.” and distances decrease everv day. Miss 
LaBadie’s picture appeared in the December Art 
Section. 


D. B., New Jersey, and J. R., Brockton. Mass. 
—Harris Gordon of the Thanhouser company was 
born in Glendale, Penna., In 1884, and played on 
the stage for several years before pictures at¬ 
tracted him. There will be pictures of Mr. Gordon 
and Nell Craig of Essanay in the next few issues. 


L. C. L., Washington, D. C. — Photoplay 
Magazine publishes no books of any sort dealing 
with acting or how to be an actor. There are 
many well known and well established dramatic 
schools throughout the country to which one may 
turn if interested in the stage or the screen, and 
moreover there is always the practical exnerience 
route, over which nearly all our leading players 
have traveled. But you can scarcely learn how 
to act “out of a book.” 

(Continued on page 165 ) 


Earn $2,500 To _ 

F /h/h/k sa for biff money. Your 

«f U COf chance to do the kind 


Your CHANCE has 
come! Your chance 



A. W. Wicks, E. E. 

Formerly with the y 
General Electric Co.; 
former General Man¬ 
ager ofcompany man- 
'ifacturing Jcnney 
Electric Motors; also 
formerly with Fair¬ 
banks, Morse & Co.; 
now Consulting Engin¬ 
eer and Director of 
the Wicks Electrical 
Institute . 


of work you’ll be proud of. Your ] 
chance to go into business for your¬ 
self. Think of it! You can now 
qualify AT HOME for that most 
wonderful of all fields open to 
the ambitious man —the great 
field of ELECTRICITY! 

Amazing Opportunity 

What if you don’t know a thing 
about electricity? I’ll make the 
whole matter so simple for you 
that you can’t help but learn. 
You don’t have to buy a lot of 
books or equipment. I've solved 
this question of teaching elec¬ 
tricity. And I’ll show you that 
I have bygiving you 20of myper- 
sonal lessons ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY FREE. Almost from the 
very first instructions you 
will have the knowledge and 
skill to do practical electric¬ 
al work—earn good money— 
more than pay for your in¬ 
struction as you go along. 


Be An 

Heetrieian 

I will train you until you 
consider yourself competent regardless of the time 
it takes. I not only show you how to do expert elec¬ 
trical work but show you how to estimate on jobs 
so you can take contracts at big profits. That’s 
what it means to be trained by a man of my prac¬ 
tical experience in every phase of electricity. 
Take advantage of my big free 20 personal lessons 
offer. I make the cost so small and the payments 
so easy for you that you won’t miss the money. 

MEN WANTED 

Wherever you go there’s always urgent demand for 
expert electricians at big pay. The watchword of 
the age is, “DO IT ELECTRICALLY,” Electricity 
advances so fast that there’s a big shortage of com¬ 
petent electricians. 


20 LESSONS FREE 


That’8 the sensational offer I am making to a few more 
ambitious men. I make it for two reasons. 1st—To show 
you how easy my instructions are to master. 2nd—To secure 
quick action on the part of a few more prospective students. 

This offer means that you get 20 complete personal les¬ 
sons ABSOLUTELY FREE. But you must act 
quick. The offer closes in 23 days. So send the ^ 
coupon or postcard at once. Don’t delay. I'll 
send you full particulars. Do bo TODAY, 

A. W. Wicks, E. E„ Director* V n 
Wicks Electrical Institute S Coupon 

"’d;"#* 1 * a. w. wicks, e. e., 

S Director, 

* WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
81W. Randolph St. .Oeg 75, Chicaoo 

Without obligation on me whatever, 
please send me full description of your 
^ personal instructions in Electricity and 
particulars of your special offer of 20 of 
your lessons free. 


S Send This 
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Play Billiards at Home 

Under our easy payment plan you will be surprised to find 
how easily you can own a Burrowes Billiard and Pool 
Table. No special room is needed. The table can be 
mounted on dining or library table or on its own legs 
or stand, and quickly set aside when not in use. 

*1— DOWN TRIAL 

Prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 or more 
down and a small amount each month. Sizes of Tables 
range up to 41/2*9 ft. (standard). Balls, cues, etc., free. 

Billiard and Pool Tables 

are scientifically built, and adapted to the moat scientific play. Great 
experts say that the Burrowes Regis High-Speed Rubber Cushions 
are the best made. Many leading experts use them for home practice. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 

It contains free trial offer, prices, terms, 
testimonialsfrom owners, order blank.etc. 

. THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 

HW 185 Spring Street. PORTLAND. ME. 

/ 1A, Mfrn. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens, 

f Cedar Cheats and Folding Card Tables 


$800 

to 

$ 1800 , 


A Year 

for 

Life 


YOU, — GET A GOVERNMENT JOB 
Examinations Everywhere Soon 

No layoffs” without pay, because of strikes, financial flurries 
or the whims of some pettv boss. If you want immediate 
appointment. send TODAY for our schedule show- 

insf locations of and dates of the coming Send 

examinations. Anv delay means the loss Coupon Below 

of just so much time in preparing ^ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

jourself for examination. ,Th.- pathway to plentv) 

We Will Prepare D * pt - F201 Roch ” t * r> N Y 

25 Candidates This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles 

Free the sender to free specimen questions : a free copy 

of our book. "Government Positions and How to 
Get Them." a full list of positions now obtainable ami to 
consideration for Free Coaching for the examination here checked. 


—Railway Mall Clerk 'tt»no to f 1800 


COUPON- 


—Bookkeeper !«*» to *1800 

Poatofflco Clerk IfHOO to $12001 
Poatofflce Carrier 'Mnn to f 1200 
_ Kur d Mail Carrier f«>no to *1200 
— Customs Posit Iona [S800 to SI 600 


Stenographer 1*800 to 

Internal Revenue 'S700 to *1800 J 
^Clerk in the Departments at 

Washington 1*800 to $1600] 
- Canadian Govern¬ 
ment Positions .- 


Swinging the Censor 

(Continued from page* 70) 


his number increases, but public opinion, 
in the long run, and the sane, sober and 
solid element of his own industry will take 
care of him. At worst, he is a negligible 
quantity, and a slight menace, while censor¬ 
ship, in principle and practice, threatens 
a potential art and a great business. No 
one would propose burning down the 
Waldorf because there was a flea in one of 
its bedrooms! 

There is danger in a certain kind of 
motion picture—most of it quite disasso¬ 
ciated from passion and crime—but the 
dangerous things usually are not what the 
censors bar, and what the censors bar 
usually is not dangerous. We find brute 
force masquerading as nobility and sensual 
nonsense as warning. Personally, I dis¬ 
trust the producer who talks about “a great 
moral lesson” as much as I distrust the 
woman who says, “I’ll be honest with you.” 
When an undraped woman meanders 
through five reels, all the high-flown 
adjectives in the world do not disguise the 
purpose of the management. I don’t be¬ 
lieve “Hypocrites” was produced to teach 
“a great moral lesson,” any more than I 
believe the Ziegfeld “Follies” was produced 
to teach “a great moral lesson,” and neither 
do you. We both know that, if the ac¬ 
cepted symbol of Truth had been a male 
figure, there would have been no “Hypo¬ 
crites.” And no hypocrisy. Scenario- 
Writer McGinnis teaching “a great moral 
lesson” is as funny as Senator Callahan 
preventing Percy Mackaye’s teaching an 
immoral one. . . . “All art is nude,” 

someone said of “The Lure,” “but that’s a 
naked play!” The difference is one of 
man and manner! 

“The social civilization of a people,” 
wrote the Earl of Lvtton, “is always and 
infallibly indicated by the intellectual 
character of its popular amusements.” We 
are a decent-minded majority, and it is as 
normal for us to demand clean entertain¬ 
ment as to demarfd clean collars. While 
this is true, we do not need censors, and, 
when it ceases to be true, censors will be 
merely futile fools trying to sweep back 
the sea. 



EDUCATES YOU W» EM 

9 you can do the chalk fcu 
the ideas, the "patter.' 
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N. H. t Montreal. —Harold Lockwood’s birthday 
is April 12th and the year It all happened was 
1887—he says so himself and denies the statistics 
which have stated 1880 was the year of his birth. 
'This is authoritative and will settle this much 
mooted question, once and for all. He was born 
in Brooklyn. Marguerite Clark was very kind to 
«end you a photograph, and we hope you acknowl¬ 
edged It. 


M. S. D., Minneapolis, and J. H. W.. Bir¬ 
mingham, Mich. —In “Her Shattered Idol,” a 
Majestic film, Mae Marsh and Robert Harron took 
the leads, and Spottiswoode Altken and Elmo 
Lincoln were the other two characters, the latter 
playing the part of the blacksmith. “Dr. Jek.vll 
and Mr. Hyae,” was released August 27th of last 
year. This was a Universal production of the 
Robert Louis Stevenson novel and King Baggot. 
Jane Gall, Howard Crampton and William Sorrell 
took the parts of Dr. Jehyll, Alice, his fiancee. 
Dr. Lanyon and the laicyer, respectively. William 
Sorrell has recently been seen In “The Prince and 
the Pauper,” with Marguerite Clark, taking the 
part of the soldier of fortune whom the Prince 
knighted at the inn. 


K. C., Nashville. Tbxx., and M. Z., Los 
Angeles. —Your questions about Ethel Clayton are 
all answered above and we refer you to them 
there. Norma Talmadge is the pretty little Mrs. 
Bobby Gaylord in “The Missing Link,” recently 
released on Triangle. This is a mighty interest¬ 
ing play, although it struggles with a misleading 
name; the title refers, not to Darwin or his 
theories or simian subjects, but to a cuff-link that 
furnished the clue to the real murderer. “Blind 
Justice,” is one of Elizabeth Burbridge’s recent 
films for Essanay; Henry Walthall was good. 


B. W., Erie. Pa.— Pedro de Cordoba, of recent 
Lasky films, notably the Farrar “Carmen,” was 
Born in New York City, September 28, 1881, and 
educated at colleges in that city. He made his 
professional debut in 1902, has played continuously 
since that time and will next be with us In 
'‘Maria Rosa,” another Farrar record. 


J. R. H., Cape Girardeau, Mo.— Betty Nansen 
led in “The Song of Hate,” (Fox) Arthur Hoops 
was the Baron; Fritz de Lind, Mario de Gampo; 
Claire Whitney, the Countess Fedor; and Dorothy 
Bernard, Marie. Regarding “The Return of Peter 
Grimm,” David Warfield has said to have recently 
refused several very attractive offers to appear on 
the screen, much to the loss of the millions of 
American playgoers. “Peter Grimm,” was a David 
Belasco play in three acts, which was first pro¬ 
duced at the Belasco Theatre in New York City, 
In October of 1911, David Warfield creating the 
title role. 


B. M. P., Pana, III.—Maurice Costello has re¬ 
cently left the Vitagraph forces and his plans have 
not been announced. Cleo Madison’s name in 
private life is Lulu Bailey and she comes from 
Bloomington, Ill. Marguerite Courtot was born 
in Summit. N. J., in 1897, and since leaving Kalem 
has been playing with Gaumont at their Florida 
studio. 


B. M. S., Arthur, 111 . — Ford Sterling was born 
Nov. 3, 1880 in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and is said 
to have started out on his professional career by 
running away from home with the Robeson circus. 
He was playing in vaudeville in New York City 
when Mack Sennett brought him Into the old 
Biograph company of players. He has played on 
the boards or before the lenses ever since leaving 
the sawdust. He Is married to Teddy Sampson 
of Equitable. 


J. G. B„ Toronto. —Marie Doro has appeared so 
far in two films—“The Morals of Marcus,” and 
“The White Pearl.” However. she is playing with 
the Triangle producers at present and another play 
will be offered the playgoing public very shortly. 
Mabel Van Buren possessed a great deal of theatri¬ 
cal experience at the time she began doing films, 
us she had played for a number of years in stock 
companies and in the production of “The Virgin¬ 
ian/’ and “The Squaw Man.” 

( Continued on page 167 ) 
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Give to your complexion that refresh¬ 
ing, youthful coloring and lovely soft¬ 
ness of girlhood with 

—a delicately fragrant refined powder 
that immediately appeals to your finer 
sensibilities and protects the skin against 
winter dangers. 

A Tint For Every 
Complexion 
Send one 2c stamp for 
Miniature Box. 

MARINELLO CO. 

DEPT. L 

MALLERS BLDG. 

CHICAGO 



Not Gray Hairs but tired Eyes 
Make us look older than 
■we are. Old age and 
Dull eyes-tell-tale 


Barit 

tell 

your 

.age! 


After the Movies go home and 
Murine Your Eyes, Two drops will rest 
refresh and cleanse. Hcve ft Tiandu. 

Munne Ere Remedy C«, C4***pj, SrrvhBool, inr Ey* upon ' 


mention PHOTOPLAY 
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Casts of Stories from Photo¬ 
plays in This Issue 


The enthusiastic welcome ^ 
with which SAN -TOX has ^ 
been received has taxed the 
capacity of its laboratories to \ 
its utmost. Upwards of 125 toilet \ 
articles and pharmaceuticals trade- 
named SAN "TOX, combined with 
the best druggist in each locality, 
form a public service so bed-rock 
in excellence, quality and price ^ 
that nothing is left undone — f 
nothing can be added or desired. / 


HELL’S HINGES 
(Scenario by C. Gardner Sullivan) 

l nee-Triangle 

Blaze Tracy William S. Ilarl 

Faith Henley Clara Williams 

Rev. Robei't Henley Jack Standing 
Bilk Miller Alfred IIolllngx\ 

Zeb Taylor J. Frank Burke 

The clergyman Robert McKlm 

Dolly Louise Glaum 


The Public 
Service Line 


That a druggist has been selected to handle 
SAN "TOX is in itself proof of his integrity. 
His rigid investigation proved that every 
item will substantiate his personal guar- 
antee. Your SAN "TOX druggist will 
refund the price of any SAN "TOX 
item that is not satisfactory. You 


MARIA ROSA 

(Scenario by Wm. C. DeMille. from the adaptation 
by Guido Marburg and Wallace Gillpatrick, 
after the play by Angel Guimera) 

Lasky 

Maria Rosa Geraldine Farrar 

Andres, a vintner Wallace Reid 

Ramon, his friend Pedro do Cordoba 

Carlos, Maria'9 brother Ernest Joy 
Ana, Carlos' icife Anita King 

Pedro, a fisherman II. B. Carpenter 

The priest James Neill 


It. E. I\, Maulin', Tf.x. —There was a very In¬ 
teresting Clayton-Kaufman story in the June is¬ 
sue of Photoplay Magazine, which reviewed the 
series of domestic dramas that Mr. Kaufman and 
Miss Clayton were filming under his direction at 
the Lubin studio. Miss Clayton, who by the way 
is Mrs. Kaufman in private life, was born in 
Champaign. Illinois. November 8, 1890, and had 
played on the “legitimate” stage for four years 
before beginning films. On the stage she played 
in “Bobby Burnit.” “The Country Boy,” and with 
Edwin Stevens in “The Devil.” Mr. Kaufman and 
Miss Clayton were married in Philadelphia. 

G. M. N. t Aurora, III.—The Jesse L. Lasky 
Feature Play Company was organized in Decem¬ 
ber of 1913 by Mr. Lasky. Cecil B. DeMille and 
Samuel Goldfish and practically all of the com- 
panys stock is held by them, although a small 
number of shares is held by perhaps a dozen others. 
None of the three organizers was experienced in 
film production. Mr. Lasky having devoted his 
attention entirely to vaudeville productions, Mr. 
DeMille to dramatic producing and Mr. Goldfish 
to commercial affairs. They believed, however, 
that films would prove successful if produced with 
the same care given stage productions and their 
faith has been amply justified. “The Squaw 
Man.” featuring Dustin Farnum was the first 
release. 

C. S., Cambridge, Mass. —“Please don’t say 
‘we told you in a certain number’ because I know 
you did and haven’t got that copy.” We try never 
to do that except in the case of interviews or 
long casts, for there is nothing more irritating 
than to be referred to an old issue for a brief 
answer, for one never has the magazine referred 
to. Crane Wilbur is at the Horsley studio in Los 
Angeles, and we understand he is not married, 
Creighton Hale is with Pathe at Jersey City and 
is in the same doleful predicament. Yes, "Pearl 
White has very red hair and she is quite proud 
of the distinction. Write the Judges of the Beauty 
and Brains Contest regarding this latest cause 
of insomnia among American and Canadian girls. 

(Continued on page 170) 




I We originated the plan of selling 
made-to-measure Boots and Shoes 
direct from Factory to Consumer. 

Putman Boots have been made for Sports¬ 
men, Civil and Mining Engineers, etc., longer 
than any others. They are sold all over the 
world and have justly earned the slogan, 
"The World's Standard." They are made- 
to-measure, water-proofed or not as ordered, 
any weight of uppers or soles, all heights, a 
k variety of leathers and prices that you will 
find satisfactory. For Canoeing and 
Still Hunting we make Moose- 
^L hide and Oiled Tanned Mocca- 
sins that have no equal. 

Made-to-Measure Shoes. 

Putman Bench-made Shoes have a per- 
feet fit. the best of everything in quality, 
aGBl Vi style that is "up-to-the-minute” and that 

/£ custom - made individuality so much 

sought in all wearing apparel. Lace, 
s mQ * yg Button or Oxford styles. Everything 
from the^ lightest Vici Kid to Heavy 
English ” Hiking” Shoes at about the 
ISA same price charged for a good quality 
mSfk °f machine made, ready-made 
shoes. 

Our FREE CATALOGUE and 

self-measurement blanks are sent 
upon request. They are different 
f rom an >’ others and will inter- 
est you. Send for them today. 

THE PUTMAN BOOT & SHOE CO. 
423 First Ave., No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPI^YriiC^QAZilfof^l 
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TATJ ANTFFTl will find *** these pages opportunities 

*** X for profit, education and amusement. 

O ' 1 The Publishers will refund your money if 

|\ ,v you do not find every advertisement in 

1‘ ; Va r Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 

0 K/ 







Quickly Laamed AT 
HOME by the Original 
IIP 


DETAILSpREE 

Atlas Publishing Co. WE3 AtlasBIdg CincinnaTT 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 
weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opporttm- 
itJee to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun¬ 
dreds of good openings and testimoniafa from hundreds of our 
students now Mining $100 to $600 a month. Address nearest Office. 
Dept. 628 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“ I hear you. I can hear now f m ■ 

. as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

I With the MORLEV PHONE. 

JJ I’ve a pair in my ears now, but - 

Jr they are invisible. I would not 

b know I had them in, myself, only that 1 
~ I hear all right. 

^ “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


I I1 lH is to the ears ™hat passes H 

I * are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
“ fortable, weightless and harm- 

less. Anyone can adjust it.” 

Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonial*. 
THE MORLKY CO.. l>ept. 7811. Ferry Bldg.. PhUa. 


LANGUAGES 


German—French—English—Italian—Spanish 

or tiny other language learned quickly and ffi 
eaHily by the (>>rtina Method ft homo ^ 
with Disk Cortina-Records. Write for w 
♦ reo booklet today; oa»y payment plan, 

CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES I 


1715 Meeea IU<1 C -, 1 GOO Broad war. 
Corner 4 8 th Street. Sew York 


CORTINA-PHONE 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 

Drawing—Painting 

Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine, or Com¬ 
mercial Illustrator; paint inWater Colon* or Oil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu¬ 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE. Studio 393, OMAHA. HEB. 


mmrr^EWRiTEiRs^ 


Prieeaf 15.00 up. SOLD or HI NTED AVTWIIF.RE at 
Va to ‘/a MASrFAOTTRERy PRICES,allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment pay¬ 
ments if desired. Write for Catalog 153. 

TYPEWRITER EM PORI CM. S4-3G W. Lake St.. Cblra*., 111. 

•a Delivered to You Firee 

E A sample 19l« model a *Renger* f bicycle, on approval 
and SO DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. 

Write at once for large illustrated catalog show¬ 
ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 
I most marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. You will be 
astonished at our low price* and remarkable terms. 
f RIDER AGENTS Wanted -Boys, make money 
taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
> our big catalog. Do Business direct with the lead- 
lng'bicycle house in America. Do not buy until you Anotv 
what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 

MEAD CYCLE CO„ DEPT. Cl 18, CHICAGO 


EARN TELEGRAPH YA JJ 

Morse and Wireless—R. K. Account! ng(8ta^^L . 
tlon Agency) taught. Splendid opportunities^^k 
Positions secured. Marconi Co. takes ourwBj^^y 
wireless graduates. We own and exclusively yBsw 
occupy two large modern buildings equipped MB 
with K. R. and Western Union wlr«-a nnd complrto Li 000 BHI 
Mnrconi Wir*-l<-»« Station- 1-nrir.nt School -e*t*bli*h» > d Bill 
40 voan*. Investment $25,000. Endorsed by Railroad. I I 
Marconi and Waatorn Union Official*. Eapert practical UB 
teachers, bow llvmtr e*i»cn*e«; easily carriod IT desired. U 
TuiUoo low. Easy payment-. Correspondence courses ^B 
aWu. Cataloirs Fre*. I H 

Dodge s Telegraph, Ry. & Wireless Institute II 

- - Mww Mr—L Valparaiso, lad. _ — 

Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbills, 

Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 

nn Lxeelsior Prows. Increases your 
cuts your expenses. Knsy to 
lew sent. Boy can do good 
>utlay, pays for itself in a 
short, time. Will last for years. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of presses, 
outfit, samples. It will pay you. 
PRESS CO.. Deot S MERIDEN. CONN. 


Grasp This Opportunity 

For a Limited Time Only, beauti¬ 
ful large 11x14 Hand Colored Photo¬ 
graphs from a selection of over 200 
Movie Stars. Suitable for framing 
— make splendid room decorations. 

Send 25c Stamps or Coin 
WYANOAK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

146 West 52nd Straat NEW YORK 


LEARN TO DRAW 


Illustrators — Cartoonists—Designers 

are in demand. Many of our pupils obtain 
paying positions before completing the 
course. Personal instruction by artist of 25 
years* experience. Correspondence and local 
school. Bend sample of work for free criti¬ 
cism, and 6c in stamps for illustrated book. 
Artl*t*’ ou tfit FREE to enrolled itndnu 

Washington School of Art 

973 F St.. N. W. Washington. D. C. 


BANKER FARMERS’ SONS WANTED 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holl- with knowledge of farm stock and fair education to work in an 

days oH. yearly vac t ion with pay. good salary. Learn at home. . office; $80 a month with advancement, steady employment, must 
Diploma in six months. Catalogfree. Edgar G. Alcorn, Prsa. be honest and reliable. Branch officcsofthe mwociatiou an* tieing 

American School of Banking, 457 F.. State Bt., Columbus, Ohio established i n each state. Apply at oiietsgiving full part iculara 

_ * _1 Ths Veterinary ScHmce Association, Dept. AP, London, Canada 

Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Is guaranteed. O 
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WHITE 


GEMS 


VALLEY 


klPA!£7<H0W CARDS 


GUARANTEED 

ok) 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 
0 K 


A YEAR and U P- 

'PJ.'JW war( j s can b e ma de 
by taking our Veterinary 
course athome during spare 
time. Taught in simplest 
English. Diploma granted. 
Graduates assisted in get¬ 
ting locations or positions. 
Cost within reach of all. 


Take Care 
of 

Your Eyes 


V V J Wear 

“ Emrald-Glo ” 

MOVING PICTURE GLASSES 


Or. E. H. Baldwin 

writes: **I took the course 
for my own benefit on the 
farm, but the success I bad 
started me in practice and 
cow l am going night and 
day. Your course has been 
worth thousands to me, 
and will be to any man.'* 


A scientific invention for protecting the eyes from the 
injurious effects^of moving pictures. Increase your en¬ 
joyment of the 44 movies”—lessen the eye-strain. 

If your dealer hasn't 44 Emrald-Glo ” we will send you a pair 
for SI- Money returned if not satisfactory. Write NOW. 

DETROIT OPTICAL MFC. CO.. 1219 David Whitney Bldg.. DETROIT. MICH 


Improve Your Face 


• By Making Faces—for 
lOc — stamps or coin 

This book contains a complete course of 
instructions in Physical Culture for the 
Face. More than 90,000 persons are fol¬ 
lowing these instructions to-day. They 
will do more to build beauty than all the 
paint and powder in the world, for they 
get right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or silly. 
Just physical culture applied to the facial 
muscles: common sense — that’s all. If you want to improve your 
looks, send 10c for this book, today, at once, while it’s on your mind. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

8203 Barker Bldg.. IIP W. 42nd St._NEW YORK CITY 


T n ¥ f~\ The Smooth 

1 Gritty Soap 

A great discovery, a real toilet Soap, in paste form, made from pure 
vegetable oils, packed in tubes. It easily removes grease paint 
without the aid of cold cream and makes automobile grease and 
dirt disappear like magic. Will not injure the skin. Handy on the 
washstann, the only sanitary soap to carry in your grip or Auto. 
Try it. then yon wont be without it for three times the price. A 
large tube sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 

Triangle Chemical Co.,Dept. 1,85 Detroit St.,Milwaukee,Wis. 


R T YOUR IDEA5 

offered 

certain inventions. Book 44 How to 
l a Patent” and “What to Invent” 

Send rough sketch for free report 
[ability. Manufacturers constantly 
or patents we have obtained. Patents 
!or sale at our expense. 

E & CHANDLEE. Patent Attorneys 

Established 20 years. 

10*0 r. Street. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Til tench yon i 
l personally by mail. I 

l | yenrg’successful teaching. I 

Rig fields for men and women. You can I 

EARNS18.00 TO $45.00 A WEEK 1 

r E. J. Enos (Mich.) writes, "I am surprised at ’ 
my ability developed under your instruction.” 
r Send for new circular*. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Chas. J. Strong', Founder Dept. 3103, Detroit, Mich. 


PACKAGE OF FUN |Q C 

Imitation Gold Tooth, Voice Thrower * ^ 


M Roll of Stage Money, Chess and Checker Game, caa LIST SENT WITH A 
Fox and Geese, Nine Men Morris, Authors, Span- — ... OR FREE ON 

ish Prison, Dominoes, 14 Flirtation Signals, 12 THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127 

Love Letters, 73 Toasts, 16 Feats in Parlor Magic, __ __ _ _;_ 

7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 10 Funny Readings, 15 FRIEND 

Tricks with Cards, 40 Experiments in Magic, 52 B. „ ... 

Money Making Secrets. 250 Jokes and Riddles, 12 or Pin* i>. <. 

Flirtation Cards. 14 Pictures of Married Life. 51 Verses of Comic III ^ >> ca \ II l, ,' RE . E v 0 l ° ta *F odl i 
Poetry and 11 Parlor Pastimes; all for 10c and a 2c stamp to ewar mailing. Fltl IND8HII 

ROGERS & ROTH, 32 Union Sq., Dept. 45, NEW YORK CITY 83 Chamber* St. 

When you write to advertiser* please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Exact Size 
25c Bottle 


25^ Trial Bottle 

for 20<f 


You have never seen 
anything like this before 

The fragrance of thousands of blossoms 
in a vial 2 inches high. The most exquisite 
perfume ever produced. Send only 20c 
for regular 25c trial bottle. 


fiowertrops 

Trade A 

$1.00 an ounce at dealers or by mail. Send 
check, stamps, money order. Odors: Lily 
of the Valley, Rose, Violet, Mon Amour. 
Money back if not pleased. 

Send 20c silver or stamps for large trial 
(regular 25c size) bottle. 

PAUL RIEGER, 308 First St, San Francisco 

PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 

(garden Queen and Mon Amour are the latest 
odors. Send for a bottle of each. Special ► 
Bend SI Souvenir box 6 odors 25o bottles. 


30 Days FREE TRIAL 

and freight prepaid on the new 1816 “RmNGER” 
bicycle. Write at once and get our biff catalog and 
special offers before buying. 

Marvelous Improvements. Extraordinary values in 
I our 1919 price offers. You cannot afford to buy without 
I gutting our latest propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Boys, be a “Rider Agent" and make Dig money tak¬ 
ing orders for bicycles and supplies. Get our liberal 
_ terms on a sample to introduce the new GRANGER. “ 
Tires, equipment, sundries «nd everything in the bicycle 
line half usual prices. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. F118, CHICAGO 


2 50 A Month 

The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positions, tem¬ 
perature and isochronism. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases. 

19 Jewel 

Burlington 

All 8\:cs for both 

men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $ 2 . B0 a month. You get the 
watch at the Bame price even the wholesale juweler must pay. 

Write Today for Free Watch Book 

of all the neweat deairnn In watch©* that you have to chnoM from. Your 
name and addreaa on a postcard ia enough. Get this oiler while it laats. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65. Smiths $18to$50 
Underwoods $25 to $65. Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60. Olivers $23 to $4E 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $4-5 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog describ¬ 
ing them. Branch offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN WRITING /Z 
MACHINE COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

345 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


R. S., SrOKANE.—Charlie Chaplin was born la 
1889 In France, but his brother Syd, who ia featured 
as the waiter-admiral in “The Submarine Pirate." 
was born March 17, 1885 at Cape Town. South 
Africa. His first engagement in America was in 
the Charles Frohman production of “Sherlock 
Holmes," and later he also played in “A Night in 
a London Music Hall,” as did his brother Charlie. 
He is married but Charlie is not. The blonde is 
probably Ceciie Arnold, who is the pretty three 
karat in. the Keystone setting. 


V. G., PATBR 08 , Wash, and N. B., Sax Feis- 
cisco. —Katheryn Adams may be addressed through 
the Metro office. In Bosworth’s “The Majesty of 
the Law,” the judge was George Fawcett and hit 
wife Jane Wolfe. Myrtle Stedman playing the part 
of Virginia Calhoun. 


S. W., Pontotoc, Miss.—M ost of the horses that 
are killed in the films die very painless circus 
deaths, and are ready for another killing as soon 
as the camera has ceased to click. In these war 
times, horses are too valuable to treat as you 
fear they may be. 


E. S., Minneapolis and F. B., Chillicothe. 
O.—Anna Little was born in California about 
twenty-three years ago; Anita Stewart in Brook¬ 
lyn in 1895. Ilarry Myers receives his mail 
through the Universal office in New York City. 


A. J., Brighton, Mass., and D. E., Berkklbt. 
Calif. —Cleo Madison would undoubtedly answer 
your letter: it will do no harm to try at least. 
She has red-brown hair and gray eyes. Blanche 
Sweet used to be in the chorus with Gertrude 
Hoffman, before coming into the range of the 
camera, and in those days she was known as Sarah 
Sweet, but we rather fancy the change to Blanche. 
She Is unmarried. 


D. B., Circlbvillb, O., and A. E. S., Wilkes- 
Barre.— Blanche Sweet and not Lillian Gish, 
played the lead with Henry B. Walthall in “The 
Avenging Conscience.” Spottlswoode Aitken was 
the old man, and Mae Marsh played a comparatively 
minor part as one of the maids at tne party. 
Alice in “The Phantom Happiness,” was Rosetta 

Brice. _ 

H. F. W., Milwaukee, and G. F. W., St. Paul.— 
Pretty Mrs. Smith in the play of that name, was 
Frltzi Scheff. You will find an announcement of 
another “Doubles Contest,” in this issue and we 
are going to be swamped with pictures if the 
other one was any indication of what we may 
expect. Webster Campbell was born at Kansas 
City Jan. 25, 1892, and is unmarried. 


L. D. C., Somhrvilld, Mass. —House Peters 
played opposite Beatrix Mlchelena in “Salomy 
Jane.” The house used in so many scenes of “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,” was the New Rochelle 
residence of the late Mr. Hite, who was the presi¬ 
dent of the Thanhouser Company at the time of 
his death. James Morrison is with Vitagraph. 


C. N. B., Washington. —You will find a very 
interesting interview with Mabel Norm&nd in the 
August issue, one of the few numbers of Photo¬ 
play which we still have in stock. She was 
featured as The Girl on the Cover. 


M. L. N*., St. Louis.— Mae Marsh and Miriam 
Cooper may be addressed at the Fine Arts studio. 
Hollywood. Maude Adams has never appeared in 
moving pictures and no announcement of an ap¬ 
proaching screen engagement has been made. 


F. E. M., Saginaw, Mich. —Owen Moore and 
Mary l’lckford were married during their engage¬ 
ment with the Imp Company and not while with 
Biograph. In “Tne New Governor,” Belle was 
Edna Whistler and Aunt Jinny , Gertrude Clemons: 
William Farnum and Claire Whitney playing the 

leads. _ 

E. L., St. Louis. —Mabel Normand is not mar¬ 
ried. We do not publish home addresses of the 
players, as practically all of them prefer to use 
the studio or company’s office for their mail. 
Florence Lawrence has returned to the screen via 
Universal films but Alice Joyce has not announced 
any plans so far. Perhaps she will loin her hus¬ 
band, Tom Moore, at the Lubtn studio. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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Maria Rosa 

(Continued from page ioo) 

room and unbarred it, letting in Andres 
and the priest. 

For a moment the two halted. Then the 
latter swiftly knelt down beside Ramon 
who had half risen upon his elbow, and 
had fixed his glazing eyes upon Maria 
Rosa. 

“It was an accident, padre” he whis¬ 
pered, hoarsely. “I was drunk, and 
slipped and fell upon the knife. An ac¬ 
cursed accident!” His strength failed him, 
and he sank down, the death rattle sound¬ 
ing in his throat. 

Maria Rosa’s head lifted. He had loved 
her, truly. And yet, she did not regret 
her deed; through this man she and Andres 
had suffered long and needlessly. The 
pride of victory and of revenge achieved 
surged through her. Her eyes met the 
burning gaze of Andres who had stood 
w r atching her. 

He stepped quietly to her side and took 
her hands. 

“Come,” he said. “Let us shake this 
place and all the past from us. We have 
waited long, but the end has come at 
last.” 

He led her to the door, and then amid 
the murmurings of Father Alessandro’s 
Office for the Dead, these two, so instinct 
with youth and passion and life, went out 
into the perfumed dusk to meet the future. 



bMI 

GIBSON 


( |il II 11111 Terms as low as $1.00 down 
and £L50 per month. Mandolin or 
Guitar sent on approval. Get our new 
FREE BOOK—100 page®. 90 illustrations. 
Valuable information for plaver and teacher. 

I Explains wonderful new violin construction 
1 with carved and graduated Top and Back 

and Stradivarius Arching. Also F K E B 
treatise on “How to practice". 

TEACH AND SELL THEGIBS0N-B1G MONEY 

■ . ^ Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for 


•come a teacnor. opienum opponraiuw iur 
Mandolin end Amur teachers--either eex. 
in every locality, private and cla«s instruc¬ 
tion, and eale of Gibionv. The Gibson 

\ Templeton. Sioux City. Iowa, write* 
> *Tf *t were not for the Gibson I would 
not be In the teaching business'. 
Wm. Place. Jr.. Providence, R. L. 
Star Rol.net for Victor, u*oa and en¬ 
dorse* tho Gibson. 

Tg.!i^T^l.. If ateacheT. becomeonr 
l nme louay. a*rcnt, dobusinen-oncrar 
-A capital. Instruments furnished. We help 
AH sell. Agents' territory protected. You 
flmnke the profits. We pay the adyertia- 
Yon pay for goods when ec.ld: re- 
^Htum goods not Bold. Try our btiil 
. C’utnlotr ami Themnbc List Free 
HI GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR COMPANY I 
463 Harriten Court. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OPEN:-Permanent teac n 
ingand business opportun 
Ity. Either eex. Write now 
Other poeitiona pending. 



- ■ ■ ■ The magazine for home 

| builders, the recognized 
authority on planning, 
- 1 building and decorating 
f I Art,8tic Homes. 

Kd ■ ffl j ; _ Each number contains 

HL HCfllt M 7 to 10 Plans by lending 

Wm avL 9 architects. Subscription 

fl Newsstands. 2bc copy. 

—| Twelve big house building 
numbers and your eboico of 
KEITH'S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 

rutown and Cottages | 175 Plana costing below $6000 

B of Cottages I 125 ** " over $6000 

costing below $4000 I 100 *’ Cement and BHck 

... #. /v, r»r 1. 60 Garagoe. 40 Duplex and Plate 

r th'te tt.OO Plan Book* > rme with a year's subscription, ft.00 


CUT THE COST OF 
FURNITURE IN TWO 



Shipped in acctiona, knock-down— 
aaves factory space—packing costs and 
freight charges. Direct from factory to 
you saves dealer's expenses and profits. 
Ten minutes assembles any piece. Over 
100 designs —everything for the home, 
office or club. 


Home Exhibitors Wanted 




pay only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 

Genuine Lachnite Gems 

keep their dazzling fire forever get in solid gold. 
Cut by world renowned diamond Cutters. Will stand 
fire and acid tests. All kinds of jewelr y at astonnd- 

lug low prices. Easy payments. WRITE TODAY. 

H. Ladnum Co.. 12 N. Michigan Av.. Chicago. Dept 1463 


Exchange spare time for furniture or cash 
commissions. A new business for men or 
women. FREE CATALOG with full particulars. 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 
1753>tuat Avenue Saginaw, Mich. 

Largest Plant of Its Kind in t As World 


Desk and Bookcase 
Value $60. Price $29.75 


Autographed Pillow Tops 
oi Moving Picture Stars 

Made on Old Gold Satine, 18x18 in. 
Wonderful likenesses, true in every 
detail, not lithographed, produced 
by a special process; can be washed, 
will not rub or fade. 

Handsome Prizes for Card Parlies or Gifts 
Your Choice of the Following Players 

G. M. Anderson Maurice Costello Normn Phillips 

HeIU‘ Adair Howard Estabrook Mary Pickford 

Helen Badgley Alec Francis Marguerite Snow 

King Baggot Mary Fuller Anita Stewart 

Theda Bara Ethel Gran din Blanche Sweet 

Beverly Bayne Arthur Johnson Emmy Wehlcn 

Carlyle Blackwell Alice J<.vc.» Pearl White 

John Bunny Jack Kerrigan Crane Wilbur 

Fimncis X. Bu»hmgn Florence I ,a Radio Earle Williams 

Marguerite Clark Mabel Normand Clara Kimball Young 

Mailed postpaid 30c each (coin or money order). Rend 2c stamp for Folder. 

R. K. Stanbury, Depl. C, Flatiron Bldg., New York City, N.Y. 

Also 11x14 Hand Colored Pictures 23c each (coin or money order). 


Special Electric Arc Generator 


jggg l^Blj Ur ] Anyone can operate from engine. 

Saves current bills. Sold on 
Easy Monthly Payments. Price $95 
HOBART BROTHtf^^oxfcfpy, Ohio 

When jou write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Deaf?jf>\ 


The day of imperfect . 

hearing is past. Science rivals^ nature in 

the marvelous new 1916 Mears EarPhone, **Intensitone" 
model—the world’Bgrea test hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 16 day*/ free trial offer. 

Perfect Aid to Hearing 

The Mears is the only scientific instrument for the dea77 It mar¬ 
velously covers 96 degrees of sound,ovary range of tone of the human ear. 

Write f or Free Book SifSSiLgSS 

J\ Write for it today—learn all about ourl6_dnye’ free 
| j; ■ ■■ trial offer and low direct laboratory prico. If convenient 

• dlwntj r>r / to New York call for demonstration. 

f rntt / mears ear phone co„ inc. 

iBook / Desk 1953, 45 W .34*b St.* New York 
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1111 Interesting Book 



shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction which a 
musical training will bring you; and how yon can obtain this 
training easily and thoroughly in your own home at one ^ 
quarter the usual cost . 

It tells bow this most prized of nodal accomplishments 
greatly increases your own enjoyment of life and the en¬ 
joyment of others. It tells of the concert career which 
may be open to you, and how vou can increase your earn- 
Ing power by giving muair^i Instruction in your spare 78 
time, bend for your copy of thiavaluablebooktoday^tU/res 

Dr. Qninn’t Famous WRITTEN METHOD 

has revolutionized the study of music. By the use of Dr. 

Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE (patented), a 
you nave three-quarters of the time and effort usually m-’ 

quired for learning piano or organ. You play chords immedi- - 

atclu and a complete piece within a few lessons.. The method is scien¬ 
tific and systematic, yet practical and simple. It xsendorsed bujcadinff 
musicians and heads of stats universities. Equally effective for chil¬ 
dren or adult*, bofpnnars or experienced player*. Practise in spare time, when¬ 
ever convenient. Successful srnduatee everywhere Diploma rranted. SpfcuiL 
reduced term* thin month. Investigate without coat or obligation by writing 
today for free book. “Howto Study Music.’’ 

Marcos Lodus Qoinn Conoerratory, Box 650PC, Chicago 

The 1916 _ Electric 

<*##€>***^*.*^ 3 ? ^ L '« ht 

Motorc y c 1 e 
type frame, 
•addle, han¬ 
dlebars. p«d- 
• la, mud- 
gum d, atand 
and luggage 
carrier. Fink 
Thorn- Proof 
Non-Skid 
tire*. Your 
own initial*. 

e cw Coaster 
rnko, tool 
kit and tire 
gutnp. Write 



Great Bicycle Offer 


Write for catalog. Wonderful 1916 Arrow—new motorcycle type— 
shipped no monoy down. Pay small amount each month while 
you ride. Write for our special, rock-bottom offer while it lasts. 
m .|1. T/wl 9 0 Biggeat bicycle value ever built. Read above tho 
ww rile I U U a y many new fi-aturca. Write for free catalog now. 
ArrowCycleCo..Dept. 1463,19th St.^California Av..Chicago 




FREE 


TAUGHT 

In Your Home 

By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
In America — Established 1898 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 



TUuaa*. UKt tfui 

Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to coyer 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 86 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 

We Pay $80 a Month Salary 

and furnish rig and all expenses to Introduoe 
our guaranteed poultry and stook powders. 

Bigler Company, X370, Springfield, III. 

Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


Hells’ Hinges 

(Continued from page 58) 

Silk turned from the bar. One of the 
white hands flashed down, then up. He 
held a revolver on the door that the look¬ 
out had slammed shut. The door burst 
open and a hat appeared. A bullet whirred 
through the room, caught the hat in the 
top of the crown, and Miller laughed. But 
the hat kept right on coming. There was 
no head under it. Behind it appeared 
Tracy, bareheaded and with two guns, 
commanding the room. And before Miller 
could fire again, his weapon fell, shot from 
his hand. 

Tracy stood slightly hunched as if ready 
to spring. “I take off my hat to a lady, in 
church, an’ when I meet a skunk I know’ll 
he too hasty to wait for a fair fight,” he 
drawled quietly as the sombrero he had 
hurled in ahead of him settled near Miller. 
Miller’s little eyes narrowed as if in quick, 
desperate thinking. 

“You amaze me, Blaze, you pain me,” he 
said suavely. “I sure thought you was one 
of them brigands they say burned the little 
church an’ punctured your minister. The 
poor little filly, he had with him must he 
upset like. I was just thinkin’ if you’d 
excuse me I’d step over an* console her—” 

He never finished. A bullet sang toward 
him, and he dropped, a blue hole over his 
heart. 

Tracy’s quick gaze now took in the room. 
It was filled with men in all stages of in¬ 
toxication, from sprawling sottish imbecility 
to those who could still stand. They had 
been celebrating Miller’s double stroke of 
ridding the town of the church and Henley 
in one day. 

At the card tables there had been more 
gambling and less drinking. There men’s 
backs straightened almost with a click. The 
group around the bar shrank back. 

“Hands up!” shouted Tracy. Palms 
that had been sliding hipward, appeared 
empty. 

“You hellions,” be went on. “You helped 
the rattler there,” indicating Miller with 
a toe of his boot, “name this here place. 
‘Hell’s Hinges.’ Now' watch me deliver 
it to THE proper address.” And with a 
quick turn of his wrist he sent a ball into 
the chandelier hanging over the bar. There 
was a spurt of oil, a crash of fire as the 
lamp exploded and in another instant the 
(Continued on page* 175) 
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Special Selection of Diamond-set Jewelry, at a great saving 
r in price. Gorgeously beautiful Diamonds, perfect in cut and fall ^ 
of fiery brilliancy, set in solid gold or platinum mountings. CREDIT 


How to Hone 
Your Razor 


\W*ml¥ S/*' BALIHONE CO. 

i Hone and strop it yourself. \ Dent. 4767 wnmette, m. 

- \ Regular or safety. New idea. *\ G X^s^ciai offer send me 

New principle in the Balihone. if ca V prepaid °neBaiihone. i may 
Makes your old razor as good as new. Makes your This \ back if n ? 1 phased, 
safety blade better than new. Gives a hair-test edge. Endosed is$1 - 

Balihone operates automatically. Hugs the hollow coupon \ . 

ground blade. Follows the bevel of the safety. Produces a marvelous edge every 

time. You can’t fail with it. Send for one today and make your shaving a joy. Send coupon. 

Send for a Two-Edge Balihone 

The Balihone is a hone and a strop all in one. Both sides work automatically. 

It will make your poor razor shave beautifully. If you don’t shave yourself tell your barber to get a 
Balihone. On this special introductory offer it will be sent prepaid to you for only $1. Send today. 

YV»fff Nfr\nt>\) Rnnh Use the Balihone 10 days. If you don’t 

VUI LJ L XLK feel jt i s worth lOjtimes the price return it 

and get your dollar back in the next mail. The Iwo edge Balihone sent to yon postpaid on this special offer for only $1. 

Tnrlav Send only $1 on this special offer. Your money 

* t.JU.CXjr returned if not delighted. Send the coupon or copy it on a 
piece of paper. Send only $1. Send it now. 

BALIHONE COMPANY, Dept. 4767, Wilmette, Illinois 


Pay a Little Each Month 


S '- ^ Bimonthly. We pay all delivery charges. If not entirely satisfactory in every way, \ #ri 1 

return at our expense and your money will he promptly refunded. Or, if you prefer, V J ^p .aj $, 
we will send C. O. D. for your examination. You will be under no obligations to buy. 

yr SEND FOR FREE 116-PAGE JEWELRY CATALOG 

Over 2000 illustrations of the new styles in jewelry— I creases in value and lasts forever. Our Guarantee N V f m 

rings, studs, scarf pins, ear screws, brooches, bracelets, | Certificate, given with every diamond we sell, is the 
r watch bracelets, watches, , ___ _—■ 1 •• ■ "" strongest and broadest 

. ^ chains,silverware,etc. A DIA- LOFTIS B ROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers ever issued by a responsible XO 

S MONO is the best investment Dopt. L502, lOO to 108 N. State St.. CHICAGO. ILL. house. Send for Catalog today. ~ 

w »• i«. -u-^ui.u.4 1 «». o. ■ ' i —Omaha. It tells about our easy credit plan 


Trade in Your Old Typewriter 

On the Light Running Fox 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 


9603 - 9643 Front Avenue, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Send us the name, model and serial number of 
your typewriter and we will at once mail you our 
New Catalog and write you exchange offer on the 
New Fox Model No. 24, cash or time payments. 

Write for New Schedule of Prices to Dealers —Prices are 
the lowest ever made on high grade typewriters. We have a new 
model, new price, and a wholly new policy under a new 
agement. Pfease mention Photoplay Magazine for March. 


When you write to advertisers please mentloD PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Art Prints 

after the original oil paintings of 

Anita Stewart and Mary Pickford 


(from which the covert of our September and November issue 


ere made) 


P HOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has anticipated a 
great demand for art prints of these beautiful 
covers. With a desire to serve our readers 
we have provided a limited number of reprints. 

Do you want one? 

Absolutely no advertising will appear on these prints—nothing 
but the likeness is reproduced—in four colors—on art paper— 
and beautiful art mounts, ready for framing. This is mailed 
to you carefully packed flat between two pieces of stiff board. 

The cost is 25c each 

Please remit in stamps or money order 

Photoplay Magazine 


3SO North Clark St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


" yA l l* l L, 


Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZI> 


ZINE 
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(Continued from page IJ2) 

Icohol soaked bar was a mass of flames. 
The men near it ducked and pushed, 
'he spurt of fire had singed many of them, 
'hey stampeded for the door. Tracy’s guns 
:opped them. 

“Take it easy,” he cautioned. “Take it 
asy. They’s several brands of fire to taste 
esides lightin’ a little church that ain’t 
one none o’ you no harm. Take it easy.” 

The flames now had a good hold. A heat 
rave rolled through the room. With it 
arried little darts of flame. These caught 
aerrily at men’s hair and the big hand- 
:erchiefs they wore around their necks. 
They also sent pine chairs snapping and 
Tackling. The room became a furnace. 

Tracy backed slowly to the door. Men 
:ringed and pushed and cursed. But still 
he held them. Only when he saw sparks 
from the roof sail to the dancehall next 
door, and start little blazes there, did he 
step aside. 

Now there was an avalanche of men from 
the door. Behind them crawled others, too 
overcome by smoke and drink and flame to 
stand. Their yells mingled with those of 
the girls, who ran from the back room. 

The flames spread as if worked by elec¬ 
tricity, like a child’s toy. The gambling 
house caught. The rooming house was the 
next to blaze up. And so on down the 
street. No one thought of fighting their 
spread. 

Tracy rode away with a satisfied look at 
the bedlam he had let loose. A little later 
he came to Faith, kneeling over the body 
of her brother by the embers of the church. 

“Come; we’ll be goin’ now,” he said 
softly. He bent over, lifted her brother’s 
body and placed it in the wagon he had 
driven up in. Then he helped Faith to the 
seat and jumped up beside her. 

“Miss Henley—Faith,” he said simply, 
as he looked down at her. “I don’t know 
where your home is, but we’re goin’ there. 
An’ when we get there I’m goin’ to ask 
your mother to let you come back to the 
west, the big, decent west with a MAN.” 

The delicate hands clung tighter. “It’s 
such a long trip there and I’m so tired,” 
came in soft tones. “Couldn’t we—” 

“We could,” answered Tracy, emphatic¬ 
ally, 

“an’ just twenty miles from here is 
the right town with the right parson. We 
can make it in two hours.” 



$1/"\ A Day 

t|B ■ FOR YOUR 

lvt SPARE TIME 

AGENTS WANTED 


Hundreds of our agents aro making $10 
a day in their spare time. Many are beat¬ 
ing that and are getting their own clothes 
Free. W e are dead sure you can do it. Such 
a thing as failure is utterly impossible with 
our new and complete outfit which we send 
by express- all charges prepaid. Our fine 
line of 8tylish.well made, carefully finished 
clothes, guaranteed fit— beats everything 
ever offered. Lowest prices. Our Outfit 
is magnificent—our Btyles and fashions 
simply wonderful. Strong selling plans 
that bring the orders and Big Money for 
you every week, in hard cash. 

Pants % 225 Suits $92" 

Can you beat it? Be a PROGRESS agent. Earn $5 ft 
$10 a day in your spare time while aomy othe 
Bend no money. Everything ia FKhB. No ex: 
neceaaary. Got the Outfit, order blanks, eta 
tape lino and everythin* necessary to start you i 
Big Money Staking Business of your own. Write 
today. Bo ready for the largest Spring business 
ever known. Land the early orders in bunches. 
Progreaa Tailoring Co.. Dept 9 73 .Chicago 




Be a Doctor of 
CHIROPRACTIC 


FOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 

These books take you completely through this 
wonderful science of spinal adjustment. Read 
like fiction, yet absolutely true. 30,000,000 Americans 
support Chiropractic. Thousands being cured of long 
standing diseases by it. Resident and Heme Study Courses. 

BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 

Profession not crowded. Large demand for practi¬ 
tioners—12000 to |5000 yearly. Small expense, liasy 
payments. We fit you forall State Board Requirements. 

FRFF Elbert Hubbard’s Book “The New Science.” Mail 
■ postal now and gctall 5 books FREE. l_)o it today. 

NATIONAL 1-- 

1-3. 


- postal now anu gccau o docks rntc. u ioaay. _ 

TIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
-3. 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd.,Chicag^| 



ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring I 



Removes the Actual Cause 

of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if notastepresented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 

M. ACHFELDT. Foot Specialist. Estab. 1901 I 

MARRKIDGB BPIPDINO 

Dept. X.A.,1328 Broad«ay(at 34th Street) NEW YORK | 



LEARN TO EARN 

Learn ladies’, children’s ltflirdressillg (including marcel 
waving), complexion improvement, manicuring, 

etc., by home correspondence course, easily. Many womon,all 
ages, are earning|15 to $50 weekly. Book, 100 pages, HtKK. 

ELIZABETH KING, 69 A, Station F, New York City 


When you write to advertisers please mention 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Google 
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Photoplay Magazine 


announces that in its April issue 

(on all newsstands March 1 ) 

TJ 1 1 IVr I P Official Chronicler of The Great White Way, will 

nennoia W O IT* debut as a commentator upon Active Photography. 

’ Mr. Wolfs first scintillating story, "THE MOVIE 
BROADWAY," will be illustrated by Herb Roth, whose pen has given optical impetus 
to the truth-flashing comment of Channing Pollock, in this number. "The Movie 
Broadway" will show readers of this magazine the new mask worn by the most dramatic 
thoroughfare in the world — a mask of photoplay faces and personalities. 

C Rennold Wolf is the most renowned of Metropolitan dramatic editors; a keen but 
kindly observer whose typewriter thrusts are felt wherever theatrical people converse in 
or read the English language. As a dramatist he has a number of big plays to his credit; 
as raconteur, after-dinner speaker and magazine writer he has achieved individual 
triumphs — he is a writer of lyrics, also, and his " Hello, ’Frisco! ” from the current 
Ziegfeld Follies, is probably the best-known song hit of the year. 

In the April Photoplay Magazine there will be, too — 

Cinemic London 

an "inside" story of American and 
English films and film tastes in the 
British metropolis. Written by Harry 
C. Carr. 

The Making 
of a Film Newspaper 

All about the huge business of visual¬ 
izing the world’s daily events. By 
Alfred A. Cohn. 


A Shadow Rebel 

George Vaux Bacon’s incisive analysis 
of a powerful young director’s entirely 
individual achievements. 

Famous Locations; 
Really, Not Reely 

You have seen these places, as castle, 
tower, fortress, mansion and palace, 
many times. Photographer Raymond 
Stagg, next month, will show and tell 
you what these prize picture pre¬ 
emptions are to the people or the 
individuals who built then 


The Eternal Easter Hat Wh y Aren ’ tWe Killed? 

A Lit; Ej Lcrlldl JLdolCr JLlcll * . . . . . . ^ 


an everlasting spring millinery topic 
in its particular application to the love¬ 
liness of the lens. By Lillian Howard. 


The acrobatic confessions of the Queen 
and the Grand Duke of Keystoneria, 
via the gently satiric pen of Randolph 
Bartlett. 


A SUPERABUNDANCE OF SPLENDID ILLUSTRATION 


THREE TREMENDOUS SHORT STORIES 

A bewildering list of real interviews with the men and women who are today 
doing the big things in the motion picture world. JUST what they believe, ana 
JUST what they say. Exclusive, intimate new pictures. 

Every one of Photoplay Magazine’s Distinctive Departments, 
as presented in this issue. 
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H. E. C., Durango, Colo., and H. L. D.. Can¬ 
ton, Mass. —Warren Kerrigan is with Universal 
at their city in California. As a play is not re¬ 
leased for some time after its production has been 
completed, you will readily understand how an 
actor may be appearing in films and on the stage 
at the same time. Further, players have worked 
before the camera at the same time they were ap¬ 
pearing on the stage, though this is not especially 
common practice. A reel is approximately one 
thousand feet in length, though, after Censorial 
Bureaus have finished with them, they often are 
like American regiments, very much depleted. The 
life of a film depends almost entirely upon the sort 
of treatment it receives from the operators through 
whose hands it passes. A broken film was re¬ 
cently returned pinned together with a good sized 
nail, and careful treatment of this sort does not 
prolong film life. However, one will last months 
before its condition compels it to be withdrawn. 
The number of rehearsals required prior to the 
filming of a play depends upon many things. The 
company is given the whole story, so that they 
know what they are going to do, and then scenes 
that are difficult and require much attention are 
gone over thoroughly in rehearsal. Simple scenes, 
though not necessarily the short ones, require 
much less preparation. 


J. E. L., Hagerstown. Md.—A Florence LaBadie 
interview will be published very soon, in one of 
the next two or three issues in fact. Her address 
is still, care of the Thanhouser Film Cbrp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., but James Cruze is with an en¬ 
tirely different company, and for that reason you 
will probably not see them in plays together for a 
long time. One of her recent films is ’’The Five 
Faults of Flo,” released January 20th. 


N. P. C., Ntow York City. —Violet Mersereau is 
still with Universal and will be featured in “The 
Path of Happiness,” the first of Universal’s Red 
Feather films. 


R. L., Boise, Idaho. —Hazel Dawn was born in 
1891 and is playing with Famous, but Norma Phil¬ 
lips, “Our Mutual Girl,” is not in pictures any 
more. Everyone except supers and extras are put 
through a trial reel at the studios to determine 
their photographic qualities before being given a 
contract; certain players have the good fortune to 
photograph well, w T hiie others do not. Costumes 
as a rule are supplied by the players, except 
character stuff, though this is not as general as a 
few years ago. The other incidental expenses of 
production, such as railroad fare to distant points, 
etc., are borne by the producing company. 


C. P., Los Angeles. —Helen Eddy plays the roles 
of both Rose and her daughter. Fay, the title role, 
in “The Red Virgin” (Lubin) ; L. C. Shumway, 
Robert Gray, Jay Morley, and Melvin Mayo being 
other members of the cast. 


S. E., Murray City, O.—Scenario editors com¬ 
ment upon manuscripts at times, but the general 
rule is that plays are merely to be returned if un¬ 
available, and any comment or criticism is entirely 
unexpected. One should be very thankful when 
it is made and let it go at that. 


S. K., New York City. —It is practically im¬ 
possible to gain admission to a studio when a play 
is being produced, as every re-take, even if neces¬ 
sitated by the distracting presence of visitors, 
costs money and in many cases a great deal of 
it. It may be possible to watch Daniels building 
a navy or Bryan raising doves, but serious affairs 
like producing plays can not be interrupted. 


S. Y., Salt Lake City.—H ow do you like the 
way we carried out your Marguerite Clark idea? 
Wish we could give you all the credit of thinking 
about an interview and cover painting the month 
that brings her birthday, but anyway we shall let 
you claim as much honor as you feel due you. 


Having Told You All This, we are ready for 
next month’s mail bag, and we can feel it is going 
to be & big one! 


Learn Music 



Lessons 


Box l 


Home! 

New Method 
Learn To Play By Note 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cornet, Haip, ’Cello or to sing. 
Special Limited Otter of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for music and 
postage, which is small. No extras. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. Every¬ 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, system¬ 
atic. Free lectures each course. 16 
years’ success. Start at once. Write 
for Free Booklet Today —NOW. 

S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

l , 225 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 



WOULD YOU 

show this standard high grade 42 key 
fully visible typewriter to your friends 
and let them see wherein it excels 
any other $100 typewriter, if by 
doing this and rendering other small 
assistance, you could easily have one 
to keep as your own ? Then by post card 
or letter to us simply say, “Mail Particular 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., D*. M 252. Chicago, HI. 


Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 

We give you one LINK absolutely 
Free to each bracelet. Friends give 
or exchange others. Links only 
12c each with 3 Initials en¬ 
graved FREE. Send today for 
one or more^ stating whether Rolled 
Gold, Sterling Silver, beaded or 
plain design. With your first order 
for one or moro Links we send 
FREE a beautiful black ribbon bo you can start wearing your Linka at once. 
Friendship Jewelry Co., 83 Chambers St., Dept. 513, New York 



FORD JOKE BOOK 


All the latest and best funny jokes and stories on the FORD 
nutomobile. Hundreds of them and all good ones. Also JITNEY 
jokes. Moving Picture, and Stuge jokes. Laugh till you shake. 
A neat colored covered book by mail for only TEN CENTS, 

PIKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

B«x 63, So. Norwalk, Conn., 






LOOK! LOOK! 10c. 


Enough to Amuse the Whole Family 

Roll of Stage Money, Disappearing Coin Trick, 

Mysterious Bottle, How to Cut Glass with Scissors, 

Wonderful Wine and Water Trick, Magic Age Tel¬ 
ler, Rules for Love Making, 13 Tricks with Cards, 

15 Parlor Games, 7 Fortune Telling Secrets, 39 Magical Ex¬ 
periments, 50 Money Making Secrets, 14 Flirtations, 7 Parlor 
Games, 10 Funny Readings, 71 Toasts, 71 *** All 1 fU. 

21 Puzzles, and over 300 Jokes. milOr 1UL 

Jos. H. Deskau, Dept. 62, 491 Ridgewood Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
«v niv-riiuio 



SILVER ONL' _ 

|K C BOYS-cirls 

■ You’ll want this. You apparently see thru 
Clothes, Wood, Stone, any object. See Bones in Flesh. Address: 

MARVEL MFG. CO. DEPT. 37, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

DImCmIanIaIiian 320 Jokes and Riddles. 
Dig tntenainer 153 Parlor Games and 

Magic, 15 Tricks with Cards. 73 Tonsta, 7 
Comic Recitations. 3 Monologues. 22 Funny 
Rendings. Al*oCheckers.Chess,Dominoes.Fox 

_and Geese. 9 Men Morris. All lOc, postpaid. 

C. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn Street, Dept. 78, Chicago, III. 
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7 CENTS A DAY 


Buys This Standard Visible 


Oliver Typewriter 

Much Less than Half Price 
FREE Trial—10-Year Guarantee 

This is the best typewriter offer ever made. The 
typewriter is the genuine model No. 5 Standard Visible 
Oliver with complete, brand-new equipment Perfect 
machines only. Not shop worn, not damaged, not 
inferior. Back spacer and tabulator — no features 
lacking. Warranted to be the equal in quality of any 
other $100 typewriter. 

This offer is not on some ancient style of blind type¬ 
writer,but on an up-to-date, standard,visible machine,the 
same kind of typewriter that many thousands of the 
world's best business firms are today using. 


Nearly one-half million Olivers have been 
sold. Its record has never been equaled. It is 
easily “The Favorite." 

Its simple efficiency, lightness and durability 
place it in a class ahead of all others; writing 
always in sight; writes in many different colors 
without changing the ribbon. Has the universal 
keyboard, back spacer, tabulator, ruling device, 
disappearing indicator. The type is beautiful; 
it is so hard that nothing can mar it It 
outwears type found on other machines. 

It is the lightest of all the standard type¬ 
writers. It is the only practical, portable type¬ 
writer. It has the lightest key action. Its speed 
is unlimited. It has the patented “ U " shaped 
type bar which insures perfect alignment of the 
letters. One can write on ruled lines with it or 
it can be used to draw lines. It makes an 
efficient billing machine as well as correspond¬ 
ence machine. 


The downward stroke of the type bar gives 
greater power. The Oliver is nearly always 
chosen for manifolding — some firms write as 
many as 20 copies at one writing. It does any 
practical thing which any typewriter can do. 

It has the fewest parts. It requires the least 
adjustments. There is nothing to wear out. 
We guarantee it for 10 years. 

While it is the choice of the experts, it is so 
simple in its design that anyone can learn to 
write on it in 10 minutes' time. 

Sensational Reduction 

Many thousands of purchasers paid $100.00 for type¬ 
writers of this model. They were satisfied that at that 
price they were getting the best value that the market 
afforded. 

Now.without any reduction in quality and with brand 
new standard equipment, our price to you is but $39.80 
—a saving of over half, and we give you over a year in 
which to pay. 

Our Offer Is This 



Oliver Points: 


Trial Order Coupon 

United States Typewriter Exchange 

Dept. 342, All Light Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

You may send me a No. 5 Oliver Typewriter on approval. 

When it arrive* I will leave with the exprean agent $3.80 with 
the understanding that if I do not wish to keep the typewriter 
the $3.80 will be returned to me by the expretw agent when I 
return the typewriter to him within ten days from the date I 
receive it. 

Otherwise I will keep the typewriter and the $3.80 will be 
forwarded to you to apply on your *pecial purchase price of 
$39.80, and I will pay the balance of $30.00 in 18 consecutive 
monthly installments of $‘2.00 each, commencing one month 
from date of delivery. 

The title of the Oliver Typewriter remaining in you until 
It is totally paid for. 



References. 

.(327) 


Send the coupon and we will forward one of these 
typewriters with complete equipment on ten days' trial. 
We will ship it by express. When it arrives you leave 

■ $3.80 with the express agent to be held while you try 

■ the typewriter. 

■ If you do not find it to be the best typewriter that you 
I ever examined, satisfactory in every respect, the best 

■ value offered anywhere, then you simply return it to the 

■ express agent, who will give you back the $3JO and 
| return the typewriter to us at our expense. 

If you decide to keep it, the express agent will forward 

■ the $3.80 to us and it will be deducted from the $39.80 
| price, leaving a balance of $36.00, which you can pay at 

the rate of $2.00 per month, the first monthly payment 

■ not being due until one month after date of delivery. 

I There are no interest charges, no red tape, no sales¬ 
men, no collectors, no bother. The simple coupon is all 
I we require. 

Send the coupon today. Make sure of getting this bar- 

■ gain, as we will only supply 100 typewriters at this price. 

1 United States Typewriter Exchange 
I Dept. 342, All Light Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Marguerite Snow 

Metro Pictures Corporation Star 
Uses and recommends 
“The Pink Complexion Cake" 

Every lover of the screen drama is familiar 
with Miss Snow's peculiar charm. Her 
captivating smile, her rich beauty, her won¬ 
derfully clear complexion — these have 
won her thousands of ardent admirers. 

Naturally she must guard these qualities 
with intelligent care. Her choice of oempre 
Giovine is ample assurance to you of its 
superior merit. Read what she says of 
'The Pink Complexion Cake/' 




Pronounced Sem pray Jo -ye nay 

Meaning “Always Young" 

, You will find Sempre Giovine delightfully 
different. In convenient, economical cake 
form. Easily and quickly applied—none of 
* the usual bother. And it keeps the skin 
always soft in texture, the complexion 
free from all blemishes. 

Sempre Giovine can be obtained 
at every drug and department 
store. Go to your favorite store 
and get a cake TODAY, or 

Mail the Coupon 

ing, for a liberal seven-day cake of Sempre Giovine. The 


'1 find Sempre Gk> 
vine a necessary ad- 
j unct to my toilet table. 
Its daily use keeps the 
skin soft and smooth 


Marguerite Snow 


Marietta Stanley Co. 

Dept. 1463, Grand Rapid*, Mich. 

Gentlemen:— 

Please send me your seven-day trial cake of 
Serv'rc Giovine. ‘The Pink Complexion Cake.” 
I enck 4c to cover cost of postage and packing. 


(complexion (al 
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The Smoke of the U. S. A. 

That snappy, spirited taste of “Bull” Durham in a ciga¬ 
rette gives you the quick-stepping, head-up-and-chest-out 
feeling of the live, virile Man in Khaki. He smokes “Bull” 
Durham for the sparkle that’s in it and the crisp, youthful 
vigor he gets out of it. 

GENUINE 


Bull Durham 


SMOKING TOBACCO 

“Roll your own” with “Bull” Durham and you 
have a distinctive, satisfying smoke that can’t be 
equalled by any other tobacco in the world. 

In its perfect mildness, its smooth, rich mel- l 
i low-sweetness and its aro- L 
matic fragrance, “ Bull” 
Durham is unique. For M 
Bp the last word in wholesome, j | 

JHlff healthful smoking enjoy- / ^ 
sgajfr g ment “roll your own” with 

t TIIE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Copyright, 

1916 , 

The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is would love to have it. Use the treatment persistently 

continually chamrinp- Everv dav a* old and in ten days or two weeks your skin should show a 
conunuany changing. n,very uay, as oia marked improvem e n t-a promise of that greater loveli- 

skin dies, new skin lorms in its place. ness which the daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 

This is your opportunity. By using the fol- A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for 
lowing treatment regularly you can keep 
this new skin so active that it will, gradually 

but surely, take on the greater clearness, Send 4c for “ weeks-aize” cake 

freshness and charm you want it to have. For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 

Soap large enough for a week of the skin treatment 
Make this treatment a daily habit given here. For 10c the week’s size cake of Woodbury’s 

T ,, , i .i „ , Ir , Facial Cream and Powder. Write today and begin at 

.Lather your wash-cloth well with Wood- once to get the benefits of this Woodbury treatment 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water. Apply for your skin. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1825 
it to your face and distribute the latter 

thoroughly. Now with the tips of your brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 

fingers work this cleansing antiseptic lather _ 

into your skin, always with an upward and 

outward motion. Rinse with warm water, illustration of "" 

then with cold — the colder the better. the cake as a \ \~x\ \r \ 

Finish by rubbing your face for a few min- ’faf'woodbury* \ V j 

utes with & piece of ice. Always be particular today™ ury S \ l 

to dry your skin well. _ 

Every day this treatment frees your skin M 1 

of the tiny old dead particles. Then.it IL ~l 

cleanses the pores, brings the blood to th.- uep d» n ?!S»PR., ® oQJ\. 
surface and stimulates the sma./i should be made by check, or postal or express money order, 

fibres It is very easy to use this trea..u ibeth h ra unk nown to vou. 

for a few days and then neglect it. But tmti r r» fcXL 

this will never make your skin what you 


Tear out this 
illustration of 
the cake as a \ 
reminder to ask \ 

for Woodbury's \ 
today. 


Ymr skin™ changing every day! 


This is your opportunity. Start tonight to make the 
new skin what you would love to have it. 
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INCREASE IN RATE 

Effective with issue closing March 12th 
(May ) the rate for classified space will he 
increased to 15c per word. Place your order 
prior to March 12th for such issues as you 
contemplate using up to and including April 
1917 issue and take advantage of the present 
exceedingly low rate of 10c per word. 

Circulation over 250,000 . 

May forma c/ose Mar^h 12th. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS- 500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windows: anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co.. 414 N. Clark St.. Chicago. 


MEN NOT EARNING $1,200 YEARLY SHOULD GET IN 
touch with largest Manufacturer of Transparent handled Knives 
and Razors In U. S. We will show you how to make more. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 286 Bar St., Canton. O. 


AGENTS—DELI Cl OT T S SOFT DRINKS IN CONCENTRATED 
form. Always ready—just hdd water—economical—absolutely pure. 
Every housewife wants them—14 different kinds. Ehonnoiu de¬ 
mand. Big summer sellers—money comes easy. 250 other popular 
priced, fast selling, household necessities. We furnish free out¬ 
fits. Write today—now. American Products Co., 47 80 American 
ll'dg.. Cincinnati, O. 


PICTURES AND POST CARDS 


16 PHOTOS OF FEMALE BEAT'TIES TAKEN FROM LIFE 
for 10 cents. Kaye Co., Box 67, Ottawa, Ill. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—FILM COMPANIES PAT fl§ V0 
$100 for each play accepted. Constant demand. No correap&v 
ence course. Our book tells all, sample play, list of cvnparas 
buying play*, etc. Write today for free details. Atlas Pub. <&. 
394 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati. O. 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. WINKOPP 2U 
Broadway, New York City, 25 cents postpaid. Co..tains nxot 
scenario. 


MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAT* 
In spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-dsi* 
“Book of Instructions’* tells how. Contains sample play. Or 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special »ffrr w* 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St.. New York. 

TYPEWRITING 


PHOTOPLAYS. MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
corrected and typed—one carbon copy. This work a specialty— 
10 cents each page. Lewis Elliott, New Bedford. Maas. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le ltoy. 
N. Y. 


WILL PAY $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE CENT DATED 
17 99. We pay cash premium on all large cents, eagle cents, etc., 
and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. May mean large 
profits to you. Numismatic Bank. Dept. 7 5. Ft. Worth, Tex. 

PATENTS 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 In prizes offered for inven¬ 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 7 0S 
Ninth. Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. R. R. and Western Union Wires and complete 
Marconi Wireless Station in school. Graduates assisted. Marconi 
Co. employs our wireless graduates. lxm- living expenses—easily 
earned. Largest school—established 4 0 years. Investment. 
$25,000.00. Correspondence courses also. Catalog Free. Dodge's 
Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. ETC.. 100 
In Script lettering. Including inside and outside envelopes. $2.50; 
100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for Samples. P. Ott Eugrav- 
ing Co.. 1059 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. l*a. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVltttTlKE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES, $1. COPE 

Agency. St. Louis. 


PHOTOPLAYS NEATLY TYPEWRITTEN 10c PER 3<* 
words, carbon copy included. Earl Benson, 63 27 Ave. S. L, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


I TYPE SCENARIOS, SHORT STORIES. ETC. 10 CENTS 
typed page with carbon. Stella V. Smith, Greeley, Colorado. 

HELP WANTED 


LEARN AT HOME EASY LESSONS, LADIES’ AND Chil¬ 
dren ’§ hairdressing, marcel waving, manicuring, beauty culture 
Many earn $18 to $50 weekly. Pleasant work. Large Illustrates 
book free. Elizabeth King. 69 D, Station F, New York Gty. 

HELP WANTED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT. $75.00 MOXTIL 
Vacations. steady work. Common education sulfide t. Pull un¬ 
necessary. Write immediately for free list of positions now obtain¬ 
able. Franklin Institute, Dep t C218. Rochester, N. Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OrF.N THE WAY TO GOOD 
Government positions. 1 can coach you by mall at small cost. F*& 
particulars free to any American citizen of eighteen or over. Wrt:< 
today for Booklet CE-1449. Earl Hopkins, Washington. D. C- 


FIVE BRIGHT. CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL. DEV10N- 
strute and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare pn*i 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha. Neb. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—OF ADVERTISING MATTER 
Everywhere. (GOOD PAY.) Send Dime for Application Co itxatf- 
(NONK FREE.) Address Oliver H. Barkley, Mount Pleasant 

Pennsylvania. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME, FOR A LARGE PHILADEL- 
phia firm, good pay, nice work, no canvassing. Send stamp*-' 
envelope for prices paid. Universal Company. Dept. 7 7. Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, l*a. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED 
for corni* g examinations by former Government Examiner. Boot& 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School. Box 3tlT. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA—ALL 
I"M<i"'w< m>< 1 '■ Olivers. Remingtons etc one 

ment roil your own 



REAL ESTATE—DESIRABLE THEATRE SITE—G6 FEET 
front—live city. J. L>. ch. Rome, N. Y. 


witn 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


BuH M . Durham. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS TO SKIX 
at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped on trial. Northern Office 
Equipment Co., Dept. 6. Northern Office Bldg., Chicago. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 3 FOR $1.00. CARBON PAPER 

$1.25 ner hundred shoots. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Typewriter Specialties Company, Providence, R. I. 


VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES. I)IA- 
Npeakers. minstrel material, jokes, recitations, tableau, 
anils, entertainments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free- 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 7 6, Chicago. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

.IOTN TlFE UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB FOR 

{ Measure and profit. Get letters, postcards, photos, from photorU’ 
overs everywhere. Registration 10c. Charles Seifert, Rudy Stmt 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 

“The National Movie Publication” 

Copyright, 1916, by the Photoplay Publishing Company, Chicago 


VOL. IX No. 5 

CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1916 

Cover Design—Edna Mayo 

(From a Photograph by Matzene, Chicago) 

Pictures of Popular Photoplayers 

Florence Reed, S. Rankin Drew, Truly Shattuck, Thomas Meighan, Jane Novak, 
J. Barney Sherry, Olga Petrova, Anna Luther, Jack Standing, Stuart 
Holmes, Rosetta Brice, Wheeler Oakman, Nell Craig, 

Arthur Hoops, Jose Collins. 


Griffith, At It on a New One Frontispiece 

Her Grace and Francis I William M. Henry 27 

Ford and Cunard; the royalists of photomelodrama. Photography by Raymond 

Stagg. 

The Picture Battle in Congress George Wentworth 

A transcript from the attempt at national movie vivisection. Illustrated by 

E. W. Gale, Jr. 

The Girl on the Cover Johnstone Craig 

A Mayo melange of impression and fact 

In This House Mary Pickford Was Bom 

Photographs of Miss Pickford’s premier dwellings. 


The Shadow Rebel 

The power of Powell, Shadow-shooter 

A Film Newspaper in the Making 

All about the canning of events alive. 

Getting An Answer 

An actor’s advice to the Writeous. 

To Have and to Hold (Fiction) 

A right royal love story, quaintly told. 


George Vaux Bacon 
Alfred A. Cohn 
Edward Earle 
Elwell Lawrence 


Contents continued on next page 
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GUARANTEED 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


At the world’s competition-smashing: price 
of $97.50 per carat for genuine perfect-cut dia¬ 
monds, we give you $150.00 per carat retail value. 
Our direct importing methods together with our 
“many sales and small profit” plan, gives you 
your only opportunity to buy your diamonds at 


Number 

A 2 0. 


We invite yon to inspect any diamond at our 
expensel We ship any diamond for you to 
examine thoroughly—without it obligating you 
and without it costing you one cent. If you don’t 
think that the diamond we Bend you is the greatest value 
you have ever seen, Bimply return it at our expense. 


14K. Solid 
gold* irid¬ 
ium dip¬ 
ped pen. 
Genuine 
Para Rub- 
bar barrel 
and cap. 
Perfect 
coin and 
clip self 
filler. 
NAME 
INLAID 
WITH 
GOLD, 
FREE. 
We guar- 
a n t e e 
free re¬ 
pairs for 
one year. 
Special" 
factory 
price— 


Nothing equal to this ironclad, protecting 
guarantee in the whole diamond business. It makes 
loss or disappointment impossible. It is a legal contract 
to refund In cash full price less 10* should you for any 
reason wish to return the diamond anytime within one 
year. Also allows full price in exchange at any time. 
Contains written statement of carat weight, quality and 
value of diamond. “Sec that your diamond is 
Basch guaranteed." 


postpaid, upon receipt of your name and address. 

It is complete and authoritative; shows thousands of 
illustrations of diamonds and jewelry, etc. at money¬ 
saving prices. Gives expert facts about diamonds and 
jewelry that enables you to buy intelligently-and safely. 
This book will make a valuable addition to your library- 
mail coupon or write us a letter or postcard for your 
free copy NOW! 
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How Hollister Discovered the Secret of 
Youth, Health, Energy and Success 

By W. W. WASHBURN 


I HAVE friends who travel a 
great deal more than I, but who 
have apparently no greater num¬ 
ber of friends than I possess, yet 
they tell me it is very seldom they 
take a long trip without meeting 
some friend on the train, while I, as 
a rule, never meet a friend while 
journeying. 

The other day, while making a 
hurried trip west, I met with an ex¬ 
ception to my usual experience ; and 
what a wonderful exception it was! 
The fact is, I cannot help telling 
about it. 

I had no more than boarded the 
train than I met my old friend Hol¬ 
lister, of Kansas City. W ay back in 
1890 we were interested together in 
the elevator business. When I sold 
my stock to Hollister it was after a 
long period of worry for both of us. 
Business had been bad and the going 
to the wall of one of the largest 
banks of the state of Missouri made 
us financially, and in every other 
way, shaky. I was none too well, 
but Hollister was “all in,” as is the 
saying. He was unable to think, he 
could not sleep, he was nervous, he 
had brain fag, he could not digest his 
food; there was not a function he 
could perform with any satisfaction 
or success; no doubt he believed he 
was losing his mind. I, in my own 
heart, believed that Hollister was 


slowly dying. I was not alone in 
this belief that he could not live an¬ 
other three months. 

W hen, therefore, I met him the 
other day, looking better in health 
and better in physique—in fact, an 
unusually virile man as well as in a 
most exuberant state of mind and 
body, as though he had been reborn 
(he is past sixty years of age) I 
could not help asking for the secret 
of his renewed youth. 

It took Hollister but a minute to 
say, “I owe my regeneration and life 
to Swoboda, who, through teaching 
me the simple principles and secret 
of evolution and how to use them, 
has recreated me in body and mind, 
and made me better in every way 
than I had ever been in my youth, 
and all this after I had been told by 
specialists that nothing could give 
me health.” 

Said Hollister. “W hen I think of 
my physician telling me to travel and 
to quit business, which, by the way, 
was going to the wall because of my 
inability to run it in my poor state of 
mind and body, and when I think of 
thus being practically sentenced to 
complete ruin, so to speak, and when 
at the same time I realize my present 
condition of rejuvenation, I awoke 
to a greater and greater appreciation 
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of Conscious Evolution and its won¬ 
derful possibilities for the human 
race.” 

He said, “Swoboda taught me not 
only how to rebuild myself, but also 
how to continue my life and evolu¬ 
tion where nature left off. In my 
case he improved upon nature, and 
I have since learned that he has done 
as much for thousands of others— 
men and women of every age and 
condition.” 

Continuing, Hollister said: “It 
was a red letter day in my life when 
I heard of Swoboda from the pub¬ 
lisher of the largest newspaper in 
Missouri—a friend who had learned 
from experience, as well as from 
others, of the wonderful success of 
Conscious Evolution.” 

As can be seen, Hollister could not 
say enough in praise of the renewer 
of his life and fortune. Naturally, I 
became interested, for I am getting 
along in years and have, mistakingly, 
like most human beings, come to ex¬ 
pect weakness as inevitable, in con¬ 
sequence of gaining in years. 

When my friend assured me I 
could, through Conscious Evolution, 
be made young again, I indeed be¬ 
came interested and eager for the 
demonstration. I took Alois P. 
Swoboda’s address, which, by the 
way, is 1909 Aeolian Building, New 
'York City, and obtained his booklet 
by mail a few weeks ago. I at once 
started to use his method, and now 
can comprehend why Hollister was 
so enthused with delight in the new 
life, for I, also, am growing younger, 
stronger, happier, more energetic, 
and more virile by leaps and bounds. 
It is a fact that one must experience 
this new and better life which is pro¬ 
duced through Conscious Evolution, 
if one is to comprehend what is being 
missed without it. 


When I met Hollister on the train 
it was an unusual trip and a wonder¬ 
ful day for me. It was a wonderful 
day for Hollister when his newspaper 
friend led him to Conscious Evolu¬ 
tion, and. I need but hint to the 
readers of Photoplay. Let this be 
a wonderful day for you. Get in 
touch with Swoboda and obtain his 
booklet—it will cost you nothing, 
and may start you on the road to a 
new and better life. Swoboda will 
send this booklet to anyone for the 
asking. I know it is his aim to help 
as many as possible. This booklet 
explains his new and unique theory 
of the body and mind, and, no doubt, 
it will prove interesting to everyone 
as it did to me. It gave me a better 
understanding of myself than I ob¬ 
tained from a college course. It 
startled, educated, and enlightened 
me. It explains the human body as 
I believe it never has been explained 
before. Moreover, it tells of the 
dangers and after-effects of exercise 
and of excessive deep breathing. 

What Hollister said to me seemed 
too good to be true. What I say, no 
doubt, seems too good to be true, 
but Swoboda has a proposal which 
everyone should consider and thus 
learn that nothing which is said 
about Conscious and Creative Evo¬ 
lution is too good to be true. 

In concluding this statement I can¬ 
not refrain from mentioning the fact 
that I now have pleasure in work 
and in a strenuous life, and I whistle, 
hum and sing; where formerly I 
always wore a frown (according to 
the evidence of my family) I now, as 
my friends say, always wear a smile. 


The address of Alois P. Swoboda is 
IQOQ Aeolian Bldg . NewYori,N. Y. — adv. 
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The H*W# Oosaard Co*, 
ftieago, IUt* 

Gentlemen: — 

My new Goaaard baa proven to 
be the moat wonderful and 
altogether eatiafaotory oorset 
I have ever worn. 

It la ao easy to put on, bo 
comfortable and atyllah. that I 
would never be aatlafled to 
appear on the aoreen without It* 

Youra very truly. 


ETHEL CLAYTON 
Litbin Studios 


PHOTO BY GILBERT AND BACON 
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POPULAR 


FLORENCE REED 

Her father was Roland Reed, 
a remarkable comedian, so she 
naturally veered to the stage, 
where among other roles she 
created the lead in “The 
Typhoon.” Miss Reed is now 
with Path£. 
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TRULY SHATTUCK, 

before her footlight debut in 1893, was known as Clarice Etrulia de Bucharde, 
which was discarded because it took up too much program space. In private 
life. Miss Shattuck is Mrs. S. A. Douglas. Her birthplace is San Miguel, Cal.; 
time, 1876. She has been prominent in light opera, musical comedy and 
vaudeville. She recently returned to the latter after a year in Ince photoplays. 
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THOMAS MEIGHAN 


His parents wanted him to be a physician but he chose the footlights. In Mr. 
Meighan’s early career on the stage, he appeared with Henrietta Crosman, 
Grace George, David Warfield and many other notables. In Lasky pictures 
he has played the lead in “Kindling,” "Blackbirds,” “Armstrong’s Wife,” 
“The Immigrant,” and others. His wife is Frances Ring, of the stage. 
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JANE NOVAK, 

despite the European suggestion in her name, was born in St. Louis, the year 
of the “big wind,*’ 1896. She was in musical comedy before trying the silent 
drama with Kalem. Then it was Vitagraph and now she calls Universal City 
her home. She has been featured in photoplays with Herbert Bosworth. 
She is now Dorothy in “Graft.” 
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J. BARNEY SHERRY 

Although he was born in Germantown, Pa., Mr. Sherry is a pioneer resident of 
Inceville, Cal. He received his dramatic training on the legitimate stage and 
made his first appearance on the screen as a Vitagraph player. He was there 
a year and was then annexed by Ince. He was seen to advantage in 4% The Green 
Swamp,” "The Conqueror” and as Enid Markey’s father in "Between Men.” 
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OLGA PETROVA 

i “The Vampire,” "The Tigress,” and “My Madonna,” all Metro photoplays, were 

1 her chief starring vehicles since Miss Petrova quit the dramatic stage for the 

i screen. She was born in Warsaw, Poland, about 30 years before the Kaiser 

took possession, and is Anglo-Polish, her mother having been a native of that 
land. She was educated in France, is five feet six inches tall and has red hair. 
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ANNA LUTHER 

used to be an artist’s model—the blue eyes and auburn hair don’t show here— 
and has never looked at an audience from behind the footlights. First it was 
with the Reliance, then Lubin and Selig, but now she enjoys the restful life 
afforded by an engagement at the Keystone. Miss Luther is something over 
20 and a native of Newark, N. J. 
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JACK STANDING, 

one of the seven sons of the veteran English actor, Herbert Standing, was 
born in London and began his camera experience with Lubin, where he spent 
four years. Then he went to Pathe and later appeared in the Famous Players’ 
“Fanchon the Cricket.” At present he is under contract with the Ince forces. 
Mr. Standing was on the legitimate stage long before he faced the camera. 
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STUART HOLMES 

The artistic expression is probably due to his chief recreation—painting. He is 
also an amateur sculptor. He began his stage career with Henry K. l)ixey and 
before appearing in Fox photoplays, was with Biograph. He has supported 
Betty Nansen and Robert Mantell in all of the latter’s screen plays. He is five 
feet seven in height, has dark hair and light brown eyes. 
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ROSETT A BRICE 

Perhaps it is because she was born in Sunbury, Pa., that her hair is red— 
“real titian” she says. Miss Brice played in stock at Washington, D. C., and 
Philadelphia after completing her education in Washington. She is 21 years old, 
of English descent and unmarried. She has been seen on the screen only in Lubin 
photoplays as she began her camera career with that company in August, 1913. 
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WHEELER OAKMAIN 

Four years in the photodrama has given Mr. Oakman the right to designate 
himself a veteran, although he is not quite 26 years old. He appeared on the 
stage in “Checkers,” “Strongheart” and other plays before joining Lubin. and 
has been with Selig more than three years. He attained stardom in “The 
Ne'er-Do-Well.** Mr. Oakman is a native of Washington. D. C. 
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NELL CRAIG 

Like the well known inventor of "watchful waiting,” Miss Craig hails from 
Princeton, N. J., although she did not remain there long enough to become a 
college widow. She is nearly 23 years old, has black hair, dark brown eyes 
and weighs 130 pounds. She joined Essanay after a brief stage career, two 
years in Lubin pictures and a year with Pa the. Now she lives in Chicago. 
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ARTHUR HOOPS 

A long and successful stage career preceded the advent of Mr. Hoops into 
screendom. He played under the Frohman management in support of Virginia 
Harned, Nat Goodwin, Sol Smith Russell and other noted stars. Before the 
camera, he was with the Famous Players in Pickford productions, with Fox in 
“The Song of Hate” and is now with Metro. He is a native of Chicago. 
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JOSE COLLINS 

A recent recruit from the musical comedy field. Miss Collins made her first 
screen appearance in a World production and it is more than likely that she 
will remain on the shadow stage. She is in her early twenties and is the 
daughter of Lottie Collins, who will be remembered for having made the 
entire nation sing *‘Ta-ra-ra-hoom-de-ay v more than a score of years ago. 
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GRIFFITH, AT IT ON A NEW ONE, AND QUITE UNSUSPECTING 

D. W. G. was snapped in California the other day at his own studio by Photoplay Magazine’s pussy-footed bulb-hound. The master kneels in the left 
foreground, giving Mae Marsh a final exhortation on emotion. At the right "Billy" Bitzer, the world's most famous cameraman, perpetuates the expression, 
What’S the photoplay? Probably "The Mother and the Law," though all of Griffith’s dramas are first named Mystery. 





Her Grace and Francis I 

THE ROYAL PAIR OF PHOTO-MELO¬ 
DRAMA, AN UN5INKABLE CUNARD 
AND A FLIVVERLESS SPEEDSTER 


She had a French 
father, an Ameri¬ 
can mother, was 
born in Paris, 
and gretv up in 
Columbus, Ohio. 
What do you 
make of this, 
Watson ? 


By William M. Henry 

Photography by Raymond Stagg. 

r HE names of Ford and Cunard were known to fame a good 
long while before the Oscar II and Atlantic submarinings 
brought them freshly to the public’s notice. 

Francis Ford and Grace Cunard are the king and queen 
of movie melodrama. From the filming of the “Lucile 
Love” serial down to their latest triumph, “ The Broken 
Coin.” one melodrama after another has added to the 
B fame of Ford and Cunard. 

K And the most remarkable melodrama, or adventure, or 
B whatever you wish to call it, in which Francis Ford and 
B Grace Cunard have been mixed up is the story of how 
they, comparatively unknown to fame, met each other, 
formed a partnership and sprang into the calcitim at 
one bound. 

Way back, five years ago, when the movies were 
still feeding out of the bottle, Francis Ford had 
B the distinction of being the youngest director, in 
point of service, with a well known film cor- 
poration. 

B Upon his shoulders fell an unwelcome 
task. When the head of the company saw 
an actor or an actress whom he thought 
might be a star, said candidate for the hall of 
fame was shoved off on Director Ford for a try- 
out. 

Inasmuch as about nine-tenths of the candidates 
*JkMV were flivvers, Director Ford’s pictures suffered; 
B likewise his genial disposition. The fact that when 
one of the candidates did make good he or she imme¬ 
diately graduated into the company of one of the 
* \Bl older directors did not help matters any. 

" Then one day came Grace Cunard. She 

proved to be a real find and Ford’s picture 
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with her in the leading role was a yipping 
success. Ford wanted to keep her in his 
troupe but the big guns decided otherwise. 

Ford had at this time received an offer 
from Universal. The young lady an¬ 
nounced her preference for Director Ford’s 
company and was bred. Whereupon Di¬ 
rector Ford, indignant at this rude treat¬ 
ment of his new star, up and jumped to 
the Universal. Her Grace did likewise. 

And right there they started working to¬ 
gether. They wrote their own scenarios, 
directed and took the leading parts in 
their own productions and immediately 
became famous. 

And if there ever was a working com¬ 
bination in the world of movies, the Ford- 
Cunard partnership fills the bill. Ford 
freely admits that Miss Cunard provides 
most of the ideas for the stories. Then 
they work them out together in scenario 
form and stage them. 

“It takes us about two hours to make a 
two reel scenario, once we get an idea,” 
said Ford. “If we both agree on the plan 
for the story, we make the scenario to¬ 
gether ; if we disagree, each writes a 






From the portico of Miss 
Cunards home one may 
glimpse a principality al¬ 
most as big as Rhode Island. 
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scenario and then we either take the best 
one or combine the two.” 

Miss Cunard has a decided preference 
for a sort of a Lady Raffles roles. She 
thinks ingenue parts are insipid. Ford 
fills in either on the male lead or as the 
heavy, preferably the latter. 

The Ford-Cunard Co. is just about the 
greatest time saver that a movie magnate 
could desire. They always have two 
cameras and about half the time Ford is 
off in one corner of the Universal “lot” 
taking scenes in which he appears while 
Miss Cunard is off on a location with the 
other camera taking scenes in which she 
and not Ford, appear. 

It can readily be seen that, working by 
such methods, it takes intensive co-opera¬ 
tion to make the scenes dove-tail, and yet it 
is seldom that retakes are necessary. 

Both Ford and Miss Cunard are able 
to write, direct and act with equal bril¬ 
liance. Just a few weeks ago Miss Cunard 
was ill and Director-General Davis of 
Universal City was chatting with Ford, 
lamenting the fact that nowadays direct¬ 
ors had to have a company of about thirty 
or more to take any kind of a picture. 

D a v i s mentioned 
that in the old days 
six or eight actors 


were considered plenty for a picture. Ford 
took the hint and just forty-eight hours 
later turned in a complete one reel pic¬ 
ture with just tw r o characters. It is called 
“The Dumb Bandit,” with Ford and Edna 
Maison as the complete cast. 

From a cast of two to casts of five and 
six hundred seems a long jump, but Ford 
handles both without a quaver. Some of 
the big scenes in the “Broken Coin” serial 
had six hundred and more to be handled 
and directed. 

When Ford is detained or ill, Miss 
Cunard goes right ahead and directs in 
his place, so that no time is lost. They 
are said to be the hardest working and the 
fastest directors in Universal City. 

Although it has been in serial pictures 
that Ford and Miss Cunard have made 
their biggest hit, these extended affairs are 
far from being their favorite line of en¬ 
deavor. Mr. Ford thinks that tw^o reels 
is about right if you have to play and 
direct at the same time. In a longer play 
than this the part gets on one’s nerves, 
according to him. 

As stated in the foregoing, Mr. Ford 
and Miss Cunard form an efficient team. 

“It’s not that either of 
us are Von Hinden- 
burgs alone,” says 


Miss Cunard says her premier consideration 
in life is a home. Here is the spacious , book- 
and-art filled living room of a very real one. 
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And five years 


Columbus, Ohio. 


“Dora Thorne 
role at that. 



















The Picture Battle 
In Congress 

OUR VARIEGATED SOLON5 HEAR BOTH SIDES 
AND THE MIDDLE OF FEDERAL CENSORSHIP 



R EV. WILBUR H. CRAFTS is a feet of film. The formal hearing lasted 

reformer. He reforms either as a six nights, and like many six reelers the 

retailer or in job lots. What wor- “punch” came at the end of the last reel, 

ries him right now are the movies. No one who starts to read this epic can 

It is Wilbur’s voice that is crying out afford to get up and go out before the last 

into the wilderness for a national board of reel. 

censorship. He invented censorship. He Pat Powers of the Universal, John R. 
wrote the Hughes-Smith Bill, including the Freuler of the Mutual, Commodore Black- 

clause allowing the head censor a paltry re- ton of the Vitagraph. Walter Irwin of 

muneration of $8,000 a year. It is prob- the Vitagraph-Lubin-Selig-Edison combi- 

able that he could not conscientiously nation, Fred Herrington of the Motion 

dodge the appointment as head censor. Picture Exhibitors, P. A. Parson of the 

At the recent hearing of the Hughes- Pathe Freres, W. M. Seabury, attorney 

Smith Bill (providing for the creation of for the Motion Picture Board of Trade, 

a national board of censors), before the and J. W. Binder, secretary of that board, 

House of Representatives Committee on appeared in defense of the movies. You 

Education, the Rev. Mr. Crafts was the may ask who appeared for the Paramount, 

whole thing. He used up eight million Laskv, Equitable, World and Metro com- 
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No, it is not Germany nor Mexico that is disturbing 
the atmosphere. It is merely a Reformer who is unan¬ 
imously in favor of accepting the job of censoring 
the morals of the United States—at $8,000a year, 

olina, John W. Abercrombie of Alabama, 
Claudius Stone of Illinois, John A. Key 
of Ohio, William J. Sears of Florida, Ben¬ 
jamin C. Gilliard of Colorado, Caleb Pow¬ 
ers of Kentucky, Horace M. Towner of 
Iowa, Edmund D. Platt of New York, 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, Frederick W. 
Dallinger of Massachusetts, S. Taylor 
North of Pennsylvania. 

Of these the only Congressmen who took 
a prominent part in the hearing were Mr. 
Powers (of Gov. Goebel fame), who was 
an outspoken friend of the movies; Mr. 
Fess, who is president of Antioch College, 
and Judge Towner. 


M. B. Shaw- 
kee, superintendent 
of schools in Charles¬ 
ton, West Virginia, which 
may be regarded as the text 
for the whole national cen¬ 
sorship movement. 

Mr. Shawkee wrote that 
he had made an investiga¬ 
tion of the movies and found only 
twenty-five per cent, are good. He 
doomed to perdition seventy-five per 
cent, of all film plays for the fol- 
reasons: 

Thirty-five per cent, showed people 
smoking cigarettes. 

Fifty per cent, showed people drinking 
concoctions that suggested the demon rum. 
West Virginia is dry. 

Forty per cent, he doomed because they 
showed either deceit or jealousy! 

Mr. Shawkee didn’t mention what 
emotions he considered chaste enough 
to make plays out of; but a later wit¬ 
ness said that pictures of scenery with 
a lecturer from the Geographical Society 
were about his notion of picture propriety. 

To the great disgust of Pat Powers, the 
Rev. Mr. Crafts read with solemnity and 
horror from the Universal Weekly an arti¬ 
cle signed by Carl Laemmle in which the 
latter said he had made a canvass of the 
exhibitors and the majority of them pre¬ 
ferred smutty plays to clean ones * * * 

for business reasons. 

Later that first evening at Powers did a 
little testifying, and they asked him about 
Laemmle’s statement. 

“If the Universal has made a smutty 
film, name it!” he shouted at the alarmed 
Wilbur. 

“Your partner says—” began Mr. Crafts. 

“I don’t care what Mr. Laemmle says 
or what his hired press agent says: if we 


panies. Ah, you have to wait for the last 
reel. 

The Congressmen who sat in judgment 
on the movies w r ere: Dudley M. Hughes 
of Georgia, William M. Rucker of Mis¬ 
souri. Robert L. Doughton of North Car¬ 


The Rev. Mr. Crafts took charge of the 
works the first night. He modestly men¬ 
tioned that he w*as the man who w ? rote the 
bill that killed off the films of the Johnson- 
Willard fight. Then he read a letter from 
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have made a smutty film, name it.” The 
Rev. Mr. Crafts did not name it. 

Pat Powers really did not intend to take 
the stand. It was this way: The congres¬ 
sional committee began asking a lot of 
questions about the National Board of 
Censorship and Mr. Binder found that 
Extraordinary body a little hard to account 
for. He was trying to stammer out some 
kind of explanation, glancing nervously at 
the two or three members of the board 
present and who were gazing self con¬ 
sciously at the chandelier. Suddenly Pow¬ 
ers’ chair went rasping back and Pat 
jumped up and said confidentially to the 
Congressmen: 

“Gentlemen, I’ll tell you about the Na¬ 
tional Board of Censors. They are a nice 
lot of people who sort of wished them¬ 
selves into a job. They came around to 
us and asked us for a contribution. We 
thought it would be a good deed to help 
good people. We are perfectly capable 
of censoring our own films. The public 
are censors.” 

“You don’t seem to have a high opinion 
of the National Board of Censors?” sug¬ 
gested Judge Towner. 

Pat smiled engagingly: “Well, they can 
have any kind of opinion of themselves 
they want to. Even Mr. Crafts can have 
'any kind of opinion of himself he wants 
to * * * going around censoring the 

morals of the United States 1” 

Mr. Powers took a look at the Rev. Mr. 
Crafts, who stood with his specs on the 
end of his nose and his hands clasped 
in an attitude of Christian resigna¬ 
tion. A slight snicker ran around 
the room. 

That night and during the fol¬ 
lowing evenings, a great many wit¬ 
nesses testified on both sides. 

Rev. Mr. Crafts landed on the 
movies with Howard Clark 
Barber, the successor of An¬ 


thony Comstock. The movies countered 
with Cranston Brenton, president of the 
National Board of Censors. The movies 
produced Rabbi Simon and the Rev. Mr. 
Crafts retaliated with the Rev. William 
Sheaf Chase of the New York Civic 
League, Prevention of Crime, etc. Every 
night both sides read letters, Rev. Mr. 
Crafts from social service workers and re¬ 
formers, the other side from authors like 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., and Rufus Steele and 
well known producers like Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son, Oliver Morosco and D. W. Griffith. 

Finally one night, the Rev. Mr. Crafts 
turned up missing. It was announced that 
this was to be ladies’ night. Mrs. Wilbur 
Crafts had charge of the prosecution. She 
produced a whole roomful of ladies. 

Mrs. Margaret I. Ellis of the W. C. 
T. U. said she went with her little grand¬ 
child to a movie house, and before she 
could get the child away there was thrown 
on the screen a prize fight. 

Another lady said that when she and 
her husband went to the moving picture 
shows her husband always held his hat 
ready to thrust in front of grandchild’s 
face in case it got too awful. 

The most harrowing testimony, however, 
was that of Mrs. Wilbur Crafts. She said 
that very week she had attended every 
moving picture show in Washington. 

“Moving pictures, ’’ said Cyrus Townsend Brady , 
“have brought the world to the farmer’s wife.’’ 
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One woman testified that every time she goes to a 
movie house she makes provision for a total eclipse 
of the son upon an instant's notice. 

“Gentlemen,” she said in a terrible 
voice, “I saw nothing but trickery and in¬ 
fidelity.” Her voice rose to a wild cry of 
dismay and protest: “Gentlemen, I felt 
soiled all through me!” 

There was a terrific comeback against 
these church ladies. At the end of the 
speakers’ table sat a middle aged, decidedly 
vigorous gentleman in clerical cloth. It 
was Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

When he rose he said sarcastically that 
he was shocked and appalled at what 
these ladies had testified to. He said that 
moving pictures are produced by men as 
high in principle as the manufacturers of 
any other product. “But,” he said, “mov¬ 
ing pictures are not produced exclusively 
for children. Neither is literature. In 
fact it is a wise man who does not even 
hand the Bible in its entirety to young 
.children.” 

Dr. Brady said the movie is the poor 
man’s motor car, his trip to Europe, his 
grand opera. 

“And,” he pursued, “I defy the mem¬ 
bers of this Congressional committee to 
tell me five grand operas whose plot you 
can relate in plain English without blush¬ 
ing. At least one of the Wagnerian operas 
turns on a sex problem of the most atro¬ 
cious character. But vou don’t censor 


S grand opera.” 

Dr. Brady warned the committee 
that if it established this board of 
censors “you will be pressing in the 
thin edge of censorship which will 
inevitably extend to every agency 
that makes an appeal to humanity, 
it will not end short of censorship of 
the press, the theaters and the operas. 
Even Congressmen will be censored.” 

“They are now every two years.” 
said Congressman Sears feelingly. 

Dr. Brady said that, as a priest of 
the Episcopal Church and a mission¬ 
ary, he could say that the moving pictures 
have done more to help morals than any 
other human agency. “I did missionary 
work in the West,” he said, “and I want 
to say that of all lots that of the farmers 
wife is the most pitiful. The moving pic¬ 
tures.” he said, “have brought the world 
to her: the great actors, the great litera¬ 
ture, the great cities, the great world in 
all its splendid effervescence. Don’t blot 
this out for her; as by a national censor¬ 
ship board you wall be in danger of doing, 
for the great financial interests back of the 
pictures will not continue to invest money 
in an industry that is under this shadow.” 

Dr. Brady closed a remarkable address 
by declaring that the American people will 
never consent to have Church and State 
joined by any such legislation as this. 

Another high light in the hearing came 
the last night when D. W. Griffith sent 
Martin W. Littleton, the celebrated New 
York lawyer and former congressman, to 
make an address. Mr. Littleton’s speech 
lasted ten minutes and is said to have 
cost Griffith $5,000. But it w r as w r orth the 
money inasmuch as Littleton w T as the onlv 
speaker wffio went to the heart of the real 
objection against national censorship. 

He said there is and always has been a 
plain remedy against immoral or improper 
pictures: the police and the courts. “But,” 
he said, “if the pictures must be censored, 
wffiy should Congress do the censoring? 
The police powders still lie in the States. 
To be sure, these powers have been drawn 
through the knothole of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but the powders are 
still there. The Federal Government of 
the United States has its duties. It makes 
treaties and has its foreign relations to 
look after. But, gentlemen, have the States 
become so prostrated that they are unable 
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to look after their own morals? 

Are the States deaf and dumb? 

Have we gone as far as that from 
the government of our Constitu¬ 
tion ?” 

When Mr. Littleton sat down 
the men at the moving picture 
table and a couple of hundred ex¬ 
hibitors, movie actors and others 
who sat out in the audience, 
turned a withering glare at the 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. It was 
as much as to say, “Will that hold 
you for a 'while?’’ 

But this is where the sixth reel 
opens. The Rev. Mr. Crafts had a 
card up his sleeve. As he rose to 
open his final appeal to the Con 
gressmen, he raised his eyebrows in 
quiringly at a young man sitting 
behind the press table, and said 
“Did you wish me to grant you five 
minutes time, Mr. Lasky?” 

The young man said he was not Mr. 
Lasky, but he would accept the five min¬ 
utes. And it was some five minutes! It 
was like running onto a floating mine. 

The young man proved to be Attorney 
Arthur S. Friend of New York, represent¬ 
ing the absent Lasky, Paramount, Metro, 
World and Equitable companies. He 
made a brief speech in which he practically 
gave the assent of his companies to the 
passing of the Hughes-Smith Bill. 

He said: “If Congress will give us a 
good, sane commission, it will be all right.” 

He said they were in favor of regulation. 
They were willing- that the censorship be 
either over the plays in scenario form or 
after they had been filmed. “A proper 
commission,” he said, “would solve many 
difficulties for the producers.” 

To tell the truth, his testimony knocked 
the movie men into a shuddering heap. As 
Mr. Friend went back to his seat, Secre¬ 
tary Binder of the Motion Picture Board 
of Trade challenged him to show his right 
to represent the Metro company. Mr. 
Friend promptly produced a letter from 
the president of that company. Mr. Bin¬ 
der looked at it, muttered “Thanks,” and 
sat down. 

Afterward Mr. Friend stated to a rep¬ 
resentative of Photoplay Magazine that 
the companies he represented felt that cen¬ 
sorship was inevitable and thought they 
might as well submit gracefully. 


A later untness said that pictures of scenery with a 
lecturer from the Geographical Society were his 
notion of picture propriety . 

Mr. Seabury said he was convinced that 
these opposing companies have been fur¬ 
nishing the sinews of war (I quote him 
literally) for the Crafts prosecution of the 
censorship bill. 

A droll little incident happened while. 
Friend was giving his testimony. He was 
almost through his five-minute speech 
when, as though by an afterthought, he 
said something to the effect that he thought 
the board of censors ought to get bigger 
salaries. He said his companies would 
be loath to be censored by officials paid so 
poorly. Whereupon the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts promptly got up and, with an air 
of patient resignation, consented that the 
salary he hopes to be drawing be raised 
from $5,000 to $8,000 a year. 

During the long hearing some of the 
sharpest and seemingly most hostile ques¬ 
tions had been asked by Judge Towner of 
Iowa. But it appears that he was trying 
to cross-examine out the real facts. With¬ 
in two days of the hearing he had intro¬ 
duced a substitute' bill, which provides for 
the punishment of moving picture men who 
try to send immoral films from one State 
to another, in the same way that violators 
of the interstate commerce laws are 
punished. This law would be satisfactory 
to the moving picture interests. 
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THE NOT-STRANGE CASE 
RESULTFUL, AND FULL OF 
TIONS AGAINST LOVE, AND 

By John- 

T HE purpose of these columns is to 
tell you about people; not what they 
ought to be or might be, but what 
they are; not what they might have | 
said, but what they did say. * 

Edna Mayo is an elusive, brown-haired j 
mouse. 1 have a very distinct impression j 
of her. and Em wondering if I can con- | 
vey that impression of the real girl to you. 

I can do no better than to verbally pho¬ 
tograph one of her impulsive flashes on a 
recent day at the Essanay studio on Ar- 
gyle street, which bisects Chicago’s mid¬ 
north. 

They were cranking in their current 
serial. It was a psychosis episode for 
Mary Page, and the tightly drawn little 
set of gray wall-wings represented a hos¬ 
pital room. It was perfect in its bare¬ 
ness. It almost smelled hospital. But it 
was minus one wall, and here a camera 
nestled between iron-posted arcs like a 
machine-gun in a bright silver forest. 
Above, the cold blue fire of the Cooper- 
Hewitts ran in straight lines. The com¬ 
bination of lights was literally horrible, 
for in addition to its blinding intensity it 
burned the girls’ lips to purple and their 
faces to a scary new tint which we might 
name dissolution-green. The director had 
vociferated his stentorian “Camera!” 

From a distance Henry Walthall looked 
on meditatively, leaning against the wall; 
the nurses tucked the wandering Mary into 
her cot of white fire, and a bent little prop¬ 
erty man—a cousin, I believe, of Mr. Mac- 4 
Gaffev’s delectable Pete—gave a final ad¬ 
justment to a crooked picture on the wall. 

He limped as he stepped out of range of 
the celluloid shrapnel. 

“Just a moment!” called Miss Mayo, 
quite suddenly, holding up her hand for , 
a moment’s pause. “Joe,” she continued, 
addressing the propertv man, “how’s vour 
foot?” 


She weighs 117 pounds, and dieting doesn't bother her. 
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OF MAYO PAGE; BUSY, 

RRETTY- GIRL RESOLU- 
ALL THAT SORT OF THING 

stone Craig 

“Oh, pretty good now, ma’am, thanks!” 
answered Joe, quite startled. 

“Sure?” asked Miss Mayo. “For if it 
isn’t, I know something awfully good for 
it. I hurt my foot that way, once.” 

Joe insisted that he was traveling fast 
down recovery’s Broadway, -and disap¬ 
peared. 

“I’ve been so worried!” exclaimed the 
star to the director and the camera-man. 
“Joe dropped a box on his foot the other 
day while he was fixing a scene for me, 
and I hadn’t seen him since.” 

Then the play went on, and in. 

Thinking about other people in a quite 
unstarish way seems to be a Mayo char¬ 
acteristic. At least this or a kindred senti¬ 
ment has made the Mayo company at Es- 
sanay like a little family. 

She lives at an apartment building on 
Sheridan Road, a thoroughfare full of fine 
homes and lake adjacency and longer than 
several women’s minutes. In fact, it 
stretches from the end of Lincoln park al¬ 
most to Milwaukee, and is exhibit A when 
you ask a Chicagoan to send up his silver- 
plated residence street. It is less than a 
mile from the Mayo apartment to the Es- 
sanay emotion cannery. Sometimes she 
walks it. At other times she drives over 
in her car. 

Any society girl in your town or any 
other tow r n leads a life of scandalous dissi¬ 
pation compared to the Mayo round of 
sleeping, waking, eating, working. Prob¬ 
ably you have lots more excitement than 
she. Certainly no motion picture player 
Works harder or more incessantly. 

Edna Mayo’s only companion is her 
mother, Mrs. J. Mayo of Philadelphia and 
New York. Mrs. Mayo has an apartment 
in New York, but she spends much time 
with her Chicagoed daughter—who is her 
only child. 

“I rise about 7 every day”—here speaks 
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‘7 spend almost everything I make on my clothes ." 
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the queen of the 
seraglio of toil 
— “and eat a 
very light break¬ 
fast. I come im¬ 
mediately to the 
studio, where I 
work until noon, 
or thereabouts. 

My luncheon is 
a bowl of soup, 
or a chicken 
sandwich—may¬ 
be two chicken 
sandwdc h es— 
maybe something 
else I fancy, but 
anyway nothing 
very heavy. I 
work all the aft¬ 
ernoon. About 7 
in the evening I 
eat a very good 
dinner. You should 
see my scandalous ap¬ 
petite then! I go early 
to bed — and that’s that 
day, and practically all my 
other days. Isn’t that thrill¬ 
ing?" 


She is only twenty-two, 
and as for appearances: if you haven’t seen 
her, take a look. It would be a wretched 
bet to wager that you haven’t seen her 
screen personality many, many times. 

“At first," she continued, in answer to 
one of the usual fool questions commenc¬ 
ing “Don’t you miss—" “At first I used 
to fret dreadfully because I 
couldn’t go to parties and 
dances ; but now—well, I’ve 
got into my little way of 
doing things, and I’m 
quite contented. I don’t 
believe that any girl 
who wants a career 
can attempt society in 
any degree whatever. 

She’s got to bring to 
the studio every morn¬ 
ing a new load of pep 
for that particular day, 
and she certainly can’t 
scatter her charm before the 
camera and under the stars 
at the same time. 

“I do go to the theatre. 


That’s my one 
evening dissipa¬ 
tion. I think 
it’s a part of my 
work to see good 
plavs." 

\V e fell to 
talking of begin¬ 
nings, and all 
that. She’s the 
wakeful est girl 
who ever came 
out of Philadel¬ 
phia, for that’s 
where she was 
born in 1893. 
and there she 
graduated from 
The Girls’ Col¬ 
lege, an exclus¬ 
ive preparatory 
school, in 1909. 
Despite the theatri- 
c a 1 1 y celebrated 
name, none of her peo- 
e are of the stage, or 
have been. 

Her stage career, though 

When her mother is in New York she short, was decidedly SUCCCSS- 
jmas some consolation in Fluffy, her r, r i i__ i- ^ 

Prize Pomeranian. ful, for she played leading 

parts in a range of pieces 
including “Madame X," “Excuse Me,” and 
“Help Wanted." 

She went into photoplays via Pathe, and 
through Famous to Essanay', which com¬ 
pany she joined about a year ago. Her 
first picture was “The Rajah’s Diamond.” 
and among her Famous Players dramas 
was “Aristocracy,” in which she 
was Tyrone Power’s leading 
female support. In the stu- 


An early rehearsal; not a motion , 
but perhaps an emotion picture. 


dios she has never been 
anything else than a 
leading woman, so the 
chronicler must look in 
vain, where she is con¬ 
cerned, for the oft-told 
tale of premier strug¬ 
gle. She does not like 
theatrical atmosphere, 
but she does like the 
ways and the associa¬ 
tions and the intensely ac¬ 
tive life of the studios. 

She plays the piano and 
has a distinct artistic accom¬ 
plishment in her sculptural 
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ability. She has had several things done 
into marble from her models of “plasto- 
lene,” which she uses instead of the old- 
fashioned modeler’s clay. 

Her companion is her mother, but when 
her mother is in New York she finds some 
consolation in the attentiveness of Fluffy, 
her prize-winning Pomeranian. 

From her woman’s eyes she sees lots of 
lack of detail in the equipment—both 
scenic and costuming accompaniments—of 
current photoplays. This is her paramount 
complaint about the picture-drama of the 
era. She sees other people’s photoplays as 
often as she can. 

“They must understand that the camera 
registers every detail, and that incorrect 
furniture or bad 'walls and doors may nega¬ 
tive any acting in the world. This is par¬ 
ticularly true about dress. I spend almost 
everything I make—and I mean every cent, 
too—on my clothes. Nothing ‘makes over’ 
successfully. The women will get you 
every time on your repeats. You’ve seen 
‘Aristocracy’? And you remember it? Well, 
did you realize that I had seventeen. 
changes in that five-reel play?” 

I didn’t. I was properly abashed and 
astonished. 

“The only things that one can mak^ over 
are black satin and black net. Do you 
remember”—she laughed heartily—“the 
motion picture days when a lace curtain 
made a vampire?” I did recall that one. 
You do, too. 

A famous modiste gowned her through¬ 
out for Mary Pa ere. She sat by me, be¬ 
tween scenes, in a kimona hastily thrown 
over a modish robe d’nuit of pink glove 
silk, with little rose-buds at its breast. She 
wore stockings of white silk—you see it 
seems to be pictorially correct to sleep in 


one’s hose—and her feet were hidden in 
slippers of pink satin with huge matching 
pom-pons as fluffy as the Pomeranian. Her 
whole get-up was literally taking Style to 
bed. 

Edna Mayo is 5 feet 5 inches in height, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and as she 
only weighs 117 pounds dieting doesn’t 
bother her—yet. She says that the sliding 
weight on her home scale might be locked 
down the way the government inspectors 
lock boiler safety valves. Perhaps her sum¬ 
mer swimming, of which she does a great 
deal, makes her weight permanent—both 
ways. 

Her favorite play to act is any play of 
sincere and strong emotions. Comedy by 
itself doesn’t especially interest her, and 
neither does sheer wild melodrama. Better 
than anything she has done, she fancies 
“The Misleading Lady,” a web of satire 
and emotion in which she was very fine. 

Bye and bye two chattering opposite sex- 
ers will skirmish around the love topic. We 
did, and I asked her if Cupid had ever 
turned his Mauser-full of sweet poison in 
her direction. 

“No,” she laughed; “further, I’m 'wear¬ 
ing armor. I wouldn’t marry in the pro¬ 
fession—I’m definite on that, I’m quite 
sure—and as for marriage in any event, 
it’s something I haven’t thought of at all. 
Honestly, I don’t think I’ll ever marry. 
I’m so happy working, and leading my 
quiet little life between apartment and 
studio, studio and apartment. I don’t 
want to be upset and made unhappy—even 
by happiness! Do you see?” 

I said I did. 

But as George Bernard Shaw and about 
seventy million others have volunteered: 
you never can tell. 


Will It Be Too Late? 

THE uncertainty, at this writing, concerning the future activities of Charlie 
* Chaplin, recalls an incident which occurred in Los Angeles, a few 
months ago. 

A well knowm theatrical man sought to induce the film comedian to accept 
a year’s vaudeville engagement. 

“There’ll be a million dollars in it,” declared the manager enthusiastically. 
“I like the sound of that million,” slowly drawled Chaplin, with one 
of his rather wan smiles, “but not just yet. One more year in pictures; 
then I’ll do it—if it isn’t too late.” 
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In This House Mary Pickford Was Born 



—twenty-two years ago. The 
house is on University Ave¬ 
nue, Toronto. Below is the 
house at 81 Walton Street 
(Toronto) where she lived 
for a time with her mother, 
sister and brother in her very 
little cirlhood. 






















The Shadow Rebel 


HEREIN HIS REBELLION IS EX¬ 
PLAINED AND SOMETHING OF 
HIS CAREER IS SET FORTH 


By George Vaux Bacon 


S HADOWS! . . . 

Triangular shadows, round shad¬ 
ows, shadows in the shapes of rhom¬ 
boids, parallelograms, parallelopipe- 
dons: square shadows, octagonal shadows; 
shadows of fair women, shadows of men, 
dogs, cats, candelabra, tables and grand 
pianos. Blue shadows; black shadows; 
fretted shadows caused by a light shining 
through moving tapestries of lace. 

Who is more symbolic, more fascinating, 
weirder than Shadow? 

Yet from the beginning, even until now, 
he has been the betc noire of the director, 
both of the stage and the screen. Gen¬ 
eration after generation—army after army, 
one might say—of directors has waged 
war on mystic, intangible Shadow. At 
first they attacked him with the 
short-range arquebuses of candle 
footlights in the days when Moliere 
was amusing the King of France 
and flirting with the ladies of Ver¬ 
sailles. Then with kerosene lights 
the indefatigable enemies of 
Shadow pushed him a little- 
further back into the wings. 

When shrapnel and long-range guns 
began to come into operation on 
Europe’s battlefields, electric 
lights,—foots, bunches and bor 
ders—were all fired at poor 
Shadow, and he was driven 
from the stage for good and 
all—or at least so folks said. 

When the movies came, and 
the studios were lit .with 
nitrogen gas lamps, mer 
cury vapor tubes and flam¬ 
ing arcs, assisted when¬ 
ever possible by that 
grand old illuminator, 
the sun himself, the orig¬ 
inal maker of shadows 
and now harnessed to 


eliminate his own creation, Shadow was 
beaten. 

But in the very moment of victory 
over him, a dissension arose in the ranks 
of the directoral army. One Frank Powell, 
a director of years of experience of both 
studio and stage, in this country, Eng¬ 
land, France and elsewhere, uttered 
traitorous words. He did more than talk. 


Frank Powell 
is a native of 
Hamilton , 
Ontario, but 
has since be¬ 
come a natur¬ 
alized Ameri¬ 
can citizen. 
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He was one of the pioneer crusaders who 
brought Shadow back into being and 
helped to harness Shadow to the triumphal 
car of Moviedom’s march along the Ap- 
pian Way of successful artistic production. 
Shadow is still eliminated on the stage, but 
in the movies he has come into a kingdom 
of his own when least expected. Frank 
Powell was one of the motion picture argo¬ 
nauts who instituted the wholly artistic, 
though rather expensive movement by 
which natural settings were substituted for 
the artificial “props,” the hand-me-down 
scenery inherited from the legitimate stage, 
the spread of which has revolutionized the 
filming of photoplays. 

Frank Powell is a native of Hamilton, 
Ontario, where he was born thirty-six 
years ago; but he has since become a natur¬ 
alized American citizen, and is in every 
respect a wide-awake, aggressive, clean-cut, 
capable young man of the type of which 
we Americans love to boast, and which 
represents our best industrial and artistic- 
ideals. 

He was a stage director for various pro¬ 
ducers in America, and then went to Eng¬ 
land, where he held the same position with 
Miss Ellen Terry’s company for two 

In all these real interiors , Shadow has his place. 
This is a night scene in the local room of a Chicago 
newspaper—The city editor at work. 


very strenuous and successful years. 1 

His first movie experience was. as has I 
been the case with so many who have risen * 
to fame in the pictures, with the Biograph 
Company in 1910. From them he went to 
France with Pathe, arriving finally, as a 
leading director in the forces of William 
Fox. 

At present time he is with the Equit¬ 
able. 

Powell is a man of ideas. He noted 
quickly the curiously artificial look which 
every “set” gives an interior scene in a 
photoplay, no matter how cleverly the 
scenery may be built. There is always ’ 
something to denote that it is not real. He \ 
arrived at the conclusion that he would ! 
make full capital of the fact that in the | 
movies it is literally true that “all the 
world’s a stage.” He decided that he | 

would use only real interiors in his pic¬ 
tures. 

It was while with William Fox that he | 
was first enabled to put this idea into prac¬ 
tice. In “The Fourth Estate,” for in- ; 

stance, the scenes of the interiors as well 
as the exteriors are laid in Chicago—in a 
policeman’s home, in a questionable hotel, 
in a first class hotel, in a residence on the 
Lake Shore Drive and in a newspaj>er 
office. The finished picture shows * an 
actual scene taken in a Chicago police- 
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man’s home on the West Side; other scenes 
were taken in a certain second rate hotel 
on the South Side; the home of a wealthy 
beef-packer on the Lake Shore Drive was 
requisitioned for still other scenes, and the 
Hotel Sherman and the offices of the Chi¬ 
cago Herald furnished the scenes in the 
first class hotel and the newspaper offices. 

In all these real interiors, as in all the 
others he has taken and is now taking for 
the Equitable, Shadow has his place. He 
is not allowed to be as heavy and black 
as he would like to be and is, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances; but he is there. The 
result is effective in the extreme, and what 
is more, by dint of much study given to 
the subject Powell has made his shadows 
subtle means of expressing the motifs of 
his various stories. 

He is now in the Bahamas with Emmett 
Corrigan, Gerda Holmes and others tak¬ 
ing the seafaring and tropical scenes for 
Richard Le Gallienne’s “The Chain In¬ 
visible.” 

Frank Powell is a capital director, and 


When Powell wants to show you a certain kind 
of setting he gets the real thing. This is a scene 
made in a second rate hotel 

what is best, he is what our cousins and 
good haters the English Johnnies would 
call “a ripping good fellow.” 

I met him the night before he and 
Emmett and the company left for the 
South. We had dinner and a delightful 
chat. He is a man of wide mental scope, 
and extraordinarily accurate understand¬ 
ing of human nature. 

And best of all, Frank Powell is a mar¬ 
ried man who loves his wife just as devot¬ 
edly as she loves her handsome husband; 
and in spite of his achievements in the 
world of Shadows, is never really happy, 
as I had reason to find out (he always has 
time-tables around) until he is out in the 
bungalow at Bavside, Long Island, with 
her he loves the best, and who is in his 
case, as some “she” should be in every 
man’s case, the cause, inspiration and re¬ 
ward for his work and achievements all 
rolled into one. 


Four Superb Short Stories, Splendidly Illustrated, 

In the May Issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, on Sale April 1st. 

Also: The Thrilling Conclusion of “Star of the North,” the greatest novel of motion picture 

life yet written. 
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HOW NEWS IN MOTION IS 
RUSHED THROUGH THE NATION 


By Alfred 


T HERE are a number of reasons why the film 
“newspaper” is here to stay. The first one is 
that it is a big moneymaker. The remaining 
reasons do not count. 

The daily newspaper, purchased for one, or two, 
or probably five cents, is read and thrown away. 
There is nothing quite as useless or unsaleable as 
yesterday’s paper. The film newspaper is seen by 
the city folk today. Tomorrow the people of the 
suburb see it, and next week those residing in cities 
farther away scan its contents. And it keeps going 
out farther and farther, for as long a period as 
90 days, the rental to the exhibitor ranging from 
about twelve dollars a day in first-run houses to 
;>ne dollar in isolated regions. 

It began as a weekly. There are now several 
semi-weeklies, and it is generally conceded that 
the film daily is but a short distance away—edi¬ 
torial, advertising sections, and all. 

A total of a half dozen news films issued by the 
various “programs” now keep the people of the 
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Editor L. W. Hall of Hearst- Vitagraph 


Newspaper 

Making 


GATHERED, ASSEMBLED AND 
FOR READERS IN THE DARK 


A. Cohn 


nation informed pictorially of passing events, and 
from an educational standpoint the news film is an 
unsurpassed medium of intimate information. It is 
intensely interesting; it is ocular information. The 
spectator sees the news. 

But this article has to do with the making of the 
film newspaper rather than proposing a critical 
analysis of the same, its past, present and future. 

With the coming of the news film has sprung up 
a new tribe of newsgatherer:.—the camera reporters 
and the camera correspondents. The newspaper 
reporter has always stood for aggressiveness, per¬ 
sistence and “on-the-jobness.” Multiply him by 
three and you have the camera reporter. 

As an instance, take the reporter assigned to 
“cover” a murder, riot or any other sort of violence 
story. He goes to the place of happening and 
readily paints a word picture of the occurrence 
from information gathered among witnesses. In 
many instances he does an even better story with 
data gathered thus than if he had been a witness 
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For the purpo> > 
of illustrating -t?h f 
immensity of-tfai 
task, take a glances 
t h e Sell‘s - T'ribu 
(> r ga ni za t i on A 
salaried camera? r - 
porters in Chicag 
where the celltlh 
newspaper is 'pub 
lished; in Ne 
V o r k. Washington 
Los Angeles. S i 
Francisco, Boston. 

El Paso, Tex., Port . 
land. Ore., New I 
(Orleans and Atlan 
ta. Two unattached 
cameramen aft held 
in reserve to \>e set:' 
out from the^ mai n 
office on 

ments, such as a flood story in the Missis- | 
sippi valley, or a race riot in Ohio. ' In 
addition, there are fifty camera corre^K>nd- 
ents in as many other cities, and foreign 
correspondents in London, Paris, Berlin. 
Petrograd and at the various fighting 
fronts. 

Herbert C. Hoagland, general, manager 
of the Selig Polyscope company, who is 
credited with being the originator, four | 
years ago, of the film newspaper—the Pathe 
Weekly—occupies a position similar to that j 
of the printed-newspaper’s publisher. The 
editor is Lucien C. (“Jack”) Wheeler, who | 
directs the staff and “gets out” the paper. | 
Mr. Wheeler has a wide acquaintance rwith 
the public men of the nation and the coun- j 
try itself because of the years he spent in * 
the Secret Service. He was in charge of 
President Taft’s bodyguard four years and 
traveled more than 136,000 miles with him 
in his various “swings around the circle.” 

The Selig Tribune sprang into existence 
the first of this year. At that time L. W. ( 
Hall, another big man in the news film < 
world, who had been editor of the Hearst- ] 

Selig Pictorial, became the editor of the ( 

Hearst-Vitagraph, one of the other, big 
semi-weekly celluloid newspapers, which is 
published in New T York, operating largely 
through the Hearst chain of newspapers. 

One of the innovations created by the 
Selig Tribune probably will be copied by I 
its rivals, or improved upon. This is the J 

flashing of a table of contents of the news I 


Four years ago this man, Herbert C. Hoagland 
originated the first film newspaper, the 4t Paihe 
Weeklyprogenitor of the optic journals of today. 

of the incident, because he is uninfluenced 
by actual contact. 

But the camera reporter must be on 
the scene, and not alone on the scene, but 
in the midst of it. He must shout the read¬ 
ers of his film paper actual happenings, not 
tell them about it. And the same applies 
to the camera correspondent, who, like the 
newspaper correspondent, works largely on 
space pay, although in his case it is desig¬ 
nated “footage.” The camera reporter 
works on salary, usually in connection with 
some newspaper in the city in which he is 
stationed. All of the camera staff w r ork 
under the direct supervision of the manag¬ 
ing editor of the film newspaper, stationed 
in Chicago or New’ York. 

The editor has a strenuous job. In addi¬ 
tion to directing the general policy of his 
paper, he must keep personal contact with 
his staff of cameramen all over the country, 
in the European capitals and, at the pres¬ 
ent time, at the various battle fronts of the 
Old World. He must supervise the “edit¬ 
ing” of the negative as it comes in by every 
express, the w r riting of the captions or sub¬ 
titles, the making up of the completed reel 
of 1,000 feet, and the shipment of the reels 
to exhibitors in the most expeditious man¬ 
ner. Also he must keep his staff informed 
as to “futures”—coming events of national 
interest in each camera reporter’s or corre¬ 
spondent’s territory. 
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In the Selig Tribune plant. (Above) 
“Going to Press." Girls printing 
reels from the negatives. 

( Center ) Editors “reading copy" 
Inspecting camera stories from the 
various news fronts. 

( Bottom) “ Circulation Depart - 
nient." Shipping complete reels. 



reel prior to showing the news pictures, in and is used to advertise the current news 

the form of a newspaper front page con- film. Another innovation is the printing of 

taining briefly written news stories, head- these news briefs and picture titles in Ger- 

lines and all, which are picturized a moment man and Italian, as well as English, 

later. The same page is printed on posters (Continued on page 152 ) 
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1 HE chief motive that prompts the 
average person in writing to ; 
actor or actress is the desire for a 
reply. 




Of course there are the exceptions—those 
who merely wish to express their liking for 
something the performer has done or con¬ 
versely their displeasure at some bit of 
acting or business. The latter sort are 
rare exceptions. When the average film 
devotee is displeased with the work of an 
actor he merely shows it by remaining 
away from the theater when it shows 
future pictures of the star who did not 
please. It would probably be better for 
the profession if this class of moving 
picture patrons did write even at the risk 
of striking a blow at the vanity of the 
performer. 

But about getting the reply. 

There are no hard and fast rules for 
writing letters to the people of the films. 
No one has ever devised a “Perfect Letter 
Writer” for them and it is a pretty safe 
bet'that no one ever will because the sort 
of a letter that would please an ambitious 


actor, eager for honest, intelligent 
criticism of his work, would be re¬ 
ceived as an affront by others of the 
profession, if it happened to contain an 
adverse criticism. 

Personally 1 consider that these letters 
are the sort that help me most in my work 
and I much prefer them to those which 
lavish fulsome praise. 

I would hardly be human if I did not 
like also the letters that tell of the appre¬ 
ciation of the writer for my work. The 
screen player is much farther away from 
his public than his brother of the legitimate 
stage. There is no responsive applause to 
tell him when he has done well nor the. 
reverse when he has failed to “get across.” 
Whatever an actor’s private opinion of the 
public he cannot disregard the only sour® 
of direct communication between himself 
and that public—the letters from the 
people, who. in the aggregate, provide the 
stuff that fills our weekly pay-envelopes. 

For this reason, and because it gives me 
genuine pleasure-to maintain this relation 
with the public I feel deeply indebted to 
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EDISON STAR'S ADVICE 
ON WRITING LETTERS 
TO YOUR FAVORITE 
SCREEN A CTO R5 


The short to thc point 
letters that tell what 
the writer intends 
to say, are the 
ones I 
first. 


By Edward 
Earle 





are minutely surveyed by 
income tax gatherers and 
trimmed here and there by 
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war taxes and other Democratic forms of 
deficit stoppers. In the last few months, 
probably as much through the efforts of 
Photoplay Magazine as anything, most 
of the requests have been accompanied by 
the proverbial two-bits which defrays 
practically all expense and these, of 
course, receive immediate attention. 

A great many ask advice about entering 
screen work and to these I make the invar¬ 
iable reply that if they have had stage ex¬ 
perience to stand upon and have a capacity 
for hard work then they stand a fair chance. 

A fair proportion of my letters are of 
the mash-note variety. I do not like them. 
I have fairly good eyes and prefer to do 
my own choosing but I try to give them 


No Cheer in 


all a reply that will show my appreciation. 

The public is very courteous and gen¬ 
erally I receive a reply thanking me for 
the photograph and expressing apprecia¬ 
tion, and I attribute the fact that some do 
not acknowledge them to mere carelessness 
or lack of time. 

Letters from our friends are next in 
importance only to the envelope that brings 
the salary, and no one need hesitate to 
write. Remember only that players are 
very busy persons, that their mail is spare 
time pleasure or duty, and that you should 
simplify the work as much as possible by 
writing readable, straightforward letters 
that are as brief as possible and to the 
point. 


These Bottles 



No, this is not a scene from a prohibition play. The studious looking individual pictured above is 
engaged in making beer bottles out of plaster of paris. The bottles, after being labeled appropriately, are 
used in Universal comedies . Draped over the human head they are not marly so painful as glass bottles. 


3* V. 
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That crew of traitorous scum was well paid, and we were soon crushed by the mere weight of numbers. 
Then Carnal, his pretty face triumphant, had us haled below and chained to the mast. 


I TO HAVE AND TO HOLD' 

A MARRIAGE IN HASTE THAT HAD NO 
SEQUEL OF REPENTANCE AT LEISURE 

I By Elwell Lawrence 

Produced by the Lasky Feature Play Company 

W E had known each other just a Jocelyn Leigh, she had whispered her 
half an hour, my wife and I, and name, and ’twas, I thought, a name as 
yet there we stood as completely lovely as the fair young face, a little fright- 
married as though our troths had ened and pale now, that looked out from 
been plighted in our cradles. Never, beneath her hood. 

thought I, was there so strange a wiving Captain Ralph Percy, gentleman adven- 
as mine! And yet, looking about the pub- turer, server of kings, and at present lord of 
lie Green of Jamestown, capital of His a plantation up the river James, I had de- 
\ Majesty’s Colony in the Virginias, that scribed myself. Thus intimately we knew 
afternoon, I knew that ere sundown there each other as we paced to the landing where 
t would be stranger. my sailing boat was moored. And each of 

Parson Jeremy Sparrow, a mighty man us was silent with dread of the thing we 
pf men as well as of God (as you shall had done. 

hear), blessed us and we turned away. It had been the strangest day ever known 
• From the photoplay, which, in turn, was adapted from the novel of the same name by Mary Johnston. 
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in Jamestown, for with the 
morning mists, up the river 
had sailed the good ship 
Bonnie Bess laden with Lon¬ 
don maidens come out to the 
Virginias in this year of our 
Lord 1621, to marry. Sir 
Edwin Sandy’s “Doves” 
they were called, ninety in 
number, and expected, by 
Heaven! to save the Colony 
by increasing it. 

Zounds! what a reception 
they got. Flags flew, can¬ 
non boomed, the Governor 
spoke, and when the dam¬ 
sels themselves came from 
the wharf to the Green be¬ 
tween lines of soldiers, there 
was such tumult and horse¬ 
play you would have thought 
there was to be a hanging. 

But the maids were worth a 
dozen hangings. Some 
laughed, some wept, some 
shrank affrighted, and others 
answered ribaldry with rib¬ 
aldry—vultures among the 
doves. 

I handed Jocelyn Leigh 
—nay, Mistress Percy—into 
my boat, and loosing the 
sheet, set sail. The after¬ 
noon was drawing in, and 
the reaches of still water 
were molten gold between 
dark green banks. 

For long we rode in 
silence. Then: 

“I have to thank you, sir,” 
she said coldlv, “for saving 
me from that beast upon the 
Green.” 

A fellow of the foppish ilk, whom I 
knew for a rogue, had handled her roughly 
there, and I had made him eat his words. 
’Twas then, in truth, I had seen her first, 
and learned the wonder and glory of her 
beauty. And ’twas then I had offered her 
my sword and name. 

“Beasts but vary in their coats,” T said, 
shortly. “Perhaps ’tis so with men. 'Thank 
me not—yet.” 

“Nay,” she faltered, “there be—gentle¬ 
men, and if I know them—you—” 

fl laughed shortly, not to be cozened, and 
answered nothing. 


Lady Jocelyn Leigh ! ” he cried and came towards her . " By the 


Darkness had fallen when we left the 
boat and walked up the bank towards the 
long, low house of slabs and hand-hewn 
beams I had built upon my acres. At the 
gates my servants held torches, and Jocelyn 
Leigh seeing their cut-throat faces (they 
were London scum), shrank back. 

We have in our great forests a plant 
that shuts its petals and folds its leaves 
when it is touched. Such was she now as 
she came into the careless disorder of my 
house and felt its rough male atmosphere. 
As I pointed out my poor possessions she, 
hung back in miserable frightened loneli- 
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Lord! my quest is finished where I thought it had only begun! 


ness, which, of course, was only natural. 

At her retiring room I lifted her little 
cold hand and kissed it, but she looked at 
me with such noble disdain that I drew 
back puzzled even in my anger. Who was 
she and what did she here, I asked myself 
for the thousandth time. Surely she was 
no common maid, as the others of her 
ship’s company plainly were. 

At supper matters grew no better, and 
we made headway backwards, thus: 

“Mistress Jocelyn, I have sent the serv¬ 
ant out because his looks displease you; 
will you pass me the bread?” 


“So you are the kind of 
husband who starts at once 
making a servant of his 
wife!” Spearing the long 
loaf with the bread knife 
she offered it to me. 

“Would you have me run¬ 
ning about the table like a 
lackey?” 

The lovely face framed 
in its golden hair lifted, and 
the violet eyes looked into 

mine. 

“I care absolutely naught 
what you do.” 

She had courage, the 
courage of blood and breed¬ 
ing : yet so had I, and when 
we rose from the table 1 
sought to discover the true 
value of our relationship. 
Stepping close to her quick¬ 
ly, 1 took her soft, rounded 
arms in my hands. But at 
that touch she flamed and 
sprang away. 

“No! Wait!” she cried 
breathlessly, “let us under¬ 
stand each other now at the 
beginning. I am not what 
you think me. You went to 
town for a wife this morn¬ 
ing expecting certain obedi¬ 
ences, but those I cannot 
give you. I am here, but I 
was not of that ship’s com¬ 
pany by choice.” Her blue 
eyes had widened and the 
swift, vivid color had leaped 
to her cheeks. I stood back 
with folded arms and curl- 
ing lip. 

“I am Lady Jocelyn 
Leigh,” she went on, “the ward of His 
Majesty King James. I fled here because 
he had decreed that I should marry Lord 
Carnal, his favorite, and I would not. 
Changing with mv maid I took her place 
upon the Bonnie Bess. I married you to¬ 
day because in all those wild drunken faces 
yours only gave hope of gentleness and 
honor. Oh—!” she wrung her hands and 
turned away for a moment. Then sud¬ 
denly wheeling back she flung herself at 
my feet. 

“I am at your mercy!” she cried, 
“friendless and alone. Is there no such 
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thing as chivalry in this barbarous land?” 

Well, what would you? For a long 
moment I stood sneering down into that 
pleading face. Then I went to the wall 
and took from it a dagger, and returning 
lifted her up and placed it in her hand. 

“You are safe with me,” I told her. “1 
want no unwilling wife, but I shall pro¬ 
tect my own.” And I took her to her 
chamber and left her. Then, standing by 
the disordered table, I laughed bitterly to 
myself; not at her, but at fate, which, in 
sending me a wife had sent me a veritable 
Pandora’s box of troubles. 

The King’s ward desired by the King’s 
favorite and I married to her! And who 
was I, a plain gentleman of fortune, to 
dispute the desires of the great? I 
shrugged. And yet, if it came to that, dis¬ 
pute them I would, for in all these happen¬ 
ings I saw the hand of fate. 

It befell thus. A week before, when first 
I heard of the Bonnie Bess and her 
glorious cargo, in a moment of bravado I 
swore I would leave my destiny to the will 
of the dice. 

“If I throw aces,” I said, “curse me if 

We were caught in a great storm and driven 
upon a desert island! 


I don’t marry a wench!” And I threw, 
and three aces came most marvelous. And 
’twas then I thought I saw the hand of 
fate, which it was, and a rough hand too. 
methought then. 

II 

I T WAS strange that next month to have 
her ever there about me. It was as if 
she lent a radiance to my rough house, 
and oft times as I sat casting my accounts, 

I could hear her singing among the roses 
in the garden, like a captured bird grow¬ 
ing accustomed to its new nest; though 
between us was naught but the commonest 
of courtesies. 

Then one day came Parson Jeremy 
Sparrow, that doughty man of God, with 
tidings that I had been elected to the 
Assembly to sit in Jamestown, and was 
ordered thence immediately by the Gov¬ 
ernor. 

We three sailed down together in my 
little boat (for Lady Jocelyn feared to 
stay alone on the plantation), and as we 
rounded the last bend and swept down 
upon the wharf, we all, of a sudden, cried 
out together; for there, with sails half 
reefed and yards awry, lay a great ship 
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just arrived from good old England. 

Rounding her high poop we landed, and 
had just achieved the pier when my Lady 
gave a strange little cry and shrank back, 
gazing affrighted at a gentleman who 
stood before us, very elegant, flicking his 
hands with his lace handkerchief. 

“My Lord Carnal!” she muttered. Then 
he saw her and stood stock still. Swift 
amazement flashed across his pale contemp¬ 
tuous face. 

“Lady Jocelyn Leigh!” he cried and 
came towards her. “By the Lord ! my quest 
is finished where I thought it had only 
begun. Have you no welcome for me?” 

Instantly I was between them. 

“Sir, you are speaking to my wife.” 

He started and looked long at me. Then 
at her, and at last said coolly: 

“The King will make a divorce easy and 
profitable for the gentleman.” 

I ground my' teeth at his insolence and, 
stepping forward, flicked him across the 
face with my glove. On the instant our 
swords were out and then for a mcment 
it was fast work, steel on steel. But pres¬ 
ently, by an old trick, I disarmed him, and 
thus laid the train of all our future trou¬ 
bles. 

Five minutes later, surrounded by the 


On the quarter-deck I fought the fox himself 
while below, in the waist of the ship. Sparrow 
did prodigies. 

men-at-arms, we were on our way to the 
Governor’s house, the Lady Jocelyn’s hand 
nestling timidly within my arm. 

There events moved fast. My Lord 
Carnal demanded that Jocelyn be returned 
to England at once. But the Governor 
(my good friend, as you shall see), told 
him, that, since she had come under Sir 
Edwin Sandy’s protection, only by his 
word could she be sent back. 

“Then we will have that word,” said 
my lord. “Imprison them both'until I 
have heard from England.” 

And now because I was of the Assembly 
and my Lady of gentle birth. Sir John, the 
Governor, would not send us to the com¬ 
mon gaol, but ordered that we be taken to 
the abode of Jeremy Sparrow in cbmpany 
with that godly man. for he had stoutly 
defended us before all. There we were 
thrust into a room and guards were set 
about the house and at the door. 

There presently my wife, who had grown 
pensive, came to me with downcast eves.' 

“Sir,” she said gently, “I wronged you 
first when I married you, and to-day I have 
wronged you still more. Leave me now 
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and go free of all this while there is yet 
time. You must know that in opposing 
the King’s favourite you oppose the King.” 

Then, looking at her there, so beautiful 
and gentle, all that had been growing in 
me this last month burst forth, and I knew 
that I loved her. Picking up a cup of 
wine that stood on the table I bade her 
touch her lips to it, and when she had 
done so, I did the same. Then drawing 
her gently to me I lifted the cup and made 


As soon, then, as darkness had come, wc 
threw back the front door of the house, 
catching our warders off guard, and at 
tacked them; our plan being to speed 
across the Green to the river’s edge, and 
then away in my boat. 

But they made some defence before we 
cut them down, and the noise of the affray 
came to the ears of my Lord Carnal him¬ 
self who was daintily taking the evening 
air along the quay near his ship. Catch- 



“Nay . 99 she fal¬ 
tered, “there be 
gentlemen, and 
if I know them 
— you —” 


with great solemnity, this pledge: 

“We drink of the same cup,” I said. 
“You are mine, to have and to hold, for¬ 
ever.” 

She looked up at me a moment trem¬ 
bling, but said no w ord; and presently 
slipped from my arm and went to the win¬ 
dow w’here she stood long. 

Then Sparrow', w r ho had been this long 
time upon his knees, rose and drew' near 
us. 

“I have wrestled long in prayer,” he 
growled in his great whisper, “and I have 
taken this matter to God. He has answered 
me as I thought. To-night we must es¬ 
cape from this place to foil Carnal’s plan.” 

t w*as never one to dispute the will of 
God, so our preparations were soon made. 


ing the iipport of the struggle, he called 
a pack of his ruffian sailors, and, as we 
ran along the dock, they met us with 
torches and gleaming cutlasses. 

Then w*ere we indeed hard pressed. For 
a little all was clashing and grunting as 
we worked under that murky glare, with 
occasionally a coughing curse as the steel 
w’ent home. And then, in the midst of it. 
that happened which set me, as it w’ere. 
among the gods. 

My Lord Carnal, in the melee, had se¬ 
cretly worked around until he w*as at mv 
back, and now while I engaged two vil¬ 
lains in front, he sought to clear the path 
to his desire by one foul stroke. But the 
Lady Jocelyn, seeing his intent, cried a 
warning, and flung herself before me as a 
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shield, saving my life. Twas bravely 
done, and as I thanked her with a glance, 
I saw that in her face which made of me 
one who could have conquered a hundred. 

The next moment, taking advantage of 
the diversion, we set on once more, with 
such fury that the craven hirelings gave 
back and we cut our way through to the 
boat. And as we did so, Sparrow, disarm¬ 
ing Carnal, seized him and flung him first 
into the vessel. Then, while I held off the 


for his like to lead them again; how, ap¬ 
pearing suddenly before them, I assumed 
his qualities and slew their three best 
swordsmen in support of my claim; and 
how, my captaincy assured, I gathered up 
my party and for weeks sailed the sea 
under the Jolly Roger. 

All these things I must pass and reach 
a day when our fox at last showed his 
teeth. Perhaps, because my eyes had been 
blinded by the glory of my love, I had not 


Captain Ralph 
Percy and Lady 
Jocelyn Leigh 
hear the King's 
decree. 



pack, the others cast loose. A warning 
shout from Sparrow as the boat moved 
away, and I turned and leaped into it. We 
were free. 

Ill 

I OOKING back now I laugh wonder- 
kingly at the folly and mad courage of 
youth. Free! Yes, as fowls are free with 
a fox hidden among them! Such a fox 
was Carnal. * * * 

I cannot tell all that next occurred: 
how, sailing south, we were caught in a 
great storm and driven upon a desert 
island; how, searching for water, I dis¬ 
covered a pirate ship hidden in a cove and 
her crew burying their captain and cursing 


been properly watchful; at all events, of 
a sudden, one day after dinner, Carnal 
touched into flame the revolt he had long 
been laying among the crew. 

It was all over in ten minutes. On the 
quarter-deck I fought the fox himself, 
while below in the waist of the ship. Spar¬ 
row did prodigies. But that crew of trai¬ 
torous scum was well paid, and we were 
soon crushed by the mere w r eight of num¬ 
bers against us. Then Carnal, his pretty 
face triumphant, had us haled below into 
the hold and chained to the mast. My Lady 
Jocelyn, of course, went free and un¬ 
harmed, for it was she he wanted. 

How many hours we lay in that evil 
hole groaning and helpless, I know not; 
but when it seemed as if all hope was gone. 
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suddenly there came a soft sound close to 
me, and then her voice, tender and low. 

“Ralph, my wondrous brave knight!” 

Her two hands framed my bruised and 
sweat-stained face like compassionate bird 
wings, and in her eyes were such unspeak¬ 
able things as made my hurts and my de¬ 
feat exquisite joys. For a sweet moment 
we stood so; then, bowing her head upon 
my shoulder, she said, sorrowfully: 

“This is the end. To-morrow you will 
be free—and alone.” A sigh. “I have 
promised my lord to return to England.” 

“Jocelyn!” I cried, unbelieving. • Then 
I saw the truth in her face. “And you 
have done all this for me! But no! I will 
not have it so. Never shall it be said 
that I purchased my freedom at any 
woman’s cost, though they take my life for 
it.” 

“Oh, and that they will! He swore it. 
He has made love to me already, and the 
thought of you maddens him.” 

“Then let them kill me. No man can 
be wholly unhappy who dies with honor.” 

She clung to me sobbing bitterly. “You 
have rescued me often from sore distress,” 
she wept, abasing herself, “and it has only 
brought you sorrow. I have cost you dear 
enough already; you will not let me be 
your death!” 

But I would not yield, and after a little, 
she left me heartbroken. 

In the morning there was no doubt of 
it that my lord was set on murder. Re¬ 
leased from chains at last, I was haled on 
deck and given my choice either of accept¬ 
ing a divorce from her I loved, or death 
by the plank after the barbarous pirate 
fashion. Looking on her there, white, piti¬ 
ful, and yet lovely as the day itself, my 
heart nigh burst wdthin me; yet I could 
not yield. Did I act the craven, how then 
would she ever have loved me? 

“Bind him and make ready,” said my 
lord, anxious to have done. 

Two of his villains were binding me 
again, and half a dozen others running a 
stout plank outboard from the bulwarks, 
when suddenly from the rigging came the 
cry, “Sail-ho!” The next minute the 
morning fog had blown aside revealing 
a deep-bellied merchantman standing to¬ 
wards the coast under full sail. 

“A prize! A prize!” howled that bloody 
crfw, and ran for pikes and cutlasses. 

“My orders!” shrieked Carnal. “Slay 


this man. You’ll swing else, all of you !” 

But he had as well sought to order the 
wind to blow. Regardless of. him sails 
were hoisted and we stood away in pursuit 
of the prize, raising the Jolly Roger at 
our mast head. 

“The works of Providence are many and 
wonderful!” growled Sparrow devoutly in 
my ear, rolling up his sleeves to show arms 
thewed like a bullock. (He had been 
brought on deck unbound to see my miser¬ 
able end.) “He has lighted our footsteps 
beforehand eftsoons, He may do so again. 
Watch!” 

By this time the merchantman, with all 
sails set, was wallowing desperately to¬ 
wards shore, at this spot a maze, of un¬ 
charted reefs and rocks. And we were 
after her at our best pace. Presently we 
let go our bow-chaser, but the ball fell 
short. i 

There was no reply from our quarry 
and a hoarse yell went up as the pirates 
realized that she was unarmed except for 
the blunderbusses which could be seen 
gleaming in the hands of her men. 

But we were not gaining and the fellow 
at the helm thought by cutting inshore to 
get within gun range. We came about and 
stood in. 

All this time, you may be sure, my eyes 
never left my Lord Carnal. Helpless be¬ 
fore the will of* his booty-lusting scoun¬ 
drels, he paced up and down the quarter 
deck gnawing his moustache and white with 
fury. And I knew that he would yet try 
to compass my death. Sparrow and I, 
unarmed, stood together our backs against 
the poop, while my Lady, I knew, had 
taken refuge in her cabin. 

By now we had come within range and 
our next shot cut their shrouds. But now, 
too, we had come dangerously near the' 
reefs, and as the thought came, I heard the 
hoarse whisper of Sparrow in my ear. 

“The Lord God hath delivered our 
enemies into our hands,” he exulted. “The 
time is come. But let me reach the wheel 
and—” 

I caught his meaning and drew a great 
breath of joy, for here was man’s work to 
do! I pointed to two of the pirates who 
stood before us oblivious of all but the 
chase, and the next instant we had felled 
them with a blow each and seized their 
cutlasses. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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John Drew and Chauncey Olcott now pass through Broadway unmolested; Francis Bushman scarcely 

dares step out of doors without a chaperon. 


The Movie Broadway 

LETTING A LITTLE MORNING SUNSHINE 
INTO AN ELECTRIC STREET 

By Rennold Wolf 

Cartoons by Herb Roth 

EDITOR'S NOTE: —" Broadway” is not only Manhattan Island’s great crooked 
artery; around the world it is a synonym for the stage, its people, its enterprises, 
its dreams, its tragedies, its gossip and its love-making . There arc more actors 
and actresses on Broadway or its adjacent streets, working or “resting,”—which is 
the theatrical persons comforting synonym for non-employment—than anywhere 
else on earth. Rennold Wolf, author, librettist and dramatic commentator, is Broad¬ 
way's foremost chronicler. Herein he tells of its right-about-face; of actors who 
once knew sunrises only by reputation and now see them every day—in brief, of 
the march of the army of the theatre into the camps of photoplay . 


S TANDING on the curb at Broad- battlefield, and I’m no ambulance.” 

way and Forty-fourth street in front Again Mr. Lennox, is standing on the 
of the Vitagraph Theatre, Fred curb at Broadway and Forty-fourth street. 
Lennox is greeted by a friend. In fact, Mr. Lennox is always standing 

“Working, Fred?” asks the acquaint- there, that point of vantage, sheltered by 
ance. the Vitagraph Theatre’s carriage canopy, 

“Yep, got two jobs at benefit perform- being officially designated his “office” 
ances,” replies Lennox ironically. wherein all the accessories are satisfactory 

“Why don’t you try the movies?” con- except the acoustics. And again Mr. Len- 

tinues his friend. nox, who, you must know, was a famous 

“Did,” says Lennox laconically. comedian a generation ago but who is de- 

“Well?” asks the other. voting this generation to “resting,” is 

“No good,” retorts Lennox. “First day greeted by a friend. 

I had to carry ‘Fatty’ Arbuckle off the “Heard you were in the movies,” sajs 
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one of his old-time Broadway friends. screen in the once exclusive Knickerbocker 

“Nope,” replies Lennox, “don’t pay Theatre, where he, because he was low 

enough. In the movies now the actors are comedy in his methods, never had been 

paid by the floor—$1.50 a floor. To make permitted to put foot on its stage, 

a good day’s salary a guy’s got to fall from Times have changed. The palmy days 
the roof of the Wool worth Building.” on the Rialto are now the filmy days. 

Mr. Lennox is quoted because as Broad- Once the monarch of all Broadway was 

way’s most persistent pedestrian, he repre- the long-haired “legit” who exuded blank 

sents the Rialto of today. To catch the verse in ordinary conversation, and crossed 

current flavor of Broadway, listen to its himself when he passed Daly’s Theatre, 

badinage. Would you know the trend of Alas, even the sacred Daly’s now houses 

things theatrical, eavesdrop on any gossip- pictures, and at ten cents the admission, 

ing group of actors. They never talk any- Next came the supremacy of the vaude- 

thing but shop and only the sort of shop ville actor, made arrogant by his unex- 

that is in the ascendant. Therefore, when pected prosperity, and in his turn the cock 

you know that Fred Lennox, one of Broad- o’ the walk. 

way’s most prolific open-air jesters, derives But vaudeville, contracting fatty de- 
his inspiration from the movies, then, generation from its adiposity of prosper- 

if you have studied diligently the main ity, has gone the way of Shakespearean 

thoroughfare from Thirty-fourth to Fif- drama so far as proving a cosmetic to 

tieth streets, you will surmise that films, Broadway’s complexion, and that street 

and not footlights, are supreme on the of streets now w’ears a hectic flush suf- 

Rialto. fused by rays from the movief machines. 

With no less than fifteen formerly legiti- No more is the movie actor the despised 
mate theatres in the Longacre section now- of his craft. No more is he hailed as the 
housing motion pictures, is it any wonder Ford of the theatrical profession. He has 

that the complexion of Broadway has money in his pocket and credit at the Cla- 

changed? Why shouldn’t Joe Weber, for ridge; he meets his landlady’s gaze 

instance, undergo a change of faith when squarely and calmly; he has a contract for 

he passes into his little music hall, once sendee which contains no reference to a 

the scene of all that was riotous and jovial, half-salary Holy Week and no ominous 

and comes face to face with a series of pic- clause about a fortnight’s notice of 
tures revealing the workings of “Twilight dismissal. 

Sleep?” The only sleep known in the old On Longacre in the regular 

season, or at Long Beach, New 
York’s Summer Rialto, your mo¬ 
vie actor is the town beau, the 
conspicuous citizen, the matinee 
idol of the moment. When one 
encounters a movie leading man 
now, one feels toward him as did 
Mark Twain when he was pre¬ 
sented to Lord Cumberland in 
London. “Bless my soul,” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Twain, “I’ve been 
wanting to speak to you for ten 
minutes, because I was certain you 
must be somebody in particular.” 

John Drew and Chauncey Ol- 
cott now pass through Broadway 
unmolested; Francis Bushman 
scarcely dares step out of doors 
without a chaperon. No small 
boys now cry on the street, “Hey, 
fellows, dere’s William Faver- 
shambut let a certain well 
know star of the films appear on 
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Every morning one may witness the paradoxical spectacle of Frank Daniels , dinner pail in hand, 
hurrying to the subway, where he completes his toilet 


a side street, and listen for the shout, 
“Pipe William Farnum.” A favorite in¬ 
door sport has always been that of spot¬ 
ting theatrical celebrities at Broadway’s 
first-nights. Julie Opp or Blanche Bates’ 
entrance into a box was invariably the sig¬ 
nal for general agitation. Now Miss Opp 
or Miss Bates might parade up and down 
the centre aisle without arousing a flutter. 
But let Mary Pickford, Hazel Dawn or 
Theda Bara step into view, and note the 
buzzing, the nudging and the fusillade of 
opera glasses. In 1912 when Mary Pick- 
ford made her appearance in David Be- 
lasco’s “The Good Little Devil,” not ten 
persons in the audience recognized her. 
One night recently she took her seat in a 
box at a prominent theatre and a thou¬ 
sand onlookers spoke her name. 

Two years ago I attended a World’s 
Championship baseball game, the esti¬ 
mated attendance at which was 40,000 per- 
sbns. Bourke Cockran, Prof. Brander 
Matthews, William A. Brady, Sam Ber¬ 
nard, James J. Corbett, James K. Hack- 
ett, District Attorney Whitman, Mayor 
Mitchel and other celebrities received 


mere passing attention as they took their 
seats. The game started. The tension 
was terrific. Exactly 79,999 eyes—“One- 
eyed Mike” Donovan sat in the bleachers 
—were focused on the diamond. Then 
from the far end of the stand there came 
a shout, next a rumble, low at first but 
gradually swelling until it became the 
thunder of 40,000 voices. John Bunny 
had entered the grounds, and for fully a 
minute those feverish, maniacal baseball 
enthusiasts completely forgot the fasci¬ 
nating sport that had drawn them to the 
Polo Grounds, and cheered the motion 
picture comedian. 

Mention has been made of Long Beach. 
That resort was the Newport of movies 
actors last summer. Until you have mort¬ 
gaged your soul to gain admittance to a 
Boardwalk cabaret, pledged your watch 
with the restaurant captain in exchange 
for a table and finally left your motor car 
in lieu of payment of the dinner check, 
you can’t comprehend what a summer’s 
outing at Long Beach costs. Yet the 
screen actors were there, and in abun¬ 
dance. They were the life of Long 
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. Beach. With them the season was one 
round of “parties,” and a “party” in the 
Rialto sense is any gathering of more 
than two which gets past the cocktail stage 
of refreshments. 

Robert Warwick was a regular. His 
address almost any hour of the night was 
, Castles-by-the-Sea, and he was always 
i sure to be the centre of a group of men 
and women celebrated chiefly because they 
photograph well. George Beban remained 
at the Beach for the entire summer. 
Pearl White dropped in frequently, and 
Mary Pickford and Adolph Zukor were 
always in the thick of a Famous Players 
delegation. Arnold Daly, Lillian Lor¬ 
raine, Antonio Moreno, Hazel Dawn, 
John Barrymore, Pauline Frederick and 
Howard Estabrook were other notables 
from the field of films who helped to make 
the .Summer of 1915 the liveliest Long 
Beach has ever known. 

Long Beach is but the hot weather re¬ 
flection of Broadway. In social activities, 
in restaurant and cabaret life nowadays 
the movie actor pays the bill. The annual 
Screen Club Ball is a more lavish display 
than the famous French Ball of old. As 
these lines are being written a committee 
is perfecting plans for the Screen Club 
Ball of 1916 in Madison Square Garden 
with an attendance of 18,000 in prospect. 
The White Rats and Comedy Club, social 
organizations of vaudeville players, are 
satisfied with one-fourth that number. 

This change in the complexion of 
Broadway has not been accomplished 
painlessly. The treatment has not been 
altogether pleasant. The Rialto’s schedule 
has undergone revision—radical, startling, 
unbelievable revision. Many actors now 
breakfast at seven in the morning! ! ! 
Here’s hoping that the shades of the la¬ 
mented Dan Daly and Peter F. Dailey 
who formerly locked up their respective 
ends of Broadway regularly at six A. M. 
never learn this scandal. 

These same actors, many of them, retire 
at midnight. In the “Ziegfield Follies” 
of 1914 little Anna Pennington, portray¬ 
ing a Forty-second Street favorite of the 
flapper variety, was wont to lament, while 
protesting against a threatened one-o’clock 
closing law, “Why, I shouldn’t know 
where to spend my evenings.” Imagine 
then, hundreds of Miss Pennington’s noc¬ 
turnal associates of a year ago now spend¬ 


ing the “evenings” in their little beds. 

Photography, you know, requires sun¬ 
light. Studios open for operation at nine 
o’clock, and most of them are far, far 
from Broadway, and to be reached only 
by subway, ferry and trolley. Fancy, if 
you can, the effect upon a temperamental 
actor who has been reporting all his life 
at eight o’clock in the evening being 
obliged suddenly to begin labor twelve 
hours earlier. When he should by all the 
rules of Jack’s restaurant and the Sixty 
Club be falling into bed he is being pulled 
out of it. His friend, the milkman, whom 
he was wont to accost in the early morning 
hours, he never meets any more. Even the 
policeman on the beat is strange to him, 
because he knew only the midnight shift. 
Why, hang it all, it’s a matter for the 
Actors’ Equity Association to take up and 
adjust. 

And now for the most astonishing reve¬ 
lation it will ever be the privilege of this 
humble pen to make—Frank Daniels goes 
to bed at eleven o’clock. At night, mind 
you; not morning. There are many of 
Mr. Daniels’ friends of the comic opera 
days who will not believe this statement. 
Fortunately I have the solemn w r ord of the 
entire membership of the Lambs Club in 
corroboration. Naturally Mr. Daniels is 
ashamed of himself for this evidence of 
back-sliding. It only goes to show that a 
temperamental actor will sacrifice any¬ 
thing for his art—when the terms are 
right. 

For thirty-five years Frank Daniels’ 
regular closing hour was five o’clock in 
the morning. Once a friend remarked 
about the glorious sunrise he had beheld 
that day, and asked Daniels if he too had 
seen it. 

“Why, no,” replied the comedian, “I 
seldom stay out quite that late.” 

His regular hour for rising was four 
o’clock in the afternoon. He couldn’t 
discover anything to do before cocktail 
time. About a year ago in an evil hour he 
signed a motion picture contract. Now he 
retires regularly at midnight and rises at 
seven A. M. Because of this breach of 
the by-laws he is in dread of being sus¬ 
pended from the Actors’ Union. 

Every morning at seven-thirty, one may 
witness the paradoxical spectacle of Frank 
Daniels, dinner pail in hand, hurrying 
into the subway, where he completes his 
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deferred toilet. Mr. Daniels’ is a No. 
14^4-size stature, and he is frequently 
trampled on in the early-morning rush of 
day laborers. 

At Borough Hall, Brooklyn, Mr. Dan¬ 
iels detrains and transfers to the Elevated, 
whereon he is conveyed several miles to a 
point not far from Coney Island. Again 
he alights and walks half a mile to a 
studio, where he poses for pictures all day, 
returning at six o’clock to Times Square. 

Until the moving pictures became a 
craze, opening up a new field for actors, 
the various theatrical clubs were virtually 


long hill to the old Biograph Studio, and 
labors all day in the support of Billie 
Burke. Harry Weaver, who played Simo¬ 
nides in “Ben-Hur” for so many years, is 
another member of Miss Burke’s company. 

As for Miss Burke herself, she motors 
down from her mansion at Hastings-on- 
Hudson every morning, usually meeting 
her husband, Mr. Ziegfeld, on the road 
just getting home from his “Midnight 

Frolic” at the Danse de Follies. That 
is, Miss Burke as a rule makes the early- 
morning journey. One day last week she 
had not arrived by ten o’clock, and her 
director telephoned her home. 

“No, really, I can’t come 

down this morning,” replied 
the actress sweetly. 

“Ill?” asked the director 
solicitously. 

“Oh, dear, no,” answered 

Billie Burke motors down from 
her mansion every morning, 
usually meeting her husband. 

"' . Ziegfeld. on the road 
just getting home 
from the “Mid¬ 
night Frolic. ” 


deserted at the normal breakfast hour. 
For years J. Clarence Hyde, general press 
agent for Klaw and Erlanger, coffee-and- 
rolled alone in the grill room of the Lambs 
Club, Mr. Hyde by the rigid rules of his 
office as laid down by the alleged “Octo¬ 
pus,” being obliged to report at nine 
o’clock. That made his first meal of the 
day in the club an exclusive ceremony. 
Now a dozen actors sit by him each morn¬ 
ing—all recruits to the films. 

At daybreak you may see hurrying 
from the Lambs Club, William Roselle, 
addicted on the screen to “dashing juve¬ 
niles.” He takes the subway to 177th 
street, snatches a hasty breakfast at a 
delicatessen shop in the Bronx, climbs a 


Miss Burke, “but two of my chauffeurs 
are, and we are short, only three of them 
being available.” 

Before she entered the movies Miss 
Burke worried along with two chauffeurs. 
The increased travel and revenue resulting 
from her film engagements now make five 
indispensable, according to her luxurious 
calculation. 

The increase in the number of motor 
cars owned by the theatrical profession 
generally is an unmistakable sign of the 
enhanced prosperity among playerfolk 
since the advent of the movies. In the old 
days few members of the acting classes 
except vaudeville headliners and Ziegfeld 
chorus girls were able to afford cars. 
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There was, for instance, Carter DeHaven’s 
Touring Delirium Tremens, a limou¬ 
sine model of an Aurora Borealis color 
scheme; A1 Reeves* 6-cylinder circus 
chariot, bearing his name on the door, 
with his familiar inscription, “Give him 
credit, boysand Annette Kellermann*s 
pure white runabout, which afterwards 
she sold to the Sun’s dramatic critic, Wal¬ 
lace Ham, and which Mr. Ham subse¬ 
quently was compelled to abandon because 
the car manifested an irresistible tendency 
to plunge headlong into every river, lake 
and watering trough it passed. 

But the rank and file stuck to the sur¬ 
face cars and the subway. Now it is dif¬ 
ferent. The chief factor in the congestion 
of traffic at Broadway and Forty-second 
street, which makes crossing there as dan¬ 
gerous as at any point in Fifth avenue, is 
the automobiles driven by movie actors. 
The majority of film players would no 
sooner think of starting for Long Beach 
or Arrowhead Inn in any vehicle but their 
own touring car, than James Thornton 
would think of entraining for an engage¬ 
ment in a Prohibition State without his 
bottle of cough medicine. Why, even 
“Stuffy” Davis, the reformed press agent, 
out of the proceeds of his first engagement 
in the picture, “Does It Pay to Adver¬ 
tise?” purchased a car. It is a one-half- 
cylinder Robert H. Ingersoll. 

Mention of Mr. Davis reminds one that 
the movies have proven a big boon to the¬ 
atrical press agents. Harry Reichenbach, 
who in the Summer months sometimes won¬ 
dered whether food was a fact or a theory, 
now gets $15,000 a year for creating news 
about the Equitable. Campbell MacCul- 
loch, who in turn tried newspaper report¬ 
ing, theatrical advance work and Christian 
Science, is now the National Publicity 
Representative for the Triangle. Whit¬ 
man Bennett, after a stormy experience in 
the Shubert office, now does his mimeog¬ 
raphing for the Jesse L. Lasky Company. 
These men who formerly groveled at the 
feet of dramatic editors bow coldly to 
them now. They reserve their cordiality 
and their favors for the editor of the mov- 
ing picture department. 

Perhaps you have read of the “chorus 
girl famine.” It actually exists. It is not, 
however, millionaires* sons, or ptomaine 
poisoning that has depleted the supply. 
’Tis the movies. The proud, languid show 


girl, and the fluffy, irresponsible chorus 
girl are rapidly disappearing from the 
Rialto. She is present, of course, but in 
another incarnation. She is now a lady of 
the films. She never spoke lines anyhow, 
and so the absence of speech in the movies 
does not deter her. 

One doesn’t have to think back very far 
to recall Janet Horton, stately, buxom and 
brunette, in the show girl division of “The 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge.” She is now 
a queen of the studios. Grace Washburn, 
considered by many the shapliest of all the 
Ziegfeld ornaments, has made a notable 
success in the films. Vivian Blackburn, 
who once told Julian Mitchell, when he 
had summoned her to a ten o’clock re¬ 
hearsal, that she “wouldn’t get up in the 
middle of the night for any manager,” 
now has her name in electric lights over 
many a picture house portal. 

The conversation around the restaurant 
tables, in the Domino Room and at the 
St. Nicholas Rink, all popular resorts of 
the chorus girl, no longer bears upon the 
advance in price of broiled lobster, the 
rise and fall of the Winter skirt, the col¬ 
lege boy and the champagne agent—all 
mere flapper topics—but upon “cut-backs,” 
“close-ups” and “stills.” Verily, even the 
dialogue of the Rialto is being rewritten 
by the cineomatagraph. 

Again the influence of the movies is 
shown upon the Rialto in the rehabilitation 
of the men that make lithographs for the 
theatrical profession. No business was 
suffering quite as much as the lithograph 
trade three years ago. Theatricals were in 
a bad way. The movies got the blame 
from the producers, and the latter inaug¬ 
urated a system of economy in which the 
lithograph was first to be sacrificed. The 
lithograph salesman, in the palmy days 
the Beau Brummels of Broadway, began 
to take on a frayed and decadent aspect 
Joseph Tooker, the most debonair of the 
lot, appeared in the Knickerbocker grill 
three days in succession wearing the same 
waistcoat. Walter J. Moore, the volunteer 
tenor of the Friars and promoter of die 
Rotten City Quartet, in which Sam H. 
Harris sings bass, became too downcast to 
utter a note. 

Then, presto, what a change! The 
movie men, alert to every innovation that 
might increase their revenues, waged a 
(Continued on page 162 ) 
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L IKE the armies in Flanders, the Congressional friends 
and foes of Federal Censorship have dug themselves in, 
and there is no telling how many months may elapse before 
a drive from the committee, or a drive into it, may clear the 
air and possibly end the war. At this writing only waitful 
watching is in order. 

It is not the purpose of this column to exorcise the pious spirit of the pro¬ 
fessional reforme!, to bellow about smug hypocrisy and endowed morality, to 
ponder on the sphinxlike ways of those filmers who suddenly raised the 
professional reform standard, or to rehash the old stuff of censorial charge and 
countercharge. The views of Photoplay Magazine on Censorship are, or should 
be, well known to all its readers. It aims to give the news, and accordingly, a 
fair account of the Congressional hearing up to the time of its committee-room 
inurnment will be found elsewhere in this issue. Later than this account, 
however, comes word of the progress of the throttling propaganda toward the 
speaking stage. A censorship of verbal drama has been “proposed," and by no 
means timidly. Books, newspapers, and periodicals next Welcome, darkest 
Russia! 

It may not be out of time to show that this ponderous wrestling for photo¬ 
plays untrammelled by anything save the police, national enactments, state law, 
civic ordinances and common decency is not any new contrivance of the narrow¬ 
minded. The bondage of expression is as old as the world. From age to age 
men have struggled to be themselves, and to tell their real thoughts to others— 
and have not been permitted to do so. There has not been an art or a religion 
for which men have not died. Now that it is no longer au fait to kill the body, 
the descendants of the haters of progress endeavor to kill the soul. 

Every age faces problems which seem to be different from the problems of 
any other age—because they are new phases of the old problems. 

To stultify, to debase, perhaps to nullify that mighty art which is exclusively 
of the Twentieth Century is the self-appointed task of the Scribes and Pharisees 
of 1916. Our ancestors fought for the people's Bible, and got it; for common 
scientific knowledge, for the right to popular education, for the right to repre¬ 
sentation wherever taxed or governed, for the right to worship God as they 
chose, for the right to make and print books, for the right to circulate news¬ 
papers—they fought for every privilege above those of the swine. All these 
things are won, now. They were won in blood, by sorrow, and the memories of 
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the winnings are saturated with tears. But eternal as hope is the embodied 
miasma of spiritual and intellectual oppression; forever vanquished, forever 
rising in a dark continent or a new land. 

The Motion Picture is light and life to the millions. Regulate it? Its vital, 
ity must be extinguished, and the self-appointed extinguishers are kin to those 
who whispered when He, sitting upon a Palestine well-wall, spoke familiarly 
with a woman of ill repute; they are relatives of the men who closed the mouth 
of Galileo and derided Columbus; they are cousins of the foes of Martin 
Luther—brothers of those who drove the Pilgrim Fathers to bleak New England 
for freedom to worship God. 

These matters are only the reiteration of history in its eternal, proverbial 
round, and so they should be no cause for dispair, for sorrow, or even for great 
perplexity. We are faring what our grandfathers faced, but our problems are no 
stranger than theirs would have been to their own forebears. 

Man’s supreme superiority lies solely in his faculty for creative expression. 
And to the spiritual bourgeoise, creative expression is something that cannot be 
understood or extended sympathy. Therefore it is something to be suspected. 
Therefore it is under the ban. 


'C'VERY age has found an art-form, and these forms have 
-Es progressed from country to country. 

Babylonia’s art was mural 
Egypt’s was in its mighty mausoleums. 

The Greek wedded his chisel with virgin marble. 

The Roman made an art of Empire—and absorbed all 

the other arts. 

In latter times England gave birth to the king of drama, Italy bore bel canto, 
the Teutons made the orchestra supreme, and the painters of France can never 
die. 

And America— 

Is not America destined to perfect and perpetuate the peerless new art of 
The Shadow that Lives? 



O NE of the characters in George Bernard Shaw’s play, 
"Major Barbara,” declares that poverty is not a calamity 
but a crime, and, further, the only crime. Robbery, murder 
and kindred personal infringements—he insists—are petty 
vices; poverty is the evil universally dreaded, and the mon¬ 
ster by whom none of us desire to be overtaken. 

While Shaw overpaints for emphasis, as usual, the underlying reason in his 
comparative drawing is sound. And there is nothing so stupid, so criminal as 
average motion picture poverty. 

We confess to a total inability for sympathy with the slatternly housewife 
whose kitchen is in disorder, whose attire and hair match her surroundings, 
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whose face is a sculptured whine. We feel like laughing at the bulge-eyed 
slob who comes home to his family crying. 

We have seen in life really pitiful poverty and genuine want, but the thing 
that touched our hearts was not fallen plaster, an untidy bedroom, a sloppy 
woman or a whimpering papa—nor even fat, dirty children. 

Here are some of the things that drove the iron into our mean soul—and 
turned it around: a neat, clean little room-with the winter sun shining brightly 
on its spotless destitution; a clean-shaven fellow, overcoatless in a zero blast but 
smiling, biting through his lips to keep his chin still, his threadbare suit neatly 
brushed, his patched shoes spotless; a girl brave under a summer hat of gay 
straw in a snowstorm; a child, empty-handed and sad-eyed, gazing at a world of 
pretty things and playthings its little hands might never hold. 

* 

T HE attitude of Finnegan, laconic section foreman who 
reported a slight railway accident in the above tele¬ 
graphic terms, seems to be the American municipal view¬ 
point where motion pictures are concerned. The ridiculous 
edict is all too readily passed, and then, when popular 
clamor or popular laughter proves too much for a stentorian 
bureaucracy, comes the wholly ridiculous recall. 

Chicago furnished a gold-plated example during the past month in the city 
council’s solemn disbarring of moving pictures from schools and churches. 

There was strenuous labor union objection, apparently because in churches 
and schools non-union operators might get a chance to crank. 

A much larger objection was the danger of fire in portable booths—alleged. 
The ordinance was reported, and filed. A determined minority brought it 
forth—and once more it was filed. 

From the re-file it was at length dragged to the light, and was passed with 
the proviso making all but slow-burning film illegal 

Quite right Better no dissemination of pictorial knowledge than obliter¬ 
ating disaster. But why, when proper safeguards were at hand, bar tire great 
optic educator, the great visualizer of religion, at all? Why the months of vain 
coundliar thunder? 


“Off Again, 

On Again, 
GoneAgam —"I 
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W E were marooned in 
London. Cully was a 
New York linen merchant 
trying to coax a shipload of 
table linen through the English 
blockade. I had been with the Ger¬ 
man army and had come to England 
in the hope of seeing a Zeppelin raid. 
Neither the Zep nor the shipload of linen 
seemed in any hurry about coming. 

One day Cully discovered that I was a 
movie fan. About the same time I dis¬ 
covered that Cully was a movie fan. After 
that we didn't care if we had to stay in 
London forever. Life, for us, was just one 
movie after another. We looked them over 
rather thoroughly. 

There is a lot doing in the movie busi¬ 
ness in London. “The Birth of the Na¬ 
tion" is having a stupendous run. The 
Charley Chaplin fever has suddenly hit 
the village and it is the worst attack I ever 
saw any city have over anything. And I 
have witnessed some severe attacks. Not the 
least exciting of the events in the London 
movie world is a periodic attempt to boy¬ 
cott American films. 

They were having mass meetings to dis- 


Marooned 
In London 


ANEMIC ENGLISH FILMS CAUSE 
CRAZE FOR U. S. PICTURES; 
CHAPLINITIS IS EPIDEMIC 


By Harry C. Carr 


cuss the horrible outrages perpetrated by 
the American film companies when I ar¬ 
rived in London. 

It all came up over Charley Chaplin. As 
I say, London is mad over Chaplin. I 
saw every musical revue in London and 
I didn’t see one revue that didn’t have 
at least one actor dressed up 
to t ke off Charley Chaplin. 
In one revue, there was a 
whole chorus of Chaplins. 
These take-offs, by the 
way, were very clever. 
English actors are good at 
that sort of thing. 

On the Strand, 
every theater that 
could possibly grab 
one was showing one 
of Chaplin } s old worn out films. Two 
rival houses near Charing Cross were show¬ 
ing “By the Sea" and “The Tramp." The 
best house in London, when I left in No¬ 
vember, was advertising as a “coming at¬ 
traction," Charley Chaplin in “Tilly’s 
Punctured Romance." 

And here came the row. The Essanav 
refused to let the London managers have 
the Chaplin films unless they would take 
the whole Essanay program. The mana¬ 
gers raised a terrible yell and tried to cut 
out American films entirely. Their boycott 
failed. The demand for Chaplin films was 
too great. In this rebellion they were cor¬ 
dially cheered on by the English produc¬ 
ers. The English producers have a grouch 
of their own against American films. 

The last budget imposed a heavy tax both 
upon films imported in a raw state and fin¬ 
ished film ready for production. As most 
of the film used in English studios comes 
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from America, both the English producers 
and the American releasing companies have 
suffered by the tax. But the Englishmen 
claim they got the worst of it. 

“These films that are sent to England 
have all paid for themselves before you 
send them over. Anything you get over 
here is what you call, in America, ‘velvet/ 
So you can afford to pay this tax. We 
can’t.” 

Producing is still in a crude state over 
there. There are two or three financially 
powerful companies; but one of the mag¬ 
nates told me that he was going to import 
a bunch of American directors to put his 
plays on. He said they knew the job bet¬ 
ter. It is to be feared that some of his 
American importations are peddling old 
stuff to him. One day, at breakfast, Cully 
picked up a newspaper and simply shrieked. 
He pointed out an advertisement of a “great 
noveltv.” It was a scenario contest. All 
the rules for writing the things were 
solemnly and judiciously set forth. 

The English films are by no means bad, 
however. All except the comedies. They 
are extremely dismal affairs. 

I remember seeing one British photo¬ 
play called “The Faith of a Child,” that 
was very well done. It was a government 
affair in connection with Lord Roberts’ 


moving picture actors than as fighters. The 
British Indian troops haven’t proved to be 
such demons of battle as we have been led 
to believe from the Kipling stories. But 
anyhow, their picture was a good one. 

The few British comedies we saw were 
inclined to be ponderous. One, for in¬ 
stance, concerned the adventures of a young 
lady who dressed in boy’s clothes and got 
a mean old miser to contribute to a char¬ 
ity fund by pretending to hold him up. 
She got into his house by hiding inside an 
old chest, etc. Punk stuff! 

With all the historic buildings of Lon¬ 
don and the picturesque sea coast towns 
and the great country estates, there are 
wonderful chances for “locations,” but 
they don’t seem to make the best of them. 
At the present time, of course, travel 
around English sea coasts is decidedly re¬ 
stricted. One of the finest known methods 
of getting shot as a spy is to mes3 around 
one of the English seaport towns with a 
camera. 

One of the difficulties in taking outdoor 
pictures in England is the shortage of sun¬ 
shine. So much of the year the sky is hazy 
and overcast. The English producers told 
me, however, that when they get the light 
it is peculiarly white and strong. 

We noticed in London that the actors 
were not featured as we feature them. I 



Indian Fund. The picture, with 
the exception of four or five prin 
cipals, was acted by British-In 
dian troops. There w’ere Rajputs, 
Dogras, Pathans, Sikhs, and 
Gurkhas. Judging from what the 

t» ... i nr_ a _ 1 J 


_ fighters. 

troops were more successful as 


have on my desk a London paper contain¬ 
ing several movie house advertisements. 
In only two instances are the names of the 
film actors mentioned—Francis Bush- 
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man in “The Second in Command,” and 
Charley Chaplin in—well it doesn’t say 
in what. Just a wild exuberant triumph¬ 
ant, “Charley Chaplin! Charley Chaplin! 
Cteirley Chaplin !” 

When “Tilly’s Punctured Romance” 
came to London, they advertised it as a 
Charley Chaplin 
play. Miss 
Dresler and Ma¬ 
bel N o r m a n d 
were not men¬ 
tioned. 

No such rav¬ 
ages have been 
made upon the 
legits in England 
as in this coun¬ 
try. I never 
heard before of 
any o n e of the 
actors we saw in 
the English 
films. 

They have a 
peculiar custom 
at the London 
movie houses of 
selling you a pro- 
gram in which 
the plot of the 
picture is told. 

Evidently they 
do n o t consider 
the subtitles a 
sufficient guide! 

It is a safe and 
sane literary life¬ 
line but some¬ 
what tough on 
the film authors who depend upon dra¬ 
matic suspense. They even tell the plot 
of the Keystone comedies! Cully and I 
agreed that to be able to tell the plot of 
a Keystone comedy requires real* genius. 
We were willing to bet that Mack Sennett 
couldn’t. 

But here it was in the program! 

“From Patch to Plenty . 

“Tiie lady meets with an accident 
and in the excitement which follows 
loses her bag of bonds. Hogan, out 
on the stroll, discovers them. Now 
commences the time of his life. Yes, 
he goes in for polo playing and gets 
great sport and so do the spectators. 


Next, he turns to yachting but the 
sea does not agree with him. Finally 
he gives a big party and this proves his 
undoing.” 

There you are. The movie operator 
can’t slip anything over on you. Another 

advantage is that 

if the joke does¬ 
n’t hit you right 
in the tli eater, 
you can take it 
home and study 
over it a while 
and laugh a day 
or two later. 

Coming down 
to the theaters 
themselves. Cully 
and I stuck up 
our A m e r i c an 
noses in bitter 
and contemptu¬ 
ous scorn; but 
the man in the 
box office got 
even with us. 
There isn’t a pic- 
t u r e house in 
London that can 
compare with our 
good ones. Down 
on the Strand 
they show the 
films in old shops 
made over into 
theaters with a 
sheet at one end 
and kitchen 
chairs. 

in Piccadilly and Oxford Circus and 
Regent Street there are a few fair houses, 
but none of them could get by in Broadway. 

All theater seats in London cost like 
fury and the pictures are no exception. In 
the cheap joints on the Strand the seats 
range from sixpence to a shilling. In the 
better houses, the seats are a shilling and 
two shillings with an extra sixpence for 
your program. Unless you want to pay 
another sixpence to have your hat checked, 
you hold it with your overcoat and your 
gloves and stick in a bundle in your lap. 
When somebody tries to slide past all this 
plunder, it requires the joint co-operation 
of a snow plow and a traffic policeman. 

(Continued on page J75J 



I didn’t see one revue that didn’t have at least one actor dressed up 
to take off Charley Chaplin, 
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C AN you beat dat? All dat nut 
director wanted me to do was to 
move a oil painting about three 
inches. Called me clean across de 
stage to do it when he and de step ladder 
was standing side 
by side and wid de 
help of a coupla 
actors he c o u 1 d a 
moved it hisself. 

Some day something 
is going to be in¬ 
vented as crazy as 
dese directors and 
den a lot of dem 
will have to go to 
woik. Dey are nut- 
tin but a lot of 
boiler makers gone 
wrong anyway. 

I was telling you 
about de trip we 
made to Catalina 
Islands to shoot de 
rock effect out of de 
window: 

Dere we are out 
on de bounding bil¬ 
lows in a snide 
launch full of scen¬ 
ery and actors. Dere 
was no dock nor 
nuttin to land de 
stuff. Nuttin but 
a misses size row 
boat and a sandy 
beach and de waves 
abouncing away on 
dat to beat de cars. 

I could see meself wid de bay winder 
clasped in me loving arms romping in de 
surf trying to keep its feet dry. 

“Come on—hurry up,” says de nut di¬ 
rector. 

“Which goes first?” I says, squintin' at 


de beautiful waves, “props or actors?” 

4 *Send de actors first,” he says, “we may 
not be able to land and I don’t want to 
muss up a lot of scenery. Scenery,” he 
says to me, “scenery costs money. Put de 
ingenue and de 
character woman 
aboard on separate 
trips because we 
can’t ask too much 
of dis little skift.” 

Luck was wid me. 
D e leading man 
gave me a half dol¬ 
lar to carry him 
ashore so he 
wouldn’t get his feet 
wet and as I pretty 
near got to land, a 
fresh wave jumped 
on me and we bot 
went under. De big 
stiff of a ham fatter 
wanted his four bits 
back ’cause he said I 
held him under. I 
didn’t do no such 
ting. All I did was 
to use his head to 
push meself out of 
de water so I 
wouldn’t get me 
nose wet. Salt w ater 
makes me sneeze. 
He nearly broke his 
corsets trying to 
cough de ocean out 
of his system. 

We dam near had 
to get a wrecking tug to get de character 
woman ashore. She needed two boats de 
size of de one we had. 

We finally gets all de troupers ashore 
and hangs de handsome lead in front of a 
fire to dry out. Den we starts back in de 


'AU I did was to use his head to push meself out of de 
water so I wouldn't get me nose wet ." 
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boat for de production. Each piece of it 
was about five feet wide and fourteen feet 
long an* made out of compoboard to make 
it more difficult. Dey only weighed ’bout 
a -ton apiece. We got dem ashore widout 
gettin’ dem more dan all wet and den 
came de bay winder—twelve by twelve— 
and de boat was only ten feet long. De 
winders was dese little square panes to 
make dem pretty. We gets de winder over 
de side of de boat and onto de skiff and 
starts to take it ashore. We was a getting 
along fine when along comes Mr. Wave and 
tips over de whole works and we all go 
to de bottom togeder. When me bean 
showed above water, the nut director tried 
to hit it wid a rock. To hear him jump 
up and down on de beach and tell it, I 
was dis Britannica guy dat rules de waves 
an* I did it a purpose. 

I clum on top of de overturned boat an* 
told him not to get excited as dere was 
only fourteen feet of water on top of his 
little winder and we might get it out dat 
same day. Some of dose Catalina natives 
dived down and tied on some ropes and by 
and by we get her ashore, but all de nice 
water colored paint is washed off. 

All of us workin* guys is dripping wet, 
but does dat worry de nut director? Not 
for a minute. He says, “You beat it back 
and borrow some nice furniture for dis 
set while we eat lunch.” 

“When does we eat?” I says. 


while you are going after de furniture. 
You need only carry one piece at a time 
so you will have de Oder hand free to eat 
a sanwich wid as you are walking back 
and fort. But,” he says, “don’t try to 
carry no java as you are liable to spill it 
and stain the furniture.” 

Can you beat dat? And unless I have 
me java in de middle of de day I am a 
total loss. 

“I’m all wet,” I says. “Don’t I get no 
chance to dry out?” 

“Oh, dat’s all right,” says de nut direc¬ 
tor, “just stand up in de front end of de 
boat going back and you will be dry by 
de time you gets back if you don’t freeze to 
deat and fall into de water again.” 

We gets back to de town and prance up 
and get some furniture off a guy what runs 
a summer hotel and goes back to de loca¬ 
tion. 

You know a ham actor when he gets in 
sight of a lot of free food. He just loses 
all self control and tries to bust hisself. 
Dey wasn’t nuttin left but de paper nap¬ 
kins when we shows up and most of de 
troupe was suffering from indigestion. 

.“Come on boys,” de nut director says, 
“get de furniture ashore and get de stuff 
up before de light goes.” 

“Where do you get dis ‘Come on boys’ 
stuff,” I says. “We been come on boys 
all day and now we wants our little lunch. 
We are brothers,” I says, “an’ we got to 



he says, “you can grab a snack have our lunch hour or we will walk out. 

X Rule one hundred and four,” I says, “calls 

dat all property men shall have 
S’" ^ one hour for lunch and if dey 

, i don't get l jt, dey^ are: entitled to 

" about it or I’ll bust you 

■ IpSl!! f J idea of cfeHhow bust What was dere left for 

U ° int me t0 d0? Like aS n0t 

^ would have left me flat 

^ to starve to deat where 
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I was. I had to go to work wid a shovel 
and clean all de grass off de place while a 
lot of ham actors didn't do 'nuttin but sit 
around and tell how good dey was. Great 
big burlys dat got dere start in life wid a 
pick in dere hands sitting around sucking 
on tailor made cigarettes and me working 
like a dog. Dat may be dere idea of de 
show business, but it ain’t mine. I told 
dem dat some time dey might have to play 
a shoveling scene and now was a darn good 
chanct to rehearse, but dey just sat around 
and licked der lips over de lunch dey had 
et, dat I didn’t get none of. 

I finally gets de ground all cleaned off 
and a carpet down an’ starts to trow up 
the flats. Being full of water, dey didn’t 
weigh more dan a ton apiece but do you 
tink any of does guys would give us a 
hand? Not on your life. 

I gets de furniture in de bay winder all 
painted, de curtains all hung and even 
pitchers on de wall. I’m too busy to notice 
what de hams are doing. All of a sud- 
dent, I hear Lizzie tell Harold to go to 
hell or words to dat effect, and get up and 
go sit down by herself. Harold looks 
mad enough to break a cigarette right in 
two and walks up and down biting his lit¬ 
tle pink finger nails. 

“What’s up?” I asks the camera-man. 


u Oh, nuttin but a riot,” he says. “Har¬ 
old has it all figured out dat Lizzie has 
ten more feet of scenes and two more 
closeups dan he’ s got and tinks dere is a 
rank conspiracy on between de director and 
de heads of de firm to discredit him and 
take away his rights as a star. Harold 
says he ain’t going to do no more scenes 
wid Lizzie unless he can face de camera 
and Lizzie says she will see him dead first, 
as he knows her black hair is turning grey 
and wants to make a shine out of her be¬ 
fore de very eyes of her tousands of ad¬ 
mirers. De director says dey will do de 
scene as he says or take dere notice.” 

Its just anudder side of de infernal tri¬ 
angle. Lizzie knows dat if dey go into a 
clinch for a kiss, Harold will pull some 
of dis Greco-Roman stuff and hog de lense. 
She says she will take de scene if dere ain’t 
no wrestling in de clinches and she can have 
both arms free. 

Den dey are bot sore at de bum rock de 
nut director has picked out for an effect, 
because dey tink it is trying to steal dere 
scene. 

All dis time de poor nut of a director is 
gallopin’ up and down de beach between 
dem trying to get dem to leave de trenches, 
but dey has bot dug themselves in and are 
(Continued on page ijj) 
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Investing in the Movies 

THE NINTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES BY A RECOGNIZED 
AUTHORITY ON THE FINANCIAL END OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 

By Paul H. Davis 

LJUNDREDS of requests have been received by the editors of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE from persons who contemplate investment in moving picture 
companies and who seek advice on the subject. In many cases investigation showed 
that these people were being solicited to invest money in concerns that, in the face 
of existing conditions, did not have one chance in a hundred to succeed. Mr. Davis 
will be glad to answer any inquiries from readers. 


I T is about time for the new model self¬ 
starting 1916 get-rich-quick movie com¬ 
panies to be exhibited to the public. 
The printing shops are busy getting out 
the nice yellow and green stock certificates 
that are sold to the investor for real money 
—and that are often useful later to paper 
the garret. The coming season promises 
big returns for the promoters. Everyone 
is enthusiastic about the movies. All your 
friends are fans. Every paper and maga¬ 
zine you read has story after story about 
this great industry. You also hear the 
glowing, though often exaggerated, ac¬ 
counts of profits made in stock in and out 
of Wall Street. These two big news items 
are often put together so that the words 
“Movies” and “Profits” are thought by 
many to be synonymous. 

No one doubts that the motion picture 
industry is here to stay. Its place in the 
social life of the nation, of the world, is 
established. But, as I have pointed out in 
other articles, the business is so rapid and 
its changes so sudden it is almost impossi¬ 
ble to predict how this industry will finally 
crystallize. 

Many prospective investors have asked 
for specific information concerning the fu¬ 
ture success of specific motion picture com¬ 
panies. It is difficult to answer with any 
degree of certainty for the established con¬ 
cerns, and harder still for those just break¬ 
ing into the game. 

You are the real basis of the motion 
picture business—for you are the patron 
who demands and enjoys the photoplays. 
You, too, may be the possible inventor. It’s 
your own money that is risked. You often 
can predict success or failure more accu¬ 
rately than a man narrowed by the detail 


of the business. Before you pass judg¬ 
ment, however, you should appreciate that 
the motion picture business as a whole is 
no snap. 

As you know, when you buy a share of 
stock you become, loosely speaking, a part¬ 
ner in a business enterprise. As such the 
problems of the business are your problems. 
At this particular time there are several 
angles of the business that are causing a 
lot of worry. Before investing in the 
movies it may interest you to consider sev¬ 
eral of the inore important problems. 

You have read many times of the enor¬ 
mous salaries paid to movie actors. When 
you hear of the earnings of Mary Pickford, 
Billie Burke, Charlie Chaplin, and a long 
list of others, you naturally say to yourself, 
“Any business that can pay such salaries 
must be the real thing. The men who con¬ 
tract for these stars are surely making so 
much money they are ashamed of them¬ 
selves.” Unfortunately this is not always 
the case. Movie men say that the salaries 
now paid leave little profit for the pro¬ 
ducers and distributors. 

A well known producer said to me last 
week: “Something will break soon. We 
can’t stand the strain of high prices much 
longer. Only a year or two ago a star 
could be engaged for two hundred dollars 
a week, which, though a high price, gave 
us a chance to make a little money. Today 
we must pay from three hundred dollars a 
week up to several thousand for a star of 
the same magnitude. The public has been 
educated to demand these high-priced 
actors. We must supply the demand—and 
usually at the star’s own figure. If this 
situation continues long I fear for the fu¬ 
ture of the producing end of the busi- 
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ness because of this tremendous drain.” 

New concerns have had a lot to do with 
the development of this condition. I know 
of several companies, called “promotions” 
by. some people, that have engaged stars at 
outlandish figures merely to have a “work¬ 
ing asset.” Most of these companies have 
not only made no profit for themselves, but 
they have injured the industry greatly by 
helping to establish an artificial worth for 
the actors. 

The same may be said also of the di¬ 
rectors. As a matter of fact the aggregate 
salary list of most 
motion picture 
concerns has 
reached an al- 
most prohibitive figure. 

Some adjustment must be 

brought about. It is well 

to have this problem in 

mind. When a new con- A Kwl 

cern says it has “This V 

great star” under con- J 

tract, . figure out for 

yourself whether this is 

an asset or a millstone tied 

where a necktie ought to be. r\r 

The producer, the distribu- ^ - 

tor and the exhibitor stay always 

awake nights trying to fore¬ 

cast the public taste. The public always 
wants something new. It is mighty hard 
to figure out what that something new 
should be. Not so long ago the demand 
was for single reel productions—each reel 
a complete story. Then came pictures of 
various lengths,—serials,—adaptations of 
famous books and plays. I know of a pro¬ 
ducer who has twenty thousand dollars in¬ 
vested in the photoplay rights of a series 
of plays. If for any reason, or lack of 
reason, the public taste changes before 
these plays are released, the investment 
will be a loss. A few months ago long 
comedies were successful. Today the pub¬ 
lic seems to want short, snappy laughs. 
One producer made a fine five reel comedy 
when the vogue for such appeared to be at 
its height. He was a few weeks too late 
in releasing his photoplay. He has already 
lost several thousand dollars on this one 
production. The organization you invest 
in must be able to anticipate the public de¬ 
mands—for each picture must be planned 
and made weeks or months before it is 
shown to the public. Some companies 


seem to be able to guess the demand—but 
it may be good fortune with them. There 
may come a time when the public taste will 
become standardized and classified. That’s 
what the movie men hope for. 

You are familiar with the ways of Mr. 
David W. Griffith, who spares no expense 
to get the finesse of artistic effects. He has 
set a pace for the rest of the producers. 
Nowadays realism predominates the pho¬ 
toplay. If the story calls for a million¬ 
aire’s drawing-room, a real drawing-room 
: is built—not of canvas and paint, but of 
the same materials that the millionaire’s 
home would be built of. Dollar down, 
Hy dollar a week furniture and props are 
of the past. If the scene 
calls for elegance you 
■L | k will find genuine Orien- 
m tal rugs on the floor. The 
gowns of the movies are 
planned by the great 
I modistes of the country. 
This artistic development 
is a wonderful thing for 
the business, for it adds an 
important value to the photo- 
„ P^y* But it takes careful 

_ “Movies" and management to keep this up 

ahoays '&norwmous? and sti11 make a profit. 

The courts recently handed 
* down a decision against the General Film 
i Company, on the ground that it was a “bad 
trust.” As I have explained in several ar- 
l tides, the nature of the motion picture 
business is such that it must develop along 
big lines. The producer, to make money, 
must produce many pictures. The ex¬ 
change must distribute to many theatres. 
The exhibitor must show to large audi- 
i ences. Organization worked out to the 
finest detail will eventually take the place 
! of the present somewhat chaotic economic 
form of the industry. 

; Not until the industry is organized will 
it be a safe sane plan for the investor who 
does not want to take a flier. Every week 
one hears of proposed moves on the part of 
movie men and bankers to bring about such 
■ organization. These plans usually end up, 
“Let George do it.” Everyone is waiting 
: until the Government and the courts de¬ 
fine more accurately how far one can go 
in lining up the film business. It is hoped 
by everyone that this problem will soon be 
! solved. 

Congress recognizes that the motion pic- 
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ture industry is one of the nation's great¬ 
est industries. It compliments its develop¬ 
ment by desiring to have some supervision 
over it. Right now there is much agita¬ 
tion over the form of the censorship bill 
before a committee of the House. Many 
states and municipalities now censor all 
films. Every manufacturer must produce 
film that will “get by” the censors of the 
different states. The human equation is 
the great factor here. A film that is ap¬ 
proved in Chicago may not do at all in 
Columbus or Philadelphia. If the Gov¬ 
ernment also takes a hand this situation 
will be still further complicated for the 
movie men. One of the early forms of the 
bill now being considered had the screws 
on so tight that a producer in New York 
could not take scenes in New Jersey and 
bring them to its plant in New York to be 
developed without having the scenes in¬ 
spected. If Government censorship is in¬ 
stituted it will doubtless be a fair censor¬ 
ship—but while the system is being in¬ 
stalled there is liable to be a lot of expen¬ 
sive confusion. I shall speak of this prob¬ 
lem later when the case is better defined. 
But inasmuch as it has a decided bearing 
on the business it will pay you to watch the 
developments. 

Competition is stronger today than ever 
before—in part of course because the Eu¬ 
ropean market for film is far below normal, 
making American producers hustle to sell 
all they can on this side. New concerns at 
this time find it difficult to market their 
products. The established concerns with 
their well-developed markets are producing 
more and better films than at any time in 
the past. It stands to reason that a new 
concern cannot make the headway, unaided, 
that it could have made a few years ago. 
There is one producing company that has 
made over fifty photoplays. People who 
have seen these films say they are for the 


most part excellent; yet not one reel has 
been released. It is the old story—tbe 
manufacturer jumped at the business be¬ 
fore securing a sure market for his prod¬ 
uct. I am told this particular concern has 
$250,000 invested in plant and completed 
photoplays. A market may be developed— 
but that remains to be seen. I know of an¬ 
other company, now out of business, that 
had $100,000 to spend. Ten photoplays 
were produced—they are still on the shelf. 
One hears of such ventures every week— 
yet the promoters say “all you need is a 
plant—a producing company—grind out 
the film—it sells itself.” This market 
problem is a serious one. 

A new and very practical problem is con¬ 
fronting the industry, one that appears 
minor but is most important. Practically 
all of the chemicals used in the motion 
picture arts come from abroad. Certain of 
the coal tar products necessary for the de¬ 
velopment of negatives are not to be had 
at any price. Numerous American substi¬ 
tutes are being tried out. If they are not 
successful, the cost of production will be 
greatly increased. At this time, when the 
margin of profits is not over large, this may 
put any concern that is not well established 
out of the running. This situation proba¬ 
bly will not be mentioned in the stock cir¬ 
cular you will receive of the new “Wonder 
Film Company,” or whatever it is. 

All these problems have a decided bear¬ 
ing on an investment you may make in the 
movies. I call your attention to these 
problems lest they be shadowed in the 
glowing success of the industry as a whole. 
In the next few months there will be many 
changes in the business. If you can afford 
to risk picking the winners—go to it. But 
bear in mind that the words “Movies” and 
“Profits” are not always synonymous, and 
while most stock certificates look like a 
million dollars—paper is cheap. 


Have You a Friend 

to whom you would like to introduce Photoplay Magazine? 

A specimen copy of some previous issue will be sent to any 
address in the United States on application by card or letter to 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Beauty and Brains” 
Contest Closed 

ELEVEN WINNERS TO BE SELECTED 
BY JUDGES FROM 7,000 ENTRANTS 
ARE TO BE MADE PUBLIC MAY 1ST 


T HE great “Beauty and 
Brains” Contest is now 
closed. 

And now comes the impor¬ 
tant feature of it all—the se¬ 
lection of the eleven winners, 
who are to be given the oppor¬ 
tunity of a life-time, a chance 
to win fame and fortune as 
stars in the big new world of 
the photodrama. 

The names of the eleven 
winners will be announced in 
the issue of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine that appears on the news 
stands May 1. Their photo¬ 
graphs will appear in a special 
art section of that issue. 

Now as to the contest. In 
the six months from the 
opening date, September 1, 
1915, to the final day for re¬ 
ceiving entries, February 29, 
1916, approximately seven 
thousand girls from all over 
the United States and Canada 
sent letters in response to the 
query: “Why would you like 
to become a moving picture 
actress?” 

With the letters which were 
to attest the quality of their 
brains, came photographs to 
give ocular proof of their 
claims to beauty. And there 
were more than 20,000 photo - 
graphs, as most of the contest¬ 
ants were apparently unwilling 
to submit their case to the 
judges on but a single pose. 

The number of entrants 
greatly exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of Pho¬ 
toplay Magazine, as did the 


Some 

Whys 

-- 

“Because I want to 
love tny work at the 
end of the day ” 

“l have been reared 
in a family of talent 
and fed on printer’s 
inkr 

“I am a descendant 
of Abraham Lincoln; 
am at present book¬ 
keeper” 

“To me it is a deep, 
thirsting call, like a 
lion pacing in his nar¬ 
row house” 

“Having been born 
and raised in a small 
town, my very soul is 
chained to the town 
pump.” 

“To be able to en¬ 
joy the luxuries that 
every actress who 
makes good can 
have” 

“I have waited for 
a chance to show the 
world that tall girls 
can be just as charm¬ 
ing as small ones. I 
am six feet tall.” 

“Am forty - live 
years old, quantities 
of prematurely white 
hair. Diabolical mix¬ 
ture of ancestry — 
French, Irish, Jew¬ 
ish.” 


general average of mentality 
shown by a superficial inspec¬ 
tion of the letters. As for the 
photographic display—well, we 
feel rather sorry for the judges, 
for a tremendous task is in 
store for them, as they will be 
confronted with most of the 
feminine beauty of the North 
American continent. 

A final change in the board 
of Judges has been made. The 
place occupied by Mr. Lewis 
J. Selznick is taken by Mr. 
Arthur H. Spiegel, new presi¬ 
dent and general manager of 
the World Film Corporation, 
Photoplay Magazine’s part¬ 
ner in “Beauty and Brains” 
Contest. As the new head of 
the World Film Corporation he 
takes a deep interest in the suc¬ 
cess of the contest and all that 
concerns its entrants. 

The Judges will assemble on 
or about March 10, test the 
claims of the entrants, and de¬ 
termine as soon as possible the 
selection of the eleven winners 
—two from each of the five 
Grand Divisions of the United 
States and one from the Grand 
Division of Canada. 

This announcement made, 
the winners will be notified 
how and where to assemble, 
under conduct of the Matron- 
in-Chief, preparatory to the 
actual garnering of the coveted 
prize they have won. Of 
course it is perfectly under¬ 
stood that there will be no ex¬ 
penses to the winning contest¬ 
ants from the time of leaving 
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home. Arriving in New York 
they will be “tried out” as to 
their fitness to become the stars 
they aspire to be, in the studios 
of the World Film Corpora¬ 
tion, across the Hudson, at Fort 
Lee. Those who are accepted 
will be given each a one-year’s 
contract without further wait¬ 
ing. Those who fail to stand 
the test—and Photoplay 
Magazine and the World Film 
Corporation earnestly hope 
there will not be one failure 
among the eleven—will be re¬ 
turned to their homes, all ex¬ 
penses paid. All travel, hotel 
and other accommodations will 
be of the best. 

Unfortunately, a great many 
of the entrants broke a good 
many of the Contest rules and 
thereby disqualified themselves 
from being considered by the 
judges. The most serious in- 
fraction was failure to 

“WRITE YOl'R FULL NAME 
AND ADDRESS ON THE BACK 
OF EACH PHOTOGRAPH.” In 

ever y issue of Photoplay 
Magazine since the 


“Because my mar¬ 
ried life is unhappy” 

“As for passion, l 
hare a soul brim 
full.“ 

'7 adore sadness 
and would love to act 
in sad pictures.” 

“Have lived among 
the Xavajo Indians. 
Speak their lan¬ 
guage.” 

“I leant so to be 
the first deaf movie 
actress in the wide 
world.” 

“I am tired of be¬ 
ing a parasite, and 
wish to become a 
movie-sight.” 

“My disposition is 
mercurial. I should 
like the opportunity 
to express it.” 

“I am a Jewess, a 
college graduate, a 
social ivorker among 
both the highest and 
lowest types of the 
human race.” 


cannot have their photographs 
back—they are stacked away 
in the Contests “Dead Let¬ 
ter Office” and there is no 
possible means of identify¬ 
ing one from another in 
response to written request 
for their return. Another 
rule frequently unobserved was 
the enclosing of postage for 
photos’ return. A few con¬ 
testants failed to put their 
address in their letters, but 
in most cases this was sup¬ 
plied from the postmark on 
the envelope. 

I he universality of the ap¬ 
peal which moving pictures, 
“the new art,” makes to people 
the world over, might be aptly 
indexed as an expression of the 
psychology of the race. The 
fact that seven thousand per¬ 
sons responded to Photoplay 
Magazine’s offer to afford to 
eleven persons an opportunity 
to become “movie” stars is not 
in itself the important fact. 
That these seven thousand rep¬ 
resent all classes and all ages 
among the people of 


opening of the (Mutest 
that rule was among 
the plainly printed 
conditions governing 
the Contest. Almost 
without exception 
(and that was quite 
proper) entrants 
mailed their letters 
separate from their 
photographs. How, 
then, could Photo¬ 
play Magazine know 
whose photograph it 
was if name and ad¬ 
dress were omitted? 
()r to whom to return 
photographs where 
that was requested ? 
Entrants who broke 
this rule imposed upon 
themselves a double 



the North American 
Continent is. 

Ambition is no re¬ 
specter of places, but 
photoplay desire cov¬ 
ers the earth like a 
dream-lighted mist. 
Out of it there came 
to the ringing of these 
Contest bells shapes 
with outstretched 
hands, and eyes that 
wisted, and running 
feet, and lips that 
framed the silent 
words, “Take me! Oh, 
take me!” Shapes 
were they of every 
age, from even* place 
where men have built 
them roof. Out of the 
deep snows of the Do- 


penalty: They auto- Beauty and Brains “Abroad. ” This volun- pinion they rose and 

matically eliminated tary display appeared in the window of hurried; from fronded 

themselves from con- Shepherd's Magazine Store, Salt Lake City, beaches of the South 


sideration, and they 


Utah. 


they called: flower 
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41 In the thick of the fray." Pictures to right of them, pictures to left of them, letters by thousands — 

The filing staff at the "front." 


land of the West and teeming 
markets of the East knew them, 
and the peopled spaces and the 
wastes that lie between. And, 

“I will make good!” glittered 
on the guidon of every one. 

Seven thousand answered the 
ringing of the bells. 

No phase of life that they 
knew it not. The daughters 
of the rich sent their message 
of Desire from sumptuous 
homes. The windows of fac¬ 
tory and shop and office and 
store opened to let them speak. 

Drudgery petitioned release, 
toil asked for a chance; educa¬ 
tion framed phrases and cul¬ 
ture pressed its claims. The 
widow with a child to rear 
offered themselves and asked 
for work, the fatherless daugh¬ 
ter with family burdens to 
support besought a trial—just 
one trial. A husband and wife 
wished to sell out their busi¬ 
ness if they could only “get 
into” the new world of the shadows. Girls 
whose parents’ wealth has given them col¬ 
lege advantages and travel in foreign 
lands, and lonely girls buried in little 
towns behind high walls of little things, 
shared one common passion—the oppor¬ 


tunity to “make good on the 
movie stage.” 

There is the wistful Pennsyl¬ 
vania girl—the one who said 
that, having been born and 
raised in a small town, her 
very soul was chained to the 
town pump. And the girl who 
has poured barrels of tea and 
chocolate and is weary of it. 
And the college graduate who 
quotes Ruskin—the letter that 
topped the one from the girl 
who thinks there is more money 
in making faces on a screen 
than in making hats behind 
one; the millionaire’s secretary 
who’s aweary of her task and 
the wife of the successful young 
stockbroker who, having for¬ 
tune already, must needs woo 
fame. 

Then there is the daughter 
of the governor of one of the 
great Southern states and in 
an adjoining state, another girl 
who is first cousin to one 6f 
the great screen actors and is desirous of 
emulating his success. 

It is the strange yet world-old psychol¬ 
ogy of the hope of the human heart to ad¬ 
venture into the new and the wonderful, to 
seek there the Gift of Heart’s Desire. 


“I will not sit with 
folded hands and see 
the world go by” 

“There has always 
burned in my veins a 
yearning for adven¬ 
ture” 

*T live in a mining 
camp, and but few 
realize the monotony 
of it all” 

“I am poor, there¬ 
fore people have 
sneered and scoffed 
when I sought a 
chance” 

“Can safely say it 
wouldn't be long till 
I ivas known as the 
most beautiful girl on 
the screen ” 

“Is there anything 
more gratifying to a 
woman's vanity than 
to have her charms 
and virtues lauded?” 
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Why Aren't We Killed? 

A KEYSTONE CONFESSION WHICH MUST 
NOT BE- READ BY INSURANCE AGENTS 

By Randolph Bartlett 



“W DIDN’T raise my wife to be a widow, 
I but—” Roscoe Arbuckle paused, 

I slanted a critical eye down a steep 
A banister, twenty-five feet as the crow 
flies, and then added: “We are getting 
a little behind on Keystone releases, and 
the thing must be done.” 

It was no prop 
banister, though, as 
befitted the use to 
which it was dedi¬ 
cated, it was well 
propped. The gen- 
e r a 1 outstanding 
idea for which it 
had been erected in 
the Fort Lee studio 
was that Mr. Ar¬ 
buckle should .slide 
down it, take a fly- 
i n g leap as he 
neared the newel 
post, grab a chan¬ 
delier, swing around 
half a dozen times, 
say “N o w I lay 
me,” and drop. 

They didn’t want to 
build the banister; 
it cost too much. 

They tried to get 
“locations,” but the 
locators would take 
a look at Roscoe 
and then a fond 
look at the old home 
banister, and guess 
they would like to 
keep the family 
mansion intact yet 
a while. Besides, 
there are few home 
grown banisters 
which would look 
kindly upon the idea 
of three hundred 
and eighty -five 


pounds of comedy doing an avalanche 
down their tender spines, so a special ban¬ 
ister was built. 

Roscoe looked the banister over and 
under, and up and down, and decided that, 
upon the whole, it was a right peart ban¬ 
ister. To make sure he exploded a few 
tons of nitro-glyc- 
erine under it, and 
as it did not budge, 
the chances were it 
might hold his 
weight, when said 
weight was going at 
the enthusiastic 
speed of a French 
shell on its way to¬ 
ward a German 
trench. So he tried 
a slide down it. 
Half way do w n, 
something h a p - 
pened. N o b o d y 
knows what it was 
exactly, but the net 
result was a well- 
kno w n comedian 
reclining gracefully 
upon the floor, with 
the most of his three 
hundred and eighty- 
five pounds sus¬ 
tained by a protest¬ 
ing neck. So he 
tried it again, and 
with similar results. 
You would hardly 
think a human neck 
could stand the 
pressure. But he 
tried it two or three 
more times, and al¬ 
ways about the same 
point in the descent 
he lost his balance, 
doing an Annette 
KeHerman to the 


Half way down, something happened. .... and 
a well known comedian reclined gracefully upon 
the floor , with most of his three hundred and 
eighty-five pounds sustained by a protesting neck. 
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“In one scene I was backed against a tree by a 
mnaivay Ford ." 


floor instead of a \\ right Brothers to the 
chandelier. Finally he rubbed his neck 
and remarked to Ferris Hartman, who was 
standing sympathetically near: 

“I guess we ll have to take it that way. 

So when you see the Triangle-Keystone 
release “He Did and He Didn’t,” you will 
know what it means, to wit: He did sur¬ 
vive, but he didn’t take much interest in 
the fact. 

You would have every right to expect 
that, after a man had been doing this sort 
of thing a few years, his friends would 
speak of him in subdued voices, and say 
how nice and green his grave was being 
kept. But for three years, Roscoe Arbuckle 
and Mabel Normand, “Fatty and Mabel,” 
the team of a thousand laughs, have per¬ 
formed hair-raising feats for the purpose 


of giving the public comedy thrills, Roscoe 
the while, putting on weight, and Mabel 
just about holding her own, which makes 
for mirth and beauty in both cases. Yet 
when you ask them why it is they haven't 
been killed long ago, they disagree. It is 
the only point upon which there is not 
perfect harmony in the Keystone camp. 

Arbuckle is very prosaic about it. “I 
am the only man my size and weight the 
New York Life Insurance Company ever 
issued a policy to,” he says. “I am five 
feet, eleven inches tall, and weigh three 
hundred and eighty-five pounds, which is 
forty per cent more than the law allows. 
But I passed every physical test they put 
up to me.” 

In other words, A, in addition to stand¬ 
ing for Arbuckle, stands for acrobatic, 
agile, athletic, ablebodied, alert, active, ani¬ 
mated, alive, astir, and so on. 

Miss Normand lacks this positiveness, 
and not without cause. 

“Why have you never been killed?” I 


“When people see it they know they are seeing 
real stunts . ” 



asked her, with the utmost of sincerity. 

“Why haven’t I? Why—I have. I 
guess you don’t read the Los Angeles pa¬ 
pers.” 

“But it wasn’t permanent.” 

“That didn’t make it any better while 
it lasted,” the fair Mabel insisted. 

“How did it happen?” 

“Roscoe sat on my head by mistake. I 
was unconscious for twelve days, and laid 
up for three months. Don’t talk to me 
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about being killed—I’ve been through it,” 
and Mabel’s eyes took upon themselves that 
dreamy, distant gaze you read about. I 
think she was offering up a little prayer of 
thanks for being alive, as I know I always 
should, if Roscoe Arbuckle sat on my head 
and I lived to talk about it. 

“But that was your only serious death 
in all your adventures, thus far?” 

“Yes, but I just live along from day 
to day. I never make any plans. Nobody 
in the world lives up to the literal instruc¬ 
tion, ‘Take no thought for the morrow,’ 
like I do. What’s the use of making plans 
to go places or marry people, when like 
as not you will have to write a note saying, 
‘Excuse me. I did want to become your 
blushing bride today, but it’s no go. 1 
was killed yesterday doing a high dive into 
a tank of brickbats.’ ” 

“Then you’re always afraid you are go¬ 
ing to be killed, when you have.a rough 
stunt to handle?” 

“Afraid?” and Mabel was daintily angry. 
“Who said anything about being afraid? 
I’m usually in too big a hurry to be scared, 



Mabel Normand driving a racing Fiat with Teddy 
Tetzlaff, dare-devil driver , acting as her mechanician. 

but I just absolutely know I am going to 
be killed. When I come through alive I 
am so surprised that I feel quite sure it 
isn’t myself at all, and want to be intro¬ 
duced to the woman that’s hanging around 
in my clothes.” 

So there you have the Keystone policy of 
preparedness in a nutshell—sort of filopena. 
Roscoe believes in strength and speed, and 



Fatty and Mabel Adrift in the recent comedy of 
that name, and the ivater was cold too. 


Mabel believes in anticipating the worst. 
It was to be expected that a quest of this 
sort would uncover a great assortment of 
lifesaving ideas, elaborate preparations for 
protecting the players from injury. You 
naturally look for a fully equipped De¬ 
partment of Human Accessories, so that 
when the ambulance corps telephones in 
for a size 8^4 left hind leg, or a dark blue 
eye No. 1986, the order can be filled imme¬ 
diately. You expect to find a supply of 
ready made artificial limbs that would 
make a Soldiers’ Home seem like a gym¬ 
nasium, and a Red Cross service beside 
which those adjacent to the European un¬ 
pleasantness are mere training schools for 
the kindergarten. Not so. Here is the 
remarkable fact: 

Notwithstanding all its rough work the 
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Keystone company has a record for free¬ 
dom from accident and sickness that is the 
envy of the craft. And Roscoe Arbuckle, 
who has borne the brunt of the battle, never 
has suffered any injury that has kept him 
away from work five minutes. Here are a 
few of his more spectacular stunts: 

In “Fatty and the Broadway Stars” he 
dropped through a skylight and fell about 
ten feet upon a table, with nothing to 
ease the percussion. In “The Village 
Scandal” he rolled down a roof and 
dropped fifteen feet into a trough of water. 
In “Fatty’s Tintype Tangle” he walked 
along a bunch of telephone wires thirty 
feet above the ground, and dropped 
through the roof of a house, lighting upon 
a bed eighteen feet below. In “Fatty’s 
Jonah Day” he dived seventy feet from the 
top of an electric light mast above a bridge 
in Hollenbeck Park, Los Angeles, into 
twelve feet of water. 

The question that keeps arising con¬ 
stantly, is how can they tell it is going to 
work? How does Roscoe know, when he 
goes through a skylight, that he is going to 
land on the table, instead of stabbing out 
several ribs with its corner? When he 
rolls off the roof, how does he know he is 
going to land in the comparatively soft 
water and not mash out his young life on 
the edge of the trough? Are preparations 
made so that if any of these mishaps occur, 
there will not be a large opening for a stout 
comedian with the Keystone? 

“Why, we figure it out on paper, and if 
it looks as if it will work we do it. That’s 
all there is to it. Now and then it doesn’t 
work, and we either have to plan it a dif¬ 
ferent way, or do it over again until we 
get it. Naturally I figure pretty carefully, 
because I don’t want to roll off a roof more 
than seven or eight times just for a foot 
or two of film.” 

“Then you don’t figure on what will 
happen if you miss?” 

“Certainly not. First of all, you can’t 
clutter up the place with a lot of lifesaving 
apparatus, and next of all, if you begin to 
think about what will happen if you miss, 
you are pretty sure to miss.” 

“Then it isn’t a question of tricks?” 

Each one of Arbuckle’s three hundred 
and eighty-five pounds got mad. 

“Say—if you, or anyone else, can show 
me a way that I can seem to fall through 
a roof, or into a river, and not do it, or 


even do it slow so that I can land gently, 
you can have just about half of my salary. 
Our stuff cannot be faked. When people 
see it they know they are seeing real stunt>. 
Of course, now and then we do a trick 
film, but everyone knows it is a trick when 
they see it—there is no bunk about it. In 
fact, it was in one of these trick pictures 
that I took the longest chance of all. 

“This was the picture called ‘Fatty and 
Mabel’s Simple Life.’ In one scene I was 
backed against a tree by a runaway Ford. 
We had a man crouching down on the floor 
of the machine, working it from the pedals. 
All he had to guide him was a line on the 
ground. He would run the machine up 
to this line, at which time it pressed close 
against me; then he would back up a few 
feet, and then run into me again. It gave 
the impression that the machine was acting 
like a goat. Well, of course no one be¬ 
lieved that the car was doing this without 
some sort of control, so it was a trick pic¬ 
ture and yet it wasn’t. But if that man 
ever had gone past the line I surely would 
have had an attack of indigestion. 

“No, the only times I have been injured 
in the least, is when I have loafed on the 
job. A child or a drunk can fall all over 
itself and never be hurt. It is because they 
simply let go and flop. The same rule 
works with me. If I go right after the 
stuff, we get a real picture and I don’t 
get a scratch. If I happen to be lazy, we 
usually have to do the scene over again, 
and I get a few bruises as a result.” 

Excepting for her water exploits, the 
secret of Miss Normand’s immunity from 
injury is that with her, things are only ap¬ 
parently going to happen, and disaster is 
averted. The public would not stand for 
pictures where so pretty a girl was slammed 
around like a medicine ball. Yet her ad¬ 
ventures have been hair-raising, and have 
varied from aviation and auto racing to 
deep-sea diving. Notwithstanding her re¬ 
mark that she is positive that each film 
will be her last, she is game clear through, 
and certainly her pictures suggest no trepi¬ 
dation. After all, the difference in the 
viewpoint of these two Keystoners is easy 
to understand, viz: If anything hits Mabel 
Normand, she is so little that it hits her 
where she lives ; But— 

If anything hits Roscoe Arbuckle, the 
news has so far to go that he does not know 
about it until it is all healed up. 
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Hat of broad shape in all 
black satin with osprey 
trimming. A Lord and 
Taylor design. 


Picture hat of black horse 
hair lace with black satin 
crown circled by black 
“feelers” 


Mary Fuller 
Hat of flat leghorn shape 
banded in blue and 
trimmed with masses of 
Killarney roses. 


Eternal Easter Hat 

By Lillian Howard bJ°M 0 lciu h re 


TTHE first hat was a palm leaf. It must 
* have been. What more likely specimen 
of earliest leaf modes could have been the 
instigator of millinery customs—parented 
that supreme product of chapeaux, the eter¬ 
nal Easter bonnet? 

All the designers’ best art fulfills itself 
at this season in triumphs of spring poems 
of millinery—the close-fitting walking 
toque with its simple, telling lines, and the 
wide spreading picture shape, filmed with 
lace or paradise feathers, or glowing with 
new-bloomed posies. 

The small street hat enters first. This 
season it is inclined to be very high in 
effect,. sometimes dangerously so with the 
trimming soaring far above the hat. 

As the sun gets higher, the hat grows 
broader and not much before. The first 
outspreading occurs in the new mushroom 


shape, a modified version of the mushroom 
type revived from half dozen seasons past. 

The picture hat partakes of all the co¬ 
quetry and winsomeness which is its right. 
The Dolly Varden version, the Watteau 
plaque, the shepherdess shape and the be¬ 
guiling poke all contribute their lines of 
inspired romance. 

But be the hat what it may, and the 
shapes are many and diverse this season to 
suit all types and complements of features, 
the cardinal law of finding the hat for the 
face remains always the first precept. 

When one admires, and breaks the tenth 
commandment over the chapeau of ultra 
severity and chic worn by some moving pic¬ 
ture star of Greek-lined countenance, ad¬ 
mire—and hesitate. It is the face that 
makes the hat and likewise often the hat 
that unmakes the face. 
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Miriam Nesbitt 
Hat of leghorn 
poke shape 
turned up in back 
and massed 
with American 
Beauty roses. 
Ribbons of old 
blue. 

Gidding design. 


Mabel Nonnand 
Dolly Varden 
hat of Jordan 
creation. Black 
ntilan and satin 
with 

wreath of pink 
Primroses ; picot 
ribbon trimming 
of old blue. 


Vivian Martin 
Dark blue satin 
stratv with 
satin facings and 
floral garniture 
of old-fashioned, 
vari-colorcd 


Mary Fuller 
Lucile hat of 
Dresden figurt d 
green aepe de chine 
faced in lemon 
yellow crepe. 
Streamers of pale 
green. 


Naomi Childers 
Turban shape of 
fine milan in sand- 
color folds and 
mounting. Wing bow 
of sapphire-blue 
velvet. 









The Eternal Easter Hat 





Mabel Nortnand. 

Smart walking 
shape in imported 
French model of 
black hemp with 
trimmings of cut 
ostrich orna¬ 
ments. 

A Jordan cre¬ 
ation. 


Ruth Blair. 
Tricorn of tetc de 
negre satin and 
pineapple straw 
outlined with 
cut ostrich of 
same shade. 
Designed by 
Lord and Taylor. 


Photo 

© Moody N. Y. 


A nita Steivart. 
Picture hat of 
old gold lace 
with dull pink 
roses and 
French blue 
ribbon band. 


Y Miriam Nesbitt « 
Netv mushroom 
shape with ecru lace 
flounce. Band and 
Streatncrs of turquoise 
velvet and French 
nosegay. 
Gidding design. 


Mary Fuller. 
Lucile hat of Copen¬ 
hagen blue hemp in 
mandarin shabe. 
Mandarin tassel dra¬ 
pery in matching 
shade of chiffon. 
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Who do you think this is? 
Charming Mary Anderson; 
and this very starchy little 
photograph teas taken May 
first, 1899! 


Before Beatriz Michelen a 
reached the age of sophistica¬ 
tion and the C. M. P. corpora¬ 
tion, she confided this secret 
to a camera. 


And here, with pensive mien, 
lofty brow, bangs and other 
attributes of very sober seren¬ 
ity, is that slightly satiric 
blonde, Sally Crate. 


Are they all serious when 
they’re young? Here’s the 
original Miss Penseroso who 
grew into that champion smiler, 
Ruth Roland. 

























By H. R. Durant and 
Vingie E. Roe 

Produced by the 

Equitable Motion Pictures Corporation 

I N the garden of a hacienda among the 
Mexican highlands a girl knelt before 
the image of a strange god. The ornate, 
Indian garb which revealed the warm 
flesh of her arms and throat made of her 
a picture of enthralling beauty. In her 
the austerity of the ancient Aztec line from 
which she had sprung was softened by the 
unhallowed strain of Spanish blood that 
had entered it when Cortez swept the land. 
Thrice she bowed her forehead in the dust, 
then, lifting her face, she gazed on the 
features of the god with an intensity of 
devotion that sent the warm blood mantling 
to her cheeks and filled her slumbrous eyes 
with passion. 

It was a strange figure that she wor¬ 
shiped thus—this deity which her fore¬ 
fathers had adored for no one knows how 
many thousand years. Of the form and 
stature of a stalwart man, its body stained 
a reddish-brown, crimson bars across its 
cheeks and about its lank, black locks a 
fillet of virgin gold ; it stood with folded 
arms, coldly gazing down upon such throb¬ 
bing, worshiping beauty as, it seemed, 
might stir even a god of clay. Such were 
Maria Garza and the god she worshiped. 

A little Indian woman, bent and wrin- 
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kled with age, had 
drawn near and stood 
awaiting the end of the 
orisons. 

“Beloved, S a n c h o 
Mendoza has come,” 
she said. 

There was intense 
hatred in the way she 
hissed the name. The 
girl sprang to her feet, 
her face flushed with 
anger which changed 
slowly to s<jjnething re¬ 
sembling fear. In her 
father’s life-time that 
half-breed thief and 
murderer would never 
have dared approach 
her, save at her com¬ 
mand. But now she 
was alone with only 
the aged Chica. Mex¬ 
ico was torn by revolt 
and Sancho the Scor¬ 
pion was a power in 
the land. She masked 
her aversion as best she 
could. 

“What do you 
want?” she demanded 
of him. 

An evil smile wrin¬ 
kled the boding face of 
the bandit. 

“My soul thirsted,” 
he said. “I came but 
to look again upon the 
face of my heart’s de¬ 
sire. I love thee, my 
Maria.” 

He drew close to her 
but she recoiled. 

“Your love is an in¬ 
sult,” she flamed. 

“My hate might be 
worse,” he replied, 
with a cruel, twisting 
smile. 

“Death would be better,” she retorted, 
drawing away from him. 

“There are other things between love 
and death,” he said with a smooth sig¬ 
nificance that turned her cold. “But the 
Senorita need not fear. Sancho Mendoza 
will never harm her who is to be his bride.” 

Her whole being revolted against the 


Sancho was waiting , waiting until it should be time to murder the 

doors , allowing him no farther than 

insulting assurance of his tone, but she 
could not answer, could not meet his eyes, 
so full of the hot, patient longing of the 
man who waits and waits, certain that his 
waiting will not be in vain. 

Mingled with Maria’s fear was the grim 
determination to escape him. 
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man Maria loved. So she kept Dean close in- 
the barred window. 


II 

IN far-away New York, John W. Dean, 
‘multimillionaire, faced his only son Mor¬ 
ton across the massive library table. He 
held a folded document in his hand. 

“Here, my boy,” he said, and love shone 


in his eyes, “here are the deeds of as rich 
a piece of mining land as there is in Mex¬ 
ico. They are in your name. Go down 
there, develop it, get the wine and cig¬ 
arettes out of your system and forget this 
Wendell girl.” 

Almost unconsciously the boy took the 
papers. His face grew hard as steel. It 
was a handsome face, strangely like the 
father’s in the strength of the chin and the 
loftiness of the brow from which the light 
hair rippled backward. 

“I will not hear Phyllis Wendell in¬ 
sulted, even by you,” he declared, thickly. 
“She is true and fine and I am going to 
marry her”— 

The father’s face was suddenly con¬ 
gested with anger. 

“I tell you, No!” he bellowed. “The 
girl is a pauper and a fortune hunter and 
her mother is—worse. All they want is 
your money and I tell you”— 

He broke off, choking and tearing at his 
throat. His face grew purple and sud¬ 
denly he crumpled to the floor. An hour 
later he was dead. 

When the funeral was over Morton Dean 
had a melancholy interview with James 
Hunnewel 1, his father’s lawyer, who read 
to him a will in which, because of Phyllis 
Wendell, he was cut off with a single dol¬ 
lar. He merely set his teeth and smiled, 
then went straight to Phyllis with the news. 
And she, true to his wise old father’s esti¬ 
mate of her, gave him back his ring and 
told him, with tears of rage, that it could 
not be. Again he smiled, a smile his father 
would have loved, and walked out of the 
house. Three weeks later he spread his 
blanket in the shack the prospectors had 
built on his Mexican mining land, his solet 
possession in the world. And across the 
narrow valley Maria Garza knelt before 
her pagan god. 

Ill 

CANCHO the Scorpion, returning from 
^a raid to the north, saw the smoke of 
Morton’s breakfast fire and smiled, even 
while he cursed, for he loved to kill for the 
mere sake of killing. As he gazed, Morton 
appeared at the door, his hair blowing in 
the slight breeze as he breathed deeply of 
the morning air. Sancho’s rifle sprang to 
his shoulder and the bullet clipped a lock 
from the Gringo’s head. 

Morton leaped back and an instant later 
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a bullet from his rifle dropped one of 
Sancho’s band, dead, from his horse. The 
others hastily dismounted and sought 
cover. All day long the fight endured, for 
Morton was a keen marksman and your 
Mexican outlaw has little stomach for 
fighting in the open. And at length the 
darkness for which both Sancho and Mor¬ 
ton had been waiting closed down upon 
them. 

CINCE morning Maria and Chica had lis¬ 
tened to the firing and watched the thin 
puffs of smoke across the valley. Days be¬ 
fore, through her father’s telescope, the 
girl had spied out the intruding Gringo 
with the wondrous aureole of gold about 
his head. She had watched him and she 
knew that he had watched her. They had 
even waved at each other. Despite her 
hatred of his race the sight of him fasci¬ 
nated her, filled her with a feeling such 
as she had never known before. Tonight 
she sat in the darkness and wondered at the 
fluttering of her heart. Why should she 
fear for him, this stranger? Yet she did 
fear for him—her heart was wrung by the 
agony of it. 

There was a noise at the gate and she ran 
to open it. As it swung, Morton staggered 
in and would have fallen had she not 
caught him. He was panting and ex¬ 
hausted from his long run. 

“I am the American,” he gasped in halt¬ 
ing Spanish. “Give me some water, 
please.” 

Chica ran to fetch it, but Maria, still 
half supporting him in her arms, gazed 
into his face as she had been wont to gaze 
into the face of her god. The touch of 
thim, all warm and throbbing, seemed to 
have brought to her an incarnation- of the 
spiritual feeling she always experienced in 
the presence of the deity of her fathers. 
She could not speak. 

Then, suddenly, it seemed as though the 
fire in her blood had leaped to his. Who 
knows how love is born—or why? But 
born it was in these two, born of those fur¬ 
tive glances across the valley, born of his 
peril and of their new proximity. Into her 
eyes had sprung the look that a woman 
gives to but one man of all the world. 
With a little choking cry, deep in his 
throat, he drew her to him and through 
their clinging lips her love throbbed 
straight to his heart and his love to hers. 


Chica stared in amazement and fear. 

“Maria I” the old servant gasped, and 
the spell snapped. Morton loosed his hold 
with a little laugh of happiness while 
Maria hung her head in the shyness of a 
great joy. She took the olla and extended 
it to him. He drank deeply and then, with 
a sigh of comfort, held out his arms to her 
again. 

“Beloved,” he whispered, “kiss me once 
more—then, let them come!” 

Maria uttered a cry of fear. She had 
forgotten the grim nearness of Sancho and 
all that it portended. She strove wildly 
to plan a means of saving him. Suddenly 
it came, but, for a moment, the thought 
seemed to stun her. She stared at Morton, 
then away into the darkness that shrouded 
her pagan god; then back again at her 
fair-haired lover—and the decision was 
made. 

She seized the iron bar from the gate 
and, calling them to follow, darted to 
where the painted image stood. With 
strength unbelievable in so soft a form she 
raised the great bar and swung it down 
upon the stem, forbidding figure. The god 
of clay crumbled to bits and Maria stood, 
for an instant, transfixed as though await¬ 
ing the stroke of punishment for her im¬ 
pious act. None came and suddenly she 
sprang to life again, chattering commands 
to Chica while she swept the fragments 
out of sight. She ordered him to remove 
his clothes and w'onderingly he obeyed 
while from the hacienda Chica brought a 
pigment of some kind with which they 
stained his flesh a dull red-brown. Maria 
herself marked the bars pf crimson on his 
cheeks and drew the black wig of the idol 
down over his golden hair. As she pressed 
the fillet upon his brow they heard the 
rush of horses at the gate. 

“Quick!” Maria cried softly. “Stand 
as he stood—the arms folded—so—now 
kiss me . . . and move not, my be¬ 

loved !” 

She was gone and Morton, his flesh quiv¬ 
ering from the thrill of her kiss, strove to 
steel himself to the immobility of the figure 
he replaced. When Sancho entered he 
found the girl standing by the w r ell, about 
to receive from Chica’s hands the olla of 
fresh water which the old servant had 
drawn. She turned, and he might well 
have mistaken for surprise the start • she 
gave when she saw him close behind lier. 
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At daybreak Chica brought them word 
that Sancho was returning. Maria awoke 
Morton and bade him be silent as death. 
She greeted the half-breed with studied 
carelessness, but he was angry and sus¬ 
picious. Now, too, he noted that the god 
whose form he had certainly seen in the 
gloom of the night before, was gone—that 
god which had stood a thousand years. 

“The Gringo is here!” he flared at her. 

Angrily she denied it, but he thrust her 
aside and, revolver in hand, strode through 
the house. At length he stood before her 
bed. His hand already was on the blanket 
which concealed it when Maria, knife in 
hand, sprang upon him with the cry of a 
mother wolf at bay: 

“That is my bed! Does Sancho Men¬ 
doza dare to question my honor? No man 
but Maria’s husband shall ever raise that 
blanket!” 

Somewhat abashed, Sancho drew back. 
He hesitated; then, muttering angrily, 
strode from the house and rode away. The 
knife fell clattering to the floor and Maria 
threw herself into Morton’s arms and 
sobbed. 

IV 

THE days that followed were days of 
* wonderful happiness for the new-born 
man, Morton Dean. Maria would not hear 
of his leaving or even showing himself, for 
she knew that over in the gully by the 
waterfall Sancho was sitting, biding his 
time, with the hot light in his eyes and the 
cruel blood-twist about his lips—waiting, 
waiting until it should be time to murder 
the man she loved and then to murder her 
love itself. So she kept Dean close in¬ 
doors, allowing him no farther than the 
barred window through which he watched 
while she and Chica went about their work. 
And, times, as he sat there she would lie 
upon the blankets at his feet and they 
would talk the things all lovers talk, while 
in the background aged Chica smiled as she 
bent above her work. 

Meantime, in New York, Lawyer Hun- 
newell was having an unhappy time. It 
was necessary to probate the real will, for 
the one which Morton had seen was but a 
sham, designed to test him and perhaps to 
spur him to manhood. At any rate, the 
father had hoped it would scare off the 
harpy Wendells. But the real will left all 


to Morton. When it was made public 
there-, was woe and recrimination in the 
Wendell household. After hours of tears 
and mutual abuse it was Mrs. Wendell who 
evolved the scheme to undo the mischief 
they had done. She proposed that they 
seek out Morton before he learned the 
news, pretend that love had conquered, 
driving Phyllis to follow him even into the 
desert wastes of Mexico. It was a des¬ 
perate expedient, but the best that offered. 

So it happened one day that Sancho, rid¬ 
ing abroad, met the graceless pair proceed¬ 
ing with a strong escort in the direction of 
Morton’s shack. When they confided to 
him that Phyllis was Morton’s promised 
wife his keen eyes lighted. For his sus¬ 
picion that Maria was hiding the hated 
Gringo had grown to certainty and his 
crafty brain conceived the idea that this 
was news he would like Maria to hear. 

W hen this strangely assorted party drew 
up before the hacienda, Maria was amazed 
at the sight of the Gringo women in San¬ 
cho’s company, but her amazement was as 
nothing to that which smote Morton, peer¬ 
ing through the crevice of the blankets 
that concealed him. And his amazement 
turned to wrath and pain as he heard them, 
under the crafty guidance of the Scorpion, 
unfold the lying tale which turned Maria s 
heart first to stone and then to molten lava. 
For upon the girl flashed the truth that 
she had sacrificed her god and made offer¬ 
ing of the virginal flower of her love to a 
man unworthy, since already he was 
pledged to a woman of his own race. 

Yet she did not betray him. Her love 
had been too great and holy a thing for 
her to entrust even the avenging of it to 
such as Sancho. She sent them on their 
way'and hardly were they beyond the gate 
when Morton sprang from his hiding 
place. 

“Beloved,” he cried in anguish at the 
sight of her tortured face, “you know she 
lied”— 

Incoherently he tried to explain, but she 
cut him short, flaming with an indignation 
that fired his blood even while it stabbed 
him like a knife. 

“It is you who lie,” she said, dully. “Go! 
My heart is dead.” 

“It means death,” he whispered, evenly. 

“It means death,” she answered. 

He bowed, as though accepting sentence 
at her hands, and went. It was growing 
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dusk and Maria lay where she had dropped 
upon the floor. Half an hour passed and a 
spattering rifle volley roused her. She 
leaped to her feet. He was dead, now! 
They had killed him—and all his sin was 
purged from him. Now* she might go to 
him. 

Dazed she passed through the doorway 
and out into the valley. She had 
ceased to think clearly ; she seemed to 
be walk¬ 
ing in a 
dream. 

“Dead! 

Dead ! 

Dead!” 


c v* aj 

had b 

I 


She was happy only during her dreams. 
V 


JT did not seem strange to Maria that she 
‘should awake to the morning light and 
find herself alone. Dreams always ended 
with the morning light and why should not 
this most wonderful of all dreams, this 
marvellous night of love, end as all others 
ended? And, later, when Sancho told her 
that the Gringo was dead, 


Morton heard them . . . unfold the 
lying tale which turned Maria’s 
heart first to stone and then 
to molten lava. 


whined the ceaseless dirge in her brain as 
she staggered on. She came to the door 
of his shack without knowing why, or how. 
She beat upon it and somewhere in the 
brush behind her a rifle spoke and the 
bullet thudded beside her head—but she 
was not conscious of it. Then the door 
opened and he was there and she was in 
his arms, cuddling close in their warm em¬ 
brace. It was ail a dream, of course, for 
he was dead; but she was with him and she 
was content. Long, long afterward she 
heard his dear dream voice in her ear: 

“Beloved, they will be here soon. This 
is our last night—and I want you”— 

And since he was dead and purged of 
his sin she answered “Yes,” with her throb¬ 
bing lips on his. 


she did not question him, nor did she mourn 
when he showed her a fresh grave—only 
wept a little. And later still, after the 
long, bitter-sweet months, when her baby 
came—a wonderful mite of a man with 
pink flesh and blue eyes and a mist of 
golden hair—she accepted him as the gift 
of her god-man, bestowed in that wonder¬ 
ful dream of love. 

But Sancho did not so accept him. His 
dark soul was torn by passionate, jealous 
rage. Maria’s calm happiness tormented 
him beyond endurance until at length he 
burst out: 

“Shall I tell you ? The night the Gringo 
died, with my bullet in his heart, your 
brain went so”—he snapped his fingers— 
“and you came to me, there in his hut, and 
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I—/, Sancho Mendoza, the Scorpion, am 
the father of your child.” 

She refused to believe, but day by day 
he tortured her with her shame until at 
length she consented to marry him, that 
the boy might have a name. Even then 
she pleaded for delay, but Sancho was in¬ 
sistent. It must be at once, tomorrow. She 
dared not combat his will and he dispatched 
a messenger to fetch the padre. 

Late that night Chica came to her, quiv¬ 
ering with rage. 

“You shall not marry him,” she hissed. 
“Ah, I should have told you long ago, but 
who would believe you would listen to one 
so vile. It is he that wronged my Marcela 
and drove her to her death. Pedro Ra- 
quena, who was her husband, is coming 
now, with his troops, to take revenge at 
last. And Sancho knows; it is for this he 
would marry you tomorrow and drag you 
away with him.” 

Here was fresh horror for Maria. In 
the isolation of her life she had learned 
little of the villainy of men. Cruel and 
wicked as she knew Sancho to be, she had 
never dreamed of such a thing as this. But 
for the boy's sake she must live and to live 
she must submit. Chica was whispering in 
her ear: 

“Have courage. I go to seek Pedro 
Raquena. He will avenge you as well as 
me.” 

She was gone, as silently as a shadow. 

VI 

YJT7HEN Morton Dean left Maria asleep 
™ in the shack, that night, he did so be¬ 
cause he dared not awaken her. He knew 
that she would insist on sharing his peril 
and that would make escape impossible for 
either of them. Alone he believed she 
would be as safe as before. He went be¬ 
cause he knew the presence of the mer¬ 
cenary Wendells, seeking him, implied 
some important change in his fortunes, 
which were now the fortunes of Maria as 
well. So he left her, for her own sake, and 
creeping through Sancho’s lines made his 
way, with terrible suffering, to the border 
and so to New York. He had thought a 
few days would suffice, but he little recked 


of die shackles that great wealth forges 
upon its inheritor. It was a year before 
he won free and found himself, on the 
morning of Maria’s appointed wedding 
day, once again in the land of his heart’s 
desire. It was from Pedro Raquena, 
pounding southward at Chica’s behest, that 
he learned the dire peril that impended, 
and putting himself at the side of that 
grim-faced avenger, he drove spurs into his 
weary mount and rode on. 

Early in the morning Sancho’s messen¬ 
ger had returned, bringing with him the 
little, sharp-faced padre, mounted on his 
tiny burro. Chn one excuse after another 
Maria delayed until all excuses failed her 
and she could no longer resist the impor¬ 
tunate urging of the hated bridegroom. In 
a sort of stupor she heard the pattering 
voice of the little priest repeating the open¬ 
ing w T ords of the marriage ceremony. She 
had ceased to understand or to care. The 
end of all things had come. 

Suddenly, on the outskirts of the bandit 
ring that hemmed them in, rose a warning 
cry. Far away a rifle cracked and the 
crash of a volley answered it. She heard 
the wffiine of bullets about her head and 
the sharp, hot flash of Sancho’s rifle close 
at her side. She did not understand, but 
the shock snapped the tensed nerve that 
sustained her and she fell, fainting, to the 
ground. 

When she opened her eyes they looked 
up into the dust-caked face of Chica, who 
was bathing her temples. Beyond, all 
about her, lay the bodies of Sancho’s men. 
Against the wall stood Sancho himself and 
the remnant of his band, bound and blind¬ 
folded. As she looked, a row of Raquena’s 
rifles flared into the faces of the pinioned 
men and they crumpled down in horrible 
little heaps. 

Maria turned her head away and there, 
striding tow-ard her, was the man of her 
dream with the aureole of gold about his 
head. 

Strength came to her, she finally rose to 
her feet, staggered toward him and fell 
into his arms, and all her suffering, her 
doubt and unbelief, dropped from her as 
she felt the tightening of his strong arms 
and the pressure of his lips upon hers. 
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other film folk 
love her is the 
very same out-of 
doors sort that warms 
the rocks that tear the 
socks that— No, no, that 
won’t do, ’cause she doesn’t 
wear any when the camera clicks off raggety 
days. 

Only a lustrum ago it was that Miss Saunders 
invaded the stage of the voiceless drama. I 
vaded is correct, because she was not invi 
Nobody asked her in. But somebody left the 
gate open and all of a sudden there she was. 
Also she stayed. “Just shows what a bluff will do 
sometimes,” she says. 

Miss Saunders was doing ingenue parts in a 
Philadelphia stock company when Harrison 
Fisher saw her. An invitation to pose for him 
in his New York studio resulted and was 
cepted. Her girlish beauty scored with 
the big illustrators in the metropolis. 

Next she became a photographic model 
for Clarence Underwood, and *on the 


•It 


Jacquelin, Alias Jackie 


AND THE REST OF IT IS SAUN¬ 
DERS. BELOW. SOME LINO- 
TYPINGS ON A SUNSHINE GIRL 


By I. 5. Say ford 


I T’S Jackie she answers to over her shoulder when, fair hair 
streaming in the mountain winds, she runs raggety-taggety 
barefoot over the climbing trails, stubbing her dainty toes 
and scratching her pretty pink soles on bourgeoise rocks and 
things, but it’s Miss Jacquelin you’ll kindly address her when, 
begowned and bewitchingly decollete, she moves serenely gra¬ 
cious among the ball-room throng. Putting it all together, one 
adds that the whole of her name is Jacquelin Saunders, alias 
Jackie. She loves the alias best; trails please her better than 
trains (both kinds), and the merry-merry sunshine that makes 


She couldn 7 change the 
dog’s clothes , so Miss 
Saunders designed this 
green velvet suit, ermine 
trimmings and all , to 
harmonize with her 
Russian wolfhound. 
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strength of that (she told them she “had 
had studio experience”) she “broke into” 
the motion picture world with the Reliance 
Company and became a leading lady. Her 
own confession is that she “was so fright¬ 
ened that she went through her part in a 
daze, but the picture came out perfect.” 
Miss Saunders naively adds: “I was de¬ 
termined not to begin at the beginning; 
but I had no idea of the ordeal.” 

Miss Saunders followed the filmy star 
(oh, please pardon that!) westward to 
California, and there appeared successively 
and successfully in Biograph, Kinemacolor 
and Universal productions. Later she 


joined the Balboa studio forces at Long 
Beach when the Horkheimer Brothers en¬ 
tered upon their screen activities. Her 
present contract with the Balboa Company 
has three years to run. During the last 
year she appeared in a dozen Balboa suc¬ 
cesses, among them “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
“Rose of the Alley,” “Little Sunbeam” and 
“Reaping the Whirlwind.” 

Miss Saunders’ latest feature play is 
called “The Shrine of Happiness.” It 
turned out so satisfactorily that Pa the 
Freres have sent it abroad to be hand-col¬ 
ored—the first five-reel photoplay to be 
given such costly consideration, it is said. 


James Oliver Curwood—At Home 



'THIS novelist and photo-playwright was asked at a dinner in New York recently 
if he expected to go to Europe at the conclusion of the war. He replied that he 
hadn't been to Europe, and “don't expect to go as long as there is a wild place between 
Michigan and the Arctic Ocean Mr. Curwood spends most of his time under the 
canopy of the North Country's sky , hence the caption of this picture. He has probably 
blazed more northern trails than any white man save the toilers of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Mrs. Curwood is an equally zealous venturer into the long Arctic nights. 
Their domicile when in civilization is at Owosso, Michigan—to which Mr. Curwood 
appears to return only for access to his typewriter. In the picture above the author 
(center) is the smooth-faced cook. Mr. Curwood has written many of the best-known 
Selig photoplays, but his creative activities have not been confined to that company . 
Among his shadow dramas are “The Jungle Lovers " (< The Wilderness Mail” “The 
Midnight Call " “In Defiance of the Law," and “ThaStrange Case of Princess Khan." 
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H AT are you 
trying to do?” 
gloomily asked The 
Man Who Goes to 
the Seeater With Me; “give 
us an actor’s directory, or 
index a library? 

I told him that I was 
doing neither; that I 
was just trying to 
hold on to the tail 
of the screen band¬ 
wagon and that the 
best part of the 
procession was ahead of me as it was. 

“Oh, talk about trends!” he concluded, 
wearily indifferent. “Who gives a darn 
for yesterday’s shadows? Maybe the sun 
isn’t shining today, and there aren’t any 
shadows at all! Don’t try to make line 
drawings of every actor’s steps; just show 
us which way the actors went.” 

The Man Who Goes to the Seeater likes 
pictures and he likes plays. 1 might de¬ 
scribe him as a low-brow with a high fore¬ 
head—he’s just that sort of mental mix¬ 
ture. I’ll illustrate: one minute he’ll be 
asking you some perfectly nonsensical 
question about Beerbohm Tree, and the 
next he’ll reveal some secret of Gerald¬ 


Photo by Matzene 

Anna Pavlotva, spirituelle centerpieceoj Lois Weber’s brilliant apothe¬ 
osis of .medieval adventure and intrigue , “ The Dumb Girl of Portici.” 


ine Farrar’s. He knows her 
very well. He 
represents T h e 
Great American 
P 1 a y • 
goer— full 
of pep 
and ignor¬ 
ance, cau¬ 
tion and 
reck¬ 
lessness, 
child¬ 
ish enthu¬ 
siasm and a vast desire to learn? At least 
he is the best type of playgoer, for either 
aural or optic art. His mind has a great 
start; it’s keenly receptive; it’s fertile 
ground. The one hopeless dramatic ob¬ 
server is the weary worldling for w'hom 
surprise and enthusiasm no longer live. 

The great trend seems simply toward 
too many photoplays. One releasing cor¬ 
poration has just taken over two first-class 
theaters in Chicago’s down-town district 
because its welter of five-reelers can’t pos¬ 
sibly be accommodated at one. I know 
of another company, turning out, from 
various camps, several plays of staggering 
cost each week. This concern, I under- 
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Ida Sch >iall and Jack 
Nelson in "Undine,” 
remarkable for its 
daring, its beau¬ 
tiful girls and 
its enchc ‘ 
ing loca¬ 
tions. 


stand, has 

less than half __ 

a dozen theatres in 

the whole state of Minnesota! Other com¬ 
panies perform in like manner. Where is 
the profit incentive to stockholders—those 
bulwarks of talent and production—and 
where the future pay to actors? To review 
all the month’s motion picture output 
would require agate type and the pages of 
the New York telephone directory. 

But as for my high-low-browed friend’s 
request— 


T HE Fine Arts studio, already noted 
as a foremost apostle of realism, hit 
the month’s high spot, provided the most 
intense and absorbing drama, and by far 
the finest piece of acting, in “Acquitted,” 
in which Wilfred Lucas, for sheer power 
and sincerity of impersonation, made him¬ 
self the peer of any contemporary actor 
on any sort of stage. 

“Acquitted” is the simple annal of the 
head bookkeeper in the office of a local in¬ 
surance company in a small American city. 
The cashier (there has been some rivalry 
between the men) is murdered by the 
night watchman for a little money with 
which to purchase another “deck of coke.” 
The bookkeeper is arrested, atrociously 
third-degreed by an ambitious police lieu¬ 
tenant, and finally acquitted through the 
watchman’s confession. His new no¬ 


toriety in the gossipy, overgrown village 
has made his retention in the office 
impossible. He drags on jobless 
for a year, his little family feel¬ 
ing more and more keenly the 
lack of money. At length, 
at the approach of Easter, 
he resolves on the familiar 
gas route so that his wife 
may have the benefit of 
his insurance — almost 
lapsing. Through the 
collusion of his little girl 
and his former employer 
his chamber of doom is 
discovered in time, and 
the end is gentle happi¬ 
ness. 

Lucas’ marvelous fidelity 
to type—behold his droop¬ 
ing moustache, his placid 
countenance, his obsequious 
manner, his shuffling walk, 
his simple outlook on all 
problems—has never been surpassed in 
photodrama. Here is a man you and I 
know. He belongs to every American 
town. Let calamity hit him, and he per¬ 
forms according to programme. Other¬ 
wise, he brings up his decent, inconspicuous 
little family in a decent, inconspicuous 
way. He never does anything worthy of 
note. He gets his name in the local papers 
when he is born, when he is married, when 
his firm gives him a dinner or an uncom¬ 
fortable watch on the twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of his faithful service—and when he 
dies. 

Only a short while ago Lucas played the 
rich and elegantly tragic lover of Roszika 
Dolly, in “The Lily and the Rose.” Here 
is an actor! 

Surrounding this consummate charac¬ 
terization was flawless direction, perfect 
material equipment—what a room in that 
cheap hotel! What an “insurance” office! 
—and splendid support by little Bessie 
Love, W. F. Fremont, Mary Alden, Spot- 
tiswoode Aitken and Sam DeGrasse. 


“A Circus Romance” is the best Eq- 
** uitable picture yet. It is one of the 
very best pictures of last month. 

Muriel Ostriche, one of the darlingest 
of the screen’s darling ingenues, gives 
Babette such a touch of little-girl sinceritv 
from first to last that the memory of this 
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picture lingers, even when you’re seeing 
other pictures. 

This is the first circus story yet pro¬ 
duced which had a really convincing circus 
surrounding. Marguerite Clark’s ‘‘Still 
Waters” was just as idyllic, but it had 
less of the sawdust and tanbark, and these 
effects were gained, I’m told, by actually 
sending the Equitable celluloiders troup- 
ing with a carnival company through the 
South. 

As for plot, “A Circus Romance” is 
the simplest sort of mild melodrama. Bab- 
ette is the daughter of the circus fortune¬ 
teller, who, in turn, was driven to the 
tops by betrayal. The child’s mother dies 
as the show approaches the town where 
the girl’s father lives—married again, not 
knowing that he had wronged his runaway 
sweetheart of long ago. There is a flesh - 
and-blood minister, an old scalawag in a 
boiled shirt, the usual set of small-town 
Puritanisms, and the final sweet consum¬ 
mation between Babette and the daring 
acrobat. George Larkin is a likable suc¬ 
cess in this part, Catherine Calhoun is 
extraordinarily fine as the fortune-teller, 
and Edwards Davis, erstwhile San Fran¬ 
cisco preacher, is father to the prettiest 
Ostriche ever hatched. 


apy lure the photoplaymaker who possesses 
imagination. 

Tom Ince dramatizes tetanus in “The 
Green Swamp.” However you like the 
adorable Barriscale, the stalwart McRae, 
or that doctor’s doctor, Barney Sherry, it is 
the hideous spectre of lockjaw which holds 
the middle of the screen. It is a grisly 
moment in which “Dr.” McRae, standing 
by the bed of a dying man vriiose head 
almost touches his heels, accidentally in¬ 
fects himself in the wrist. Perhaps I’m 
overplaying the horror of this picture. It 
is not horrible, really, for the ghastliness 
of convulsive death has been soothed by 
the restraining hand of artistic discretion. 

Bessie Barriscale as the jealous wife has 
the screen for solo purposes during many 
of those periods which have been described 
by the hasty as “long moments.” Sherry 
has never been more at home in any part; 
much as I love to see him financially 
ruined, I like him better as our family 
physician. McRae is as reposeful and as 
surgically appropriate as the domestic 
accompaniments and surroundings, which 
are of Ince’s XXXX brand. 


\S the North and South poles 
tempt the Swedes, the 
Italians, the English 
and the United 
States Navy, so 
the grim side 
of medicine 
and the 
garish 
phases 
of psy- 
c h o 
ther- 


“DEGGY,” it seems to me, was a case of 
* dramatic buck fever. Producer Ince 
has never issued a drama showing* more 
care or endeavor, but the labor 

murdered the inspiration. 

No pretty wanderer 
camera’s 
r photo- 
d more 
q u i - 
dy .than 
\ i 1 1 i e 
Burke. 
The 
w h i m- 
i c a 1 
i 111 e 


In “ Green Stockings ” Lillian Walker does the best work of her career,. Incidentally play and pro¬ 
duction set a difficult pace in comedy of the highest type 
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It is a new Blanche Sweet who appears in 

“The Ragamuffin ," which is William De Mille’s first picture. 


twitches of her lips, the elfin glimpses of 
her eyes, the cascades of her laughter have 
been faithfully written down sixteen times 
a second. No star this season—she is 
truly Entitled to the stellar name, no mat¬ 
ter how carelessly the planets are batted 
about by the press-agents—has twinkled 
out of such a surrounding constellation. 
No more lavish inanimate investiture has 
ever fortified an animate representation. 
But— 

The story does not convince. Movement 
has been artificially retarded until even 
casual gestures have lost their natural sig¬ 
nificance. The romance is not real. 


also begins well—and ends drear- 
ily. 

I wonder if the reverenc 
Bruce and his irreverent bride re¬ 
mained in Woodkirk? And what 
do the Woodkirk good wive> 
think of her—her sleeping things, 
and her habitual overalls? 

Here’s a cast that glistened like 
spatterings from a Bessemer con¬ 
verter : W illiam H. Thompson a> 
the elder Cameron ; Charlie Ray 
as his son; Gertrude Claire as 
Mrs. Cameron; W illiam Des¬ 
mond as the husky young Dominie. 

The best thing this picture did 
was its introduction of a superla¬ 
tive screen comedienne. In one 
picture Billie Burke takes her 
place beside anyone you might 
name for sheer silversheet ability. 


' ^ f NCEVILLE should simplify its 
. . . * captions. Words are thrown 

picture. u P°n the screen to complete—m 
the simplest manner and in the 
briefest possible time—an idea which can¬ 
not be wholly transferred pictorially. Sur¬ 
rounding these sentences with foliage, 
floral notions, illuminated geography or 
maritime adventure diverts the thought 
and more effectively breaks up the spell 
of the drama than bad acting. The recent 
tendency to make picture-slides of in¬ 
forming sentences is the worst piece of bad 
judgment I ever saw from the Ince camp. 

'"THERE is no woman in photoplays who 
1 possesses a more stirring sex-appeal, 
withal of fine and gentle sort, than Ethel 
Clayton. It is the womanly vitality of 


We can understand Peggy Cameron’s 
despair at leaving upper Broadway for a 
Scotch village, and we can pardon the 
despair of the Scotch village when she 
comes tearing through it in a white racer 
on the Sabbath. But the follow-up does 
not fulfill the promise of the beginning. 
Her night ride in the storm is as uncon¬ 
vincing as her sudden love for a young 
preacher of Calvinism whom she teaches 
to smile. W r hen she entered the meeting 
to tell on poor Colin I confess I thought 
her a tattle-tale. He wanted to marry the 
wronged girl, anyway. Couldn’t this sit¬ 
uation have been worked out more to 
Peggy’s glory? The episode in the “pub” 


her which makes Lubin’s “Great Divide” 
so convincing. An excellent piece of judg¬ 
ment was the casting of House Peters in 
the opposite role. This splendidly thrill¬ 
ing woman and this great he-grizzlv col¬ 
lide on the rim of the world—which hap¬ 
pens to be Grand Canyon. A repetition of 
Sabine legend is simply inevitable, and 
especially fine is Peters’ portrayal of his 
character from first to last: its develop¬ 
ment, the awakening mentality, the dawn¬ 
ing gentleness, the calm, gripping power 
of the primitive man. 

THE adroit, imaginative and indefatig- 
* able Lois Weber-Smalley has done it 
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again with her Pavlowa photoplay, “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici.” Here was that 
bane of stage managers, a “costume play,” 
coupled with the delicacy of handling a 
great European artist whose name was 
supposed to bring home the golden bacon, 
whose dancing had to be thoroughly ex¬ 
ploited, and who had to be effectively 
placed in a real drama. Happily Mrs. 
Smalley’s native ingenuity and Pavlowa’s 
theatric sense amalgamated without ex¬ 
plosion to produce a swift, vital play. 

The scene is the Italian coast; time, 
the middle of the Seventeenth century; 
subject-matter, one of the innumerable 
local revolutions of semi-barbaric Italy 
emerging from the long night of the 
Middle Ages, and in such localities as this 
untouched by the exalting white fire of 
Renaissance. 

Not since the production of “The Birth 
of a Nation” has a director faced such 
problems in the handling of masses of 
people. In many of these scenes not only 
were there populace, and soldiery, and 
other two-legged what-not, but the able 
corps of Pavlowa’s Ballet Russe for 
effective disposition, with dancing so 
adroitly conducted that all should syn¬ 
chronize, exactly, with the performances of 
future theatrical orchestras. 

The tale itself follows the general 
trend of its parent inspiration, the opera- 
ballet “Masaniel- 



lo,” which spins along harmoniously on 
the dark strand of Fenella’s piteous ex¬ 
istence to its tragic close. 

The brilliance, splendor and melodra¬ 
matic power of these scenes are testimonials 
to the finest female 
imagination in filmland ; 
the comprehensiveness 
and material quality of 
the surroundings attest 
an unusually opulent 
production. 

Rupert Julian as 
Masaniello. Douglas 
Gerrard as Alphonso, 
and Wadsworth Harris 
as the Spanish Viceroy 
are three of a splendid 
regiment of interpreters. 

It would be well if 
every screen performer 
could see and study Pav¬ 
lowa’s indescribable pan- 

One might say that striking a 
new note in really amusing low 
comedy on the screen is impos¬ 
sible. Harry Watson disproves 
this, in "Musty Suffer ." 
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tomime. With two hands and two seconds 
of time she writes half a novel on the air. 

This scenario, as is usual with her pro¬ 
ductions, is Lois Weber’s own. 

WILLIAM DeMILLE makes his bow 
** as a director with “The Ragamuffin,” 
a Lasky play in which Blanche Sweet ap¬ 
pears as the Prominent Name. 

DeMille is the first man in a year to 
make Blanche realize the rest of her cog¬ 
nomen on the lighted wall. As the “hick” 
girl, tender-hearted, ignorant, willing to 
learn, faithful in love as she is faithful in 
kindness, Sweet is truly, wonderfully sweet. 

Not much of a story, but on the whole 
this picture is a highly effective “come on” 
for William DeMille’s future work; and 
for Sweet’s. Both DeMilles can now be 
called producers of the first order. 


lage. Praising Roberts is now bromidic! 

Tom Meighan, Alan Hale and Florence 
Dagmar give Roberts the sort of support 
which might be described—to keep in our 
old-fashioned atmosphere—“right royal.” 

^ O picture this year has exuded more 
* ^ fine, free air than “The Call of the 
Cumberlands,” a Pallas product of which 
any company might be proud. Dustin 
Farnum, the big man of the piece, is not 
so important after all as the story, its 
simple telling, its splendid locations and 
its wonderful photography. 

And how Winifred Kingston did play 
the mountain girl of simple faith and en¬ 
during love! To me, it was little Miss 
Kingston’s play. She was the incarnate 
spirit of the hills, and her wistful loveli¬ 
ness brooded over every reel like a tender 
charm. 


“DUDD’NHEAD WILSON,” Mark 
1 Twain’s adroit and undying prophecy 
of thumb-print criminology, has come to 
the screen, toward which it was inevitably 
headed, and has found an ideal illuminator 
in Theodore Roberts. All the stage 
strategy, the years of actorial experience 
and the sheer mental and physical force 
which belong to Roberts are piled behind 
this eccentric char- 


This is not traducing Farnum. Seldom 
has he been less Dustin Farnum and more 
the author’s man than in this vivid replica 
of Samson South. He is South not only 
in clothes; he is, some way, inside South’s 
skin, and he has South’s way of thinking. 
Dick LeStrange as Tamarack Spicer, Vir¬ 
ginia Foltz in a remarkable character bit, 
Herbert Standing as the elder South and 
Page Peters as another feudist are strong 



acter of an old 
time 
can 


This is 
Wilfred 
Lucas. No 
single Perform¬ 
ance in the rec¬ 
ords of active pho¬ 
tography has surpassed 
his visualization of the hum¬ 
ble book-keeper in “Acquitted.” 


columns in this artistic structure. 

The scenario follows Charles Ne¬ 
ville Buck’s interesting novel di¬ 
rectly. simply and without much 
deviation. Therefore its 
strength. Only in the scenes 
in civilization does illusion 
fade. And here it fades 
completely. 


[JNQUESTION- 
^ ABLY, Vitagraph 
produced the month’s 
best comedy in “Green 
Stockings.” To one who 
saw the stage play, when 
it served Margaret Anglin 
or otherwise, the silent 
replica will be a delightful 
repetition. I have not seen, 
since some of Ralph Ince’s old 
pieces, a Vitagraph drama in 
which such resultful care is shown 
in cast, production and surrounding. 
For a long time Lillian Walker has 
been blonde bread cast upon very slow 
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waters, but she has 
come back to us with 
a little more art than 
ever, the known and enumerated dimples, 
the patented smile and hair both straight 
and curly. This apparent scalpular anom¬ 
aly has rise in Miss Walker’s assumption of 
an English elder sister; a concealer of 
charms beneath a neat but shapeless gown; 
a believer in straight-brushed hair; a 
wearer of horrible horn spectacles. Later, 
when the dreary dress is exchanged for the 
fluffs of maidenhood, and the tortoise-rims 
disappear—back come the celebrated wavy 
locks! 

The ineffaceable and refreshing charm 
of this story about a spinster who invented 
herself a soldier lover in a distant clime 
is lost in no degree through silence. In 
fact, it seems a bit enhanced, if anything, 
by close-ups and large figures. The Vita- 
graph company’s triumph lay in preserv¬ 
ing the fine English atmosphere of the 
play, and the obscure title has its laughful 
meaning made apparent in every reel; i. e., 
elder sister Celia, having followed family 
custom in wearing a pair of green stockings 
at the wedding of one of the younger girls, 
vows she will not do so again; hence her 
plot and its complications. 

This is the best and most legitimate 
piece of acting Miss Walker has ever done. 


11 stamps her as a 
truly subtle come¬ 
dienne as well as a 
mere roguish, dimpling lovemaker. 

I liked, too, the farcical young English 
politician of Charles Brown. Here was 
the only character in the play upon which 
farce treatment might be properly ex¬ 
pended, as it was via Brown’s varied com¬ 
icalities. 

Frank Currier was splendid as the fussy 
and self-sufficient male Farraday; Louise 
Beaudet, despite the slight vulgarity of 
her alcoholic moments, was equally good 
as Celia’s aunt, and perhaps truest of all 
to type was Stanley Dark’s Colonel Smith 
of South Africa and pretty Celia’s wan¬ 
tonly busy mind. 

“Green Stockings” is a photoplay mark¬ 
er. It shows that comedy of the highest 
class is just as welcome on the perpendicu¬ 
lar stage as on the platform of depth and 
voices. 


pROM this piece to the earthy humor 
* of Harry Watson’s “Musty Suffer” is 
a long way, but I have laughs, and a lot 
of them, left for Musty. 

George Jean Nathan once called Harry 
Watson’s team-mate, George Bickel, Ameri¬ 
ca’s first clown. I beg to differ with Mr. 

(Continued on page 148 ) 


Catherine Calhoun and Muriel Ostriche 
{right) in the idyllic little play of tent show 
and country town, “A Circus Romance ." 
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Plays and Players 

FLASHES FROM FILMLAND, THE 
OCEAN-TO-OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


By Cal York 


W ORD has filtered east from Santa Bar¬ 
bara, Cal., that Harold Lockwood, 
screen idol, has disappeared from that 
vicinity. May Allison, his leading lady, 
became dissat¬ 
isfied, it is said, 
and quit the 
American. 

L o c k W ood’s 
contract d i d 
not expire until 
April, and as¬ 
suming that he 
would remain, 

Rhea Mitchell, 
of the I nee 
players, was 
engaged to 
take her place. 

When rehears¬ 
als for the new 
Lockwood 
play were to 
begin, the star 
could not be 
located, and it 
was learned 
that he ha d 
sold his cream- 
colored auto 
that had be¬ 
come as famil¬ 
iar to the Santa 
Barbarians as 
the police pa¬ 
trol, and had “checked 
out” of his hotel. So 
William Stowell, who 
has been playing heavies, 
was cast for the lead. 

There were rumors that 
Miss Allison has signed 
with Metro, but Santa 
Barbara has been wondering what ha 
become of Harold. 

W HO has seen Alice Joyce's baby? 

Have you? Really, there is one, if 
the innumerable little birds in every tree 
are to be at all believed. You'll remember 
that Mrs. Joyce-Moore retired from tli 
screen early last year, and is at present mak¬ 
ing her home in an Atlantic Coast town. The 
little stranger of the very wonderful mamma 
is said to have looked up into that mamma’s 
face for the first time about three months ago. 

M arguerite beriza. lyric soprano 

with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
106 



Voluntary expa¬ 
triates from 
Santa Barbara, 
May Allison 
and. Harold 
Lockwood are 
no longer 
“ Americans ." 
film a tically 
speaking. 


is being transformed into a screen artist by 
the Selig Polyscope Company. As she “has 
no English,” book stores in the vicinity of the 
Selig studios have been compelled to augment 
their stocks of French and Span¬ 
ish “at a glance.’ 7 

F ANNIE WARD, the Lasky 
star, will vote at the next presi¬ 
dential election. At any rate, she 
will be eligible to do so, as she 
recently purchased a home in 
Hollywood, Cab, paying, accord¬ 
ing to the intelligence bureau of 
DeMilleville, the sum of $50,000. 

S TUDIO gossip for years has 
insisted that Dustin and Wil¬ 
liam Farnum, brothers and rival 
screen stars, were not only “the 
worst of friends,” but something 
akin to mortal enemies. Recently 
this classic myth was yanked off 
the gossip circuit by published an¬ 
nouncements of the reception 
given to Sir Herbert Tree 
at the home of “Dusty,” 
at which Mr. and 
Mrs. William Far- 
num were guests. 

A ctors can 

look out for 
themselves, but 
the poor, help¬ 
less wild ani¬ 
mals must be 
protected. The 
Fo x Film 
Company is 
dickering for 
the exclusive 
right to use in 
photoplays, the 
wild animals of 
the New York 
Zoo and has 
agreed to give bond 
for the safety of 
the animals while at 
the studio. Extra girls 
caught teasing the tigers 
will be summarily dis¬ 
missed and prop men who in¬ 
sist on taking T-bone steaks from the lions 
will be prosecuted by the S. P. C. A. 

W ILLIAM FOX has reached out to the 
Pacific side and grabbed Frank Griffin, 
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who has been one of Mack Sennett’s “lieuten¬ 
ants’* for a long time. Griffin directed the 
Weber and Fields film comedies. 

N ANCE O’NEIL and a company of Lubin- 
ites recently returned from Thomasville, 
Ga., after gathering a lot of atmospheric 
kindling for “The Fires of St. John.” 

T HE filing of a divorce suit in Chicago re¬ 
veals the fact that the rightful name of 
Richard C. Travers, who is "Captain Jinks of 
the Horse Marines,”, is prosaic Tibb. Richard 
is the plaintiff, and he alleges that Mrs. T. 
wouldn’t go to Philadelphia with him when 
he entered the mo¬ 
vies. Decree granted. 


T H E Lasky com¬ 
pany won the first 
round in a New York 
legal - battle over the 
services of Valeska 
Suratt from the Wil¬ 
liam Fox Vaudeville 
Company. Lasky 
seeks to prevent the 
showing of "The Soul 
of Broadway,” alleg¬ 
ing that Miss Suratt 
had contracted to ap¬ 
pear in .Lasky films 
before making that 
vivid affair for Fox. 

M R. T. ROOSE¬ 
VELT, who is 
remembered by many 
for the film footage 
he ran up while re¬ 
siding in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., has re¬ 
sumed his camera ac¬ 
tivities. His latest 
effort is a picturized 
speech on “Prepared¬ 
ness,” which as yet 
has not been reviewed 
by the well known 
critic, W. J. Bryan, 
Esq., of Lincoln, Neb. 



H ERE'S a riddle: 

The Triangle publicity 
writers have been sending out 
reams of copy about Con¬ 
stance Collier playing Lady 
Macbeth opposite Sir Herbert 
Tree at the Fine Arts studio. 

The Morosco publicity experts are getting con¬ 
siderable space on stories about a recent visit 
of Sir Herbert to the Morosco studio to call 
upon Miss Collier, who is working on her 
second picture for that company. 

P AVLOWA. the Russian dancer, occupied 
a box at the premiere of “The Dumb Girl 
of Portici,” which succeeded “The Birth of a 
Nation” at the Colonial Theatre in Chicago, 
and saw herself dance and act. Incidentally, 
the Griffith masterpiece broke all Chicago rec¬ 


ords with 484 performances and the film is 
now on the way to Australia. 

D ECORATIVE and Refrigeration notes: 

Little Mary Miles Minter fell into a barrel 
of Hour and Violet Mersereau fell through the 
ice while skating. Damage nominal. 

IRVING CUMMINGS has been found. 
1 After quitting the Pacific Coast, where he 
played leads for numerous companies, he 

toured the South and then joined Famous 

Players to appear with Hazel Dawn. 

T HE most important news from the busi¬ 
ness end of the motion pictures during the 
past month has been 
the consolidation of 
the Equitable and 
World corporations. 
Lewis J. Selznick has 
retired from the gen¬ 
eral direction of both 
these companies, and 
Arthur H. Spiegel, a 
well-known young 
Chicago business man 
—already head of the 
Equitable — succeeds 
to the presidency and 
general management 
of the two companies, 
which are now com¬ 
bined under the 
World Read. Inter¬ 
esting plans for great 
advances in World 
quality, cast and pro¬ 
duction have been 
announced. It is said 
that Mr. Spiegel 
turned into - World 
productive channels, 
upon his entry into 
office, nearly a mil¬ 
lion dollars in cash. 
Spiegel is a “differ¬ 
ent" sort of young 
head for a film busi¬ 
ness, for he leaves a 
huge Chicago corpo¬ 
ration to take up his 
New York labors; a 
corporation which lie 


We have the double assurance that 
he was not badly burned and that 
the splotches of white are not prop 
bandages. Anyhow, this is the way 
Tom Ince looked into the camera the 
day after the most recent Inceville fire. 


had already made into one of 
the world’s greatest business 
houses of its kind. 


ND when the last bean 


A * 

and the last prune had 
been eaten, they took the strings from the 
violin and made soup out of them!” And if 
you don’t believe it they’ll show you the string- 
less fiddle. What’s it all about? Why only a 
thrilling press agent story about a Vitagraph 
company being snowbound in the San Ber¬ 
nardino mountains during the filming of some 
“snow stuff.” The heroine of the story, Nell 
Shipman; the leading man, William Duncan: 
Rollin Sturgeon, the director, and Iguchi, the 
Japanese cook, all vouch for the truth of the 
story. How did they escape death by starva- 
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tion? The press agent had to stop and gasp 
for breath here, but our private opinion is that 
until they could walk down hill the vast mile 
or two separating them from civilization, the 
material of the violin itself served as board. 

“DILL’’ HART and a com 
Dlnce players are also reported to 
have been snowbound about the 
same time, but nothing was sent 
out by the publicity department 
about boiling “Bill’s” chaps and 
lariat to make a life-saving 
Mulligan stew. 

T homas jefferson, 

who has been seen in 
many of the recent Griffith 
productions, has transferred 
his activities to Universal 
City. His first work there 
was the character lead in 
“Lavinia Comes Home.” 

T 'HE sun doesn’t always 
shine in picturedom. James 
Young and his wife, Clara Kim¬ 
ball Young, appear to have come 
to the final parting of their domes¬ 
tic ways. Mrs. Young—will she 
henceforth be known as 
*Miss’’ Young?—is to have 
a new company of her own 
at the expiration of her 
present World Film Corpo¬ 
ration contract, .which has 
until September to run. 

James Young has'"just gone 
to California to direct for 
Lasky. His first picture will 
be Mark Twain’s “Huckle¬ 
berry Finn.” 

D avid wark Grif¬ 
fith is said to be nurs¬ 
ing designs on the Biograph. 

Chiefly for sentimental rea¬ 
sons, it is said, but another 
guess is that the former pro¬ 
ducing genius of that pio¬ 
neer concern would like to 
stop the re-issues of his old 
Biograph pictures. At any 
rate, the rumor is persistent 
that Griffith is dickering for 
control of that company. 

P ERHAPS you remember 
“£«//” McGee in “The 
Escape.” Donald Crisp, who 
so realistically portrayed 
that Paul Armstrong villain, 
has recently completed a 
fourteen reel picturization 
of “Ramona,” Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s novel of early 
California davs. That’s a lot of reels. 



G ERALDINE FARRAR’S hyphenated v:v 
to remain single until 40 and to mam 
only an American, went by the boards la.v 
month when she became the bride of Lou 
Tellegen. The latter, however, has taken or. 
first citizenship papers, which aimer 
balances the eight years which Ger- 
iMine is shy of forty. They mt: 
n>t at the Lasky studio whik 
making their screen debut. 

G enealogical note 

Forrest Stanley, the hand 
some leading man of the M-^ 
rosco Photoplay Company, i? 
a descendant of vikings.' At 
least this much is inferred 
from the fact that his real 
name is Thorsen, which was 
discarded for the more eu¬ 
phonious surname when he 
took to the stage. 

T ALKING about names, whv 
doesn’t Harry Carey of Uni¬ 
versal change his to one less 
suggestive of Japanese self- 
destruction? 


No reel heroes for “ Sunshine ” Mary 
Anderson, but real heroes; so she married 
the young camera man toko rescued her from 
a mean old California blizzard. 



A recent photograph of Arthur V. Johnson, 
one of the screen s first heroes, who died 
last month in Philadelphia. 


G ilbert m. axder 

SON, whose name has 
been synonymous with Es- 
sanay since that pioneer con¬ 
cern was founded, and who 
as Broncho Billy, became 
known to millions of motion 
picture patrons, has sold out 
his interest in the company 
to George K. Spoor, presi¬ 
dent and founder of Es- 
sanay. In the future the en¬ 
tire producing business of 
Essanay will be conducted 
in the Chicago studios. The 
company name, which is a 
compound of the initials of 
Mr. Spoor and Mr. Ander¬ 
son, will be retained. Mr. 
Anderson has not announced 
future plans. 

M ORE Coast changes: 

Edythe Sterling, Nor- 
bert Myles and J. Francis 
McDonald have followed 
Murdock MacQuarrie from 
L T niversal to Signal. Miss 
Sterling has for a long time 
been featured in Western 
plays; Mr. Myles formerly 
“heavied” opposite Jack Ker¬ 
rigan and is now playing 
juvenile leads. 


L OIS MEREDITH is the most recent stellar 
acquisition of Balboa. Miss Meredith has 
appeared in Morosco and Pathe photoplays. 


1 thing. Word comes from Kingston, Jamaica, 
that for the new Annette Kellerman-William 
Fox photoplay 15,000 costumes were required, 
for the making of which 1,200 “native sewing 
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women” were compelled to work “night and 
day” for six weeks. Well, it may be sew 
(perfectly inexcusable), but it’s a cinch that 
they weren’t Kellerman costumes. 

O UT in Santa Ynez canyon (Ince- 
ville), they knew her as “Tommy* 
Burbridge, but since she joined 
Essanay in Chicago she is old- 
fashioned Elizabeth. Her mother 
and her Scotch collie came 
along. 

A rthur v. Johnson, 

one of the best known of 
all screen actors, died in 
Philadelphia January 17 at 
the age of 39 years. Mr. 

Johnson was born at Daven¬ 
port, la., and spent fourteen 
years on the legitimate stage 
in the support of such stars 
as Sol Smith Russell, Marie 
Wainwright and Robert Man- 
tell, before joining the Bio¬ 
graph in its pioneer days. He 
played opposite Mary Pick ford 
in his first photoplay and accom 
panied Griffith when the latter w 
to Reliance. Later, he joined 
Lubin company and directed 
his own plays with that com¬ 
pany until he was compelled 
to retire because of failing 
health. He is survived by a 
widow and daughter. The 
remains were taken to Chic¬ 
opee Falls, Mass., for inter¬ 
ment. 

F OR the first time in film 
history a photoplay which 
has had a nation-wide suc¬ 
cess has been lengthened for 
a “revival.” It is Selig’s 
famous “Spoilers” and many 
of the scenes sacrificed in 
the initial cutting have been 
restored As a twelve-reeler, 
it has been having a run in 
Los Angeles. Most so-called 
“features” are improved by 
•generous slashing, but it is 
said that this Alaskan story 
has been made a much bet¬ 
ter picturization by the fill¬ 
ing-in process. 


T HE Pittsburg Screen 
Club, which comprises a 
number of motion picture 
actors, gave ten per cent of 
the profits of their recent 
ball to the Actors’ Fund of 
America. 



I ITTLE Mary Anderson is the latest addi 
“'tion to the Los Angeles film colony brides. 
The petite Vitagraph ingenue was wooed by 
Phinny Goodfriend, assistant cameraman in 
her company during the filming of some 
desert scenes near Mojave, but not 
won until he rescued her during a 
blizzard—a sure enough blizzard, 
up in the mountains, a few days 
later. The ceremony was per¬ 
formed in Los Angeles. When 
her mother, Nellie Anderson 
of the Eastern Vitagraplv 
heard of it, she is reported to 
have said of her son-in-law: 
“I must say I admire his 
taste—and his gall to marry 
my Mary!” 

C UPID also seems to have 
been “shooting” scenes— 
or rather hearts—down in 
Florida. Kathleen Butler, who 
recently appeared in Gaumont’s 
Secret Agent,” and Henry W. 
Pemberton, playing heavies for 
same company, were married 
Jacksonville. 


House Peters has forsaken the west where 
he appeared in the photoplays of many 
companies. He is now a World star. 



Mabel Trunnelle will look something like 
this in her portrayal of the Spanish spy in 
“ The Message to Garciathe Elbert 
Hubbard story now being filmed by the 
Edison Company. 


T HE interesting news 
comes from Universal 
City that a “feminine base¬ 
ball club composed of girls” 
has been organized. 

B urton holmes, 

noted traveloguer, who 
has lectured for many years 
on his peregrinations in for¬ 
eign climes, is now a motion 
picture manufacturer. He 
edits and assembles his ani¬ 
mated travel lectures, which 
are being shown through 
one of the “programs.” 

M arguerite clark 

has been sojourning in 
the Swiss Alps (located in 
Canada) making scenes for 
“Out of the Drifts.” 

R UTH BLAIR, the young 
Fox star, who appeared 
in “The Fourth Estate,” is 
quoted as saying that the 
newspaper business is almost 
as exciting as the motion 
pictures. “Almost,” indeed! 
Evidently Ruth has never 
been a police reporter. 

J^UTH STONEHOUSE 


B ESSIE BARRISCALE, the Kay-Bee Tri¬ 
angle star, writes poetry in her spare time. 
Recently she sent a collection of her verses to 
a publishing concern, and they are about to 
come out in book form. 


has said good-bye to 
Essanay and it is under¬ 
stood that she will be seen next under the 
pennant of the Famous Players. She appeared 
as her real self at a number of Chicago pic¬ 
ture houses before leaving that city for the 
East. 
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O R MI HAWLEY will next be seen as a 
World star in “The Social High way man” 
with Edwin August. Miss Hawley was for 
some time one of the leading leads of Lubin. 
Scenes for the new World photoplay were 
made in and around Jacksonville, Fla., during 
the last few weeks. 

A S a result of the recent lieav 
rains in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, a flood of flood stuff 
mostly comedies, is sched¬ 
uled for early release. Most 
of the comedy companies 
on the coast, and some of 
the dramatic companies, 
took advantage of the 
deluge to work out some 
extemporaneous Noah’s 
Ark scenarios. 


J OHN J. O’BRIEN—he 
was known only as “Jack" 
on the Pacific slope—will prol 
ably remain with Famous Play 
as Mary Pickford’s director 
because of his success in 
producing “The Foundling.” 

He was successively with 
Essanay, Lubin, and Griffith 
on the coast, and with the 
latter, directed a number of 
the Mae Marsh photoplays. 
Robert G. Vignola, who 
played Judas in “From the 
Manger to the Cross,” one 
of the early five-reelers, and 
later produced many Kalem 
plays, is also a recent acqui¬ 
sition to the directorial staff 
of the Famous Players. 



And here is Bessie Love, the latest Griffith 
“find. * She is just seventeen and critics say 
her work in “ The Flying Torpedo ” and 
" Acquitted ' ’ is reminiscent of Mary Pickford 
and Mae Marsh. 


photoplay which its creator, David Wark 
himself (not “supervised”), declares will be 
greater than “The Birth of a Nation.” At any 
rate, it is said to have required a greater ex¬ 
penditure of real money than the “Clansman*’ 
picturization. It is understood that the “work¬ 
ing title” will be discarded, probably 
because it sounds too much like 
mother-in-law.” 

\ ANIMAL notes: Theda 
\ r»Bara has a pet owL 
\ Victor Moore has a parrot 
which answers to the name 
of “Chimmie.” Geraldine 
„ Farrar’s pet goat is still 
at the Lasky studio pin¬ 
ing for her return. Noth- 

/ ing to report on Dustin 
Farnum’s skunk farm in 
Maine. 


FTER several Fine Arts 
pictures produced in the 
Douglas Fairbanks has again 
migrated to the Coast and 
will probably remain there 
indefinitely. Hollywood pro¬ 
vides much more appro¬ 
priate exteriors than Fort 
Lee, N. J M during the winter, 
particularly when the script 
calls for “summer.” 


L ily langtry, “The 

Jersey Lily,” who is Lady 
de Bathe in private life, is 
to become a screen star after 
she completes a vaudeville 
engagement in the East. 

T HE New York Supreme 
Court has been called 
upon to adjudicate a finan¬ 
cial transaction between Lil¬ 
lian Lorraine and the Balboa 
company. Miss Lorraine al¬ 
leges that the company re¬ 
pudiated a thirty day promis¬ 
sory note for nearly $5,000 
which was given her in 
November. Balboa denies it. 

K atherine grey. who 

acquired some degree of 
prominence as Richard 
Mansfield’s leading lady has 
decided on a screen career. 



S O long as it must be a 
“heavy” part, Sessue 
Hayakawa prefers that his 
villainy be consummated in 
the guise of a Chinese. As 
is generally known, the re¬ 
lations between the Celestials 
and those of the Flowery 
Kingdom are not unlike 
those existing between the 
Teutons and the Sons of 
Albion. In the next Lasky 
picture play which will fea- 
t u r e Fannie Ward and 
Hayakawa. the latter’s wife, 
little Tsuru Aoki, who has 
been playing in Kay-Bee 
thrillers, will appear with 
her husband. 


"TTHE Mother and the Law,” or whatever 
1 its name will be eventually, is not to be 
released until some time in April, according 
to word from the Griffith studio. This is the 


Arthur H. Spiegel , new president of the 
World Film Corporation which has absorbed 
the Equitable. Already one of the foremost 
business men of Chicago, he becomes one of 
the nation's leading film magnates. 

a Horsley film 


B aseball fans through¬ 
out the country will be 
interested in learning that 
Louis Durham, better known 
in sport circles as “Bull,” is 
now a motion picture actor. 
He was a star pitcher for 
the Brooklyn Nationals in 
1904 and later with the 
Giants. His first important 
role was that of the “heavy” 
in “A Law Unto Himself.” 
featuring Crane Wilbur. 


V ALLI VALLI, Metro personality, has a re¬ 
markable hobby, according to the publicity 
man. It’s “prize-winning dogs.” So original, yet: 
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We knew an actor once upon a time, whose 
hobby was prize-winning lottery tickets, purse- 
winning ponies and pot-winning poker hands, 
but they never got him anything. 

A CLEVELAND judge has decreed that 
photoplay theaters violate the 
state law when operated on Sun 
day. An East Cleveland theater 
has been giving free shows 
because of a city ordinance 
forbidding Sunday perform¬ 
ances. Lexington, Ky., is 
also enforcing its Sunday 
closing law. 


F rancis j. gran- 

don, who directed 
the first American serial, 

Selig’s “The Adventures 
of Kathlyn,” is now a Metro 
director. His first photoplay 
under that banner was “The 
Lure of Heart s Desire.” Mr 
Grandon was a Griffith “super 
vised” director for two 
years before going East. 



floods come, it is a raging torrent. As a butt 
of jokes in that city, it runs second only to 
the useful Ford elsewhere, but here is a new 
one that was sprung by DeWolf Hopper as 
he dashed into the Fine Arts studio during 
the progress of a heavy rain. “Do you know 
what you’ve done?” demanded the big 
comedian. “You’ve gone and got 
our river all wet!” 

A NOTHER Lillian has 
invoked the aid of the 
highest New York tribunal. 
Lillian Greuze has brought 
suit against Pathe for 
$3,000, alleging that she 
was engaged at a salary 
of $750 a week and was 
not allowed to appear be¬ 
fore the camera. 

P EARL WHITE’S back 
also. “The King’s Game” 
was her first picture after the 
long vacation. 


C ULVER CITY, the Los 
Angeles suburb which is 
now the home of the New 
York Motion Picture com¬ 
pany, is firmly established 
as a modern municipality 
since its bank was held up 
and robbed of $500 the lat¬ 
ter part of January. Di¬ 
rector Charles Swickard of 
the Ince forces and his 
cameraman were in the bank 
to arrange for the taking 
of an interior scene when 
the robber arrived but the 
latter waited until they had 
departed before holding up 
the cashier. He didn’t want 
to be “shot,” perhaps. 

M AE MURRAY who 
jumped from the ultra¬ 
modern Follies to the seven¬ 
teenth century settings oi 
“To Have and To Hold,” at 
the Lasky studio and Cata¬ 
lina Island, had a thrilling 
experience at the island dur¬ 
ing the filming of the water 
scenes. A storm arose and 
she was lost for twelve hours 
before the rescuers reached 
her. Another report states 
that she was lost for a half 
hour. Perhaps it just seemed 
like 12 hours; at any rate 
Miss Murray was rescued 
by her intrepid colleagues, 
so of course nothing else really matters. 

T HE Los Angeles river is dry and sandy 
and a few hundred feet wide most of the 
year, but when the rains descend and the 


Donald Crisp, who has been missed from 
the screen during the last six months, has 
just completed the direction of a fourteen 
reel picturization of “ Ramona." 



Lucille Taft, who has been wintering in 
Florida, says she likes looping-the loop in 
a flying machine; but her latest Gaumont 
picture is " The Drifter. ” 


V I 

whom stage patrons will 
remember as the vampire in 
Robert Hilliard’s stage play 
“A Fool There W r as,’* is now 
a William Fox star. 

U NIVERSAL CITY is to 
have a municipal election 
June 15 and friends of J. 
Warren Kerrigan are trying 
to induce him to run against 
“Mayor” Herbert Rawlin- 
son, who is a candidate for 
re-election. His enemies al¬ 
lege that Ravvlinson is too 
subservient to Boss 
Laemmle who put him in the 
mayoralty chair. Fire Mar¬ 
shal Bob Leonard and Police 
Chief Laura Oakley are 
strong for Rawlinson and 
the Kerrigan supporters are 
led by Alderman Bos worth. 

V IOLA DANA tells a 
story of having been re¬ 
cently approached to sign a 
“flesh reducer” testimonial. 
She weighs 95 but has been 
much heavier. Last fall she 
weighed as much as 96. 

R ose melville, who 

is re-creating “Sis Hop¬ 
kins” in Florida, says she 
has found out why so many 
stage stars go into the mo¬ 
vies—because “it’s a great 
little weight-reducer.” It’s 
also a great little purse bulger. 

B ETTY BRIGGS, who played the Indian 
ingenue in “The Lure of Heart’s Desire,” 
has changed her name to Evelyn Brent. 
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STEPPINQ-STONE 


THE TALE OF AN IMPIOUS ONE 
WHO STORMED PARADISE 

By Mrs. Ray Long 

Produced by Thomas H. Ince 


T HE meeting between Elihu Knowl- 
ton and Mary Beresford took place 
in Knowlton’s downtown office. It 
was nearly eleven o’clock at night. 
The young woman held in her hands a 
packet of papers and stood regarding the 
magnate with no sign of embarrassment. 
He motioned her to a seat beside his desk 
after one scrutinizing look. 

“So Beresford couldn’t come,” he said 
drily as he took the packet. He ripped off 
the outer covering and plunged into read¬ 
ing. Mary made no comment. She sat 
quietly watching the keen eyes racing over 
the sheets of the manuscript. 


“Good piece of work,” he said as he 
looked up. Mary’s eyes lightened. She 
rose to go. Knowlton motioned her to sit 
again. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I can’t have 
you going home alone from this office at 
this time of night. Conscience couldn’t 
stand it. I’ll send you in my car.” 

Mary protested that she was not at all 
afraid. 

“Used to it?” asked Knowlton in his run¬ 
ning way that waited for no answer. 
“What did you say about Beresford? 
Beresford. Beresford.” He squinted his 
eyes reflectively. “Oh yes. I recall him. 
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Handsome piece of furniture. What was 
it you said kept him from coming? Wells 
told me he’d have him here with this 
opinion at a quarter to eleven sharp.” 

“Mr. Beresford has a headache.” 

Knowlton leaned forward as if he had 
not heard right. “Um-m-m-m, headache. 
Too bad.” 

“This one is extremely severe,” said 
Mary earnestly. “He has them dread¬ 
fully.” 

The sharp glance shot at her would have 
disconcerted a less direct minded woman. 
But the girl didn’t realize it. Her hand- 


Knowlton did come to tea the next day and often after 
He also noted the hurt look in the girl's face 

some young husband’s frequent indisposi¬ 
tions worried her and she saw no reason 
why they should not cause commiseration in 
someone else. 

“Who finished up this work you brought 
me,” asked Knowlton. “Wells said it 
wasn’t ready at the end of office hours when 
he had to leave town, but that he’d have 
it rushed through for me to-night.” 

“Why, I finished it.” 

Knowlton dropped suddenly back into 
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that And he did notice the work-stained hands, 
when Beresford talked of Medford’s sister . 


his chair and sat gazing into space. Mary 
tried to slip out without attracting his 
attention. At her first movement he looked 
back to her. 

“I must get better acquainted with your 
husband,” he said as if he had come to an 
important conclusion. “I will begin to- 
morrow\ And no\y I will take you down to 
my car.” He offered his arm courteously 
and impersonally. Mary accepted with 
delight. She felt that this man would do 


what he said he would, and she saw the way 
to opportunity opened up for the man she 
loved. 

After Mary had gone Knowlton sat 
musing. He was a man, who at forty had 
built up a fortune even as fortunes go in 
New York. One look at him told how. 
His hair was almost white. His forehead, 
cheeks, and chin were crisscrossed and 
furrowed with deep lines. His skin was 
sallow and the ends of his mouth drooped. 
He had not hunted any bonanzas or get- 
rich-quick schemes. He had slaved and 
saved and built steadily. Men, who had 
once tried to elbow him out of the wav. now 
came to him. 

The first figure he called up for revie\y 
in his reverie was that of a young man. 
He was foppishly well dressed and affected 
an elegance of manner that had always 
gotten on Knowlton’s nerves. Then fol¬ 
lowed Mary’s face with its broad white 
brow and fine eyes, alight with intelligence. 
“That rosebud and—her,” he said to him¬ 
self disgustedly. “Why he isn’t fit to be 
her butler. He’s got the spine of a jelly 
fish and a streak of yellow up his back a 
yard wide. Headache! God! And she 
doing his work. I’ll show him up to her 
all right. And when I’ve done it. I’ll 
marry her.” 

It was characteristic of him that he said 
“I’ll marry her,” instead of “She’ll marry 
me.” It was also characteristic of him that 
he did not think of Mary’s existing mar¬ 
riage as a barrier. He never thought of 
barriers. 

And Mary, snuggled in a corner of the 
luxurious car, mused also. The great man 
had at last noticed her husband. How she 
would work to help him. The drudgery 
would soon be over. He would have an 
office of his own. She thrilled with the 
joy of it all. Only once did the rosy 
picture fade. That word “furniture” 
Knowlton had used about him jarred. But 
she passed it by as a man’s way of talking 
that she knew nothing about. 

At home she found Beresford sitting up 
under the night light over his bed, reading. 

“Oh, you’re better, dear,” she called as 
she hurried to kiss him. “Isn’t that 
fine?” 

Beresford held up a protesting hand. 
“Not yet, not yet,” he cried. “You’ll 
freeze me. And you’ve a snowflake melting 
on your nose.” 
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Mary laughed, rubbed off the offending 
drop of water, put away her wraps, and 
fluffed up her hair. 

“Now you’re all right,” called Beresford 
approvingly. “Come and give me a sweet 
kiss. That’s the girl,” as Mary bent over 
him. “Now tell me. Was the old Croesus 
miffed because I didn’t come?” 

Mary looked at him with the eagerness 
on his handsome face and thought how 
different he was from the “old Croesus.” 
And he was in every way. Beresford had 
the roving, pleasure-loving eye of the Latin. 
It was Mary’s soft, red lips that had 
attracted him, not her fine mental qualities. 
Impatience with whatever thwarted his 
desires was all that ever wrinkled his brow. 
Compared to Knowlton, he was as an in¬ 
dolent, mid-state canal to an ocean. He 
did not seek to carry any of the heavy 
cargoes of life. He was a very junior 
partner in the noted law firm of “Wells 
and Haskins.” 

“Miffed,” she echoed incredulously. 
“Why Albert, you have misjudged that 
man. He’s interested in 
you. He said so. He said 
he was surely going to get 


better acquainted with you immediately.” 

Beresford’s eyes gleamed. “He missed 
me,” he said with conviction. “I should 
have gone no matter how I felt.” 

“Well it’s all right anyway,” smiled the 
girl. “You lie down comfv now. I’m 
going to bed. I’m so tired I can hardly see, 
even if he did send me home in his wonder¬ 
ful limousine.” 

“He did that? He sent you home in his 
car? What a compliment to me.” And 
Beresford sat up straighter. 

“Wasn’t it though,” called Man’ heartily 
as she started to put on a dressing gown. 
Beresford stopped her. 

“See here, Mary,” he called. “I can't 
settle down now. I’m all keyed up. Get 
us a little lunch, will you? Then let's 
work on our booklet. I feel just like it.” 

The girl sighed, then turned to her 
husband with a smile. “All right,” she 
said. “I don’t think you ought to eat and 
I don’t want anvthing. What shall it 
be?” 

“Do me an egg sandwich, dear, you know 
the way I like it”— 
coaxingly. 

When he had finished 


Knowlton’s emotions were mixed. . . 
. . His hands ached to choke the 
cad before him. 
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his sandwich Mary was 
ready with work table and 
manuscript beside his bed. 

Her hands were so tir&l they were numb. 
“I did seven pages to-day,” she told him. 
“I would have done more if it hadn’t been 
for the work for you.” 

“Great Scott, then we’re almost finished.” 

“Yes, a few hours more will finish it, I 
think.” 

“Well then let’s pass it up for to-night. 
You can easily do that to-morrow. What 
say?” 

Mary dropped the work with relief. 
“Yes, I’d rather do it to-morrow,” she said' 
“And do you know, I’m encouraged. I 
believe it will sell.” 

“Sell!” exclaimed Beresford. “Sure 
thing. Think of people getting the law on 
their neighbors’ chickens, singing in apart¬ 
ments, how to make the doctor tell before¬ 
hand what he’s going to charge, etc., and 
all done up in a corking little fiction story. 
It’s a bird. And Albert Latour Beresford 
ought to make a mighty fine selling name 
too.” 

Mary started. “Then you don’t think it 
well to sell it as a collaboration with my 


name on the book too.” 

“No, I don’t Marykins. 
I’ve thought that all out. 
I believe people must think writing’s easy, 
there’s such a lot of it. And they must 
think it queer when it takes two people to 
do a thing. And, of course, my name’s the 
one to go on it, because it’s important that 
my name gets well known and it isn’t a 
bit important that yours should!” 

“Of course, dear, of course,” acquiesced 
the girl gently. “Yoursuccessismysuccess.” 

Beresford pulled her down to him, pur¬ 
sed up her pretty lips with a thumb and 
forefinger, and kissed them. “I knew 
you’d see it my way, Mary. . You’re a 
peach. Of course the idea was yours and 
you’ve done most of the work. But what 
does it matter that anyone else knows that 
except myself. And it makes me awfully 
dippy about you.” 

Mary broke playfully from his hold. 
“Nonsense,” she cried. “An idea doesn’t 
amount to much and I’ve loads more time 
to write than you.” 

The next morning Mary prepared break¬ 
fast with unusual care. She did all of her 
housework because Beresford had thought 


The market suddenly went wrong. 
Knowlton told Beresford the test of a 
big man was to take care of himself. 
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it more important that he dress well than 
that Mary should have a maid. There were 
the hot date muffins and crisp, curled bacon 
he loved. And she-could hardly keep from 
singing while he ate. She felt this would 
be a wonderful day for him. 

From morning till night her spirits were 
high. She set her house in order, ate bread 
and milk for lunch, as usual, to save 
expense, and worked steadily on the booklet 
till there was just time to prepare a good 
little dinner before Beresford’s coming. 
And, when she heard his step, her cheeks 
were aglow and her eyes radiant with 
expectation of what he would have to tell 
about the wonderful beginning of Knowl- 
ton’s interest. 

“Mary, get out my evening clothes while 
I shave,” he called as he rushed in and 
threw off hat and coat. 

“But dear, dinner will spoil and you 

Mary began to sob. She was desperate now. . . . . 

exclaimed. **Be a good sport. Don’t do 


haven’t told me where we are going.” 

“To dinner with Medford. Just half an 
hour to get there.” 

Medford was the nephew of the firm’s 
senior member, heir to much wealth, deb- 
onair, and a cavalier of debutantes. 

“Will women be there?” asked Man 
tremulously. 

“Sure,” answered Beresford. “Look 
your best.” 

Mary stood puzzling, all the joy gone 
from her face. Her one evening gown, 
worn and made over, would never do for 
Medford’s company. “I’m sorry, dear,” 
she said, “but we just can’t go. My dress 
isn’t fit.” 

Beresford was annoyed. “Just like a 
woman,” he grumbled, “never anything to 
wear. Put it on anvway. You’ll look all 
right.” 

Mary was almost persuaded when she 

"OK see here,” he h a PP ened to look at her 
that. " hands, marred by three 

years of housework. “I 
can’t, I really can’t,” she 
murmured unhappily 
holding them out. “Just 
look at my hands!” 

“Gee, they are a sight,” 
exclaimed Beresford. “I 
guess you’re right.” And 
he went on preparing to 
go- 

“Dear, you’re not going 
without me?” 

“It’s not my fault that 
you’re not ready is it,” he 
demanded. “I can’t 
afford to offend Medford, 
can I?” 

Mary shook her head 
resignedly as she still 
looked at her hands. 
They were rough and 
they were stained, just as 
rough and stained as 
Beresford’s would have 
been if in addition to his 
clerical and law work he 
had had to do the scrub¬ 
bing and other janiting 
of his office. “If I could 
only have a woman just to 
do the cleaning I think 
they would soon be nice 
again,” she said wistfully. 
“See here, Mary,” said 
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jewels and silks of a sultana even if it 
sends a man under to get them.” 

Through the months that followed that 
first loan Beresford made more and more 
money. Knowlton saw to that. And the 
more he made the more insufferable he 
became. There were times when the 
magnate could hardly keep from shoveling 
him out of the room on the toe of his boot. 
But Mary never complained though a 
pathetic droop had become habitual to her 
lovely mouth. Beresford had grown into 
the habit of going out without her. She 
sat at home alone. One night, when she 
had waited up till nearly three for him, 
her heartsickness overcame her resolve 
never to remonstrate with him. 

“Albert,” she implored, “you are hurt¬ 
ing your health.” 

“What's my health to anyone except 
myself,” he retorted angrily. “You're 
getting to‘be a pestiferous nag.” 

Mary was cut to the quick for she was 
not a nag. “Do you realize that you go 
out almost always without me,” she de¬ 
manded with the courage of despair. “Are 
you ashamed of me? What is the matter? 
Tell me frankly.” 

Beresford shrugged his shoulders and 
started to leave the room without answer¬ 
ing. 

“Albert, dear, I must know,” begged 
Mary. “What have I done? What has 
come between us?” Still Beresford kept 
silent, but turned and sat. 

Mary began to sob, little uncontrollable 
sobs. She was desperate now. “Albert, 
she cried, “don't you want me any more? 
Is there some one else? You must tell me. 
The suspense is killing me.” 

Beresford shifted uneasily. All un¬ 
pleasantness was distasteful to him. He 
kept his eyes on the floor. 

“There is, then,” guessed Mary hope¬ 
lessly. She was silent two or three minutes 
except for the little sobs. Then she said 
calmly and with a queer coldness in her 
voice, “It is Alice Medford.” 

“Well, you see, Mary, it's just develop¬ 
ment,” he answered now argumentatively. 
“You're a fine little girl and all that and 
you've helped me a lot. But I’m a made 
man. I need a wife who can drive that 
into people, yes, a wife like Alice Med¬ 
ford.” 

He waited but Mary did not speak. 
Only again those little sobs of helplessness 


and utter misery. Beresford fidgeted. 
“Oh, see here, Mary,” he exclaimed. “Be 
a good sport. Don't do that. Think a 
little of me. I've earned the right to have 
what I want, haven't I? Has any other 
fellow come up any faster than I ? You've 
helped an awful lot too. You've been a 
regular stepping stone. Don’t take on so. 
Some woman always has to be that, you 
know. And you've been a star of one. I’ll 
never forget it.” 

The little sobs had died away. “What 
do you want me to do,” came in a low 
voice. 

Beresford walked to her and petted one 
of her hands. “That's the good girl,” he 
said exultantlv. “I knew you’d run true 
to form. All I want you to do is to free 
me. Will you?” 

Mary tried to speak but the words would 
not come. Finally she nodded her head. 

Beresford was jubilant. He did not try 
to conceal it. “You're bully,” he cried. 
“In some ways even Alice can't come up to 
you. And you wont want for anything. 
I’ll see to that. I'll fix a nice little income 
in your name all right.” 

The next was die day of Beresford's 
killing. Knowlton, as usual, was behind 
him. Beresford went to him earlv in the 
aay. 

“Luck's going to be with us,” he said 
jauntily. 

The older man eyed him keenly. 
“What's the sign,” he asked. 

“Best ever,” laughed Beresford. “I’m 
scheduled for a new wife, oh—in the 
future, decently in the future, of course. 
But I don't mind telling you about it. I 
know you'll understand. Mary's going to 
free me. Sees the justice of not keeping a 
big man like me mated to a nun. Told me 
so herself last night.” 

Knowlton’s emotions were mixed. The 
biggest part of his plan had worked out. 
Mary would be free. His mind and heart 
exulted. But his hands ached to choke the 
cad before him. Already he had decided 
to vent his hatred on him. A few hours 
later his decision was carried out. The 
market had suddenly gone all wrong for 
Beresford. He had called on Knowlton 
for help and Knowlton had told him that 
the test of a big man was to take care of 
himself. He had added that he was 
having troubles of his own, and had told 
Beresford not to be a cry baby. Beresford 
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had pleaded. He had become craven. 
And still the market went down. At 
closing time everything he had had was 
wiped out and he was a wreck. 

Then he thought of Mary. As he sat 
at his desk, his head buried in his hands, 
the longing to go to her and rest his tired 
head on her sweet shoulder became over¬ 
powering. He ran out like a man crazed, 
and hurried home. At his door he met 
Knowlton. 

“I came to see if I could offer Mrs. 
Beresford any comfort in her distress at 
the loss of you,” he said tartly. “I under¬ 
stood that you had left her, you know.” 

“I’ve changed my mind about Mary,” 
Beresford answered with a haggard smile. 

Knowlton gave the bell a vicious pull 
to prevent Beresford’s use of his latch key. 
A maid let them in to an atmosphere of 
pleasant preparation for the dinner hour. 
She told them she would call Mrs. Beres¬ 
ford, who was sleeping, and explained that 
something had evidently worried her 
mistress for she had not slept the night 
before and had asked that she not be dis¬ 
turbed all day. 

“I’ll awaken her myself,” said Beresford 
.as he detained the maid. But a peculiar 
look from Knowlton stopped him. “No, 
Betty, you go,” he told the maid. 

The men stood awkwardly facing each 
other. Each felt the other was in the way. 
Beresford attempted some conversation 
when a cry, a thin, high, terrifying cry, 
startled them. Both rushed for the stairs. 
In the upper hall they met the maid run¬ 
ning with her hands over her eyes. 

Knowlton was the first to reach Mary’s 
room. He went in and stopped just inside 
the door. Beresford followed. A peculiar 
sense of chill struck them both, even before 
the soft light from a shaded lamp, the 
maid had lighted, showed them what she 
had seen. 

Mary lay on her bed dressed just as she 
had been the night before when waiting 
for Beresford. Her hair curled in shining 
masses around her face. Her satin slippers 
had not been removed. But what struck 
the watchers oddly at first was the decided 
shadow her long lashes made on her 


cheeks. Next it was the cheeks themselves. 
They were waxen and the lips too. Then 
her hands were so inert, so fixedly inert. 
And the flesh of her ankles shone hard and 
cold through the lacy texture of her dainty 
stockings. 

The stillness of the room beat into their 
brains. The swish of a curtain, caught in 
a light breeze from an open window, 
seemed like a sigh. Both shuddered as 
their gaze caught a drinking glass and 
small bottle on the table by the bed. A 
note lay beside them. Beresford stumbled 
forward and scanned it. This is the way 
it read. 

My husband: 

You said I was only a stepping 
stone. I guess you were right. I 
remember the one in the brook at 
home, what a good place it made to 
cross when the water was low and 
pleasant. But when the brook rose, 
the little stepping stone was gone. 

That’s the way with me. The flood 
has come and it is over me. But I’m 
glad you’re across. 

Mary. 

Beresford crumpled the note and turned 
to Knowlton and whimpered, “On top of 
all my other trouble, see what she’s done to 
me.” 

The older man stood immovable, clench¬ 
ing his hands at his sides to keep them 
from doing murder. “You and I have killed 
her,” he said solemnly. He paused and 
shuddered. When he spoke again, his eyes 
burned and his voice and manner were 
terrible. “Yes we killed her,” he repeated, 
“and I would now kill you and myself if 
I didn’t know it will be harder for us to 
live. You rose through her and me. But 
you will never rise again. And I—I shall 
be afraid to meet my God. Now go. You 
have forfeited all right to her.” 

Beresford did not understand all that 
the words implied but he did understand 
the denunciation in them. At last he was 
utterly cowed. He slunk past Knowlton 
and out of the room leaving alone the 
woman who was at rest, and the man who, 
with all his power and wealth, envied her. 
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The Latest—Celluloid Silhouettes 


TTHEY are the latest thing in animated 
* plays, a new rival for the travelogue 
“chasers” and the flickering cartoon, but 
designed as a real, sure enough feature, 
rather than a means of emptying the house 
after the spectators have con¬ 
sumed their All of dramatic 
thrills. 

Nothing is impossible to 
the silhouettes, because they 
are a combination of acting 
and drawing, but the new art 
lends itself so willingly and 
successfully to fantasy, that 
it is not likely to encroach on 
the field of the photoplay 
proper. 

On a narrow stage before 
a dead white background on 
which powerful electric arcs 
throw a glaring light, the 
figures of real actors move 
in profile, aided by artistic 
backgrounds and scenery 
which are drawn with pen 
and ink. By the use of perspective one 
figure is easily made to look twice as large 
as another, but when the story has pro¬ 
gressed to a point where it is necessary that 
a particularly startling transformation be 
made, the artist steps in and draws the 
scenes which bring it about. 

With this combination anything can be 
done—any effect created. And because of 
this the fantastic qualities of famous fairy 


stories can be presented on the screen with 
the same imaginative flights that char¬ 
acterize the original. 

There need be no wild scramble for 
scenarios in making the silhouette fantasies. 


for by the time that the Arabian Nights 
and all of the fairy stories of Hans Chris¬ 
tian Andersen and the Grimm Brothers 
have been done into animated near-reali¬ 
ties, something else will have been evolved 
to prove the error of the ancient gentleman 
who insisted that there was “nothing new 
under the sun.” 

The animated silhouette was originated 
by C. Allan Gilbert, a well known illustra¬ 
tor, and perfected by him in 
association with J. R. Bray, 
whose animated cartoons are 
known all over the country. 

The pictures shown here 
are from “The Balloon 
Tree.” one of the early pro¬ 
ductions of the Bray-Gilbert 
studio and the tree itself is 
shown in the top picture. 
The tree and the background, 
the castle in the distance, are 
drawn by the artist, but the 
figures are those of actual 
persons enacting the scene. 

The lower photograph de¬ 
picts a thrilling attack by the 
hero, armed only with a 
sword, on a file of soldiers. 
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Hints on Photoplay Writing 

By Leslie TPeacocKe 





Photoplay Magazine’s authority in this depart¬ 
ment is one of the most successful scenario 
editors and writers in the world. In addition to 
a large number of smaller film stories, many of 
the most interesting features are his creations. 





xu 


W HAT is the “Technique” of a 
photoplay? I’m sugared if I 
know! All the wise-acres who 
are writing on the art of photo¬ 
play writing keep continually harping on 
that word, as if it was a mythical something 
that we grasp from nowhere, but which 
must be vitally essential to insure success. 
Bosh! To the Devil with technique! We 
want to be photoplay-writers, not technol¬ 
ogists. 

Of course there are certain forms to be 
observed in the construction of a scenario, 
such as making a short and comprehensive 
synopsis of the story—so short and closely 
knit together that the reader who has the 
power of accepting or reject¬ 
ing the script may readily 
grasp the plot, without hav¬ 
ing to wade through a super¬ 
fluous lot of matter that 
doesn’t amount to a hill-of- 
beans. Then there’s the cast 
of characters to be consid¬ 
ered, with a short description 
of their ages, sex, and call¬ 
ing in life. (A few words 
devoted to each character is 
sufficient—such as, “Dick, a 
clerk, age 25, tall and handsome”—show¬ 
ing at once that Dick is a manly looking 
fellow, in humble circumstances, and there¬ 
fore, a hero!) 

Then follows the working out of the 
scenes, and the shortest possible description 
of the action which is necessary for the 
Producing Director to follow. He will 
easily grasp what you mean to convey if 
you describe the action clearly and con¬ 


cisely. The following is a good example: 

“Scene 6.—Parlor; Charley asleep in 
chair, his mouth open. Jane enters .on tip¬ 
toe ; tickles his nose with feather. He 
jumps up—she struggles—love scene—en¬ 
gaged—kiss—dissolve out the scene.” 

There! That’s a long scene, with quite 
a deal of action, and any Director who is 
not a fool can easily grasp the situation 
without having a lot of “Technique” 
rubbed into him. Don’t worry about tech¬ 
nique—whatever it is—but keep your story 
in mind and make your scenes short and 
your sequence of them as logical and as 
free from “padding” as possible. 

There is no mystery about writing photo¬ 
plays. Anyone who makes a 
study of pictures on the 
screen and who can visualize 
a story and who can put that 
story into words that consti¬ 
tute short, crisp scenes, 
which will bring the story 
to a logical conclusion, t:an 
write a photoplay. No one 
can teach you. No book can 
teach you or help you. I 
have read scores of books 
that aim to do so, but every 
one that I have had the pleasure of perus¬ 
ing has been so diabolically technical that 
the reader only ends by being utterly be¬ 
fogged and mystified. 

Another thing you must not fail to re¬ 
member. It is this. Every few months the 
style of construction of scenarios changes; 
also the methods of direction; therefore, 
a sample scenario issued by a scenario de¬ 
partment as a guide and aid to writers a 


There is no mystery 
about writingphotojplays. 
Anyone who makes a 
study of pictures on the 
screen and who can visu¬ 
alize a story and who can 
put that story into words 
that constitute short, 
crisp scenes, which will 
bring the story to a log¬ 
ical conclusion, can write 
a photoplay. 
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short year ago, would be useless at the 
present moment; in fact, worse than use¬ 
less, because it would steer you wrong, and 
cause you to waste time, working out your 
ideas by obsolete methods. 

That is one reason why nearly all the 
scenario departments of the best film pro¬ 
ducing companies have ceased to supply 
sample scenarios on request of writers. 
They were beginning to be bombarded by 
scenarios constructed in an 
obsolete manner, and an ex¬ 
tra force of clerks had to be 
employed to tabulate the 
submitted scripts and return 
them to the unfortunate 
writers. 

Every day more “Close- 
Ups” are being employed, 
and some directors insert 
them into nearly every scene, 
and there is no doubt that productions are 
being considerably improved by them, as 
they bring the audiences more in sym¬ 
pathy with the characters and make the 
portrayals more vivid. After all is said 
and done, we are dealing with photog¬ 
raphy, and every scenario writer should try 
and visualize his scenes with a “camera 
eye.” I will even go so far as to say that 
every scenario writer should own a small 
camera and learn how to use it, so as to 
learn the limitations of the camera and how 
to employ it in shifting from one scene 
to another. Knowledge is always worth 
money, if employed in a practical way. 
Taking “snap-shots” will show you the 
value of “Close-Ups” in depicting the 
action of your scenes, besides giving you 
the knowledge 6f what can be embodied in 
a single scene through the eye of the lens, 
and what cannot. 

Everyone who intends to take up writing 
as a means of livelihood, of which photo¬ 
play writing is now an important side issue, 
should perfect herself or himself in all the 
essential details connected with the chosen 
calling. The carpenter makes a confiden¬ 
tial study of the saw, the hammer, the 
chisel, and his other essential tools, and 
would not consider himself as competent if 
he could not use them effectively. Then, 
why should a writer be deficient in the 
knowledge of how to use the very simplest 
and absolutely essential tools of his trade? 
Why should the writer be dependent on 
someone else to do the necessary work? 


Why do so many who aim to win a liv¬ 
ing from literature go to the trouble of 
laboriously writing their stories by hand- 
and then pay out good money to have them 
typewritten by some other party? If you 
want to be a live wire in the literary field; 
if you don’t want to be a back number, you 
MUST learn how to use a typewriter. You 
will save yourself a great deal of trouble 
and annoyance, and a great deal of money 
in the end. 

A great number of photo¬ 
play writers have, I know, 
become greatly discouraged 
by lack of recognition, and 
by having their w T orthy ef¬ 
forts returned again and 
again by all the companies 
to whom they have been sub¬ 
mitted ; but I am making no 
idle prophecy when I assure 
all creators of scenarios that every origi¬ 
nal story that has been ruthlessly spurned 
in the past will soon be eagerly grabbed 
at, if carefully reconstructed to meet the 
modern methods of direction and produc¬ 
tion; and in the reconstructing many au¬ 
thors will find that their one and two reel 
original photoplays will easily lend them¬ 
selves to elaboration into five reel feature 
plays, and will, in consequence, be of much 
greater monetary value. 

Take the stage playwright. A writer 
may write good fiction, good dialogue, but 
he may not have studied the screen and the 
possibilities of the camera, nor have the 
“Camera Eye,” nor be able to condense his 
work into short scenes full of action, in 
which his humbler brother, the scenario 
writer, excels; but he has made his good 
and legitimate reputation in his own field, 
and we take off our hats to him, because 
he has trodden the thorny path of litera¬ 
ture and has made good. 

I do not mean to insinuate for a moment 
that an illustrious fiction writer or stage 
dramatist is incapable of writing a sterling 
good photoplay; that would be pure mad¬ 
ness on my part; but, very few have, as 
yet, bent their earnest energies in that di¬ 
rection. They have, probably, not thought 
it worth their while. But any that may 
essay to write photoplays, without first mak¬ 
ing a close and long study of first class film 
productions, will, I predict, make a lament¬ 
able fizzle of it. 

If the author of an original photoplay 


Everyone who intends 
to take up writing as a 
means of livelihood — 
of which photoplay writ¬ 
ing is now an important 
side issue—should per¬ 
fect herself or himself, 
in all the essential de¬ 
tails connected with the 
chosen calling. .... 
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was given the credit and publicity that is 
his due, I am certain that film productions 
would be considerably improved. The 
scenario writers would put more heart and 
soul into their work. As it is, a great num¬ 
ber of the producing directors aim to take 
all the credit, and do all in their power to 
keep the names of the REAL originators 
of the stories off the screen and advertis¬ 
ing matter, they sadly forget “The Golden 
Rule.” 

They are really foolish in doing this, be¬ 
cause they only win contempt and inward 
ridicule from the firms that employ them, 
and the enmity of the writers whose efforts 
they purloin, and for which they try to give 
themselves personal credit. Mind you, I 
do not say that all Directors are guilty of 
this despicable crime. Far from it. A 
great number of them are scrupulously 
honest gentlemen, who do all in their power 
to give credit where credit is due, and they 
are honored by all who know them. But 
there are SOME who are abominably 
selfish in this respect, and they should be 
thoroughly and publicly exposed. 

Every writer who has an original scen¬ 
ario accepted by a scenario department 
should INSIST that she, or he, be given 
“name credit” on the film and all adver¬ 
tising matter when possible. It is not much 
to ask, and I am certain that the real heads 
of all the reputable film companies would 
agree to have it done, because it would en¬ 
courage capable photoplay writers to bend 
to greater efforts, and unknown writers to 
feel that it is worth their 
while to try to win the rec¬ 
ognition and small amount of 
fame that photoplay writing 
may bring. The film business 
needs new brains, new 
genius, but it must be en¬ 
couraged. All this is irrele¬ 
vant to “Hints on Photoplay 
Writing,” but it is exceed¬ 
ingly important to the photo¬ 
play writer. He is a worker. He has 
something to sell. But he must have a 
market for his wares, and that a fair one— 
or—he will cease to write! 

It is inadvisable to write on subjects of 
which you are not thoroughly conversant, 
or of peoples or countries with which you 
are unfamiliar. I once, unhappily, em¬ 
bodied in a scenario some scenes laid in the 
home of an eminent surgeon, and one of my 


characters was supposed to be suffering 
from a violent toothache which required 
immediate attention. I made him rush into 
the house of the eminent surgeon and 
deputed to that manipulator of grewsome 
instruments the task of relieving the suf¬ 
ferer by extracting the recalcitrant molar. 
That is where I got in bad. That is where 
I stumbled up against the ethics of the 
medical profession. I took it for granted 
that all practitioners who made their living 
out of the ailments of the human anatomy 
w'ere humane. I thought that in a case of 
urgent necessity an eminent surgeon would 
as readily pull a man’s tooth as he would 
pull his leg—but the director who produced 
the picture soon put me right on that score. 
He knew all about it, because at one time 
he had studied to be a surgeon, and he was 
terribly shocked at my lack of knowledge 
in that respect. I have often since thought 
that he was foolish not to have stuck to the 
medical profession, because I am certain 
he would have developed into a capital sur¬ 
geon—judging from the manner in which 
he butchered my story! 

The companies that are solely producing 
four, five and six reel features do not want 
to be bothered with short reel scenarios, so 
do not waste good envelopes and stamps by 
submitting such to them. It is next to im¬ 
possible to advise writers regarding the 
requirements of scenario departments, be¬ 
cause they so often change their policy. 
Most of the old time producing companies, 
however, are still producing one and two 
reel dramas and one reel 
comedies, and will continue 
to do so, as they deal largely, 
with the smaller moving pic¬ 
ture houses throughout the 
country. They are the wise 
old birds, too, because there 
will ALWAYS be a demand 
for the short reel pictures. 

The Biograph, the Kalem, 
the Vitagraph, the Selig, the 
Lubin, the Essanay, the American, the Edi¬ 
son, the Universal, and the Kleine com¬ 
panies are all in the market for one and 
two reel subjects from time to time, and 
to them alone would I submit your efforts. 
They are all of them reliable, and their 
scenario editors treat writers and their 
scripts with every courtesy. 

Do not waste your time evolving “War 
Stories.” There is no demand for them. 
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There are enough of them in the news¬ 
papers, and you can’t beat realities. 

Stick to American subjects. The United 
States is a big country and embraces every 
requirement in the way of atmosphere .and 
types of peoples. Lay your scenes in the 
cities and localities with which you are 
familiar. Make your stories ring true. 
Did you ever see a single production made 
in the United States m which the scenes 
and characters were supposed to be Euro¬ 
pean that wasn’t the biggest kind of a 
joke? To those of us who have traveled, 
they are always pitiable, and on a par with 
the “Western-Cowboy-Indian” pictures pro¬ 
duced in France! Do you remember them? 
Weren’t they delicious? 

. No, the manufacturers and the public 
want American subjects. Strong, original, 
full of action and suspense, and dealing 
with everyday life as we know it to be. 
Those are the stories that get the money. 

Some writers submit merely synopses, 
and not the photoplays worked out fully 
into scenes. I never advocate that, because 
you will never get the same price for a 
mere synopsis as you will for a carefully 


constructed, well worked out scenario. 

But for such as are too lazy to do the 
sensible thing, here is a “Hint” worth 
while. Make two synopses of your story, 
and send them in together. One of them as 
short, concise and gripping as possible; so 
that the reader can grasp your plot in a 
twinkling, and the other more fully ei- 
planatory, going more into the detail of 
the story. And then, if the reader is inter¬ 
ested in the plot which he has already 
quickly grasped, he wrill want to read the 
other, from which he (the reader may be 
probably a scenario editor or a director) 
will have to evolve the working scenario. 

Always try and put yourself in the read¬ 
er’s place, and think w-hat you would be in¬ 
clined to do under similar circumstances. 
Wouldn’t a good short, concise, gripping 
synopsis appeal to you more readily than a 
long, formidable, uselessly explanatory 
bunch of closely-written sheets of reading 
matter—if you had to read about fifty 
photoplays a day? Which would have the 
better chance of a sympathetic reading if 
you w r ere in the editorial chair? Well? 
’Nuff saidl 


The Fable of the Milk-Fed Hero 


M ETHINKS ’twas Will Shakespeare 
who said “No pugilist is a hero to 
his sparring partner.” 

Once upon a time a well known film star 
who is' something of an athletic marvel 
engaged a former heavyweight champion 
to play a part in a picture drama. The 
inevitable happened. Soon there appeared 
in the public prints a story about the M. P. 
star inadvertently or otherwise, knocking 
out the former champion while they w r ere 
filming a boxing scene. 

The story created quite a sensation. 
Strong women wept when they read about 
their film hero putting the everlasting ki¬ 
bosh on the husky ex-champion sw^atter of 
the universe. Many extra dimes and jit¬ 
neys were gathered in at various box offices 
because of the desire to see the ath-a-letic 
hero who had administered the sleeping 
potion to the quondam champion. 


Then the true story leaked out as it usu¬ 
ally does. 

Summarized it really occurred thusly, ac¬ 
cording to authentic information. The 
film hero and the erstwhile champion 
swatter were boxing around prior to die 
taking of the film when the hero thought 
he saw a great chance to slip one over and 
thereby win everlasting fame. He started 
a haymaker, as the sport "writers say, but 
the wary old ring general saw it coming. A 
hairy arm shot out as the haymaker ap¬ 
proached and the hero took a nice little 
nap. 

All w r ould have been well had it not been 
for the press agent who got the identity 
of the sleeper confused, either intentionally 
or otherwise; and of course in self defense 
the reg’lar fighter had to spill the beans. 

MORAL: Don’t pick on a big guy just 
because somebody licked him once. 
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STAR OF THE NORTH 

By Frank. Williams 


(synopsis of preceding installments) 

Paul Temple, leading man of a film company making a drama in the Canadian 
woods, has all his finest instincts aroused by June Magregor, daughter of a factor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Temple’s estranged wife, Gertrude, has threatened 
to come up to the camp, but instead becomes star of another photoplay concern 
through “personal interest” of its executive. Jack Baillie; hanasome scamp with 
Temple’s troupe, wins June’s superficial regard. June substitutes for the company’s 
leading woman in a dangerous bit of rapid shooting and the canoe capsizing, Baillie 
saves himself while Paul rescues the girl. Later, Temple soundly thrashes Baillie 
for forcing his caresses upon June. Temple now has June’s admiration, but 
thoughts of his wayward wife prevent him from declaring his love. Baillie steals 
one of Gertrude’s letters to Temple, but his plans for some destructive revelations 
are delayed. Paul is about to explain everything when June is called into the wilds 
on a trip to aid her injured father. At his isolated lodge in the woods June also 
nurses back to life Gertrude Mackay, who had strayed from her film company, 
which had begun work in the north. Gertrude very ungraciously accepts June’s 
hospitality, and is angered when the northern girl unconsciously reveals her love 
for Temple. June is crushed when the actress bluntly states that she is Temple’s 
wife. By her venomous narrative of their life together, Gertrude unwittingly vin¬ 
dicates Paul’s character, restoring June’s faith in him. Two days later Gertrude 
returns to Bergman and the camp of his Stellar Film Company. Interest in Ger¬ 
trude’s safe return is overshadowed by a wave of discontent which spreads through¬ 
out the Stellar camp, owing to the intense cold and a threatened shortage of food. 
Gertrude then quarrels with Bergman, whom she had induced to take the company 
north for a film play which was designed to counteract the success of Temple’s 
northern screen drama. She spurns the owner’s advances and he issues an ulti¬ 
matum; he must know if she intends to abide by her “bargain,” made with him. 
Gertrude flees to the Magregors and induces them to allow her to accompany them 
south, although they are short of food and MagregoPs broken leg is a serious handi¬ 
cap to a rapid journey, by telling them that Bergman turned her out She proffers 
a bag of food hastily gathered by her at the Stellar camp, which is found to be 
practically worthless. Their predicament is serious and Gertrude is exhausted by her 
unwonted efforts to keep up with the party. 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


C AMP GRAPHIC could scarcely 
contain itself that morning. Tom 
Briscoe, rising in his place at break¬ 
fast, had announced that the end 
was in sight, that another week would 
finish the work and conclude this Siberian 
exile. Then for New York! The instant’s 
breathless silence that had greeted the 
words was ended by a roof-lifting yell dur¬ 
ing which Goldie Burke commenced to 
weep into her commeal mush. 

“I could marry that man!” she sobbed, 
almost unbalanced by joy, a fact she ad¬ 
mitted later when taxed with her words. 
“Oh, Lord! to see the Big Light again 
and hear the Big Noise! There’ll be little 
things on wheels to ride in, an’ food to 
eat, an* places to go. Nothing I’ve got 
but my union suits will be in style, but I 


don’t care. They can dress me up like an 
orphan if they’ll only let me see an after¬ 
noon ex try, an’ watch the crowds on Broad¬ 
way after the Saturday matinee. I could 
die happy suffocated with gasoline on 
Fifth Avenoo!” 

This picture proved too touching, and 
fresh tears rolled down to the end of her 
reddened nose. 

Elsie Tanner on her right sympathized 
mechanically, but her soft eyes were dark 
with pain. These had been happy weeks 
for her. Because she was near to Paul, 
thrown into the unavoidable intimacy of 
the camp, she had found his cheery, 
friendly indifference a bittersweet comfort. 
And now it must end. With the break-up 
would come separation, and the starved 
pleasure of starved studio meetings. 
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She wished bitterly that some great bliz¬ 
zard would come and snow them in for¬ 
ever. 

Baillie, seated near a window at one 
of the long tables, greeted the announce¬ 
ment with mingled emotions. From one 
standpoint he could not get back to New 
York soon enough. Realizing his defeat 
here, he wanted matters ended at once, and 
a new hand dealt all round. Yet he 
awaited eagerly June's return. He only 
desired one thing now, to see her face as 
she read the letter from Paul's wife he 
had stolen that day of his confinement to 
the bunkhouse. 

X S time passed his infatuation for June, 
**thwarted of fulfillment, had cooled sud¬ 
denly and completely, as such feelings do. 
He wondered how he could have lost his 
head so over “that ignorant little back- 
woods hick." 

“Lord," he thought sometimes, “if I’d 
ever flashed that on New York, the town 
would have split its sides laughing!” 

Now he only asked revenge, and he 
would call the incident closed. His 
smarting pride and self-esteem demanded 
assuagement; to hurt June in her turn and 
see h^r writhe. And incidentally to rowel 
Temple to the very vitals. His one un¬ 
easiness was that Temple would discover 
the lpss of the letter before he could use 
it. But that was a chance he had to take, 
so thought no more about it. 

But Temple’s mind was on other things 
than rummaging in trunks and mooning 
over his wife’s letters. In fact he never 
thought of Gertrude except in connection 
with the confession he must make when 
June returned. He was too busy. “A 
Wilderness Idyl” was finished, and the 
company was uniting in a final spurt to 
clear up the short stuff Briscoe had laid 
out. Three small companies were at work 
simultaneously, two of them with promis¬ 
ing minor people in the leads—an example 
of Briscoe's methods to inspire loyalty and 
ambition—and the company would return 
with enough snow stuff to vary the regular 
Graphic program for a year. Paul, him¬ 
self, both directed and acted. 

Briscoe’s announcement had startled 
Paul a little. It brought home to him con¬ 
cretely the realization of how little time 
remained for him to settle the great prob¬ 
lem of his life. He and June must under¬ 


stand each other finally before he left the 
north, whether the company moved out on 
the day specified or not. He knew he 
would not go until he had seen her. 

Today her continued absence worried 
him. It was the tenth day since her de¬ 
parture, and she had told him that with 
ordinary luck the journey to rescue her 
father should not take more than seven. 
Crushing down a natural anxiety, Paul had 
managed to lose himself in his work and 
pass that week. Then on the eighth day, 
hearing nothing, he had gone down to 
Fort McLeod to interview the Indians. 

Maria and old Hawkbill, her husband, 
had reassured him: no reason to worry 
yet; with Jim and Missy nothing could 
happen to the factor; though their plans 
should miscarry, yet they could meet any 
emergency that might arise, they knew the 
country and the necessities of winter travel 
too well; still, if they hadn’t come hi three 
or four days, there might be some cause for 
uneasiness. 

This was the third day and Paul was 
anxious. Owing to the fact that the 
weather at Camp Graphic had been uni¬ 
formly good except for a few cloudy days 
and a flurry of snow, he could not imagine 
what had delayed the travelers except an 
accident. He determined to visit the Fort 
again at once. 

Committing a sort of treason, he dis¬ 
missed his company in rnkbafteropon and 
tramped the two miles on snow-shoes with 
steadily increasing apprehension. He 
found the Hudson’s Bay post with paths 
cleared and fires burning, and both In¬ 
dians in the big warm kitchen. At the first 
mention of the matter that had brought 
him, he found a response to his uneasy 
mood. 

“Gone too long,” admitted John Hawk- 
bill, shaking his head. “Afraid now mebbe 
something happen. Big storms there.” 
He indicated the north. 

“But Ju— Miss Magregor took plenty 
of grub.” 

“No grub plenty this country.” 

Temple was greatly disturbed. 

“Well, what can we do? We must do 
something.” 

“If they not come today, start men 
after ’em.” 

Temple thought. 

“Can you go? Have you got a good 
dog team here?” he asked. 
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The other grunted. “Young dogs. Not 
much good.” It would take two days to 
round up trappers to go wdth him, he 
added. 

Paul exclaimed sharply. This would 
not do at all. From that moment he for¬ 
got everything except June’s possible peril. 
He paced the low, smoke-stained kitchen 
for a minute. Then he spoke with new 
decision. 


“We’ve got a dog team at the camp, 
two of them, and good ones,” he said, and 
recalled that the animals would not be 
needed in the remaining pictures. “We’ve 
got a sledge and young Peter to drive 
them. I’m going to start north after Miss 
Magregor and the factor tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. Have you got plenty of grub here?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right. I’ll see how we’re fixed at 
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camp and if we need any we’ll call on 
you.” 

A look of relief passed over the In¬ 
dian’s leathery face. 

“But mebbe they come tonight,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

‘Tve thought of that. We’ll start at 
dawn tomorrow and drive here. If you 
haven’t heard anything—Jim Albert might 
come on ahead, you know—we’ll go right 
on. And we can take on your grub if we 
need it. Have it ready, will you? And 
some extra blankets and a flask of whis¬ 
key.” 

Hawkbill assented. 

T'EMPLE at once returned to camp, his 
* mind haunted by torturing pictures. He 
imagined June starving or hurt, lying 
helpless, perhaps, in some bleak shelter, 
wondering in her pain why he did not 
come. He pictured the little party fight¬ 
ing for their lives with the great gray 
timber wolves, whose weird ululations he 
had heard sometimes at night as a travel¬ 
ing pack swept by in the distance. Such 
things were not unheard-of. Pierre, the 
wood-cutter at camp, had ghastly tales to 
tell of trappers’ clean bones discovered in 
the spring after the snow had gone. 

It was dark when he arrived, and he 
went directly to the “office,” where a light 
told him that Briscoe was at work. The 
director was seated before his cheap table, 
tabulating the results of the day’s work, 
and looked up sharply from under a green 
eyeshade at the other’s entrance. 

“Hullo, Paul!” A moment’s stare. 
“What’s the matter? Seen a ghost?” 

“No.” 

Temple closed the door and probed the 
shadows quickly for a chance visitor. Then 
he told what had transpired that after¬ 
noon and the action he had promised. 

Briscoe listened with more than casual 
interest. He had not forgotten that un¬ 
mentioned visit of his to Fort McLeod 
when he had offered to make June great 
under his direction. Though she had put 
him off then, and had given no definite 
answer since, he still clung to the idea 
tenaciously. At the top of his profession, 
with fame and fortune assured, it was still 
his ambition to cause one supreme star to 
swim into the dramatic firmament, to “dis¬ 
cover” a great artist. 

Whether June was of the requisite cal¬ 


ibre, he did not know, but intuition urged 
him to make the trial, and thereiii lay his 
present interest in Paul’s narrative. 

But one thing made him scowl as the 
§tory went on; that was Temple’s obvious 
love for June. No influence that played 
upon his people annoyed Briscoe as did 
“this love business.” And if he were to 
make anything of June, this fol-de-rol 
must be forgotten. Give him a year in 
which this girl should be his, to do with 
absolutely as he would, and he would abide 
by the public’s decision. But in that year 
there must be no love, no interest outside 
of work and himself. This was his dream 
as Paul told of the relief expedition he 
had promised, and it was characteristic of 
him that while June might be dying by 
inches in the wilderness he was living in 
the glory of his great ambition. 

“What?” he stammered, vaguely, when 
the other ended. “Oh, yes, sure you did 
right to offer the sledge and dogs. Sure! 
Couldn’t in decency do anything else. But 
they’ll have to supply the grub.” He got 
up from the table a thick, square chunk of 
a man, and commenced striding up and 
down the confined space with that intense 
energy that never left him even after a 
twenty-hour day’s work. 

“Of course you’ll go?” he shot out. 

“Yes.” 

“Who’ll you take with you?” 

“Peter, the Indian dog trainer, and 
Welch, one of the trappers.” 

“They figure the Magregors are in a 
tight place?” 

“Yes; something must have happened 
or they would have got back by this time.” 

“H’m!” Briscoe walked up and down, 
and presently his eyes lighted. “Starving 
maybe,” he mused, eagerly, “falling down 
one by one, but fighting on because the 
spark of life won’t die; famished dogs, 
and the old factor lyin’ there communin’ 
with his Presbyterian soul. Great! Great!” 

Paul looked at him murderously. For 
the first time in their long association he 
longed to get his hands on that thick bull 
neck. 

“Gad, I’ll do it!” shouted the director. 
“Gene Perkins and his camera go with 
you. If he gets some good realistic stuff 
we can use it for the punch of a one-reel 
thriller, and whip the rest of it into shape 
before we start home, even if we have to 
stay over another day. Let’s see—what 
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can we have for a story? H’m! H’m! 
. . . By thunder, how’s this for a 

situation!” 

“Everything’s all right. We go then?” 
Paul interrupted him. 

“Yes, yes, go to hell,” snarled the big 
man in the throes of inspiration, and Paul 
hurried out. 

The next morning at dawn they started; 
Peter, Welch, Temple, and Perkins, with 
an eight dog-team. No one except the 
cooks watched them go for Paul had made 
a secret of the journey. At McLeod, Maria 
and John were waiting with the supplies 
packed. They had heard no word since 
the afternoon before; no one had come. 

While the sledge was being loaded they 
discussed routes. Jim Albert had outlined 
to Maria his approximate trail home that 
day of his arrival with news of the factor’s 
injury, but there was no certainty that he 
would follow it exactly now. Even should 
he do so, those going north could not be 
sure of meeting him. The parties might 
camp within half a mile of each other 
and be unaware of the fact unless one 
crossed the other’s trails. On the other 
hand Peter and Welch knew the country 
well and could not go far wrong. 

“All ready?” said Paul at last. “Get 
off that sledge, Perkins.” The languid 
one had taken part neither in the loading 
nor the discussion. He arose with a re¬ 
proachful look. 

“All ready,” returned Welch in his place 
ahead of the dogs. 

Peter cracked his whip and they were off. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

J IM ALBERT knelt beside the inert 
body on the snow and shook it, rolling 
it back and forth. And as he rolled, he 
spoke, repeating the same words over and 
over. 

“Grub ready; we go now; hurry up.” 

It was the black hour before dawn. The 
burdened trees that stood motionless about 
the little clearing were illumined fitfully 
by the camp fire. Above the stars corus¬ 
cated like diamonds through an atmosphere 
that seemed as clear and cold as the inter¬ 
stellar ether itself. By the fire James 
knelt cooking something in a skillet. A 
tin tea pot balanced crazily on two stones 
nearby, and the factor, his face strangely 


livid and expressionless, reclined against 
a tree. 

Steadily Jim rolled the inert body. 

At last there came a faint sound, and he 
ceased, to look down into a pair of glazed 
eyes, open but uncomprehending. 

“Grub ready; we go now; get up.” 

Again the sound. Then the eyes cleared 
gradually and Gertrude tried to move. But 
she lay helpless as if cast in some mould, 
only the heaving of her chest revealing the 
intensity of her effort. 

“Gawd!” she gasped. “Help me, can’t 
you?” 

Obediently Jim Albert loosened the 
sleeping-bag and raised her to a sitting 
posture where she remained a few moments 
panting. The famished dogs, running 
about the circle of firelight, their eyes on 
the hissing skillet, caused spokes of shadow 
to revolve among the trees. With the 
Indian’s help, Gertrude struggled to her 
feet. Her furs were torn and dirty, her 
wasted face dark with grime and exhaus¬ 
tion. Great shadows encircled her heavy 
eyes, and a frowsy strand of discolored 
hair protruded from her parka. 

“Breakfast’s ready.” 

June poured out the re-steepings of last 
night’s tea-leaves, and served the pitiful 
portions of food, after which she carried 
her father’s share to him. 

Gertrude made her way towards the fire 
with stiff, mechanical movements, drag¬ 
ging her feet across the snow. At the smell 
of cooking her eyes gleamed, and she 
whimpered with eagerness as June held out 
her plate. But a sudden savagery leaped 
from her like a darting flame when she 
saw what it contained. 

“You devil!” she snarled, between 
parched lips. “Think I don’t know you’re 
trying to kill me! Because I’m weak. 
. . . The three of you against me! 

June turned away, and neither of the 
others spoke. For three days, numb and 
helpless, they had seen first the rebellion, 
and then die breakdown of Gertrude 
Temple. This was the morning of the 
fourth day, and because of her, they were 
little more than half way to Fort McLeod. 
Unanswered, communing bitterly with 
herself, Gertrude wolfed the food and 
threw the plate to the ground. 

While Jim got the dogs into harness, 
June washed the dishes, rolled up the 
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sleeping things, and packed the sledge. 
Then the two lifted Fleming Magregor 
aboard and turned to Gertrude. She stood 
waiting, supporting herself against a tree 
trunk. 

But nothing was said. J im Albert 
mushed on the dogs and the haggard pro¬ 
cession started. There was no barking or 
leaping against the traces now; the dogs’ 
heads swung low and their bushy tails 
drooped. Their little bells tinkled on with 
stupid gaiety. The Indian did not go 
ahead now, but walked by the gee-pole. 
June plodded behind, and Gertrude fol¬ 
lowed as best she could. 

/^\NCE clear of camp, Jim Albert found 
better going. The day before a Chinook 
had blown from the west causing a surface 
thaw, and the night cold had frozen a 
snow crust that bore the sledge and those 
afoot. They would go faster with this 
help. 

With June hanging to the tail-rope, the 
sledge skidded down a bank to the level, 
snow-covered surface of a frozen stream 
and the dogs stepped out more briskly. 
June looked behind her. Gertrude, walk¬ 
ing mechanically down the treacherous 
incline, slipped and fell. She fell unre¬ 
sistingly like a child that is learning to 
walk. Then after a moment she got up 
again with difficulty and came on. There 
was something uncanny, somnambulistic in 
her progress. She moved with eyes staring 
ahead, arms hanging at her sides, legs 
moving slowly like a machine that is run¬ 
ning down. 

June’s work with the sledge required all 
her strength and attention in the woods, 
but on open stretches such as this she could 
give a little time to Gertrude. Now r she 
returned and thrust a steadying hand under 
the other’s arm. 

But Gertrude flung her off. 

“Let me alone,” she said, thickly. “I 
don’t want your help.” 

“But* we’ll get there so much quicker 
if we go faster,” June explained with 
monotonous patience. Gertrude com¬ 
menced to cry. 

Later when they left the river June 
returned to the sledge, but Gertrude could 
not climb the steep bank, and both she and 
Jim had to help her. 

For an hour she struggled along, her 
face bearing the unmistakable signs of ap¬ 


proaching exhaustion, eyes half closed, 
cheeks drawn, mouth open. 

“Oh, I’m sorry for her,” said the factor, 
who chafed and raged at his forced in¬ 
activity, “but she would come. An* the 
worst is she’s not only killing herself but 
she’s killing us. But for her we’d have 
been home by now.” 

It was the truth and Gertrude seemed 
to realize it. Nothing else could account 
for the incredible fortitude with which she 
forced herself along. And yet there was 
something else, and she revealed it another 
time when June tried to help her. 

“I will get to him,” she had panted, 
with feverishly blazing eyes. “What are 
you helping me for? Where are you taking 
me? You shan't have him, I tell you I” 

Gradually she commenced to fall back. 
At the end of half an hour she was a 
quarter of a mile behind. Jim halted the 
dogs and they all waited. There was 
nothing else to do. They could not turn 
back. Jim’s route, while the shortest, led 
away from the usual winter trails, and 
their chance of encountering a traveler was 
small. To deviate now to some trapper’s 
cabin only to find that he had left for more 
favorable grounds would be taking too 
great a risk. Only one course lay open 
to them—to fight on. 

When Gertrude came up at last they 
waited a few precious minutes longer and 
then started the dogs. Now they entered 
a region across which fire had swept in 
a wave twenty miles wide. Bare, black¬ 
ened tree trunks protruded from the snow 
like bristles in a pneumatic hair-brush. 
There was nothing else, no undergrowth 
or signs of life; it was a country of abso¬ 
lute death where J im Albert knew his daily 
wide circuit in search of game would be 
futile. 

IT had proved futile every other day, ex¬ 
cept for a rabbit or two, for year by year 
the good game country moved farther north, 
and this region was thinning fast. Jim’s 
hope w-as for a chance-found herd of cari¬ 
bou or moose, pawing for moss beneath the 
snow of the muskeg barrens, but the one 
time he had sighted such a herd the animals 
had fled before he could labor within 
range. 

As time passed, the waits for Gert¬ 
rude became more frequent, and longer. 
Through it all she remained mute like 
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“ If you touch that camera, Perkins, by God Pit break you in two ! ” Then came a sound of concern, and 
Gertrude knew that the speaker had bent over her. The next instant she 
looked up into the face of her husband. 


some .tortured animal, struggling forward 
with sharp, panting breaths that sounded 
harsh in the surrounding stillness. Then 
about ten o’clock she fell, and when the 
others set her on her feet, could not walk. 

June and Jim Albert looked at each 


other, startled. This point of collapse had 
been reached every day of the journey 
except the first, and each time at an earlier 
hour, but always in the afternoon. The 
writing in the sky was growing plainer. 
The two half dragged, half carried Gert- 
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rude to the sledge, and carefully shifting 
the factor, crowded her in beside him. 
Then, taking ropes attached one on each 
side, they called on the dogs. The animals 
strained at their double load, and with the 
other two tugging like draft horses at the 
ropes, they went on. 

On level stretches they made good 
progress, but in the rough going of the 
woods, the crust was not strong enough 
to support such weight, and the runners 
broke through first on one side and then 
on the other. Then, as if it had been 
a mired vehicle, the two afoot would 
maneuver to extricate it, sometimes having 
to lift the helpless woman off before they 
could get the sledge upon the crust again. 

IT was cruel work. The dogs, giving 
*the best they knew, steamed and panted. 
June, for all her splendid fitness and 
endurance, only possessed of a woman’s 
strength, felt the slow, leaden lassitude of 
exhaustion stealing over muscles and 
nerves. This thing could not go on for¬ 
ever, she knew. 

Only the Indian remained undaunted, 
able still to match strength and cunning 
against the forces that were gradually 
closing upon them. In this ultimate test 
of fitness to environment he triumphed. 
He was the anchor about which they 
swung. Should he fail or accident come, 
their case would be desperate indeed. 

Now as noon approached, another ele¬ 
ment began to make itself felt. Though 
the warmth of the low-hanging sun was 
feeble, yet it proved sufficient with the 
warm wifid to soften the snow crust, and 
now the sledge broke through continu¬ 
ously, bringing the dogs up with a jerk. 

At last, on one of these occasions the 
final misfortune occurred. The sledge 
careened so suddenly that Gertrude was 
flung heavily half across the factor upon 
his broken leg. His shout of agony brought 
the others and, while he sat with livid 
face, the inert form was lifted off, and 
June and Jim Albert examined the injury. 
The splints had been moved, and the newly 
knitting bone wrenched. How serious the 
damage might be they did not know, but 
it was obvious that this method of travel 
must be abandoned and another devised. 
They had reached the impasse. 

As noon was so near, they made their 
camp and boiled tea, and while they drank 


it, sodden with weariness, they discussed 
the question. 

“Let’s try this, father,” June suggested, 
at last. “Let Jim drive you on two or 
three miles and leave you. I’ll wait here 
with Mrs. Temple till Jim can drive back 
and get her. It will be slow, but—” 

“And ask the dogs to travel nine miles 
to gain three?” asked Magregor, gently. 
“No, June, that won’t save us. With the 
grub we’ve got we might as well stay here 
and face things out.” He shut his eyes 
for a moment, and his. face seemed very 
gray. Though the others had suffered on 
this journey, his torments, both physical 
and mental had been infinitely greater. 

After a few moments of silence his eyes 
opened and he spoke again cheerfully, al¬ 
most gaily. 

“After all, it’s quite simple,” he said. 
“Why didn’t I think of it before? You 
three hurry on down to the fort for help, 
and leave me behind. I’ll make out grand, 

I know.” 

June looked at him quickly, undeceived 
by the lightness with which he offered the 
sacrifice. To leave him now after his 
recent hurt was unthinkable, and the words 
of refusal were on her tongue when Gert¬ 
rude, who had sat huddled on the snow 
like some broken Buddha, raised her 
bleared eyes and spoke. 

“Forget it,” she croaked. “If any¬ 
body’s goin’ to stay, I am. I’m done. I 
can’t take another step, and I won’t!” 
She licked her cracked lips, staring weakly 
from one to another. “God, I’m tired! 

I can’t walk. I can’t, I tell you! What 
do you expect of me anyway?” Two ready 
tears coursed down her cheeks. “That dam 
sledge! I’d sooner die than touch it 
again.” 

“But we oughtn’t to leave you, Mrs. 
Temple,” said June, hopelessly. “We’ll 
get along somehow. We’ll—■” 

The other turned on her. 

“’V^HAT do you talk like that for? You 

™ know you want to leave me. You 
want me to die!” She paused a moment 
and then added with incredible bitterness: 
“You win. Ain’t that enough for you?” 
Dazedly she turned back to the factor. 
“Go on without me, d’ye hear? I’ve 
wrecked this thing like you said I would, 
but nothing could have stopped me from 
coming. I can’t move, and I won’t! And 
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you needn’t argue. I won’t go. I’ve stood 
all I’m goin’ to. Do you hear? All I’m 
gain’ to!” Suddenly she relapsed into her 
Buddha-like attitude, and her eyes closed. 

Magregor did not argue. He merely 
shrugged his resignation, and once more 
Gertrude Temple had her way as she had 
always had it. But quite without a thought 
or word for his uncalled-for chivalry. 

“It’s best,” he said, quietly, “but, Mrs. 
Temple, ye need be in no danger. Men 
will start back for ye within an hour after 
we arrive. We’ll leave all the grub here 
but a mouthful, and if ye bide as I tell ye, 
ye’ll pull through all right.” 

Gertrude made no reply, and Magregor 
commenced to plan, his lips compressed. 

“Jim, see if ye can find some shelter for 
Mrs. Temple. We haven’t time to build 
one. And June, divide the provisions and 
blankets.” 

The Indian wasted no time. Walking 
along the foot of the rocky hill, a spur 
of which they had rounded before the 
halt, he examined the snow-covered slope 
keenly. 

Fifty feet up he found what he sought, 
a natural hollow in the hillside, almost a 
cave. With wood and provisions a trapper 
could have held out there indefinitely in 
actual comfort. Reporting his find, he 
commenced to cut a great supply of dry 
wood, while June transferred the blankets 
and food to the shelter. Finally, they 
haif carried Gertrude there, and shook 
her from her stupor into a state of 
consciousness. 

“CLEEP all you like,” June told her. “If 
^you stay in the sleeping bag and pro¬ 
tect your face, it won’t matter whether 
the fire goes out or not. You have plenty 
of matches to start another. With your 
rifle you needn’t be afraid of anything; 
nothing will harm you. Make your grub 
last two days. The men ought to be here 
on the third. And most of all, stay where 
you are. Don’t go away. The search 
party will come straight here, and if you’re 
here they’ll find you. It’s perfectly simple 
and you’ll be quite all right.” 

Gertrude nodded mechanically. She 
seemed in a stupor. June repeated her 
instructions, and then, after the fire was 
blazing brightly on the floor of the cave, 
she returned with Jim to the sledge. Ten 
minutes later they were off. 


CHAPTER XXV 

ERTRUDE TEMPLE emerged from 
^“*a black stupor to the glow of pleasant 
hallucination. She seemed to be in her 
New York apartment, that place of luxury, 
safety, and laziness. Still, she wondered 
why Yvonne hadn’t closed the windows and 
turned on the heat; the northwest winds 
sweeping across the Hudson made her 
bedroom very cold, she thought. And she 
felt strangely weak and hungry—quite 
certain she was going to be ill. 

She opened her sticky eyes with difficulty 
and the vision vanished as a pale yellow 
sun blinded her. She looked up to see the 
overhang of the little cave where she lay, 
and after a dazed moment the whole 
ghastly truth rushed back. And in the 
gradual realization came overwhelming 
despair. Tears of misery rose to her eyes. 
What would become of her? What, oh 
what had she-done to earn this? 

Her feelings of cold and hunger in¬ 
creased until dominant instincts in her 
urged sharply to self-preservation, and she 
fought her way up to a sitting posture 
despite the agony of her stiffened muscles. 
As she searched for matches she remem¬ 
bered that the sun had been in its present 
position when she saw it last. She must 
have slept the clock around. 

With infinite difficulty and pain she 
broke a few twigs and started a fire, adding 
larger and larger wood as it grew. The 
heat striking her shrivelled, grimy hands 
made her shiver gratefully. She found she 
was thirsty and filled a saucepan with clean 
snow to melt. 

Everything was near at hand, and 
Gertrude did not walk. She hitched about 
her narrow domain, or crawled on all fours, 
looking with her tattered furs and be¬ 
draggled, unkempt hair, like some creature 
half human, half animal—a survivor of 
the Cave People. 

With trembling eagerness she opened the 
caribou-skin grub sack at her side. Her’s 
was not the sharp-toothed hunger of health 
nor yet the pain of fasting. It was the 
continuous, gnawing torment of semi¬ 
starvation, the mortal anguish of dying 
tissues. 

She was traveling the way of death and 
she knew it, and the sight of the handful 
of provisions which June’s bounty had 
provided for her, filled her with a sudden, 
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terrified panic. Wild-eyed, she sat 
trembling. Was she doomed to starve here 
by inches? God! that couldn’t come to 
her. No, no! The thing was preposter¬ 
ous; it didn’t happen to people of her 
class. Some poor Indian or trapper, per¬ 
haps, but not Gertrude Temple, known up 
and down Broadway, star of “A Magde- 
lene of the Snows.” 

But no! Not star of that, any more, or 
of anything. Only a fallen star whirling 
dizzily through space to an obscure end. 

S HE vaguely recalled that she must stay 
here three days, so divided her provisions 
into three equal parts. Then she laughed 
crazily at the sight. What rot to cook 
three times what was not even one meal. 
She swept them all together again. 

Jim Albert had laid the few stones for 
the fireplace, and now the saucepan was 
full of tepid water from the melting snow. 
Gertrude drank some, set some aside for 
mixing with the flour, and put the rest 
back to heat for tea. She managed to 
balance the frying pan upon two stones 
in the midst of the flames. 

Twenty minutes later appetizing odors 
filled the air, and she sat trembling with 
eagerness, her eyes a-glitter, scarcely able 
to restrain herself. When the food was 
still underdone, she could wait no longer, 
but feverishly helped herself, making a 
feeble attempt to take only the allotted 
third. But she was on the flood tide of 
the irresistible instinct to live, and failed. 
Never before had she known the necessity 
for iron control, and it was scarcely to be 
expected that she could summon it now. 

When she had finished half the food 
was gone, and she had awakened such a 
craving for more as almost conquered her. 
But what she was impotent to do herself, 
sudden panic for the future accomplished. 
She put the remaining food away but con¬ 
tinued to drink great quantities of scalding 
tea. Its warmth and the feeling of nourish¬ 
ment she experienced, made her drowsy, 
and throwing fresh wood on the fire, she 
crawled back into her sleeping bag. She 
fell at once into a sodden, animal 
oblivion. 

When she awoke next it was night and 
she was aching from head to foot. There 
were no stars in the sky, and the air was 
damp, penetrating. A few' embers of the 
fire still glowed red, and she w^as raising 


herself painfully to throw on more wood 
when a sudden roaring blackness enveloped 
her, and she seemed to be sinking, whirling 
through a vast abyss, dizzy and powerless. 
Then at the extreme moment things cleared 
again, and she found herself prone, panting 
fast, one hand against her breast. What 
this was she did not know, but it brought 
fresh terror. 

Then, as she lay there, the night seemed 
to become strangely alive. Intermittent 
gusts of w’ind roaring through the trees 
seemed the hoarse respiration of the forest. 
There were strange snappings and scut- 
tlings as of creatures running across fallen 
leaves. The oppressive terror of great 
spaces, alien and predatory, weighed 
dowm upon her with that mystery which, 
from time immemorial, has evoked in 
primitive minds, legends and gods and 
demons. 

She lay stark awake, cold with the 
sentience of her awful aloneness. And out 
of her terror she created anew that refuge 
which her primordial ancestors created in 
their first terror-haunted aloneness—God. 
But so afraid was she for Self, that God 
brought little comfort now, though she 
clamored wildly. 

Then, upon her straining ears struck a 
sound, a long-draw-n, bell-like sound that 
cleft the darkness like a blade and died 
away in the distance. It rose again, longer 
and more sustained, and louder, and the 
woman lay frozen, her heart scarcely beat¬ 
ing. She had heard that voice of the 
traveling pack before at Stellar Camp, and 
had cherished the memory of it as a color¬ 
ful bit of her adventures. But now T its 
altered significance! 

Was this to be the end, this inconceivable 
horror ? Had she been chosen, as she knew 
some were chosen, to experience the awful 
fates of life—as some men fell into boiling 
vats and others were dragged down in 
tropical rivers by unseen horrors below? 
“God! save me from this!” she panted. 

r T*HEN she remembered that fire would 
A keep off wild beasts, and sat up again, 
groping for the wood. But with her hand 
upon a stick, she hesitated. If they passed 
close unsuspecting, and should see her 
fire, wdiat then? Her loaded gun w r as no 
comfort to her. She had fired plenty of 
cartridges from a little revolver before a 
camera, but this would mean shooting to 
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kill, to save her own life, and she could 
not do that. 

The howling of the pack grew nearer 
and louder, rose and fell as the great 
shaggy brutes running low and tirelessly, 
coursed on. Then when it seemed that 
the next moment must bring them to the 
mouth of the cave itself, she snatched up 
the rifle and held it awkwardly ready. But 
the fearful music passed beyond her and 
gradually diminished in the distance. She 
sank down dripping with perspiration, 
every nerve jangling like a plucked wire. 

Then came a convulsive ague of reaction 
and cold, and she knew that she must have 
fire. But her palsy was such that at first 
the sticks flew out of her hand as she 
grasped them. At last the embers blazed, 
and she huddled gratefully in the circle 
of heat. And with comfort came a false 
sense of strength and a determination 
never again to go through what she had 
just endured. Her brain, seared with ter¬ 
ror, shrank utterly from the thought of 
another night here. 

Reason pleaded with her for a brief 
moment. She remembered June’s warning 
not to leave this shelter, and her assurance 
that the rescue party would arrive on the 
third day, without fail. But the very fact 
that June had said this was reason enough 
for distrust, for suffering had distorted 
truth until now she believed that June had 
lured her on this disastrous journey only 
to leave her to die. And now she cun¬ 
ningly determined to defeat that plan. 

A CTING as always on impulse and 
**spurred by terror, she justified her 
course with sophistry. If the rescuers 
really were coming she would meet them; 
if not, she would be moving, fighting to the 
last, not dying like some chained animal. 
With hands that trembled she began to 
gather things together, ready to pack at the 
first glimmer of dawn. She had a watch, 
a dainty jewelled thing suspended by a 
platinum chain about her neck, but it had 
stopped three days ago and she had never 
wound it. Now she sat and watched w r hat 
she supposed to be the east. 

The gray light came at last from the 
opposite direction and when she caught 
the reflection of it, she immediately com¬ 
pleted her preparations. “I must save the 
food,” she told herself, and ate only a 
mouthful or two. The remainder she put 


into the bag with some of the utensils. 
The others, no longer of use, she dis¬ 
carded to lighten weight. Then she 
strapped on her snow-shoes, and with the 
loaded rifle in one hand and the pack over 
her shoulder, started. 

CHE was possessed by the satisfaction 
^that comes of acting on one’s own deci¬ 
sions for one’s own good. She found the 
noon camp of two days before, and the 
plainly discernible trail the Magregors had 
taken south. This she followed, surprised 
at the ease with which she walked, for her 
long period of inaction had rested her 
greatly. Her only annoyance was that 
limbs and will sometimes failed to co¬ 
ordinate ; she had a constant tendency to 
continue along straight lines rather than 
follow the curves of the trail. 

She had maintained her dogged, regular 
progress about two hours when it com¬ 
menced to snow. There was no wind now 
and the big flakes descended gently, kindly. 
Gertrude did not mind the snow. It made 
things warmer and cosier. Then she com¬ 
menced to realize that the trail was grow¬ 
ing dimmer before her. At best slight, 
because of the hard crust that had borned 
sledge and snow-shoes easily, now there 
came yards together where it was in¬ 
visible. 

The full import of this fact suddenly 
flashed upon her, and she halted transfixed 
by a new panic. Instinctively she faced 
back. Perhaps she could regain the cave. 
It seemed the warmest, safest place in the 
world now. Oh, why had she ever left it! 
But the back trail was gone even as she 
debated. She stood still fighting that 
breaking down of all barriers that would 
mean madness. Then she faced forward 
again. She could see the trail for a little 
distance before her. Hope lay that way, 
and clinging to hope, she went on. 

Now she walked bent forward, her 
bloodshot eyes straining to follow the least 
mark, her rifle barrel tracing a wavering 
line behind her in the new snow fluff. 
Sometimes she stumbled as her snow-shoes 
clogged. At last there came a moment 
when she could find no sign of the trail. 
Ahead she saw a long crack where a mass 
of snow falling from some tree had split 
the crust. Again hope surged up in her 
warm and new, and with a little gasp of 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Food for Thought 

T EACHER: “Johnnie, what cereals are 
grown in Illinois ?” 

Johnnie: “Why, serials don’t grow! Dey 
have t* be took, same’s any other pitcher!” 
Miss Flossie Keeley, Rockford, III. 

He Wai Layin\ Anyway 

SCENE in “The Great Divide” showed 
House Peters sleeping on a bed of straw. 
Three-year-old Ellen was from the country 
and of a practical turn of mind. After study¬ 
ing the picture intently for a moment she 
turned to her father and asked: 

“Is he takin’ the hen’s place, papa?” 

H. Schutte, Erie, Pa. 

We Agree 

A S a sub-title, the single word, “Self-Con¬ 
trol,” was flashed upon the sheet. A lit¬ 
tle boy of about five years turned to his 
sister, a youngster of seven, and inquired: 
“What does that mean, Mamie?” 
“Self-control’s when you have mosquito 
bites on your legs and don’t scratch 'em, 
when there's company,” replied Martha. 

M. Zander, Los Angeles, Cal. 

No Wonder 

N EAR little Clare’s home there lived sev¬ 
eral families named Davis. One evening 
at the movies there appeared upon the screen 
a street in which one of the buildings bore a 
large sign: “Davis Manufacturing Co.” 

“Now I know where all the Davises come 
from!” exclaimed Clare. 

Catherine Burke, Syracuse, N. Y. 


War Picture* Unique 

B EFORE Pat went to France to fight in the 
trenches he had been a regular movie-goer 
in Dublin. When he was wounded by the 
bursting of a German shell he was brought 
to the main hospital in Paris, where experts 
took a number of x-ray photographs of the 
wounds in his chest and stomach. 

The first rational words that Pat spoke to 
the nurse, after recovering from the delirium 
which followed his operations, were these: 

“Where be they goin' to show thim movin' 
pichers they took av me insides?” 

Catherine L. Nichols, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

• 

Descending from the Show 

L ITTLE Ella had been to the movies but 
a very few times. On the last occasion a 
travelogue film was run as the final feature on 
the bill. The pictures were still taking the 
audience down the winding Peruvian railroad 
when Ella's mother rose to leave the theater. 
The little tot looked up in great surprise. 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried, “are you goin* to 
det off here?” 

L. E. Zorn, White Plains, N. Y. 

A Strong Breath 

OROTHY, aged three, had been breath¬ 
lessly watching the terrible villain. When 
he reached a railroad bridge she turned to her 
mother and asked: 

“Oh, muwer, what's he going to do now?” 
“He's going to blow up that bridge.” 

“But muwer,” came back the small inquir¬ 
ing voice, “How can he get enough breff?” 

Miss E. M. Boyd, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LILLIAN WALKER’S DEEP TRAGEDIES 

THE SUN-HAIRED COMEDIENNE BELIEVES 
THAT SOME PERVERSE JINN DUG HER 
DIMPLES AS MERE WELLS OF TORMENT 

By Jack Shaw 


B eneath Lilli¬ 
an Walker’s sun¬ 
ny exterior, con¬ 
cealed within her 
jolly little rotund figure, 
and disguised by two 
wonderful, omnipresent 
dimples, lurks a Grim 
Tragedy. No one who 
has seen her laughing 
personality portrayed 
in several scores of Vita- 
graph photoplays, will 
believe this. Least of 
all, perhaps, will Miss 
Walker willingly admit 
the fact herself. But 
truth is mighty and will 
prevail, and one ter¬ 
rifically hot day—one of 
those days when the cor¬ 
porate being seems to 
melt away in floods of 
perspiration and reveal 
the true, subliminal self 
—she sat in a corner of 
the property room and 
gossiped about work and 
play, and the Grim 
Tragedy stalked forth: 

Lillian Walker wants 
to do serious parts. 

Imagine a round little 
girl, crowned with sun¬ 
shiny, blonde lntir, the 
hair surmounted by a 
dome shaped little hat 
with a funny little flat 
narrow brim, and her 
round little face punctu¬ 
ated on each side with a 
dimple that fairly shouts 
with jov—not one of 
those fadeaway dimples 
of the“Now-you-see-me- 
and-now-you-don’t” sort, 
but definite and perma¬ 
nent inverted cones of 
laughter — imagine this 



girl with an ambition to 
be an emotional actress. 
If you can’t, try to im¬ 
agine David Warfield 
as Cyrano, Mrs. Fiske 
as a premiere ballerino, 
Vernon Castle as Shy- 
lock. . . . 

“Just because I like 
to be jolly, and have 
dimples, they insist that 
I shall play mostly com¬ 
edies. But I have a lot 
of serious thoughts,” and 
she smote her bosom 
with a fist that was ridic¬ 
ulously inadequate for 
smiting purposes, “and 
I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t have a chance 
to express them.” 

It is often that way. 

Frederick the Great, 
it is said, was much more 
interested in flute-play¬ 
ing than German feder¬ 
ation, and Nero was a 
far better violinist than 
emperor; yet fate de¬ 
creed that Frederick 
should be an empire 
builder, Nero a mon¬ 
arch, and Lillian Walk¬ 
er a charming comedi¬ 
enne. 

So the world wags on. 

While this Grim 'Trag¬ 
edy constantly lurks in 
the background of Miss 
Walker’s sunny life, she 
does not permit it to de¬ 
press her, and she goes 
on merrily, day after 
day, creating characters 
to please rather than 
thrill. Sometimes she 
has differences of opin¬ 
ion with the directors, 
and then they have a 
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Imagine this girl with 
an ambition to be an 
emotional actress! . . . 
“But I have a lot of 
serious thoughts* ” she 
says. 
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little sit-down talk about it, during which 
she cries a little, in her dimpled way, and 
either gets her own way or not, as the case 
may be, emerging equally contented in 
either event. 

She has been with the Vitagraph com¬ 
pany ever since the time when the concern 
had only eight players in its stock company, 
graduating to pictures from vaudeville. 
She has played everything from girls of 
fourteen to grandmothers, but mostly lively 
and adventurous heroines. These she likes 
best, as they give her outdoor work, such 
as in “Love, Luck, and Gasoline.” She has 
aviated and has won swimming races 
against men. She drives her own gasoline 
coupe, and in general truly enjoys the sort 
of thing she is seen doing in the Miss 
Tomboy series. 

But the picture she looks back upon with 


most satisfaction is “The Little Dolls’ 
Dressmaker,” because it was serious—at 
least by comparison with most of her other 
films. 

While she was telling about these things 
some one called her, and she bounced 
away and back again in an instant with an 
oblong parcel. 

“I’ve got the most beautiful present,” 
she caroled, as she attacked the string im¬ 
patiently. 

“How can you tell?” 

“He said he’d send it,” she replied, with 
an extra display of dimples, and trium¬ 
phantly produced a pretty white and red, 
silk and wool sweater. 

Grim Tragedy was forgotten. 

The interview was automatically ended, 
coming to an untimely finish from malnu¬ 
trition. 


“Serena!” 

TT HAT’S the picture—“Serena!” I am mad about it! Isn’t it wonderful? 

* What? You’re laughing. The picture is wretched, you say? For my 
part, I should never tire of looking at it. Oh, don’t ask me how many times 
I’ve see it! It flickers—it’s old—it was one of the first silly little films, a 
joke of picturedom’s infant years? Oh, why are you always looking for imper¬ 
fections? Yes—yes! I know the celluloid is cracked, and that the light was 
foggy, and that there’s no story at all, but I’m not hunting for its mechanical 
failures. I am looking at . . . Serena. Morning is breaking in her eyes. 

That darkness on her lips was the red of life, not rouge. How marvellously her 
cheek rounds, like the breast of an August peach or the sphere of an October 
apple! Her body is the embodiment of sweet belief—look at her, rushing 
toward us like everything young in the world! Her kiss . . . her kiss 

was sacred, then. See . . . Or, you see. My eyes are closed, and I am 
seeing much more than you. Oh, please run it just once more—won’t you? 
Please! What / I’ve seen the show and I must move on? Your fine ladies 
are shrinking from me? Let them shrink! I—oh well, I’ll go. You don’t 
need to call your officer, you he-quail! What am I drunk on now? Nothing 
but memories. Six years may spell eternity to a woman. I ... I was 
Serena. 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 


Number III —Complete in this issue. For explanation see opposite page. 


FIND TITLES IN THIS LIST 


B Y Pair Means or Foul 
Tha Country Chairman 
The Cub 
Copper 

The Family Bible 
The Greater Courage 
From Italy’s Shores 
Double Trouble 
Life’s Pitfalls 
The Glory of Youth 
The Voice In the Fog 
Body and Soul 
The Mayor’s Decision 
Let Kitty Do It 
Fatty and Broadway Stars 
The Comet 
; The Cheat 

When the Light Came in 
Heart of Blue Ridge 
The Miracle of Life 
The Buzzard’s Shadow 
The Lily and the Rose 
Vengeance of the Wild 
The Primrose Path 
The Soul of Broadway 
Lakeside Topics 
A Daughter of the Sea 
The Alster Case 
A Woman’a Conquest 
Sins of Society 
Sealed Orders 
One Million Dollars 
Armstrong’s Wife 
The Mill on the Floss 
The Widow's Secret 
Carmen 
My Madonna 
A Night in the Show 
A Gentleman of the West 
Zaza 

Mary’s Lamb 

The Galley Slave 

The Spender 

Damaged Goods 

A Poor Relation 

The Gray Mask 

The Approach 

Still Waters 

The Chorus Lady 

Victory of Virtue 

Esmeralda 

His New Job 

Cross Currents 

His Night Out 

The Tramp 

Seven Sisters 

The Unknown 

Fighting for France 

The Destroying Angel 

The Golden Claw 

Crooked to the End 

The Best of Enemies 

The Girl and the Special 

Stolen Magic 

The Broken Law 

Divorce 

The Supreme Test 


Matrimony 
Farewell 
The White Scar 
The Bondwoman 
Her Reckoning 
Black Birds 
The Old Homestead 
The Labyrinth 

The Mummy and the Humming¬ 
bird 

> The Cowardly Way 
f Where the Road Divided 
In the Heart of the Hills 
A Fireside Realization 
A Man and His Mate 
A Ride for a Bride 
A Rural Romance 
As a Man Thinketh 
Broncho Billy and the Land 
Bubbling Water 
Man to Man 
Comrades 
Daylight 

The End of the Run 
Crossed Wires 
The Face at the Window 
The Stay at Homes 
From the Shadows 
Getting Acquainted 
' Girl at the Curtain 

The Good Old Summertime 
Lights and Shadows 
' Hearts United 
In Double Harness 
His Long Lost Friend 
His Return 
Home. Sweet Home 
The End of the Run 
In the Midst of the Wilds 
In the Cow Country 
Matty’s Decision 
Shadows and Sunshine 
Man to Man 
In the Firelight 
In the Midst of the Wilds 
The Law at Silver Camp 
The Man Outside 
The Stagecoach Guard 
The Comeback 
The New Baby 
In the Open 
The Creator of Hunger 
The Eagle 
The Friend 
The Only Child 
Under Her Wing 
When East Meets West 
In the Northern Woods 
The Man Who Came Back 
A Natural Man 
On the Border 
The Open Door 
Out Again and in Again 
In the Sunset Country 
Over Secret Wires 
Pierre of the Plains 
Recreation—Yosemite a: 


Shadows and Sunshine 
Shore Acres 

The Still on Sunset Mountain 
Their One Love 
In the Sunlight 
The Beast 

The Girl of the Night 
The Light in the Window 
In the Valley 
The "Round-Up” 

The Man from the West 

The Man In the Chair 

The Other Man 

The Tie That Binds 

Applied Romance 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine 

The Turning of the Road 

An Unseen Enemy 

The Valley of the Shadow 

When Reuben Came to Town 

Where Love Dwells 

Where the Road Divided 

The Wild Wooly West 

The Great Lone Land 

The Girl from the East 

On the Night Stage 

The Girl of the Golden West 

The Straight Road 

A Yankee from the West 

Your Baby and Mine 

A Romance of Old California. 

The Eagle’s Mate 
After the Storm 
All Mixed Up 
And He Came Back 
At the Transfer Corner 
The Awakening Hour 
The Baby 
Back to Broadway 
Back to the Farm 
Back to the Primitive 
Behind the Screen 
The Better Way 
Between One and Two 
Billie’s Baby 
Billy’s Love Making 
The Bond of Ix>ve 
Both Sides of Life 
Broncho Billy and the Settler’s 
Daughter 

The Busy Bell Boy 

By a Strange Road 

Cactus Jake, Heat Breaker 

Broncho Billy’s True Dove 

A Fajse Shadow 

Con, the Car Conductor 

Dawn 

The Girl at His Side 

The Hand That Rocks the Cradle 

A Cowboy Pastime 

Her Husband 

The Hills of Peace 

His Guiding Spirit 

The Hour and the Man 

In the Glare of the Lights 

His Soul Mate 

In the Sunset Country 

It Happened while He Fished 


(List Continued on Second Page Following) 


HERE ARE THE FEBRUARY WINNERS 


CONTEST NO. 1 

First Prise, $10.00, John T. Marshall, R. F. 
D. 3, Trenton, N. J. 

Second Prise, $8.00, William H. Campbell, 
Barnesville, Ohio. 

Third Prise, $3.00, Walter Kaplie, 2400 
Custom Ave., Fordham, N. Y. 

Fourth Prise, $2.00, Miss M. Munkholm, 
2204 Priscilla St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Ten One-Dollar Prizes to—Mrs. Clarence 
Kyle, 203 N. Washington St., Athens, Ohio; 
Matt. Saylor, London, Ky.; Miss Elva Peck- 
ham, 821 Albany St.. Utica, N. Y.; James A. 
Miles, 2330 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Indi¬ 
ana; Mrs. J. A. Reed. R. F. D. 1, Sinking 


Springs, Pa.; Mabel Frltts. R. F. D. 11, Dallas, 
Texas; Elizabeth Kelly, 687 Seventeenth Ave.. 
Seattle, Wash.; W. R. Nelson, 328 E. Commer¬ 
cial St., Springfield, Mo.; Leo C. Jones. 71 Pub¬ 
lic Square. Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Mrs. M. F. 
Hauchin, Metropolis, Illinois. 

THE CORRECT FEBRUARY TITLES 

1. “The Million Dollar Mystery.” 

2. "Soldiers of Misfortune.” 

3. “Over Night.” 

4. “The Edge of Night.” 

5. “The Turning of the Road.” 

6. “On Dangerous Paths.” 

7. “The Little Blonde In Black.” 

8 . “The Last House.” 
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FOURTEEN CASH PRIZES 


F OR the correct or nearest correct answers to these pictures. The aw’ards are cash, without any string 
whatever to them. This is the third of a series of novel feature contests to interest and benefit 
our readers at absolutely no cost to them—the Photoplay Magazine way. The awards are all for this 
month's contest. 


1st Prize, $10.00. 

2nd Prize, $5.00. 

3rd Prize, $3.00. 

4th Prize, $2.00. 

Ten Prizes, $1.00 each. 

Each scene represents the 
name of a popular photoplay 
which will be found in the list 
on the opposite page and the 
page following. These illustra¬ 
tions are not of scenes from the 
plays, but are of the titles. In 
the case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded to the senders 
of the answers Involved. 





























PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 

(See preceding page for explanation.) 


LIST OF TITLES CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE PRECEDING 


T 1S Wrong Prescription 
A Woman of Nerve 
The Witching Hour 
The Kid's Nap 
Man from the Bast 
Real Thins in Cowboys 
His Wife 

She Married for Love 
The Man in the Chair 
The Stage-Coach Driver and the 
Girl 

Their Interest In Common 
The Wilderness Mail 
When Wide Sleeps 
What a Blind Man Saw 
The Watertank Plot 
Volunteer Fireman 
Venomous Tongues 
The Usual Way » 

An Unknown Monster 

The Typhoon 

The Torrent 

Three of a Kind 

The Prodigal Husband 

The Lure of the Sawdust 

The Highbinders 

The Face on the Celling 

The Butterfly Bug 

The Test of a Man 

Target of Destiny 

Sympathy Sal 

Strathmore 

The Squaw 

The Skinflint 

The Second Shot 

The Scales of Justice 

The Ruse 

A Rival Pitcher 

The Wrong Birds 

The Woman Hater 

Wished on Mabel 

When We Were Twenty-One 

The Wharf Rats 

Wasted Years 

Voices in the Dark 

The Vengeance of Gold 

Uriel Acosta 

An Unexpected Romance 

Two Up a Tree 

Tony the Wop 

Three Musketeers 

The Primitive Call 

The Lure of the Mask 

The Hidden Trail 

The Face Most Fair 

The Butterfly 

Tess of the Storm Country 

The Tardy Cannon Ball 

The Swinging Doors 

The Stranglers’ Chord 

A Sprig of Shamrock 

Six Months to Live 

The Second Beginning 

The Saving Grace 

Wrong All Around 

The Woman .from Warrens 

The Wireless Voice 

When War Threatened 

West Wind 

The Upward Way 

Under Two Flags 

Two Orphans 

Tony 

The Three Gamblers 

The Pride of the Force 

The Lucky Shot 

The Hidden Message 

The $50,000 Jewel Theft 

The Burned Hand 

The Terror of the Mountains 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 

Sweet Land of Liberty 
The Stranger 
The Spook Raisers 
The Sisters 
Sea Wolf 
The Saving Flame 
A Run for His Money 
Ring Around Rosey 
The Wrong Address 
Woman Behind the Man 
Winsome but Wise 
When Villains Meet 


We Should Worry for Auntie 

Was She Right in Forgiving? 

Vivisectionist 

Vendetta in a Hospital 

Up in the Air 

Under the Table 

Two Little Vagabonds 

The Toll of Youth 

Three Brothers 

The Power of the Angelus 

The Love Thief 

The Hidden City 

The Exposure 

The Burled Treasure 

The Tenor 

The Tango Flat 

Sweet and Low 

The Stranger in the Valley 

The Spoilers 

Sis 

Sealing 

Saved by Telephone 
The Runaway Wife 
Ring and the Man 
Won in a Closet 
The Winning Wash 
When Thieves Fall Out 
The Wells of Paradise 
Was She a Vampire? 

Up in a Balloon 
Under the Fiddler's Elm 
The Vision in the Window 
Vendetta 

Two Little Rangers 
The Toll of the Sea 
Thou Shalt Not Lie 
The Political Feud 
The Lost Treasure 
The Heart of Cerise 
The Eleventh Dimension 
The Broken Toy 
The Ten O'clock Boat 
The Tango Craze 
Susie's Suitors 
Stranger in Camp 
A Spoiled Life 
Sins of the Father 
Sealed Orders 
Saved by Her Horse 
The Runaway Freight 
The Right to Live 
The World Upstairs 
Wolves of the Underworld 
The Winning of Denise 
Then They Were Co-Eds 
Welcome to Bohemia 
Was It Her Duty? 

The Virginian 

A Varied Secret 

Two Hungry Tramps 

To the Death 

Up from the Depths 

Linder Suspicion 

Those Love Pangs 

The Poet of the Peaks 

The Lost Receipt 

The Healers 

The Elephant Circus 

The Broken Lullaby 

Ten Nights In a Bar-Room 

Tangled Threads 

Susie’s New Shoes 

The Strange Disappearance 

The Spirit and the Clay 

Simp and the Sophomores 

The Sea Ghost 

Satan McAllister's Heir 

The Runaway Boxcar 

Right Off the Reel 

The World’s Oldest Living Things 

The Wol.f 

The Winning Hand 
When the Wheels of Justlcs 
Clogged 

Weighed in the Balance 
The War of the Wild 
The Village Smithy 
Vanity Fair 
Unwinding It 
Under Southern Skies 
The Two-Cent Mystery 
To Redeem an Oath 
Acquitted 


Those Happy Days 

The Plumber 

The Lonesome Heart 

The Headliners 

The Eagle 

The Broken Barrier 

Temper 

Tangled Tangoists 
The Surrender 

Straight and Narrow Path 

The Spirit of Giving 

Silver Loving Cup 

The Sea Brat 

Santa Clans 

The Runaway Freight 

World’s Fair at San Francises 

The Wolf's Prey 

Winning Back 

Then the Tide Cam* 

The Wedding Present 

The War o’ Dreams 

Village School Days 

__ Bad Man and Others 

Nearly & Lady 

Across the Way 

Above the Abyss 

A Marriage or Convenience 

At the Edge of Things 

A Red Man’s Heart 

The Million Dollar Mystery 

At the End of a Perfect Day 

The Night 

Ben-Hur 

The Edge of Night 

Booming Trixie 

Into the Dark 

Caught in the Act 

When the Light Came In 

The Colleen Bawn 

Daughter of Kings 

The Coward 

A Disciple of Plato 

Marriage of Kitty 

The Face at the Window 

Call of Yesterday 

The Fixer 

The City 

Getting Rid of Algy 

The Gold in the Crock 

Commanding Officer 

Her Birthday Present 

Madame Butterfly 

His Last Fight 

Guarding Old Glory 

In Search of the Castaways 

Second in Command 

The Kangaroo 

Brother Officers 

King and the Man 

Stonewall Jackson’s Way 

Love. Snow and Ice 

A Spy for a Day 

The Missing Man 

The Spy 

Morning Paper 

After the Storm 

Old Curiosity Shop 

In the Valley 

Perils of Pauline 

Into the Foothills 

A Bag of Gold 

In the Hills Beyond 

Adam's Ancestors 

In the Southern Hills 

Against Heavy Odds 

An Idyll of the Hills 

In the Heart of the Hills 

An American Clttsen 

A Relic of Old Japan 

Ben Bolt 

In the Open 

In the Twilight 

Beppo 

The Bondwoman 
The City of Darkness 
Caught with the Goods 
A Peach and & Pair 
A False Beauty 
The Comet 

The Daughters of Men 
A Girl and Two Boys 
Faces In the Night 
Fleur de Lys 
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T HIS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of Photoplay Magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are eager to serve you. but 
don’t ask foolish questions : don’t ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. Write on 
one side of your paper only ; put your name and 
address on each page ; always sign your name, but 
give a title for use in the magazine. Your 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
as possible. Don’t send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
questions. Address your letters to “Questions 
and Answers. Photoplay Magazine, Chicago.” 
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II. S., Boise, Ida. —‘‘Does the hero choose his 
heroine, or the heroine her hero, or are both 
chosen by the director?” The hero and the 
heroine ought to do their own choosing, to make 
this story fit the film sentiment, but they are al¬ 
ways ruled by the invisible destiny that controls 
the studio. There ought to be a film some time, 
entitled “Sold Down the River, or They Stole His 
Leading Lady.” We are unable to supply any 
number of Photoplay having an interview with 
Chester Barnett. 

E. W. B. r New York City. —Irving Cummings 
was born in N*ew York City and played on the 
stage in numerous productions prior to joining the 
American films. He appeared in some of the com¬ 
panies which played ‘"The Man of the Hour” and 
“The Great Divide” in the “legitimate.” Probably 
his best known work is in “The Diamond from 
the Sky.” Valeska Suratt is about five feet seven 
inches in height. Fannie Ward of the Lasky films 
is the Fannie Ward of the stage, who played so 
successfully in “Madam President,” and in numer¬ 
ous other hits in New York and London. She was 
born In St. Louis in 1875 and made her debut In 
New York City in 18 90. 

J. R. B., Detroit. —Yale Boss, for five or six 
vears Edison’s boy actor, has returned to school 
for the present and is not playing with any com¬ 
pany. He is living in New York city, however, 
and may be addressed at his home, 2675 Decatur 
Avenue, where he requests that all mail for him 
be sent. He was born in Utica, Oct. 18, 1899. 


S. E. B., Syracuse, N. Y. —Crane Wilbur is 
with Horsley in Los Angeles, and you should see 
his pictures wherever the Mutual movies are 
shown. “I have no favorite among the actresses; 
there are so many heart-breakers—but what chance 
will a man have after the Beauty and Brains Con¬ 
test adds eleven more to the list?” 


L. J.. Beverly, Mass., and M. L. J.. Fond Dtt 
Lac, W t is. —Crane Wilbur Is at the Horsley studio 
and you might write him there. In “Madame 
Butterfly.” Famous Players probably thought that 
Cho-Cho-San’s death in a pool would please play¬ 
goers better than the hara-kari of the stage. 
Superficially the film ending is more in keeping 
with her gentle character, but the hara-kari death 
is more nearly in sympathy with her resolute idea 
of duty as expressed in the story, for you must 
remember she is Japanese and schooled in their 
ideals. 


E. M., Rock Island. 111 .—Pauline Frederick 
plays in “The Eternal City,” “Zaza,” “Bella 
Donna,” “Sold,” “Lydia Gilmore,” and “The 
Spider,” all for Famous Players. “Polly Fred¬ 
erick” was the title of an interview with her in 
the October issue (copies of which we are still able 
to Bupply), and if you have the February, 1915, 
number you will find some interesting pictures of 
her in it. We have no more February, 1915, copies 
on hand. She probably did not have time to write 
you and send you a photograph as well, so just 
sent the picture. 

A. B. B., Montreal.— Anita Stewart’s first role 
of any importance in films was in “The Wood 
Violet,” a Vitagraph of November, 1912, and 
prior to her film work she had never been on the 
stage. “W’hy doesn’t Mary Fuller have anv in¬ 
teresting and beautiful photoplays like Marguerite 
Clark has been playing in?” Why not. Indeed— 
Miss Fuller was at one time the most advertised 
player on the screen. We are not aware that 
Francis X. Bushman played in a production of 
“Carmen” for Essanay and believe you are think¬ 
ing of the Thanhouser film in which Marguerite 
Snow played the title role; William Russell, the 
Toreador; William Garw r ood. Don Jose; Jack Adol- 
phi, the Officer , and Peggy Reed, Michaela. 

K. K. K., St. Louis. —You probably refer to 
“Resurrection.” as Blanche Walsh took the part 
of Katusha Maslova in the New York production 
at the Victoria in February of 1903. In the fol¬ 
lowing films the leads were : “Hearts and Roses.” 
Beverly Bayne and Darwin Karr; “The White 
Pearl,” Marie Doro and Thomas Holding: “The 
Witch of Salem Tow'n.” Mary Fuller and Matt 
Moore; “Lily of Poverty Flat,*’ Beatrix Miehelena 
and Frederick Lewis; “Fanchon the Cricket,” 
Mary Pickford and Jack Standing. 

H. L., Roxbury. Mass. —The “usual” length of 
time required in the filming of a five reel play is 
four or five weeks. Many of the big features 
take months for their production, whereas oth¬ 
ers. In which the studio sets are used almost 
exclusively and the company one which has 
worked together under the director for some time, 
require much less time. It depends upon so many 
things—weather. players, light, etc., that there is 
a great variation in the time necessary for com¬ 
pleting a film. Marjorie Daw was born in Colo¬ 
rado Springs, Colorado. In 1902 and she has played 
in a number of pictures, though in minor parts 
until her recent appearance In Lasky films. She 
w'as the younqer sister in “The Chorus Lady.” 
with Cleo RIdgely. 
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E. M., Ottumwa, Ia. —Norma Talmadge began 
her screen, career with Vita graph in 1910 and 
played with them until 1915. being with the Fine 
Arts studio at present. Constance, her sister, 
however, did not commence screen work until 
April of 1914 and she too has changed from Vita- 
graph to Griffith's dramatic legions. Both the Tal¬ 
madge sisters have brown eyes and Norma has 
brown hair but Constance la golden haired. 


R. D.. Pontiac, Mich. —Your last question is so 
far afield that we will not attempt to take it up; 
this department deals exclusively with plays and 
players. The LrKo studio is at the corner of Sun¬ 
set and Gower, Hollywood. 


M. T. J., Atlanta. —Irving Cummings began 
playing with the Edwin Arden stock company in 
Washington in 1901 and he has played contin¬ 
uously on the stage or before the camera ever 
since. His first film engagement was with the 
Powers company, followed by Pathe, Reliance, 
Pathe, American and Horsley engagements. 


M. S., Bloomfield, N. J„ and D., Ontonagon, 
Mich. —Famous Players are unable to supply pho- 
tographs of Conway Tearle and therefore you 
should write to him personally or to one of the 
New York photographers; Floyd, 249 West 43d 
Street, can probably supply you. Jack Pickford 
should be addressed at the Selig studio In Los 
Angeles. 


S. F.. Cincinnati. —We wish to refer you to the 
Marguerite Clark interview in the March Pho¬ 
toplay Magazine as it covers the questions you 
have asked. “Mice and Men” is a recent Famous 
Players offering with Marguerite Clark in the 
stellar role. 


A. H. F., Zanesville. —Slgne Auen—let’s call 
her by her right name instead of Seena Owen— 
is with the Fine Arts (Griffith) studio of Triangle. 
She played with Kalem for a couple of months in 
1914 and then Joined the Majestic-Reliance forces, 
the old Griffith organization, and came with them 
to Triangle. She played in “The Fox Woman,” 
“The Yankee from the West,” and “The Lamb,” 
in the latter with Douglas Fairbanks. She is a 
Spokane girl. 


E. S., Huntsville, Ala., R. K., Port Byron, 
N. Y., and P. 8 ., Amarillo, Tex.—Y ou may ad¬ 
dress James Cruze at the Lasky studio. Ruth 
Roland is unmarried and is playing at the Balboa 
studio, Long Beach, California. There will un¬ 
doubtedly be interviews later. 


J. Y.. Ashland, O.—In the first place the mov¬ 
ing picture field is very crowded and the real 
opportunities few and mighty hard to become 
friendly with, but if one desires to enter moving 
picture work he should make personal application 
at one of the studios. At that time full details 
regarding experience, education, etc., should be 
given the employment manager and a trial may be 
forthcoming. Stock company or other stage ex¬ 
perience is always an asset. 


D. P., St. Paul, and E. R., White Plains, N. Y. 
—You refer to Robert Vaughn in “Still Waters,” 
with Marguerite Clark, a Famous Players release. 
Henry Strong in “The Final Judgment,” was Percy 
G. Standing. 


I. T. S., Chicago, and P. E. G.. Hartford, Conn. 
—We are unable to give you the date of Alan 
Hale's marriage to Gretchen Hartman. William 
Hinckley played the role of the husband; Irene 
Hunt was the wife, and George Beranger, the 
other man, in “The Stab,” a Reliance of last 
December. 


C. K. W., Lodi. Calif., and L. T., Newark, 
N. J.—James Kirkwood and not Owen Moore 
played opposite Mary Pickford in “Behind the 
Scenes.” Grace Cunard was born in Paris April 
8, 1891. The interior scenes of the New York 
mansion, used in “One Million Dollars,” a Metro 
were taken with studio sets which were built at 
considerable expense for this picture. 


K. L.—Dorothy Bernard, of the Fox films, ms 
married to A. H. Van Buren, an actor of tfe 
“legitimate” stage, July 5, 1909. In Washingtaa 
D. C. She has gone west with the Fox eompuy 
which is now in Los Angeles. 


H. T., Detroit, and D. D., Baltimore. —Watch 
Captain Peacocke's department for information re¬ 
garding the scenario market, as annooncemeau 
will appear therein from time to time. 


K. T., Memphis. —In the last two or three Is¬ 
sues of Photoplay you will find numerous refer¬ 
ences to players who send pictures to friends ask 
ing for them and we suggest you look through 
these copies. 


J. T., Pueblo, Colo., and S. H., Albaxy, n. Y — 
Ruth Roland is with Balboa at Long Beach. For 
information regarding photoplay writing we refer 
you to Captain Peacocke’s instructive series of ar¬ 
ticles appearing each mouth under the title, “Hints 
on Photoplay Writing.” There Is a model scena¬ 
rio contained in the October Issue of Photoplay 
and we are still able to supply this Issue at the 
regular 15 cents per copy. 


V. E„ Los Angeles. —“The Goose Girl** was a 
Marguerite Clark picture, but as you say a Lasky 
and not a Famous Players’ film. This Is, so far 
as we know, the only Lasky play she has dose. 
Do we think Claire Whitney looks like Mary Pick 
ford in “The Galley Slave?” A little, perhaps, 
though the resemblance is not striking. 


H. M. L.. Seattle. —Harold Lockwood’s birth¬ 
day is April 12th. the year 1887. What his plans 
for the coming year Include we do not know, but 
there will be news about him soon. 


G. M. A., Utica, Mich. —For goodness* sake 
don’t raise such a rumpus! Here Is your Cunard 
Ford Interview printed right in this issue, wtth 
pictures and everything. And we will bet you 
are reading the Answer Department first, at that! 


B., Ewing, Ind. —See the answer to L. Em 
Niagara Falls, regarding opportunities with film 
companies. Ruth Roland, Jackie Saunders and 
Henry King are with the Balboa studio at Long 
Beach, California. Write and see! 


K. C.—What Is your address? 


C. B., Winnipeg. —Florence LaBadie has brown 
hair and blue eyes and is five feet five Inches talL 
Her sister in “The Price of Her Silence” (Than- 
houser), was Mignon Anderson, the chauffeur arms 
Harris Gordon and the artist was Thomas Curran. 
This was produced in New Rochelle at the Than- 
houser studio. Yellow gives better results In pic¬ 
tures than white because of the tendency of white 
to cloud or fog the film due to the chemical prop¬ 
erties of light. Yellow is softer and is lees daz¬ 
zling to the camera-eye. 


F. K., Toronto. —The scenario for “Idols of 
Clay,” a Universal film, was written by Robert 
Leonard and he directed the play as well. The 
little girl next door was Ella Hall and Unde Joe 
was Marc Robbins. No, Ella Hall is not married. 


M. R.. Grand Forks. N. Dak.—F ilms and Aim¬ 
ers are Just one mystery after another. We have 
no sooner laid Francis X. Busbman’s amethyst 
ring to rest than lo, and behold! Creighton Hale 
appears with a very suspicious ring on bln fin ger 
and the whole audience is immediately upset all 
over again. What in the world is the Answer 
Man to do, we are asking you! 


L. A., Port Chester, N. Y.— Esther Stanley. 
Lottie Pickford. was the rightful heir, as disclosed 
in the later episodes of “The Diamond From The 
Sky.” and Arthur Stanley, Wm. Russell, was the 
son of the gypsy. Esther and Arthur were born 
on the same day and the babies were Interchanged 
as Esther’s father desired a son and heir and 
Esther was raised as a gypsy girl. Esther and 
Arthur were, therefore, actually no relation to 
each other. 
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O ILY polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen, and everything 
with which they come in contact. Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives a perfectly 
hard, dry, glasslike polish to which dust and dirt cannot adhere. It forms a thin, 
protecting coat over varnish, adding years to its life—it covers up small surface 
scratches and does not show finger prints. 

Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax—it is just as neces¬ 
sary around the house as soap—keep a can always on hand for polishing your 


Floors 

Linoleum 

Woodwork 


Piano 
Furniture 
Leather Goods 


Shoes 
Gun Stocks 
Automobiles 


Owners will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax just the thing for polishing body, hood 
and fenders. It preserves the varnish and protects it from the weather—it sheds 
ad does not gather dust—It makes a “wash” last twice as long. 


be glad to send you gratis 
a copy of our beautiful new 25c 
color book “The Proper Treat¬ 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture/' It is full of val¬ 
uable ideas on home beautify¬ 
ing. No library complete 
without it. 

C. JOHNSON & SON 

Wood Finishing Authorities'* 

Racine, Wis. 


S. C. JOHNSON 8c SON, Racine, Wis. PP4 

I enclose 10c for a trial can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax, 
sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture, a small 
floor, or an automobile. Also send book on home Beau¬ 
tifying free. 


CITY & STATE-. 
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The Shadow Sta£e 

(Continued from page 105) 


Nathan. To me, Bickel and Watson on 
the stage are equal uproars. In the movies, 
Mr. Watson passes Mr. Bickel as though 
the latter were roped to a post. 

Kleine’s “Musty Suffer” series pretends 
to nothing but the incitement of the carni¬ 
val guffaw and the careless chortle, but it 
incites well. Probably no beauty ever lay 
in Mr. Watson’s dreadful countenance— 
he may have frightened his nurse to death 
as a baby—and certainly he is an affrit at 
present. Yet the sweet smile with which 
he looked into his executioner’s face as he 
was being measured for the billy so soon 
to be applied to his ivory head not only 
murdered my melancholy, but buried its 
body. Harry Watson’s is a new style of 
clean though coarse farce. I have never 
seen him objectionable. 


“J7 ATTY and Mabel Adrift” was the 
* month’s best Keystone. It was in¬ 
genious, it was acrobatic to a degree, it 
was sensational, it was clean, and it was 
always funny. Through it ran the prev¬ 
alent Keystone notion of burlesque, glori¬ 
fied to the thirty-third degree by A 1 St. 
John, Signorina Normand and the well- 
known Monsieur Arbuckle. 

Undermining your enemy’s house and 
floating him, his wife and all their chat¬ 
tels out to sea is a new notion for the pro¬ 
fessors of revenge. Try it some time. 

I presume you’ve seen this picture. Did 
you notice the coy way in which Mabel’s 
bed floated around through the house to 
pay a comforting visit to Roscoe’s bed, the 
morning after the voyage began? 

TjNIVERSAL, truly, has done some hard 
^hammering at the gates of art in the 
past thirty days. 

Now comes Henry Otto with “Undine,” 
at once astoundingly daring and morally 
clean; fuller of legs than any Ziegfeld 
festival—and passed by the Censors. 

Otto’s treatment is natural, simple and 
unaffected. As the picture begins to un¬ 
wind we have a little girl upon her papa’s 
lap^ listening to her father’s recital, from 
an illustrated child’s book, of the “Un¬ 
dine” fairy tale by Pierre de la Motte 
Fouquet. As he continues the reading 
fades into reality. As the story progresses 
the baby plays herself into the picture, and 
eventually commands her father into char¬ 


acter, and her mother, too. At the end. 
as the volume closes, she is asleep, and is 
borne gently to her little bed. So ends 
the child’s evening, and the photoplay. 

The legend of the forest of Unda; the 
love of Undine for the huntsman; the 
birth of her baby, her death, and the ex¬ 
piation of the mother’s sin through the 
child’s pure love—a child now grown to 
womanhood—do not need recounting. 

Ida Schnall as Undine does some won¬ 
derful diving and other aquatic perform¬ 
ances, and if the Unda beach, with its 
score of nude and sturdy-legged damsel% 
can be located and charted it means wholes 
sale male desertion of Palm Beach and 
other strands. Douglas Gerrard, who lass 
been noted as an important member nf fjK 
Pavlowa cast, is to be found here also, aiKl 
Baby Kiernan is adorable as the wee caase 
of all this tale-telling. 

“rYARTAGNAN” was one of the 
^terest of disappointments to me. 
Orrin Johnson alone was a Dumas figure. 
His magnificent fencing, the tiny circles 
of his thrusts and parries, his brilliant 
demisert disarming of his clumsy oppo¬ 
nents, marked him as one of the few 
real screen swordsmen. Johnson, too, bore 
the romance, the mystery, of the immortal 
“Three Musketeers.” 

But for the rest—alas! 


COX’S most notable Theda Bara picture 
* recently is “The Serpent,” a Russian 
melodrama of some imaginative power, in 
which Bara portrays a peasant girl who 
dreams herself coveted, possessed and cast 
off by a Grand Duke. There is splendid 
realism in the coming of the Grand Duke 
to the peasant’s hut, his contemptuous 
treatment of the fawning and brutal serf 
who greets him, his idolization of his mili¬ 
tary son, and in the self-education of the 
outraged and ejected daughter of the 
peasant. The characteristic “vamp” fin¬ 
ish is brought about by the peasant girl’s 
(now of London, if you please) visit to 
the German-Russian lines, where she nurses 
the wounded scion of royalty back to 
health, marries him, and in the house of 
her betrayer coolly faces father and son— 
despoiler and husband—to the tune of 
general murder and suicide. The crimson 
(Continued on page 158) 
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This Marvelous CAMERA 

ON FREE TRIAL 


Anyone Can Use Them 

Received the “ Mandel-ette’* 
and supplies Saturday eve¬ 
ning. Sunday morning we 
began to take pictures and 
had very good luck. It is sure 
simple enough. Anyone can 
use them. We couldn’t get 
along without ours. 

MRS. K. U. IDDINGS. 

Mapleton, la. 

Amazed At Minute 
Camera 

I am enclosing pictures 
taken with my “Mandel-ette” 
to show you gentlemen what 
I am making. Nobody taught 
me but ypur instructions. I 
am making picturee with 
great pleasure and my friends 
are amazed at your very high 
frrade minute camera. 

* C. SATURM. 

Santa Ana, Alaska 


More Than Pleased 

Your camera reached me O. K. 
and I was surprised at the 
work it does. 1 have taken 
several photos and some as 
good as I have ever seen tak¬ 
en with any camera. Every¬ 
body that sees the “Mandel- 
ette” says it is fine and I am 
more than pleased with it. 

VERNIE BOYLE. 

Northome, Minn. 

Beats All Things Yet 

The “Mandel-etto” received 
and opened and in 20minutes 
1 took a splendid picture of 
my wife, fully developed and 
ready to look at. My, this 
beats all things yet. 

T. J. HOUTS. Pastor, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Welch, West Va. 

Takes Pictures On Dark Day 

I am perfectly delighted with 
the Mandel-ette. I have 
had very good success never 
before to have handled a 
camera at all. I can say it 
will do all you claim. 1 have 
taken a picture which shows 
a Mt. more than 4.000 feet 
away and on a very dark day. 

JAS. H. HUBBARD. 

Penhook, Va. 


No Experience Required 

Plain instructions and everything complete with 
outfit so you can begin taking pictures the moment it g 
arrives. We guarantee that even a child can oper- w 
ate it. Mail coupon now. No risk or obligation to g 
keep camera. g 

Chicago Ferrotype Co., Pt *ch”/ g Tiu^° B u*> 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous instantan¬ 
eous picture-taking and making cameras to be 
sent out absolutely on approval without a 
penny in advance just to prove that it is the 
most wonderful invention—the camera sensa¬ 
tion of the age. So you must send for it 
quick! Just think of it—the new Mandel-ette 

Takes and Makes Finished Pictures 

INSTANTLY! 

You press the button, drop card in devel¬ 
oper ana in one minute take out a perfect, fin¬ 
ished post card photo 2^x3^ inches in size. 
Camera is about 4^x5x7 inches. Loads in 
daylight 16 to 50 post-cards at one time. 

No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 

Not a bit of the muss and bother of the 
ordinary kodak or camera. It is instantan¬ 
eous photography! Lniversal focus lens pro¬ 
duces sharp pictures at all distances. Pictures 
develop and print automatically. Can't over¬ 
develop. Results positively amazing. 

We Trust You 

No difference who you are, where you live or 
what your age, we will send you the complete 
*‘Mandel-ette" outfit absolutely on approval and 
give you 10 days to test it. But when you see 
what elegant pictures it takes—so quick, so 
easy, with no trouble at all—if you wish to keep 
it you simply send us $1.00 per month until our 
special price of only $5.00 is paid. 

Easy Payments—No References 

No red tape of anykind. Monthly payments 
so small you’ll not no- gm ■ mm mm mb h i 
ticethem. Simply fill * Chicago Ferrofype Co .. 
out and mail cou- / Detk 241 * Ferrotyp ; F BuiMin«. 
pon today. Send g Chicago, Illinois 

no money. No Send me at once one com plete 

references re- g model Mandel-ette Camera outfit in¬ 
quired. Lots of g eluding supply of postcards and in¬ 
fun—big profits. M structions. I agree to examine and 

/ w test it thoroughly and if satisfied keep 
it and pay you $1.00 a month until your 

/ special price of $5.00 is paid. Otherwise 
I will return it at the end of 10 days. 


Name.. 


Address., 


Town..—.-State.. 
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How Dad Broke Up the 
Corner Gang 

Carom or Pocket Billiards played at 
home gives boys a manly way to let loose 
their 40-horse energy. It keeps them off 
the street! 

In homes that have the "Baby Grand,” 
the parents write us it’s solved the boy 
problem. 

Why don’t you learn to be a robust boy 
or girl again? One Brunswick Home Table 
brings 33 royal games — and each one 
makes grown-ups feel a year youfiger! 

BRUNSWICK 


“Baby Grand” 

“Grand,” “Convertible” and 
“Quick Demountable” 

Home Billiard Tables 

This family of Brunswick Tables lead the 
world because they are scientifically built. 

Fast, ever-level billiard beds, famous Mon¬ 
arch cushions — life, speed and accuracy! 

Sizes andstyles to fit all homes, regardless of room . 

$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 

“Grand” and “Baby Grand" Brunswicks are 
made of genuine San Domingo mahogany. 

“Quick Demountable” Brunswicks can be 1 
set up anywhere in a jiffy and easily taken 
down after play. 

“Convertible” Brunswicks are handsome 8 
library and dining tables that give you grown¬ 
up carom and pocket billiards, too. 

30-Day Trial—Balls, Etc., FREE 

High-Class Playing Outfit Included without 
extra cost—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Ex¬ 
pert Book of 33 Games, etc. 

Color photos, low prices, easy terms and 
home trial offer all shown in our handsome 
book—“Billiards—The Home Magnet.” It’s 
FREE! Send this Free Coupon TODAY— 

j This Brings Billiard Book Free j 

I The Brwuwick-B&lke-ColUnder Co. i 

| Dept. 32 W 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago J 

I Send free postpaid your color-photo book J 

‘‘Billiards —The Home Magnet” I 

| and tell abont your borne trial offer. J 

| Name .—.... | 

I Address .(523) | 


C. N. B., Washington. —Frank Keenan 
Charlie Ray were the old colonel and his son a 
‘‘ Th ® ? ow *T d ” (Ince-Triangle), the mother 
Gertrude Claire and the son's sweetheart. Maj- 
Gibson. Polly Moran is the Wid#u> lrofr f 
with Eddie Foy In “The Favorite FooJ.” g*- 
Gauntier has gone to Sweden for an extend*-' 
visit. Bara is pronounced with a short “a 
Anita Stewart, who is now playing with Richer: 
Turner at the Vitagraph studio, was never on ti;* 
stage prior to joining Vitagraph, and Vitagrsp> 
too, was her first film company. We are sorry 1 sot 
we cannot answer your question regarding 
Dust of Egypt,” a Vitagraph Story, as we did d* c 
happen to see this film. In ‘‘The Fatal Card." H 
Famous Players, Hazel Dawn is the girl. 
Mason is George Forrester (later Marrable) tod 
David Powell is Gerald Austin. W. J. Ferguses 
played the character heavy, Jim Dison. 


B. G., New York City, and F. M., Malden 
Mass. —In the ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata,” Nance O’NVil 
was the elder sister and Theda Bara the voung^r 
adopted sister. William E. Shav, Henry Bergmas 
Stuart Holmes, Maud Turner Gordon, John Dak 
Murphy and Anne Sutherland were also in the 
cast. -. 

I. P., Milford, Mass.—T he chief clerk, who wa> 
finally proved guilty of the murder in “The Dead 
Man’s Keys” (Thanhouser), was Ernest Howard, 
the accused clerk was Bert Delaney and the old 
locksmith was Riley Chamberlain. In “Always In 
The Way,” Dorothy North was Mary Miles Mln- 
ter, though the four year old Dorothy was Ether- 
mary Oakland; Alan Stillwell was Harold Meltzer. 
Owen Moore and Mary Pickford are with Triangle 
and Famous Players respectively. 


K. E. D., So. Riybb, N. J.—Cleo Madison was 
seen in “The Power of Fascination,” a Uni¬ 
versal release of December, in which Thomas 
Chatterton and Jack Holt played the parts of the 
American and the Mexican. Lillian Lorraine and 
William Courtney Jr., played the leads in “Neal 
of the Navy.” Winifred Greenwood is with the 
American film Mfg. Co. at Santa Barbara. We 
hesitate to say you are the first questioner from 
South River, because someone will probablv tak- 
us to task for forgetting him, but so far ’as we 
know you are number one. 


F. P., Minneapolis. —Evidently the Universa’ 
players are foremost among your favorites a* 
Universal City is the address for all except two 
of those you name; Lois Weber, Phillips Smaller 
Ella Half, Laura Oakley, Cleo Madison, Francis 
Ford and Grace Cunard. Anna Little and Jack 
Richardson are with American at Santa Barbara. 


J. P., Laconia, N. H.—“Jane Eyre” is the name 
of a recent Biograph film in which Franklin 
Ritchie and Louise Vale played leading parts. 
Louise Vale, Travers Vale and Ritchie have gone 
to the western studios of Universal and should l«e 
addressed there. There were thirty chapters In 
“The Diamond From The Sky.” twenty-three in 
the “Million Dollar Mystery,” and twentv-two in 
"Zudora,” or the “Twenty Million Dollar Mystery.” 
We always are glad to receive letters expressing 
appreciation, for it is very gratifying to know 
Photoplay Magazine is pleasing ita readers. 


M. R. K., Philadelphia. —The Pickford-Moore 
picture on page 36 of the January issue is from an 
old print that was tucked away in the personal 
scrap-book of one of the members of the Imp 
company. We have no other copies and are there¬ 
fore unable to supply you with a print. 


M* A., Falconer, N. Y.—You refer to “The 
Girl and the Special” (not “The Railroad Spe¬ 
cial”), which is a Helen Gibson railroad picture 
produced by Kalem and not a Helen Holmes play. 
Yes. Kalem is still producing their “Hazards of 
Helen” hut Helen Holmes is no longer playing 
with them, she is now with MutuaL 


E. L., New York City. —No, the Warren Scott 
Moore referred to on page 113 of the January 
issue of Photoplay Magazine is not related to 
the Tom-Owen-Matt Moore brothers. He may 
be a Moore brother but he’s not a brother of 
the noted three. 

(Continued on page 15$) 
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Two models that will dress your foot in faultless style 
—with comfort such as you have never known before. 

Model No. 435. The “Glacier"—Fashion Shoe shops everywhere that sell Red Cross 

favors high top kid laced boots in general, Shoes are now displaying these and many 

this one in particular. Made in black,white, other new Spring models in all the fashion- 

grey, bronze, champagne, and ivory shades. a ^ e patterns and materials. 

„_ .. _ „ Go choose yours from among them! Try it 

Model No. 433. The Mayflower a on ? Walk in it! Note how it 4 ‘hugs the 

pump of the newest mode, all charming lines foot”—yet how it adapts itself instantly to 

and curves, and a smart buckle to “set it every movement. The special Red Cross 

off.” Shown here in dull kid; beautiful, too, “bends with your foot” process makes every 

in patent or white. step easy, graceful, wholly comfortable. 

Prices: Low Shoes, $3.50, $4 and $5; High Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. A few styles, $6 to 

$10. Each the standard of value at its price. The ** PLIO,” a stylish shoe embodying if 

Red Cross comfort features. Low Shoes, $3 and $3.50. High Shoes, $3.50, $4 and up. J 4(j£| 

Write for unique style book. It illustrates the correct new models for every occa- 8! 

sion and every purpose. Arranged with blank pages for shopping notes, this dainty fef ^-1 

little booklet will be a helpful companion on your shopping trips. With it we will 

send you the name of your nearest Red Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 9 Jj9 H 

The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 511-554 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, O. kSagnann If 


"A FOOTWEAR ROMANCE,” a new Essanay film featuring Ruth Stonehousc and Bryant 
Washburn. Write for story of film and name of theatre showing it in your town. 
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152 Photoplay Magazine 

A Film Newspaper in the 
Making 

(Continued from page 47) 

The machinery of getting out the paper 
is intensely interesting. As soon as the 
staff man “shoots” the story he ships it by 
express to headquarters, telegraphing the 
editor how many feet of negative he is 
sending, the subject, and the train upon 
which it will arrive. The usual length of 
a subject is between fifty and seventy-five 
feet, but stories of greater interest will run 
as long as 200 feet. 

When the negative is received from the 
scene of action the editor and his assistants 
look it over and edit it, making the neces¬ 
sary cuts and writing the sub-titles. The 
newspaper editor has one advantage over 
the film editor: he can rewrite and embel¬ 
lish the story turned in by the reporter. 
The film editor must take what he gets. He 
can subtract from, but cannot add to, a 
story. Therefore, he must rely on the in¬ 
telligence, new r s sense and initiative of the 


—Advertising Section 

camera reporter. In addition to these qual¬ 
ities the cameraman must be alert and ever 
willing to “take a chance,” with his expen¬ 
sive camera or his life. With many of 
these daring new r s gatherers the safety of 
the camera comes first. 

In the Selig Tribune plant a torce of 
75 employees is kept busy. The printing 
from the negatives, which might be des¬ 
ignated as “going to press,” is an important 
and expensive function. The assembling, 
with the insertion of captions and titles, 
comes next, and then the completed reels 
are packed and shipped by fast express to 
the four points of the compass. 

In gathering spontaneous new's such as 
accidents, fires and shipwrecks, the camera 
staff man depends upon some newspaper 
in his city to “tip” him w T hen the story 
“breaks,” and in this manner his early 
arrival on the scene of action is assured. 

Limited space precludes the narrating 
at this time of many interesting tales of 
the camera news hunter; but they are 
tales of hardship rather than humor. 


The most comfort 


Booklet tent free upon request 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Write for Sales Records and Terms 


Motion put the money in the 
motion picture business, and the 
Butter-Kist Pop Com Machine acts 
the same way in making people stop , 
look and buy! It will win in your 
business, whether large or small. Get 
the signed evidence from men in 
your own line who are making from 
$300 to $3000 extra profits yearly, 
according to location. 

A Small Payment 

starts this machine winning you sales and 


new customers. Balance soon paid out of 
Butter-Kist earnings. 

Runs Itself 

Only move a chair and you have room. 
Occupies but 26x32 inches of floor space — 
yields five times as much profit per square 
foot as anything known to trade. Earning 
capacity 70c to $4.00 per hour. Fitted for 
the finest surroundings. 

Get Our Book FREE! 

Our handsome photo-book, “The Little 
Gold Mine,” gives full details and proof 
of profits. It’s FREE. Send the coupon at 
once. You lose cold cash every day you delay. 


Manager Sharding, 
of Georgia Motion Pic¬ 
ture Theatre, writes: 
“Net profits are $63 to 
$70 a week.” 

“Sales $360.45 for one 
month from Butter- 
Kist machine in our 
lobby,” writes Lemer 
& Rhodes. 

Druggist Frank H. 
Wingate, Nashua, N. 
H., writes: “Took in 
$107 the first week. 
Profit $70.” 


Where It PAYS to Pop Butter-Kist 


This machine is for men already in busi¬ 
ness, who want to make large, extra profits 
with very small expense. 

In Picture Play Houses 

it brings big extra receipts and increased attendance. 
It is piling up earnings for 

Drug Stores, Cigar Stores, Fruit" Stores 
Confectionery Stores Grocery Stores 

5-and-10-Cent Stores, News Stands 
Lunch Rooms, Billiard Parlors, Stations 
Hotels, Resorts, Fairs, Department Stores 
IT WILL PAY IN YOUR BUSINESS 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 

502 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mail This Today 
for a Bigger 
Business! 


w. 


Holcomb 
& Hoke Mf g. 
Company 
502 Van Buren Street 
Indianapolis, lnd. 
Send free, postpaid, 
your photo-book— 

“ The Little Gold Mine” 

that tells nil about the 
Butter-Kist Pop Corn Ma¬ 
chine, easy terms, figures 
that prove projits. 


Name. 


Business. 


■■I 


f Address . 
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The Crackling White Pop 
Corn with the Toasty Flavor 

And the Only Machine That Makes It 

People wonder how we can spend fortunes 
to advertise pop com. The reason is this: 

Butter-Kist Pop Com is unlike any you ever 
tasted. That’s because it’s all popped 
and evenly buttered with pure creamery 
butter, then super-heated to a tantaliz¬ 
ing crisp! Folks can’t resist its coaxing 
fragrance. The matchless toasty flavor makes 
thousands walk blocks to buy Butter-Kist. 

Do you wonder the Butter-Kist Pop Com Machine is 
winning new trade and record sales for large and small 
stores, theatres, etc., all over America ? 

Folks who try a 5-cent bag of Butter-Kist will take 
home a big 10-cent carton and let the whole family en¬ 
joy its toasty flavor! 


Profits $5.25 
to $8.50 a 
day,” writes 
Alhambra 
Amusement 
Company. 
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Star of the North 

(Continued from page 137 ) 

relief she turned aside and went off among menced to unpack the things. A dead tret 
the trees into the unknown. limb rusty red in color protruding fruni 

It was the last flicker before the end. A the snow near by furnished kindling, an- 
little farther, and as far as she could see after constructing a little heap she fel: 

there was no mark. Even twigs frozen in for her match box in the coat pocket where 

the crust were buried now. The earth was she always carried it. Instead she foune 

a new white page upon which the furred a little jewel case which she had brought 

wild folk would prevently inscribe the all the way from Stellar Camp, and then 

chronicle of their doings. remembered that she had put the matches 

With all other bearings lost Gertrude in the nest of tin stewing utensils, 
thought of the sun and scanned the ^ ith a sudden sensation of physical 

heavens. So thick was the falling snow illness she dumped the contents of the 
and so heavy the gray clouds above, that pack out on the snow. The utensils were 

the cold light offered no point of intensity, not there. She had discarded them that 

She could not find the sun. Bewildered morning in the cave. 

but resolute, afraid now to stop and think, A dull certainty of defeat crept over her. 
she fought on, strangely comforted by the She was beyond panic now. But the un- 

mere fact of motion. ' " conquerable will to live urged her to go 

How long she walked she did not know, on and on to the bitter end. She had no 

But at last the old horrible weakness as- chance, she knew, but she could not sit 

sailed her, and she stopped beneath a great down and wait. The Stranger that she 

spruce whose feathered arms offered felt close by must overtake her as she 

shelter. walked. 

“I guess I’d better eat,” she said, She tried to eat the remnants of the 

numblv. food s ^ e had cooked but it was frozen as 

She laid the rifle on the snow and com- (Continued on page 157) 


7 f^ 1 Anfc a Dav ® u y s Tins 

# VClllO Cl LSCLy Standard Visible 

’ Oliver Typewriter 



Sensational Reduction 

Our enormous purchasing power, tre- 
knendous output and the simplicity of 
our methods make this truly remark¬ 
able saying to you possible. Such an 
offer needs no high-priced salesmen; no 
collectors. We are willing to let the 
typewriter do the talking and sell itself. 
We know from experience that a satis¬ 
fied customer will pay. The simple cou¬ 
pon tells the story. Sign it and we will 
ship you one of the splendid machines 
— perfect in every detail. If it is not 
what you expected, if it fails to please 
you in any way, if you are not satisfied 
that it is the greatest bargain you were 


Much Less Than Half Price 
FREE Trial—10 Year Guarantee 

This is positively the best typewriter offer ever made. The 
typewriter is the genuine Model No. 5 Standard Visible Oliver, 
with complete and brand new equipment Perfect machines only. 
Not shop worn, not damaged, inferior in no way. Back Spacer, 
Tabulator, Disappearing Indicator, not a feature lacking. Equal 
in quality in every respect to the $100 article. 

This amazing offer is not on some ancient style of blind typewriter, but 
on the wonderful Model 5 Oliver, the kind thousands of the world’s best 
business firms are using today. 

f* Trial Order Coupon 

I UNITED STATES TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
I Dept. 346, All-Light Building, Chicago, Dl. 

I Send me by exprees a No. 5 Oliver Typewriter on approval. I will leave S3.80 
with the express agent when I get the machine, the same to be returned to me in 
full if I return the typewriter within 10 days- If I keep it, the $3.80 will apply on 
the purchase price of $39.80, and I will pay the balance of $36 in 18 consecutive 

I monthly payments of $2 each, commencing 1 month from delivery, title to the 
typewriter to remain in you until it is totally paid for. (342) 
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"Pretty soft for him* 

O F course, it’s pretty soft for the man who has made good. But, 
if you look behind for the real cause of his success, you’ll find that 
luck played no part whatever—TRAINING did it. Yes, TRAIN¬ 
ING secured through spare-time study. TRAINING is the fug 
difference between you and the man who holds down the sort of job 
you’d like to have. Don’t worry because others get ahead. Train 
yourself with the help of the International Correspondence Schools 
for the job you have in mind and you can do as well or even better. 

Tens of thousands of men, at one time no better off than you, now 

hold good jobs as the direct result_ox o« T _ 

of I. C. S. training. Last year more j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
than five thousand took the trouble i Box 6455. scranton, pa. 

to write to the I. C. S. reporting position', or in the subject? before which I mark X. 

advancement to better positions | BBSSSSSar* Rw^owTrlmS”^ 

and bigger pay. These men had I □ Electric Wiring * R Outdoor Sign Painter 

, r , . . I Telephone Expert . ILLUSTRATOR 

the fighting spirit —they simply | - SBSJS'iSSSS 
wouldn’t stay down. I RSM Pr,aice Bce'rgSSrc'A^n^' 

' LjOIVlL ENGINEER □ Railway Accountant 

« •• . r 'xr 9 I L Surveying and Mapping J Commercial Law 

Get that spirit yourself. You re a t teh D ., ENGL,SH 

man capable of doing bigger thingS. | RMarine N E?^ne«S I!fKBR R CIVIL SERVICE Sub,ect 

TV/f 1 • j . j .1 . L ARCHITECT □ Railway Mall Clerk 

Make up your mind to do them. | q Contractor and Builder P^GRICULTURE 

But get started. Every minute gained I R^g”, B E u i ;^ r .er dT.^r° v "*" r r3 r 4. u . p u 
brings your success so much nearer. I Fsh«t B Me«‘wiVk.”* 0 ; Jmotrx»iiio B&” 
Mark and mail this coupon now. | _ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6455, Scranton, Pa. 


n ELECTRICAL engineer 
I [^Electric Lighting 
, = Electric Cor Running 

“ Electric Wiring 

• “ Telephone Expert 

I ” MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
I □ Mechanical Draftsman 
| □ Machine Shop Practice 
I JGas Engineer 
I QCIVIL ENGINEER 
l □ Surveying and Mapping 
| L MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
i □ Metallurgist or Prospector 
□ STATIONARY ENGINEER 
I □ Marine Engineer 
I □ ARCHITECT 
| LJ Contractor and Builder 
. □ Architectural Draftsman 
J Concrete Builder 
1 L Structural Engineer 
I L PLUMBING AND HEATING 
I □ Sheet Metal Worker 
» □ SALESMANSHIP 

Name_ 

I Occupation 

. Sc Employer- 

I Street 

• and No.- 

.L c iZ _ : 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mall Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator QSpanUh 

rhfalit y German 

AUTO RUNNING □ French 
Anto Repairing □Italian 
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is particularly entkusiastic 

about tbe P/IR1S CARTERS 

tbat are made witb tbe 200% 


stretch Ridgeweave elastic. 
He finds that this new elastic 
feels so very comfortable he 
forgets he s wearing garters. 

Mr. ArLuckle wears No. 1565, Silk, 
at 50 c per pair. No. 1520, Lisle, 
retails at 25c. Look for the name on 
the back of the shield when you buy. 


A. Stein & Co. 

Makers 

Chicago New York 



C. W. B.. New ASK N. J.—Charlie Chaplin fe 
both the comical gentleman downstairs mod the 
shaggy individual in the gallery, in “A Night at 
the Show.” Your friend la correct but don't let 
him tell you he recognised the upstairs Chaplin as 
the disguise would have baffled Sherlock himself. 


A. L.—Robert Harron was the younger Stone- 
man son in “The Birth of a Nation,” one of the 
two boys who visited the Camerons at Piedmont 
and who later was killed in battle. In “Tbe Lily 
and the Rose/* the Lily was Lillian Gish and the 
Rose, Roszlka Dolly, one of the two Dolly sisters. 
The Lily's first lover is Elmer Clifton bat tbe mas 
she marries is Wilfred Lucas, who afterwards 
kills himself. Yes. Robert Harron plays in The 
Missing Link/* with Norma Tahnadge. 


L. 8. A., Quincy, Mass. —We do not think you 
will find Creighton Hale has changed to fksMss 
Players. He played the part of Reuben Whitcomb 
in “The Old Homestead,** a Famous release, di¬ 
rected by James Kirkwood, bat he is scheduled for 
a number of forthcoming Pathe’s. Louise Hoff 
takes the role of Ruth Strut on in The Old Home¬ 
stead." The settings are tboee of the Denaau 
Thompson homestead at Swansey, New Hamp¬ 
shire, which adds to the interest of the play. 


A. A. S., Washington, D. C.—The story of “Mr. 
Grex of Monte Carlo," a Lasky Him featuring 
Theodore Roberts, has never appeared in Photo¬ 
play Magazine nor has there been a recent inter¬ 
view with Carlyle Blackwell, who was also in this 
film. 


A. M. t Toledo.—Y ou will see Fatty A rbuckle 
and Mabel Normand in current Keystone releases 
and Mack Sennett, Charley Murray, “Ambrose/’ 
“Walrus," A1 St. John. Mlnta Durfee and Cecile 
Arnold are doing their share to drive away the 
gloom. 


W. E. S., Ottawa, Ont. —You are quite right 
Mary, Lottie and Jack Pickford were bom at 
Toronto and not Montreal as was inadvertently 
stated In the answer to F. H., Lethbridge, Alta. 


I. 8. A., Lebanon, O.—Helen Ware was bora in 
San Francisco, October 15, 1879. and educated in 
that city and in New York. Her first stage ap¬ 
pearance was with Maude Adams, as an extra in 
“The Little Minister,*’ at the Criterion, in New 
York In 1899-1900. She was first starred as 
Madge Summers In “The Deserters/’ at the Hud¬ 
son in New York in September of 1910, creating 
this role. She also created the role of Ethei 
Toscani in Broadhurst productions of “Tbe Price," 
at the Hudson in November of 1911. and that of 
Marie Louise Le Vat, in the Elmer Harris play 
“Trial Marriage/’ also at the Hudson in October, 
1912. 


M. H. B., Richmond, Va., and M. A. T., Kan¬ 
kakee, III.—You have the names mixed ; the char¬ 
acter was Miles Rand in “Judge Not,** or “The 
Woman of Mona Diggings/* and the player was 
Harry Carey, who may be reached at Universal 
City. The questions regarding Margaret Thomp¬ 
son are answered elsewhere herein. 



Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories and guaranteed for one year. 

Remingtons $15 to $65. Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65. Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60. Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 

We have others, of course. Send for catalog describ¬ 
ing them. Branch offices in principal cities. 

s. AMERICAN WRITING ^ 

MACHINE COMPANY 

LMUilliS 345 Broadway L/.n- '*' 

kT .l yM NEW YORK £ 


ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 


L*. K., Clakkesvillb, Tbs., T. V. C., Cabby. 1a.. 
and C. D., Milwaukee. —The last syllable of 
“Cunard,” Is accented. The wife In “The Maid of 
the Wild,’’ a Balboa, was Marguerite Nichols; the 
man, Gordon Sackville. You will find pictures and 
interviews of several of the players you mention 
in the next few Issues. 


E. P. D., Abilene. Kan.—W illiam Desmond of 
the Ince-Trlangle stock company was born in Ire¬ 
land and came to America when just about a year 
old. He was raised in New York City and went 
to school there, but very early began his stage 
career, playing in a road production of “Quo 
Vadis?’’ After several years he joined the Grand 
Theatre stock in Los Angeles and then became a 
member of the Burbank stock company of the same 
cltv, where he continued for six years as leading 
man. In 1912 he was selected for the lead in 
Morosco’s “Bird of Paradise,” and played in this 
for nearly two years. He is five feet eleven Inches 
tall, has dark hair and dark blue eyes. 

{Continued on page 161) 
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Star of the North 

(Continued from page 154) 

hard as bits of iron. Nevertheless she put 
them in the bag and stood up. She looked 
for her rifle but could not find it. The 
snow had covered it during the hour of 
her stay. “What does it matter ?” she 
thought. “That wouldn’t save me,” and 
stumbled off among the trees. 

She was past sensation now in .body and 
mind. She scarcely knew that she moved; 
her limbs obeyed some behest of her dying 
will, but treacherously. Sometimes she ran 
into trees before she could turn aside and 
twice she stumbled and fell prone over 
stumps. 

Slowly and more slowly she walked 
under the pressure of her growing weak¬ 
ness, swaying, with eyes half closed. Then 
her snow-shoes crossed and she fell and 
did not get up. 

CHE returned to consciousness with a 
•^blissful sensation of hearing celestial 
music. Then as her brain cleared she 
identified it as the tinkle of little bells, 
and its true significance gradually dawned 
upon her. Dogs and a sledge! June’s 
rescue party from Fort McLeod at last! 

She tried to raise herself but could only 
roll over. She summoned her strength to 
shriek, but only gave a little feeble cry 
like that of a new-born infant. And all 
the time the bells were coming nearer, the 
steady tinkle-tinkle-tinkle of dogs at the 
trot. On they came, very loud now. They 
would run over her if— 

“Good God, what’s this! Whoa, boys!” 

The tinkling stopped, and there was a 
scuffing sound of snow-shoes. Then a 
drawling voice: 

“Hold on! Get out of line there a 
minute, will you, and give me a shot?” 

In answer came the first voice, high- 
pitched, tense: 

“If you touch that camera, Perkins, by 
God I’ll break you in two!” 

Then came a little sound of concern 
and pity, and Gertrude knew that the 
speaker had bent over her. The next in¬ 
stant she looked up into the face of her 
husband. 

(To be continued ) 


For Sore Muscles 

Sprains, Cuts, Bruises 

here is an antiseptic germicide lini¬ 
ment— one that is healing, cooling, 
and soothing. Absorbinejr., is more 
than a germicide, more than a lini¬ 
ment— it is both. It means prompt 
relief from aches and pains; keeps 
little cuts and bruises from becom¬ 
ing more serious. It is especially 
good for children’s hurts because it 
is so harmless and safe to use— 
made of pure herbs and contains no 
acids or minerals. 


I Absorb ine J- 

THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


is needed daily in and about the home 
—for the numerous little hurts that 
come through work in the kitchen and 
about the house, the stable, the garage, 
and the grounds. Use and prescribe 
Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade 
liniment or germicide is indicated. 

To reduce inflammatory conditions — sprains, 
swollen veins or glands. 

To reduce bursal enlarge¬ 
ments and infiltrations. 
Absorbine, Jr., is a discu- 
tient an<f resolvent 
To allay pain anywhere 
— its anodyne effect is 
prompt and permanent 
To spray the throat if sore 
or infected—a 10% or 20% 
solution of Absorbine, Jr., 
is healing and soothing 
and will destroy bacteria. 
To heal cuts, bruises, sores 
and ulcers. 

Absorbine, Jr., is concen¬ 
trated, requiring only a few 
drops at an application. 

Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at most druggists or postpaid. 

ALiberalTrial Bottle w i 11 be 
■■■■■■^"■^■■"“sent post¬ 
paid to your address upon re¬ 
ceipt of 10c in stamps. Send for 
trial bottle or procure regular 
size from your druggist today. 

W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 

900 Temple St.. Springfield .Mass. 
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Earn $2,500 To come! Your chance 

/|n/| sa V/Par for *>»« money. Your 
t MlMlM <1 * C€f I chance to do the kind 
of work you’ll be proud of. Your 
chance to go into business for your¬ 
self. Think of it! You can now 1 
qualify AT HOME for that most 
wonderful of all fields open to 
the ambitious man — the great 
field of ELECTRICITY1 

Learn at Home 

What if you don’t know a thing 
about electricity’? I’ll make the 
whole matter so simple for you 
that you can’t help but learn. 
You don’t have to buy a lot of 
books or equipment. I’ve solved 
this question of teaching elec¬ 
tricity. And I’ll show you that 
lhave bygivingyou 20of my per¬ 
sonal lessons ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY FREE. Almost from the 
very first instructions you 
will have the knowledge and 
skill to do practical electric¬ 
al work—earn good money- 
more than pay for your in¬ 
struction as you go along. 



A. W. Wicks, E. E. , 

Formerly with the 
General Electric Co .; 
former General Man¬ 
ager of companvman- 1 
t tfacturing Jcnney J 
Electric Motors ; also I 
formerly with Fair* 
banks , Morse & Co.; 
now Consulting Engin - 
eer and Director of 
the Wicks Electrical 
Institute . 


Be An 

Electrician 

I will train you until you 
consider yourself competent regardless of the time 
it takes. I not only show you how to do expert elec¬ 
trical work but Bhow you how to estimate on jobs 
so you can take contracts at big profits. That’s 
what it means to be trained by a man of my prac¬ 
tical experience in every phase of electricity. 
Take advantage of my big free 20 personal lessons 
offer. I make the cost so small and the payments 
so easy for you that you won’t miss the money. 

MEN WANTED 

Wherever you go there’s always urgent demand for 
expert electricians at big pay. The watchword of 
theage is, “DO IT.ELECTRICALLY. * Electricity 
advances so fast that there’s a big shortage of com¬ 
petent electricians. _ 


20 LESSONS FREE 


That’s the sensational offer I am making to a few more 
ambitious men. 1 make it for two reasons. 1st—To show 
you how easy my instructions are to master. 2nd—To secure 
quick action on the part of a few more prospective students. 

This offer means that you get 20 complete personal 1 
sons ABSOLUTELY FREE: But you roust act 
quick. The offer closes in 23 days. So send the 
coupon or postcard at once. Don’tdelay. I U ^ 
send you full particulars. Doso TODAY. Sptlrf This 

A. W. Wicks. E. E.. Director, r'.,™!! 

Wicks Electrical Institute r LOlipOfl 

“rjtSSf *'•' S A. W. WICKS. E. E., 

Chicago, S Director. 

1,U WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 

S B1W. Randolph St.,0ep. IHChicaoO 

Without obligation on me whatever, 
^ please send me full description of your 
W personnl instructions in Electricity and 
" particulars of your special offer of 20 of 
your lessons free. 



The Shadow Stage 

(Continued from page 148) 

tint of this finale is dispelled by the 
awakening of the dreaming lass to her 
gross surroundings and her country love. 

The most unusual thing about this pic¬ 
ture is the director’s attempted realism in 
his display of the Russian peasant’s gross 
existence. A dirty pig though he is, this 
Slav is much more acceptable than the 
tawdry cartoons of “peasantry” which pass 
muster in the average picture. 

Is Bara deliberately or unconsciously im¬ 
itating Yaleska Surratt? The Surratt mark 
here is unmistakable, and, happily, very 
effective. 


I AST month I had occasion to commend 
^ 1 the splendid Selig-Tribune, the only 
one of the new news-pictorials I had seen. 
This commendation is now extended, in 
great heartiness, to the Hears t-Vi tagraph 
sheet, an especially effective feature of 
which is the Tom Powers’ animate cartoon- 


‘THE Five Faults of Flo,” a Than- 
* houser play, is original in idea and 
has the exquisite Flo LaBadie as its chief 
interpreter, but it is so clumsily carried 
out, so badly staged and so inefficiently di¬ 
rected that its punch is nil. 


THE best output of a busy, doubtless 
* profitable but rather inconspicuous ar¬ 
tistic month for The Famous Players was 
John Barrymore’s highly entertaining 
stellar implement, “Nearly a King.” Mar¬ 
guerite Clarke did Clarkishly well with 
the ancient “Mice and Men,” and 4< Mv 
Lady Incog” served Hazel Dawn and Bob 
Cain acceptably. Pauline Frederick 
emoted in a modern French melodrama, 
“The Spider.” _ 

W7 H Y waste words in verbal explosions 
^ over such trash as “Man and His 
Soul,” a Bushman-Bayne hilarity recently 
foisted on the public? Here is as pretty 
and capable a girl as there is in picture- 
dom, a high-priced man and a Teally big 
production wasted on this absurd “piece.” 
Caption from scene in actor’s business 
office, as the silk-hatted Francis Sex enters, 
morningly, among the hands: “Rise when 
I enter!” Who is really to blame for this 
improving bromide? Oh, for another 
“Pennington’s Choice!” 
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%fyyj I Eight Months Y ,1 
to Pay \gpa 
f Beautiful Diamond V \ 
' Sent on Approval — No S 
Money Down 

No obligation; pay as you can. Older 
any diamond from our catalogue; when re> 
ceived, if not absolutely satisfactory, return 
it. Otherwise keep it and pay 20% of the 
price, and only 10% per month thereafter. 
Ten per cent discount for all cash. A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each 
diamond. Exchangeable at any time at an 
increase of MORE THAN YOU 
PAID. • 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
DELUXE42Contains over one thousand 
photographs of rings, pins, diamonds, and 
other precious stones. 

L. W. SWEET & CO., INC. 

2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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Typewriter Sensation 


Paper 

✓Martfin Release 


Positive Alignment Fork 


Automatic Line Space 
\ Carriage Release 


,Paper Fingers 


Tabulator 


Platen Release 
For Writing on 
Ruled Lines 
Shift Lock- 


Marguerite Snow — Starring in "Metro” Pictures — is 
considered one of the most beautiful girls on the screen. To 
guard her precious beauty, she uses every day 




Greatest Typewriter 
Bargain Ever Offered 


Pronounced Sem pray Jovenay 

Meaning "Always Young" 

A unique Pink Cake. Keeps the skin soft and smooth and 
— » ihe com Pl cx ' on clear. Converv 

Jfc S -n, ientand economical to use. 

A trial w.ll convince you. 

Can be obtained at all 
Drug and Department 
Stores. 

Or send A cen ts for 7- 
day trial cake today. 

Marietta Stanley Co. 
Dept. 1464 
Grand Rapids. 

Mich. - 


Only $2.00 a month until the bargain price of 
$29.60 is paid and the machine is yours. This 

startling offer has astounded the typewriter world. Ab¬ 
solutely the greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. For 
a short time only I offer a limited number of these standard 

WRITING Model No. 3 

typewriters at this exceptional price Perfect machines, not 
damaged or shop worn. Complete outfit, cover, tools. Instruc¬ 
tions. etc. Machine of standard size, but light weight and 
portable, keyboard of standard arrangement, writing the full 
84 characters, two color ribbon, tabulator, back spacer, writes 
on ruled lines ; in tact, every late style feature and modern 
operating convenience, at less thun a third of the regular 
price, and each letter visible as printed and all previous writ¬ 
ing completely visible at all times. 


-The Fink 


(pmplexi6rr(ake 


You Take 
NO RISK 


FREE Trial 


My brand new Model No. 8 offer—for but $29.60 —and only 
$2.00 per month. 

I won’t let you buy this typewriter before you see it. 1 want 
you to be absolutely convinced that this is the greatest type¬ 
writer bargain ever offered. If you have the slightest use for 
a typewriter you should accept this amazing offer. You can¬ 
not equal this wonderful value anywhere. When the type¬ 
writer arrives dej>osit with the express agent $5.60 and take 
the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it 
is the l»est typewriter >ou ever saw. keep it and send me $2.00 
a month until ray bargain price Is paid. If you don’t want it, 
return to the express agent, receive your $5.60 and he returns 
the machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. 


TYPEWRITERS 
At This Price 


There is no time to lose. Fill in the coupon and mail it 
today sure. The tyj»ewriter will be shipped promptly. There 
is no red tai>e no sol icitors —no collectors —no chattel mort¬ 
gage. It is simply understood that I retain title to the ma¬ 
chine until the full $29.60 is paid. You cannot lose. It is 
the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. 

Tear Out—Mail Today. 

H. A. SMITH, 851—231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 

Ship me your Model No. 8. F.O.B. Chicago, as described in 
this advertisement. I will pay you the $24.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $29.60 purchase price at the rate of $2.00 a month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is under¬ 
stood that 1 have five days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will carefully repack 
it and return it to the express agent. It is understood that 
you give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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r OR ANY 
STANOARDMAKi 


Just Out 


l The Most Interesting Catalog 
\ In America, 

% 1ITATCHES, Diamonds. Jewelry. J0 
i ww Guns, Bicycles, Sterling and yS&JZ 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware. 

[h Cot Glass, Silver and Gold Nov- B&JLr / 
Sg elties. Leather Goods, Sewing s 

Ba Machines and Musical instruments— BOm/* i 

f Easy Payments 11 ^ * 

At Rock-Bottom Prices 


A new catalog that eaves you money on 
every item. Write for it Now. Every page 
teems with Quality and Bargain Prices, every 
page bears its own story of human interest. Printed 
In four colors, a million of them goes to all parts of the country. A postal NOW 
will bring yours by return mail. 

17. 19 and21 JEWEL! 


We have the very watch you have been waiting for. High-grade, thin 
Model Elgins at a saving ol a third to a hall with such liberal terms 
thrown in for good measure that you'll never miss the money. So no , 
matter whether you are rich or poor, its all the same to ue. Our little pay- I 
ments make your credit good and the volume of our business in all parts of 
the country, combined with big factory contracts, enables us to do better by 
you than any other watch or diamond house in the world. 

Aaaa — — — If you open a watch ae- 

m M ^f|3f f| W" rn rr countwithusthismonth. 
^9*** mu*MMMm m rn WW W e must sell 60,000 Elgin 

Watches this year. We have to do it to protect our factory contracts. That's more 
than 4.000 watches a month, nearly 200 a day, but we will do it. Yet, do you know 
what this means to you? It means the Newest Models, the finest Elgins, at out prtoom 


912.75 to 926.50. It means that we 
have gone to rock-bottom to give you 
Watch Bargains and throw in the as- 
toundingly Easy Terms of only. 


Now Ready 


92 a Month! 


New Models, Exclusive Designs, move. They lack none that yon would add. They instantly e 
Richly Enameled, Original En- your unstinted admiration. They carry their own evidence o 


Cata.op-onTy.Wyo. find” Tt-t.— la*. -- - 

new "Universal." the new *'California,” the new "Diamonctte.’* M -M thi —___ But write today. Send 

the new "Sunshine," the new "Double Circle,” — rill marvelously 9CrfiU fw(J ffldflvK your name and 
beautiful. And when you see the caste themselves, you'll agree that h— for the most i nt e r e ati ng 


tion, made possible only by their richness of quality, 
ings and the artist’s touch. They have no tines that 


7 uouDieUireie, — all marvelously WVIIU ISU «ril/r«^r yoar name and wd dr e aa 

the caste themselves, you’ll agree that ■ — r - for the most interesting 

no illustration or printed page, canadequately convey the full splcn- Catalog in America. A catalog with a thousand Illustrations. A 
dor of these magnificent models. They are gorgeous in design and book that tells all about the Easy Way—the Ha rris Goar Way. It 
execution. They convey to the eye that degree of joy and satisfae- shows you and everybody how to own a fine Watch, a Diamond, a 
tion, made possible only by their richness of quality, gold enamel* Suit or Overcoat, s Bicycle, Camera, a Sewing Machine or Mn»w—» 


, gold enamal- Suit or Overcoat, a bicycle. Camera, a 
you would re- Instruments, all Rock-Bottom Pnees 1 


r Machine or MnsW-wl 
t miaaing the money. 


You pay no Interest—we ask no security—no red taps. We don’t need the money and all as ask la Just common, 
everyday honesty among men, and our wholesale prices ssva you nearly half. Bond your name aad address today. 

HARRIS-GOAR CO. Dept 1868 KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

The Houne That Sella More Elgin Watchea Than Any Other Firm in the World. 


Own Your Business—Make Two Profits 

JT) Let Ten-Pinnet, ** world’s greatest bowling game,” make for you the 

AoJr big profits it’s now making for other operators. In addition, enjoy local 

BBff 5? j salesman’s commissions. Game is new, fascinating, automatic. No pin- 
fTHL fiii boys,—just someone to take in money. Alleys 38 to 50 feet long, quickly 

fj -JT installed in any room or tent. Everybody plays! Valuable 
■L i jmi w premiums for bowlers—we furnish coupons. Small invest- / fag 
ment starts you in any town, summer resort or park, 
t V " Write today for catalog and prices. 


^ r 

»jp^ The Ten-Pinnet Company, 54 Van Buren St, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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R. S., Dallas, Tex.— Marguerite Clark receives 
letters from friends at the Famous Players’ office 
In New York; Francis X. Bushman and Beverly 
linyne at Metro’s New York office; Theda Bara at 
F\>x’s Lob Angeles studio; Grace Cunard, Univer¬ 
sal City; Crane Wilbur, at the Horsley studio in 
Los Angeles, and Anita Stewart at the Brooklyn 
office of Yitagraph. 


B. H. Sw. St. Paul.— “Considering that your 
permission is granted, I shall proceed to trouble 
you.” You believe in preparedness, so it’s no 
trouble at all. “Is Henry B. Walthall married?” 
Yes. Indeed. The only “Birth of a Nation” music 
which you can purchase is “A Perfect Song,” 
which was played during the scene when tne 
Little Colonel proposes to Elsie Stoneman. Lyon 
& He aly, Chicago, will supply you at 30 cents per 
copy. We do not know whether Mr. Walthall an¬ 
swers letters from friends, but you may easily 
determine this for yourself by writing him at the 
Chicago office of Essanay. 


M. E. H., Yonkers, H. Y. —Pathe’s “The HouBe 
of Pear” features Arnold Daly and he is sup¬ 
ported by Jeanne Eagles and Sheldon Lewis. 
Sheldon Lewis is also seen in “The Iron Claw,” 
with Pearl White and Creighton Hale, and in 
“The King’s Game,” with Pearl White and George 
Probert. Mr. Lewis is the husband of Virginia 
Pearson, who has recently joined the Fox organ¬ 
ization. 


P. Y.. Corvallis. Ore.— Gloria Fonda is with 
Universal at Universal City. If you and she went 
to high school together for a couple of years, you 
ought to know better than we whether she will 
send you a photograph. What do you think 
about it? 


E. J.. Nashville.— Yes. it is necessary to get 
permission from the author or holder of the copy¬ 
right on a story or book before making a scenario 
from it. The copyright laws of America were 
enacted under Article 1. Section 8, of the Consti¬ 
tution, which provide in part that Congress shall 
have power to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited times to au¬ 
thors the exclusive right to their respective writ¬ 
ings. An author or copyright owner has a prop¬ 
erty right in a story during the life of the copy¬ 
right which must be respected. 


A. H.. Roswell, N. M.—Turn to the Directory 
for film company office and studio addresses. 


G. D. f Glenoldbn, Pa.—E thel Clayton of the 
Lubin company, recently seen in “The Great Di¬ 
vide,” is five feet five inches in height and has 
golden hair and grey eyes. She has a brother, 
Donald Clayton, who is an actor of the “legit¬ 
imate” Btage. 


D. F., Montreal. —“Damaged Goods” was pro¬ 
duced at the western American studio over a year 
ago by Richard Bennett and his company, Bennett 
playing the role of George Dupont. Mrs. Dupont 
was Olive Milton ; the Girl of the Streets, Adri¬ 
enne Morrison ; Henrietta Locke, Olive Templeton, 
and the Senator, John Steppling. 


L. M., Clarinda. Ia. —Mary Plckford and James 
Kirkwood played the leads aB Anemone Brecken- 
ridge and Lancer Morne in “The Eagle’s Mate,” 
and Ida Waterman, Robert Broderick, Helen Gil¬ 
more and Russell Bassett, the latter as the Rev. 
Hotchkiss, were also in the cast. 

J. W. J., Akron. O.—YeB, William H. Crane 
played the title role in “David Harum,” Kate 
Meeks being Aunt Polly; May Allison, Mary Blake; 
Harold Lockwood, John Lenox; Hal Clarendon, 
Chet Timson, and Guy Nichols, Deacon Perkins. 
William H. Crane is one of the old guard, linking 
the days of Booth and Jefferson and Irving with 
the present, as he is still playing on the stage. 
He was born in Leicester, Mass., in 1845. 


E. M. B., Wyalnsing, Pa. —Virginia Pearson is 
probably the actress you have in mind, as she 
Played the role of the Vampire in “A Fool There 
uas,” with Hilliard, on tour in 1910-12, and un¬ 
doubtedly was plaving the night you attended. 
She is now with the Fox Alms. 


{Continued on page 166 ) 


—add to 
your natural 
beauty those 
rare charms 
given by Mari- 
nello Powder — the 
warm pinkness of a fresh rose, a 
velvet-like softness and exquisite 
fragrance. Use 


Warih^ 


ijpoWDER 


always to enhance 
your complexion and 
protect vour skin 
against tne mischief 
of weather. 

*‘A Tint for Every Complexion” 
Send 2-Cent Stamp 
for Miniature Box. 

MARINELLO 
COMPANY 

Dept. L 

Mailers Bldg., Chicago 







Not Gray Hairs but tired Eyes 
Make us look older than 
Vfe are. Old age and 
Dull eyes-teil-tale 


®orit 

tell 

your 

age? 


After the Movies go home and 
Murine’Your Eyes, Two drops will rest 
refresh and cleanse. Have it Tiandu, 

Swfc Book of the «pw» H***^.' 
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Latin* Lsftts 
Belcher R«f 

designed 
to make J 

l) 1 . 1 rnond jjk 


The 

7-Diamond 

roonrt* Bet «o that th«^^ 
Iium lb.- app./i*- ^ 
*>» U beiiuui ul i- 
M lUiro iMamofid that 

' SSL M. . coat* 8 or 4 


grade, jguaranteed, Vi 
genuine diamond, per- ml 
feet in cut and full of 
k fiery brilliancy, set in * 
^ solid gold or platinum 
mounting for only $2.80 


Sand for IlS-paga Jewelry Catalog containing over 2000 

beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, Watchee.Silvcrware.etc. Make 
a selection either for yourself or as a gift for a friend or loved one. 
Wo will send the article for your examination, all charges pre¬ 
paid by us. You assume no risk; you are under no obligation. 

You Don’t Pay ■ Cent until you see and examine the article. 
If perfectly satisfied pay one-fifth of the purchase price and the 
balance in eight equal monthly payments. If not entirely satisfied, 
return at our expense. Whether you buy or not, get Our Catalog. 
It is an education in Diamond and Jewelry values and easy credit 
buying. Send for catalog today—before you forget. . It is FREE. 

LOFTIS BROS. I CO., The National Crtriit Jewelers 

Dopt.M502, lOO to 108 N. State Streot, Chicago, Illinois 

(Established 1868) 8tores in: Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis 


UNCLE 

MflNTS 


SAM 

YOU 


Get a U. S. Government Job 

$75 to $150 a Month 

Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. 

No “Layoffs” because of STRIKES. WARS. FINANCIAL 
FLURRIES or THE WHIMS OF SOME PETTY HOSS. 
THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. 

Country residents and city residents stand the same chance 
for immediate appointment. 

Common sense education sufficient. 

Political influence NOT REQUIRED. 

We Will Coaeh 555 CandiriiiteH Free of Charge 

Write immediately for full list of many positions now obtainable. 
Don’t delay. Every day you lose means the loss of just so much 
chance of e arly appointment. 


FREE COACHING COUPON 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Dept. J97. Rochester. N. Y. 

Thin coupon, properly filled out. entitle!) the sender to free sample ex¬ 
amination question*. full lint of poftitioim now obtainable, a free copy 
of our valuable copyrighted bonk, ’Government Positions and llow 
to Get Them,” and to consideration for Free Coaching for the Civil 
Service Examination here checked. 

...Railway Mail Clerk to $18001 ...Custom* Positions [$*’>00 to $1500’ 
...Poatomce Clerk [SHOO to $1200] ...Internal Revenue ! $700 to $18001 
...PostofTiee Carrier ($800 to $1200) ...Stenographer iSSOO to $15001 

...Rural Mail Carrier [$600 to $1200J ... Panama Canal CP k [$1200 to $1800) 

Name... 

Address.. 


Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 


The Movie Broadway 

(Continued from page 64) 

campaign of billboard and window adver¬ 
tising. The lithograph came back into its 
own—into greater demand than it had 
ever known before. Every new picture 
meant an order of lithographs, “three- 
sheets” and “stands” running into the 
thousands. Joseph Tooker purchased a 
gross of new waistcoats, and Mr. Moore 
warbled like a canary. They were them¬ 
selves again—and in automobiles. 

When Klaw and Erlanger built the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, designated “The 
House Beautiful,” the architect designed 
for A. L. Edanger’s use the most luxurious 
private office New York theatricals had 
ever known. No more convincing evi¬ 
dence of the commercial advancement of 
the theatre w T as required than a compari¬ 
son of the magnificently upholstered, oak- 
trimmed office of the executive head of the 
Syndicate w ith the dirty, ill-kept dingy 
rooms in which managers had carried on 
their business twenty-five years pre¬ 
viously. David Belasco, Charles Frohman, 
Charles Dillingham and other theatrical 
producers, following Klaw and Erlanger’s 
example, allotted themselves more beauti¬ 
fully appointed work rooms, and George 
W. Lederer went them all one better with 
a suite in blue and gold. 

Shacks, mere shacks, seem those habita¬ 
tions of the stage producer, now that the 
movie men have begun to keep house. 
Handsome drawing room effects and re¬ 
ception parlors in mahogany and plate 
glass stretch across entire floors of huge 
office buildings, and are occupied ex¬ 
clusively by the men who are profiting by 
the moving picture epidemic. In any one 
of the larger exchanges there may be 
found more offices and a greater number 
of clerks and assistants than in the com¬ 
bined theatrical enterprises. The proba¬ 
bility is that Belasco and Dillingham 
couldn’t find their way about in the 
Mutual’s headquarters. 

Indeed, the complexion of the Rialto 
has changed. The movie actor has 
usurped the choice corners, the choice res¬ 
taurant tables and the ladies’ glances. 
Would you have further proof? Yester¬ 
day Francis Bushman, his director tells 
me, received two hundred “mash” notes; 
John Drew didn’t get any. 
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With That New Frock 


y 


YOU WILL NEED 

DELATONE 

S O LONG AS FASHION DECREES sleeve¬ 
less gowns and sheer fabrics for sleeves 
the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of hair from under the arms. 
Delatone is an old and well known scientific 
preparation for the quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or stubborn. 

Removes Objectionable Hair From Face, Neck or Arms 


You make a paste by mixing a little Delatone and water; then spread on 
the hairy surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste and 
the hairs will be gone. 

Expert beauty specialists recommend Delatone as a most satisfactory depilatory powder. 
After application, the skin is clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a baby’s. 

Druggists sell Delatone, or an original one-ounce jar will 
' be mailed to any address upon receipt of One Dollar by 

THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL COMPANY, 339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept.CX, Chicago, Ill. 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed! 

Learn at Home —10 Easy Lessons 

A wonderful new method of acquiring 1 skill on the typewriter 
has been discovered. Almost over night it has revolutionized 
the whole typewriting situation. 

Already thousands of stenographers and other typewriter 
users who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute, are 
writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could before, and they’re 
earning salaries increased in proportion. 

Nothing Else Like It 

Don’t confuse thiB new way in typewriting with any system 
of the past. There has never been anything like it before. It 
is as different from the old touch systems as day is from night. 
Special Gymnastic Finger-Training Exercises bring results in 
days that ordinary methods will not produce in months. It is 
the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter itself 
was invented — already its success has become nation-wide. 

Doubles and Trebles Salaries 

Among the thousands of operators who have taken up this 
system are hundreds of graduates of business colleges and 
special typewriting courses —many were so-called touch 
writers —yet there has not been a single one who hasn’t 
doubled or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, and the 
salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a week (their 
former salaries) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. And the new 
way is amazingly easy for anyone—there are only 10 lessons 
and they can be quickly learned at home. 

Valuable Book Free 

We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new method. 
But we hare prepared a book which tells all abont it in complete 
detail, which is froe to those interested if 4c in stamps Is sent to 
cover packing, mailing, etc. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of 
eye-opening ideas and Tamable information. It explains how this 
unique new method will quickly make your fingers strong and 
dexterous, bring them under perfect control, make them extremely rapid 
in their movements—how in a few short weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy— 
all this and muen more is told in detail. No instruction book ever 
written, no matter what its cost, ever told so plainly the real 
WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitibus to get ahead—if you want to make your work 
easier—if you want to put more money in your pay envelope—get this 
book at once. It will be a revelation to you as to the speed ana salary 
that is possible to typists. Mail the coupon or a postal today— Now. 

mkhUSE THIS FOR BIGGER PATnniiiinimtwj 

THE TULL0SS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 7504 CoUe* HOI, SprugfcU, OUs 

PlMse Mod me your Free Book about the New Way in Typewriting. I 
enclose 4c in stamps to cover packing, mailing, etc. This incurs no obliga¬ 
tion whatever on my part. 

Name. 

Street... 

City,.State.. 

Occupation .. 


STUDIO DIRECTORY 

For the convenience of our readers who may 
sire the addresses of film companies we sire tkri 
principal ones below. The first Is the business 
office; (*) Indicates proper office to send nuns- 
scrlpts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

American Film Mfg. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi* 
cago (s) ; Santa Barbara, Calif. (*) (s). 

Balboa Amusement Prod. Co., Long 1 Beach. 
Calif. (*) (s). 

Biograph Company, 807 East 175th St. Sew 
York City, (*) (s) ; Georgia and Girard, Los An¬ 
geles (8) ; players east June to December. 

Bos worth. Inc., 222 West 42d St, New Tort 
City; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (•) (**. 

California M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (•> 

Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave-. New 
York City (*) (s) ; Orange, N. J. (Adv. and pub¬ 
licity.) 

Equitable Motion Pictures Corp.. 130 West 
46th St, New York City. (•) Fort Lee. N. J. 

Essanay Film Mfg. Co., 1333 Argvle St, Chi¬ 
cago (*) (s) ; Niles, Calif. (•) (s) ; 651 Fair-view 
St, Los Angeles (s). 

Famous Players Film Co., 507 Fifth Are., New 
York City (*). 128 West 56th St. New York 

City (s). 

Fox Film Corporation, 130 West 46th St, New 
York City (*); Los Angeles («) ; Fort Lee. 
N. J. (s). 

Gaumont Company. 110 West 40th St, New 
York City (•) ; Flushing, N. Y. (s) ; Jacksonville, 
Fla. (s). 

David Horsley Studio, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

Kalbm Company, 235 West 23d St, New York 
City (*) ; 251 W. 19th St., New York City (a) : 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood. Calif, (s) ; Tailyrand 
Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla. (s) ; Glendale, Calif, (si. 

George Kleine, 805 B. 175th St. X. Y. Citv (•>. 

Lasky Feature Play Co., 485 Fifth Ave.. New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
(*) (s). 

Lubin Mfg. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(•) ; Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor¬ 
onado, Calif, (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Metro Pictures Corp., 1465 Broadway. New 
York City (•). (All manuscripts for the followira 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.) : Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
61st St, New York City (s) : Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s) ; Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office; Federal Feature Film COrp_ 
Rocky Glen, Penna. 

Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

Mutual Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St, 
New York City. 

Pallas Pictures, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City; 205 N. Occidental Blvd.. Los Angeles (*) (si. 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, HO West 
40th St., New York City. 

Pathe Frerbs. Jersey City, N. J. (*) (s). 

Pathb Exchange, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s). 

Selig Polyscope Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(•) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd.. Chicago (s); 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles <s). 

Signal Film Corp., Los Angeles. Calif (*) 

Thanhouser Film C6rp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Triangle Film Corporation. 71 West 23d St, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St, Los Angeles 
(*) (s) : Inceville Studio (Ince), Santa Monica, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(•) (s) ; Universal City, Calif. (•) (s) ; Covts- 
vllle, N. J. (s). 

Vitagraph Company of America, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) ^(s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (*) (s) ; Bayside. Long Island. N. \\ us). 

V-L-S-E, Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Wharton, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. (*) (s). 

World Film Corp., 130 West 46th St, New 
York City (*) ; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo¬ 
plays in This Issue 


THE STEPPING STONE 
(Scenario by C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Ince-Triangle 

Elihu Knowlton Frank Keenan 

J'ary Beres^o^ Mary Boland 

A Ibert Beresford Robert McKim 

Flora Alden Margaret Thompson 

James Prescott J. J. Dowling 

Horatio Wells J. Barney Sherry 

Fielding Frederick Vroom 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
(Scenario by Margaret Turnbull from tbe novel 
by Mary Johnaon) 

Lasky 

Lady Jocelyn Leigh Mae Murray 


Captain Ralph Percy 
Lord Carnal 
Nicolo 

Jeremy Sparrow 
George Yeardley 
Lord Buckingham 
King James I 
Patience Worth 
Red Gil 


Wallace Reid 
Tom Forman 
Raymond Hatton 
William Bradbury 
James Neill 
Robert Gray 
Lucien Littlefield 
Camille Astor 
Robert Fleming 


Maria 

Morton Dean 
Sancho 
Phyllis 
Her Mother 
Chica 


HER GOD 

(From tbe novel by H. R. Durant) 
Equitable 

Gail Kane 

Dean Million Hamilton 

Edward F. Rossman 
Courtney Collins 
other Marie Dantes 

Gladys Karlcott 



SAVE 60% 

on Phono graph 
Records i 

* A Brings you Oc 

Full-length, high-quality records; six carefully chosen 
selections from the world’s most popular music. 

“A PERFECT DAY,” by Curie J.coU-Bood. 

“OH, PROMISE ME,” by Reginald de Koven. 

Both sung by Henry Burr. 

M BLAZE AWAY” and 
M UNDER THE DOUBLE EAGLE,” 

Two writhing, atoning marches. 

“RAGGING THE SGALE,”*eason's most popular (ox trot. 
“ TESORO MIA,” a waltz from Spain. 

Two ideal dance numben. 

Do not confine these record s with a cheep psodact. We gverantee 
their qnafcty with oar money beck offer. They we seven inches in diam¬ 
eter, play about as long as the standard ten inchveoosds, (because oar process 
aftows us to pot the grooves very dose t o g e t her ) and equal them in quality. 
They will play on the Edison, Pathe and ether machines, without an 
attachment, and on the Victor and Columbia with an attachment, which 
we wiB mad you froe. Give us the name of your machine when ordering. 
We w31 also send a list of other records. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

» after you hams playod thorns records, you are not 
•attefiod with them, mail thorn back to us and toe wilt 
ref end your money. 

MUTUAL RECORD CO., 29 East 22nd Street. NEW YORK 



IBBg 


Look For This 
Drug Store 


Only a druggist with an V 

established reputation for \ \ 

honesty, integrity and fair deal* 

ing is permitted to handle the 

SAN «TOX Line of Toilet Articles 

and Household Preparations. 

_* Before any X^<v 

/J SAN «TOX Drug- V v 

f/TV' on his shelves he wa* re- 
w 9>ww l s Y u/Ag < l“ lr ^ < l to rigidly inveetiicate N 
^ theentirelineof mor«* t han 125 


-THE BURDEN OF- 

ADDRESSING 


Removed, and the invaluable advantage of di¬ 
rect and regular communication with patrons, 
theatres, agents, „„„ *» , * 

customers or pros- Lhl any list Of 

pects. by circular 10,000 names or 

or filled ■ in letter, j ess j t serves e verv 

brought within , , , 

reach of PHOTO- purposeof address - 

PLAY producer ing and filling in 

and supply distrib* with as perfect 

utor, on small as ... . vT 

well as large ^ l nbbon-print type- 

mailinglists. / - . %W: ' written address 

by^is httle as any $150 .00 

matic hand ’ Sj. ‘ l *4 

-Hdressnr ^ \ machine on the 

aaaressor. . . \ -.t nwr 


CATALOG 

FREE 


Montague Mailing Machinery Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., and 538 So. Clark Street. Chicago 

BrmchM In Principal CIUm 

Pioneers in hand and ribbon-print Addressing Marhines, and makers of band, 
foot and motor Addreeeon* for every nurpone and sdso list 

from one hundred to one million names. _ 
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p However beautiful 
you may be,you can¬ 
not afford to neglect 
your skin. However 
plain you may be, 
you should not miss 
the possibilities for 
beauty and skin 
health in the regular 
use of 


X. J. K. f Brooklyn, and J. C. E.. Gresxwic 
R. I.—The Victor studio which produces films f 
Universal is located at 553 West 43d Street, X- 
York City. Yes, Wnllie Reid is Don Jose in tl 
Farrar “Carmen,” produced by Laskv. 


[s BfAirrY 


G. R. Y., Lordsbcrg. Calif. —“Do manufactur¬ 
ers use old films in the making of shrapnel; la 
the last few months munition makers hare found 
that the celluloid in films can be utilized very 
profitably in making nitroglycerin and other ex¬ 
plosives. and inasmuch as there is an explosive 
charge in each shrapnel shell, it mav be broadly 
stated that old films are being used to make 
shrapnel. Rifle bullets will henceforth be marked 
“Comedy,” and the biggest shells “Tragedy.”' 


Sags| 

■‘om.ick F. I wo*/ 


Milkweed Cream ** 

At Drug Stores 

Preserves Good Complexions— 
Improves Bad Complexions 
Its use overcomes skin disorders and s&ilowneas, as well 
ns undue redness, sunburn and freckles. 

Send us 6c in stamps, to cover cost of mailing and packing, 
and get free sample of the above. Also Ingram's Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel purse packetB, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder and Perfume. 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 

Established 1885 

Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit. U.S.A. 

Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. 

Four shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. i 

■ Price, 50c at drug stores or by mail, postpaid. eJ 


X. W. B., Brooklyn. —Kathlyn Williams has 
been playing right along with the Sells company, 
and the latest big picture in which >lie appears 
is “The Nfe’er Do Well,” the film Version of Rei 
Beach’s novel of the same name. She appears in 
a great many of the shorter films produced by the 
Selig company. 


C. E. W., Coldwatek. Mich., aud C. S. 
Orient. O.—You will find Theda Bara's address 
given above. John. Lionel and Ethel Barrymore 
are brothers and sister, their father being the laic 
Maurice Barrymore and their mother Georgia 
Drew Barrymore. All three are well known upon 
the American aud English stage, (leo Ridgelv i« 
with Lasky at Hollywood. 


Oh, You Skinny! 


J. V. L., Evansville. I no., and L. W., Toronto. 
—Mabel Xormand is in the east at the present 
time aud should be addressed at the Ttiangk 
office in New York City. Anna Little of t* 
American company was born at Sisson. Cfeltfornia. 
February 7, 1894. which makes her just a trifle 
over twenty-two. She began her theatrical career 
in 1907 with the Ferris Hartman Comic OperM 
Company and in 1911 joined the New York Motion 
Picture Corporation. She has dark brown eyes 
and brown hair. Herbert Rawllnson was born In 
Brighton. England, in 188"*. and began his 
career with Selig in 1911. He has brown hair 
and blue eyes. You will undoubtedly hear from 
her later, if you have not already received a repb 


Why stay thin as a rail f You don’t have to ! And 
you tlon't have to go through life with a chest that 
the tailor fives you; with arms of childish strength; 
with legs you can hardly stand on. And what about 
that stomach that flinches every time you try a square 
meal? Are you a fill-feeder} 

Do you expect Health and Strength in 
tabloid form — through pills, potions and 
other exploited piffle? 

You can’t do it; It can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up your body — 
all of it — through nature's methods — not by pamper¬ 
ing the stomach. It is not fate that is making you a 
failure: it's that poor, emaciated body of yours; your 
half-sickness shows plain in your face and the world 
loves healthy people. So be healthy — strong — xdta!. 
That’s Irving. Don't think too long : send 4 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing of my book. n INTELLIGENCE 
IN PHYSICAL AMI HEALTH CULTURE,^"written by the 
strongest physical culture instructor in the world. 

LIONEL. STRONGFORT 

PHYSICAL CULTURE EXPERT 


O. M. E., Leamington, Utah.— “The idea of 
our Answer Man having a bald head and whis¬ 
kers! To my notion he Is the only person living 
who has lK>tb dimples and brains.” (Just to d?ni 
onstrate again that we have absolutely nothin* 
up our sleeves!) _ 


Dept. 1146 



■ ■ viikii tin m i ilk ■ 

direct from Kalamazoo factory. Unlike any other kitchen 
kabin^t—sanitary. easy to keen clean as a china bowl; sweet 
smelling; cannot warp; easy sliding doors; good for lifetime uae. 

K.S Free Trial, Cash or Credit 

Now is the time —snve work when housecleaning. We 
pay freight —ship within 24 hours — 30 days' trial, 360 
days' approval test, $100,000 guaranty. 

CpCC 8-piece crystal set, white glass rolling pin, pat- 
ented bread board with each kabinet Write today 
for prices and beautiful art catalog No. 24. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs., Kalamazoo. Mich. 

We also make gas ranges, furnaces and 500 styles of stoves 
and ranges. We have four catalogs— state which you want. 


.Digitized by CjOO^Ic 
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IVANS ART 

ianos and Players 

FACTORY TO YOU 


can 


as mine , 


says 

Annette Kellermann 


Do you realize how much 
ice and beauty will 


' V your 
™ be enhanced if your form 
is symmetrical? Wouldn’t you 
grasp an opportunity to attain a 
perfect figure and 


and up can be saved by my plan ^ 

of selling direct from my factory to you. I 
can save you from $125 to $250 on an Evans 
Artist Model Piano or Player . 

Fiwcrlif- Paid The easiest kind of terms, week- 

-P.w 111 -Si ly, monthly, quarterly or yearly 

payments to suit your convenience. All middlemen, 
jobbers, dealers and agents profits cut out. These 
are some of the reasons why I can sell the Evans 
Artist Model Pianos for such little money. Let me 
send you the other reasons. 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

If you are not entirely satisfied, we will take it back 
without any cost to you —you are, the sole judge to 
decide. 

Music Lessons Without Cost 

We will give a two years' course of piano instruc¬ 
tion free. Ask about our insurance plan. 

STORY Sc CLARK PIANO CO. 

F. O. EVANS, Gen. Mgr., Dept. D-8, CHICAGO 


vigorous 
health? It’s all quite possible, and 
without the use of drugs or appar¬ 
atus, if you’ll follow my methods. 

Just fifteen minutes each day in 
the privacy of your own room is 
sufficient. I’ve accomplished this 
for so many other refined women 
that I know I can do it for you. 

Miss Cleo jGk 

Mayfield, 

whose > 

charm- 

ing per- M W ,. 

sonality ^ 

has made 


Every Married Couple 

and all who contemplate marriage 

SHOULD OWN 

this complete informative book 

“The Science of a 


popular 
favorite 
through¬ 
out the 
country, 
has just 
written: 


I masted. I By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 

rm i Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, so often 

revealed too late ! It contains 29 chapters including: 
|Marriage aud Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Quali¬ 
ties One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of 
leproduction. Amativeness. Continence. Children. Genius. Conception. 
begB in :y. Confinement. TW’l LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a 
iappy Married Life is Secured. Special Edition, Price J2. postpaid. Descrip- 
ive circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


Dear Miss Kellermann: 

I want to let you know that I am de¬ 
lighted with the results I have obtained from 
your wonderful system. It has given me the 
grace and poise so essential in stage work. 

I feel that I must tell you that part of my 
present success is due to your well arranged 
course of exercises. 

Cordially yours , 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co, 


MUSIC htaMhSI FREE 

*V Hi. OMnt and Mast RaNaMa School of Manic 
In AnaHea-CstablMiwI 1MB 

•mno, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 


boa can Moot TToxaa-c AtAc Iku 

-c;- .. or advanced piavara. One leason weekly. Illustrations 

■■bb Everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
*** 9* PoatBge and music need. Write lor Fraa booklet which 

sxplains everything in full. 

MacniCAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


My new booklet, 44 The Body Beautiful/’ 
is fully illustrated with photographs of 
myself, explaining my system. Just send 
a two cent stamp and it will be mailed to 
you FREE, to-day. 

You owe it to yourself at least to investigate 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN 

Suite 407P 12 West 31st St, N. Y. C. 


- ft n selling agency. 

^ Sell our pennants in your 

club, school or college. Gener¬ 
ous discount* for quantities. Catalogue Free. 

ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box K, LOWV1LLE. N. Y. 


moniti 
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GUARAlfFEED Y° u wil ' find in the8e pages opportunities 

;§ II A for profit, education and amusement. 

/<V i ^ >u ^ >1 ‘ s ^ ers will refund your money if 

\ U |\ Jf y° u not find every advertisement in 

Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTi 
iO K 



25c Trial Bottle for 20c 



! fragrance of thousands of blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. 

[ kxtremcly lasting. For a limited time send 20c, silver or stamps, 
1 for trial bottle exact size of picture of 

"MON AMOUR” 

The Sweetheart of Perfumes 

The latest odors are Mon Amour and Garden Queen. Get a 
.ux/ n f C \ C , h ‘T° th r ? r od ° r » in thc Flower Drops line are Lily of, 
the Valley, Violet, Rose. Crabapple, all $1.00 an ounce at druggists I 
b >’ tnal hottle 25c. Money back if not pleased. 

"? nd 51.00 for Souvenir box—6 different odors, 25c bottles. 
Mower Drops is the most exquisite perfume ever produced. 
_PAUL RIEGER. IQS First Street, Saa Francisrn i in a > 


%^TY PE WRITERS^ 


Short-Story Writing 

A J**wns in the hiitcn, 

,V? rm - Mtructure. and writing of tie 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J Berg 
Eaenwein, for yean editor of Uppincctts. 
One student u nites: “ Before completing 
the lessons , rereived over SIOOO /or 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Nome 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading fnagasines." 

Also courses in Play Writing. Writing for 
Vaudeville, Photoplay Writing. Versdjio*- 


One Hundred Courses, under professors is He- 
Dr. Esenweln vartl, Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 

250-Page Catalog Free. Pleaee Address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 




FILM FAVORITES 

OF YOUR OWN CHOICE 

Send the names of Eighteen and twenty-five eeata or a 
dollar for a hundred in splendid poses on postcards. 

8 poaea of Mary Pick ford, S of Marguerite Hark, 3 of 
Chaplin, t of Thedn Kara, a new picture of Lllllaa Lor¬ 
raine, Hazel Dawn and Olga Petrova, m*aut«.graphed 
pletnre of Jack W. Kerrigan, and many dot fsaturs stars. 
Also actual photos, size 8x10 at SOc each 

500 LIST SENT WITH ALL ORDERS 
—- OR FREE ON REQUEST 

THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place. T 


W 

V 


3% c a Day 







ts 


. r nW 







pjjri 



IlMWW I B I 





BE A BANKER 

Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holi¬ 
days off. yearly vacation with pay.good salary. Learn at home. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog free. Edgar G. Alcorn, Pras. 
American School of Banking, 457 E. State St., Colombo*, Ohio 


FRIENDSHIP LINK RING 

Starling Silver or Rolled Gold. Bended __ 

or Plain Deaum*, 3 Initials ENGRAVFD ONLY 
FREE, to introduce our Bracelet Links. 

Send 18 centa and size today. 4 

FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO. I ftf 

S3 Chambers St., Dept. 33», Now York W 



DETAILS FREE 

Atlas Publishing Co. C3 AtlasBldg.Cinu nr.TFoT 


fc Til teach you 

peraonallv by maiL 
17 years successful teaching. 
Big field for men and women. You can , 
W EARN $18.00 TO S4S.OO A WEEK 
Weaver (Canada) any* "Your course increased 
my salary 60 per cent.’' Write for full portico- 

m Spp U'hnf'a in it fnr v<ui 


Ur*. Sec what'll In It for you. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 

Chas. J. Strong, Founder Dept. 3104. Detroit. Mich. 


ki 
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LEARN RAGTIME 


LANGUAGES 




GUARANTEED 
0 K 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


BOOK 


^ui.l | Arc being worn by the wealthiest people 

gc I everywhere.Stand acid and fire diamond 

muk w A _ / test. So hard they scratch a file and cut 

glass. Brilliancy guaranteed twenty-five 
years. Will send you these wonderful gems in 
any style, 14 K, solid gold, regular diamond mountings 
—by express— charges prepaid, so you can see and wear them 
before you buy them. W riteJor big illustrated catalog and Free TrialOffet 
WHITE VALLEY GEM C0„ 813 WuUin Bldg.,' Indianapolis, Indiana 


Learn bow you can become an Electrical Engineer and ears $150 to 
f25« monthly. No experience necessary. We easily train you in your 
spare time to enter this fascinating work. Demand for electrical experts 
exceeds the supply—decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs. 
56-page book, which tells you how to do it. sent FREE. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dnpt. 5769, Prexel Aw. and SSth Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


DUR OFFER IS TO FURNISH STATIONERY CORRECTLY 
PRINTED. YET CHEAPER THAN YOU BUY THE PAPER 

and envelopes. We furnish 25 sheets of bond paper 8% x 11 
inches with your name and address printed in comer in neat 
professional style; 25 No. 11 tough tnanila envelopes with your return 
card in corner, also 25 No. 10 envelopes for enclosures with your name 
and address,-all for 60 eta. prepaid. Samples sent for 2c stamp. 
GEO. E. RAWSON. P. O. BOX 579, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Triangle Chemical Co.,Dept. 1,85 Detroit St.,Milwaiike e,Wis. 


I will send my 25c Book Cqj- 

Strong Arms MFN 

for 10c in stamps or coin 111 Lilly 

Illustrated with twenty full-page \1/Aixril 
half-tone cuts showing exercises VY U III Lll 
that will quickly develop, beau- . 

tify and gain great strength in and 
your shoulders, arms and hands, 
without any apparatus. PH 11 HRFN 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER UniLUIVLll 

203 Burkei Building, 110 W. 42nd St.. NEW YORK 


Grasp This Opportunity 


For a Limited Time Only, beauti¬ 
ful large 11x14 Hand Colored Photo¬ 
graphs from a selection of over 200 
Movie Stars. Suitable for framing 
— make splendid room decorations. 

Send 25c Stamps or Coin 

WYAN0AK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


ADVERTISE 


20 words in 100 monthlies, 
$1; 100 weeklies, $2.50 ; 20 
Sunday papers, $5. In all 
$8. Bank references. 

COPE AGENCY 
821 Chestnut St., St. Louts, Mo. 


Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 

"BET nr 






gm 
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GUARANTEED 


\0 K 
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Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


_■ 

GUARANTEES 

in 



Send these to your friends -use them for Btickers on your personal correspondence; 
better than a monogram; the Posterette fashion is spreading over the country like 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen, in eight 
weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from a large 
number of reliable firms who offer our atudenta opportun¬ 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun¬ 
dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
student* now earning f 100 to fSOO a month. Address nearest Office. 
Dept. 628 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


YOUR IDEAS *&o e o 

for certain inventions. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent*' and “What to Invent’* 

sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 

CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE. Patent Attorneys 

Eatabliflhed 20 yean. 

1048 F. Street. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Wouldn’t you like to know 
all about the photo players 

you have just seen on the screen? The 200 page Studio Direc¬ 
tory of Motion Picture News gives the complete biography of 
every photo player with their picture. Tear out this advertise¬ 
ment and send with 25c to Motion Picture News, 729-7th Ave., 
New York, and you will receive this directory by return mail. 


WE REPRODUCE in one sheet one hundred photographs, about 
one inch in size, from the photograph you send us—all for $1 


........ _ |7 . wncinre. iuw pnorograpus oi your*eii irom your own favorite portrait, in an artistic irnme 

H AUl ual sue design, on one sheet; cut them like coupons. 8end photograph with your address and $1 00 

OF POSTERETTE PHOTO. and we will return, prepaid, 100 Poderette Photograph* ond also the original, packed securely. 


FROM TOUR 0*1 FA* 
PORTRAIT. 


/?EARL LcMONDE STUDIO, 207 Publicity Building, 1127-29 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, M0. 


STERETTE PHOTO. 

LRL LcMOO 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarantee 

Digitized by 


^Google 


Free Trial 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHESTS 

Your choice of 10O style* of tke 
famous Piedmont genuine South¬ 
ern Red Cedar Cheets. IS doyf' 
free trial. We pay the freiftt 
A Piedmont protects fur*, woolewe 
and plumes from moths. mie«. 
Reduced Price dust and damp. Distinctively beamifol. 

Finest gift to any woman. Write today 
for big new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.. Dept 82, Statesville. H.C. 
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Pete “Props” 


(Continued from page 73) 

sitting dere waiting for de oder party to 
make a move. De nut director being noo- 
tral had about as much chance as Belgium. 
Day bot say it is his fault. Dis is fruit to 
me. I lays on me back underneat a tree, 
rolls me a cigarette and cheers dem on to 
battle. 

De director takes a squint at de sun and 
den tries to square it wid Harold. Nuttin 
doing. Den he takes a nudder squint at de 
sun which is darn near ready to pearch on 
his pet rock and goes over wid a flag of 
truce to Lizzie. By dis time, Lizzie is all 
cluttered up wid tears and asking every¬ 
body why did she • ever leave her happy 
home in Sout Bend to come out here to be 
insulted by a hick actor. Nobody knew. 
I came in wid a guess dat it was because 
dere was no hick actors in Sout Bend to 
insult her, but dat wasn’t de right answer 
and she got madder dan ever. What does 
a fool woman want to ask a riddle for and 
den get sore if you don’t guess it? 

Yes sir, I’m coming! ’Scu.se me. I 
got to go put some wood in dat fire place 
for de nut director. Will be back in a 
minute. 

(Next disaster in the May issue) 



Military bed. 


._TableBed 

inters comfortable, ATABLE byDAV 

-aBEDbyNIGHT 

Springs, mattress and bedding 
fold up automatically into the 
drawer space; perfect ventilation 

Write for FREE Booklet. 
"The Table that Went to Bed 
illustrating the many beautiful 
designs. Give your dealer's mom 

United Table-Bed Company, 3698 Morgan StChicago 



One Man and This*. 
Machine earn $501 

to $100 PROFIT 



Eakins profits S1500 In one month 

making Orispettes in store window. 

Palmer sold 1680 worth on 

LaborDoy; Kunkle’s sales 
- over $7000 in leas than year, 

df I §I§ } One machine—a small invest* 

m „ . and a location starts yon. 

M r—— _ .learn in a day. Turnout 
■ trhpstlsi batch after ba«ch. Sell at 5o a 

.....Epckag® and dear about 4o profit. 

T . „ SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW I 

telle the whole story—how to succeed, — 

gives experience of others, etc. It*6 
*orth reading. If you’re looking for a 
money making business write today. 

Bead post card or letter. 

W. Z. LONG COMPANY 
ItWIMH W. gjMgltUj, OHIO 



TIFNITE GE 


Brilliant as Diamonds 

A Tifnite Gem and a diamond are as 
near alike as two peas. Nothing: else 
in the world so near a diamond in looks, bril¬ 
liancy and every diamond test. Tifnite Gems cut 
glass like diamonds, won’t file, won’t melt. Guar¬ 
anteed to last forever. Not one particle of glass 
in them. To quickly introduce them to 10,000 men 
and women, we make a test never before heard 
of. We have made up four exquisite items, 
latest style designs, guaranteed solid Rold mount- j n(r 
ings and each set with a genuine Tifnite Perfect Half 
Diamond Cut Gem. We will sen d you _£ a , ra * 

YOUR CHOICE tDCr^ 

Without Deposit I IILL 

Send no money whatever. Just state which S 2 
Item you prefer—Ring, Pin or La Valliere— and m Mo - 
we will send it to you promptly. If ring, send string show¬ 
ing size around your finger. State lady's or gent’s. If you 
think it’s worth all we ask, simply send us; $1.25 within 10 
days after arrival and pay the balance. $2.00 per month, 
until these Special Limited Bargain Offers arc paid in 

full, otherwise return to us. Send no reference-no money— 

simply your request. You bo tho judjio of this wonderful 
rem. These picture* show tho mounting* and rock-bottom 
prices. Send for yours today—now—while aupply lasts. 

THE TIFNITE GEM CO., 

1015 Jackson Blvd., Dept. 12 Chicago 

LA VALLIERE— Solid Gold. 16 In. Chain, 
ono-half carat Tifnite Gem. black 
onyx mounting, S14.25. Noth- 

tag down. $2 Pur Mo. ^j 


Learn Music 
At Home! 

Plano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banfo 
Mandolin, Harp, 9 Cello, Sight Singing 

EASY LESSONS FREE! 

No longer need the ability to 
play be shut out at your life, 
hist write us a postal today for 
new Free Book, fresh from the 
i ter. Let us tell you how you can 
ly, quickly, thoroughly learn to 
your favorite musical lnstru- 
it by note in your own home, 
mut a teacher, by our New Im- 
od Home Study Method, without 
in q a cent for lessons! Different, 

< i than private teacher way—no 
'"me, dry exercises — no incon- 
it* nee. No trick music, no “num- 
yet simple, wonderful, amaz- 
y easy even for a mere child. 

200,000 Pupils! 

Since 1898 we have successfully taught over 200.000 people from 
aoveii to Hoventy. the -world! Hundreds write:— 

"Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in three terms with i>rivHte teachers.” ’’Everything 
Is so thorough and onmpletei" ,r The lesso *s are marvels of sim¬ 
plicity. H] 11-year old boy has no t had the least tronble to learn.” 

Wonderful New Book Free I 

We want to hare one pupil in each locality at once to help advertise 
our wonderful easy system of teaching music. For a limited time, 
we therefore offer our marvelous lessons free. Only charge Is for 
postage and sheet music which averages 12%c weekly. Beginners 
or advanced pupils We have hundreds of pupils right here in New 
York, the musical centre of America, who prefer our Home Study 
method in place of best private teacher. Get all the proof, facta, 
letters from pupils, amazing free offer and fascinating New Book 
just Issued, all free! Write postal today. Address, U. 8. School of 
Music, Box 144A, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Wrn andWATCHES gl 

Y # ON CREDIT I 

M - - ' ' ' ~ 11 

£ m ii i fTrrrmnTmr TA> 


Big Free Catalog 


Deaftj^t 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 

i The most astound rag sale of perfect 
I cut diamonds ever offered. 

I TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MOMTH 

^ This is vour opportunity to get that 
long wanted diamond at a bargain. 

This is an extraordinary saving. 
SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE 
DIAMOND RING 

A wonderful value S4.SO per month. 

A written guarantee with every purchase 
you make from ALFRED WARE. 

SENSATIONAL ELGIN WATCH SALE. 

SI2.SO Elgin Watch 17 Ruby Jewels 25 
year guaranteed double gold strata case . 
Factory tested and adjusted. 

Payments S2.00 Per Month. 

I 30 Days Trial 

I No Money Down Express Raid 

] Any watch you want on easy payments. Be 
sure to sena for our 96 page catalogue. Over 
2000suggestions, Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds. 


The day of imperfect . 

hearing is past. Science rivals^ nature in 

the marvelous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, *Intensitone 
model— the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 day a free trial oner. 

Perfect Aid to Hearing 

The Mears is the only scientific instrument for the dea77 It mar¬ 
velously cover* 96 degree* of Bound, every range of tone of tbo human ear. 

Write f or Free Book SSjrSJSS £ 

Write for It today-leem ell about our 16 dnya’ free 
trial offer and low direct laboratory price. If convenient 
to New York call for demonstration. 

MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc, 
Desk 1954, 45 W.34tk St, New York 


IFREE 

IBook 


FOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSONS PDCT 

These liooks t.ike you completely through this J Lm t* 

vmnderiul science of spinal adjustment. Read Tw 

like fiction, yet absolutely true. 30,000.000 Americans 
support Chiropractic. Thousinds being cured of long 
standing diseases by it. Reslihnt and Hune Study Courses. 

- —- BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR 

AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 

Profession not crowded, l.arge demand for practi- 
fmm a|» tioners—L’000 to f noo yearlv. Small expense. Easy 

. Xjr payments. We fit you for all State Board Requirements. 

Tf -X/ rprr Elbert Hubbard's Book "The New Science." Mail 

X; ✓ , ■ ntt postal now and get all 6 books FREE. Do it today. 

jjfcA NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 

BDaMk D»pt. B-4. 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


Rider Agents Wanted 

in each town to ride and show a new 1918 model 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write for our liberal terms. 

I DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 days’ trial. 
Send for big Ire* catalog and particulars of moaf 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. *ou wall bo 
aatonmhed at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
FACTORY CLEARING SAl Ej-a limited number of 


old models of various makes. $7 to $12. A few good 
second-hand wheels $3 to $8. Write if you want a bargain. 
Tire*, lamps, wheels, sundries and repair parts for all makes 
of bicycles, at half usual prices. Write ua before buying. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. H-118 CHICAGO 


To Have and to Hold 

(Continued from page jS) 

Straight then we swarmed the ladder to 
the quarter deck where only my Lord Car¬ 
nal and the helmsman were. The former 
saw us and shouted the alarm, but we had 
gained a moment and were ready. I took 
my stand at the top of the ladder and as 
the pirates rushed I beat them back. Mean¬ 
while Sparrow had sent my dapper lord 
reeling with a buffet, spitted the helmsman, 
and throwm him overboard. The next in¬ 
stant the wheel was his, and spinning in 
his hands. 

The next wave lifted us and threw us 
forward. A crash came, and the fore and 
main masts snapped off and carried away 
all our gear. 

Now indeed was I sore beset. Then 
Sparrow 7 joined me. Yet we two alone 
were unequal to the struggle, and we were 
making our last stand against the taffrail 
wdien the cry arose: 

“The boats! They are coming in the 
boats!” 

And in truth the merchantman, seeing 
our plight, had come about and lowered 
her pinnaces filled with armed men. At 
the sight the pirates w r avered, and then 
broke. The next moment they were fight¬ 
ing madly to lower our own boats and get 
away, for they had all earned the gallows 
a dozen times over. 

Then it was, when victory seemed 
w ithin our grasp, that my Lord Carnal had 
his revenge. I heard a bellow- of warn¬ 
ing from Sparrow 7 , and turned to see Car¬ 
nal upon me pistol in hand. I felt a pang 
as if something had rent me asunder, and 
the world spun in a blaze of flame. But 
even as I fell I heard a scream and felt 
the arms of my beloved about me. I 
awoke to the sound of many voices and a 
great pain in my shoulder. As I lay there 
and the leech dressed my wound, I learned 
what had taken place. The men about me 
w r ere of “The George” (for that was the 
merchantman’s name), and chief of them 
was Sir Francis Wyatt, the newly appointed 
Governor of Virginia. The pirates had 
got clean aw r ay, and only Carnal. Sparrow*, 
Lady Jocelyn and myself remained of all 
our company, except the dead. But the 
King’s favorite had not yet finished his 
w T ork. 

“Sir Francis,” said he, when I had been 
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got to my feet, “I deliver into your hands 
this captain of the pirates/’—he pointed 
to me.—“Let him be hanged at once.” 

But the Governor, a stout man and rubi¬ 
cund, after looking at him queerly for a 
moment, gave no command. Instead he 
drew from his strong box a parchment 
sealed with the Great Seal of the King, 
and gave it him. And as my Lord Carnal 
read, he whitened and seemed to shrink 
within himself. 

“Then all is lost,” he said, calmly, hand¬ 
ing back the parchment. 

The next instant, even as the others 
rushed upon him, my lord had placed a 
vial to his lips and drunk swiftly. He 
staggered and fell, and so puissant was the 
stuff that in five minutes he lay dead. 

Next the King’s letter was shown to me, 
and as I read (my beloved looking over 
my shoulder), I marveled at what had 
come to pass even as I stood like a dolt, 
stupid with joy. For there by royal decree 
was permission given for the joining in 
marriage of Captain Ralph Percy and Lady 
Jocelyn Leigh. And below was order 
given for the arrest of my Lord Carnal on 
charges of treason. 

“But who did this?” I stammered. How 
comes it that His Majesty—?” 

“It was the Governor whom I am come 
to relieve,” said Sir Francis, “your good 
friend at Jamestown. He sent a letter to 
the King regarding your case by the same 
ship that took Carnal’s. Meantime, in 
London, the favorite had fallen, and the 
King, hearing such good report of you—” 

He did not need to finish; I saw it all 
now and thanked God very humbly. * * * 

Presently we were taken in the small 
boats back to “The George.” And at last 
as I sat wearied and spent, watching the 
green shores of the new lahd I loved draw¬ 
ing nearer, my beloved crept to me there, 
and trembling, laid her cheek against mine. 

“We drank of the same cup in the days 
of adversity,” she said softly, “and we 
drink of the same cup now and forever. 
Wilt have the unworthy wife you took upon 
Jamestown Green?” 

And my arm crept about her shoulders, 
and as our thirsting lips met, I knew that 
until death itself, she was mine to have and 
to hold. 


Mammoth Jubilee Book Free 

Picturing 5152 Home Things 
Make your own Credit Terms—1 to 3 years’ time 
SPIEGE L. MAY, STERN CO.. 947 W. 35th St., Chicago 



Blue White Dia¬ 
mond. See full 
size at riKht. 
14k. solitaire. 

ax $ 8 .oo 


IMIlUnUJ 

BLUE WHiT 
PERFEC 


Special I K U. 

BhwWlttta Dia¬ 
mond. See full 




hlte dia¬ 


mond. See full 
size at riKht. 
14k. Bolitalre. 

ax. $42.75 


Send no deposit, even. Our simple 
plan tlie t»nfe**t wny to buy your diamond. 
sdachi t We actually show you the diamond and 

BlueWhitelSia: mounting. FREE EXAMINATION 
mond. See full allowed. Absolutely 
izif at Xoturu or accept ns you 

Com- l ec 7 i < o penny of expense to you; not the slightest 
pioto, risk at any time! 


Bankable, Legal, 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Special! fcC.Bluo 
White Diamond. 
S.*e full size at 
right. 14k. boI- 

Con5lrt.$71.13 


Blue White Dia¬ 
mond. See full sixo 
at right. 14k. nol- 

££iete$92.50 

These illustra¬ 
tions are z / 2 size 



The only bankable cash refund con 


writing with every diamond we sell, permits its 
return direct, or through any bank in America 

for instant cash refund I No delay 
tape. Full price guaranteed in exchange at 
any time I Color, carat weight and value 
legally guaranteed, too. 

References ^;, r * c ^oT Uona ' 

banker, any Commercial Agency, y 
favorite magazine Publisher,—will all certify 
our high standing and absolute reliability. 

Expert Personal Service 

By confining our businowi exclusively 
to DIAMONDS, Mr. Barnard can personally 
serve every Barnard customer. Years of expe 
rience have qualified him to satisfy every taste 
This is a unique feature of our business you will 
highly appreciate. 


THIS DIAMOND BOOK FREE^ A 


A real gold-titled bound book, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated,full of facts that 
enable you to judge and buy 
diamonds intelligently and like / / 
an expert. First to show the // • r _ 

latest 1916 styles. Comes to // ^ ^- 

you FREE and of course // 
without obligation. Mail // v(/y 

handy coupon or write: a // 

postal will do. Do it NOW / / A* '/r\ /V* / 

and t>e sure of getting this // / 

valuable book. // / 


BARNARD & CO. 


Dept. 488P S. W. Cor. 
Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 


BARNARD & CO., Dept. 488P 

S.W. Cor.Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 
free and postage paid by you, DcLuxe Book of 





























Over One Hundred 
, p Art Portraits 
of famous Film Favorites 
0 . with Short 
Biographical Sketches 


DON’T 

WAIT! 

Send 50c in stamps 
for your copy of 
“ Stars of the Photo¬ 
play” AT ONCE. 
The demand is going 
to be huge,and though 
we have provided a 
large edition there may 
be delays later on in 
filling orders. 


/ The 
selection 

I ^ ’^****?r includes many 

portraits from back issues which are 
I - now out of print, thus giving our readers 

a chance to secure several they may have missed. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


3SO N. Clark Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Photoplay Magazine—Advertising Section 


Just Out 
Price 50c 

The pictures in this hand¬ 
some volume are similar 
to the ones appearing 
every month in the Art 
Section of PHOTO¬ 
PLAY MAGAZINE. 

All photoplay enthusiasts wtD 
welcome the opportunity to 
have such a wonderful col¬ 
lection of their screen friends 
in permanent form—the first 
book of this kind ever offered 
to the public. 
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Marooned in London 

(Continued from page jo) 

A peculiarity of most London theaters 
is their extraordinary depths and shallow¬ 
ness. To get to the orchestra, you fre¬ 
quently have to go down two or three 
stories underground. This is tough on pic¬ 
ture houses. It is difficult to get long 
enough range to make a big screen image. 

We thought the projections were all very 
poor. They seemed to shake and quiver 
and grow dim, just as pictures used to 
years ago in America. One reason for this 
may be that so many operators have gone 
to the war. Most of the picture houses 
have a long list framed in the lobby of 
the men who have enlisted from the the¬ 
ater to go into the army. I have reason 
to suspect, however, that their projection 
machines are not as up to date as ours. Cer¬ 
tainly the effect is not as good. 

I have reserved mention of “The Birth 
of the Nation” to the last because it was 
not strictly of the movie industry. It was 
produced at the Scala theater with seats in 
the orchestra at $2.65 each. It cre¬ 
ated a tremendous sensation. We saw it but 
it was tame tea compared to the American 
productions. The film, of course, was the 
same, but somehow the thrill wasn’t there. 

We thought it was poorly put on. The 
screen w*as too small and the incidental 
music was punk. An English orchestra may 
be a very accomplished collection of genius 
but it can’t play “Dixie.” 

Nevertheless, the Londoners ate it up. 
We were rather surprised at their inter¬ 
est, but you see it brought home their own 
war to them and showed them what their 
own loved ones were suffering in the 
trenches in France. All the big dramatic 
critics of London 'went to see it. Their 
trusting confidence in the flaring figures 
of the press agent was child-like and 
pathetic. If I remember rightly there were 
really 500 or 600 hundred men in that 
battle scene. By the time it got to London, 
there were 18,000. The cost had jumped 
to a figure that looked like the combined 
public debt of all the nations at war. The 
Londoners used to tell me these figures 
with positive awe. And I, in turn, felt awe 
and reverence in the presence of their trust¬ 
ful innocence. 

On the whole, Cully and I didn’t think 
much of the movies in London. 



ACHFELDT’8 

Perfection Toe Spring 

Worn at night. with auxiliary appliance 
for day use. 

Remove* the Actual Cause 

of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if not as represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use iny Improved 
lustep Support for weak arches. 

Full particulars anti advice free 
in plain envelope. 

M. ACKFELDT, Foot Specialist. Eslab. 1901 

MARBRIDtiK BUILDING 

Dept. X.B.,1328 Broad«ar(at 34th Street) REWTORK 
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How To 
Stvdy 
Mmsic 


llHIIIIIIlll 


. '"'"Yearn Piano 

I.*.4 Times Faster and Better! 

<6ur Interest in sr 64-pnge free book shows the keen delight 
which a murical training wnT bring you; and how you can obtain this 
training easily and th roughly%n your own home at one-auarter tne 
usual cost. It explain* the social advantage* of jnmic^jwc^phsn- 


the comprehensive feature* of the b«t foreign TOnse^toriCT, at less 

than 43 cent* a lesson. Ail music furnished free. Write for thia 
valuable book today. It is free. _ _ 

Of. Quinn's COURSE IN PIANO or ORGAN 

by the written method, ha* revolution »d thes^dyof music. By t he use 
of Dr. Quinn’* r» mart able device, the LOioOftOTONE (patent ed) you 
save three-quarters of the time and effort usually required 
for learni ng piano or organ. Y on play chorda immedlately 
and a complete piece, in every kty.witnin a few lessons. 

The method la scientific and systematic, yet jiractica 
and simple,* Jt ta endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads of slate conservatories. ** 11 * 


_ _/"effective for chil¬ 
dren or'ed..lti, beginners or experienced players. Prac¬ 
tice in spare time, whenever convenient. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Diploma granted. Special reduced 
terms this month. Investigate without ccst or obligation 
by writing today for free book,“How to Study Music.'* 

QUINN CONSERVATORY, Box 650P.D., CHICAGO 


A\A/book 

AW FREI 

trad our SO-pag* book before enrolling for any law ronrw, Tells how \ 
judge claims of correspondence schools, and explains the American 1 
I School’* simple method of law instruction. Prepared by 56 legal authori* I 
I ties—28 more subjects and TO more authors than any other correspondence [ 
law course. 13 volume Law Library. 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books | 

I furnished every studen t. S end for your free book today. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
| Dept 1464. Drexel Avenue and 58th Street. Chicago. U. S. I 


We’ll send yon a genuine Lachnite for 
to wear for 10 full days. If you can te' 

from a real diamond sena it buck at our expo_.. 

Costa but 1-30 th ns much. If you decide to keep It 
pay only a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 

Genuine Lachnite Gems 

teep their daxxling fire forever. Set in aolid gold. 
Jut by world renowned diamond cutters. Will stand 


arc and acid tesL*. All kinds of jewelry st abound¬ 
ing low prices. Easy payments. WRITE TODAY. 

H. Lading Co., 12 N. Michigan At., Chicago,Dcpt.1464 
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Trade in Your Old Typewriter 

On the Light Running Fox 


Send us the name, model and serial number of 
your typewriter and we will at once mail you our 
New Catalog and write you exchange offer on the 
New Fox Model # No. 24, cash or time payments. 

Write for New Schedule of Prices to Dealers —Prices are 
the lowest ever made on high grade typewriters. We have a new 
model, new price, and a wholly new policy under a new man 
agement. Please mention Photoplay Magazine for April. 

FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 

9604-9644 Front Avenue, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Poudre Le Mohn for the Scalp 

^4 rt odorless, colorless, invisible powder, solves the problem if sue cess- 
fu/ treatment /or dandruff, oily hair, dry and brittle hair. It re¬ 
moves the itch. Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Send for particular*. 
J. R. JONES CO., Manirfacturaro, No. 1 Broodway, NEW YORK CITY 


WIty Not Be a Theatre Owner? 

Thoatora, For Sale or Rent— 300 to 2000 Seats Moving Pictures 

— Vaudeville Stock — Have several propositions that can be 
bandied with 8500 and up. We give box office trials —No exag¬ 
gerated statements — Everything is ns represented. 

Write for Thoatro Facts — “ Freo ” for tho asking. 

T. D. HUME CO. (OH* Bldg ), 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Members Chicago and Cook County Real Estate Boards Telephone Franklin 2039 

Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 

We give you one LINK absolutely 
Free to each bracelet. Friends give 
or exchange others. Links only 
12c each with 3 Initials en¬ 
graved FREE. Send today for 
one or more, stating whether Rolled 
Gold. Sterling Silver, beaded or 
- plain design. With your first order 
* for one or more Links we send 
FREE s beautiful block ribbon bo you con start wearing your Links at once. 
Friendship Jewelry Co., S3 Chambers St., Dopt. 513, New York 


Plots Forever 

300 Original Titles that should suggest thousands 
of Plots. A Magic list of Wonder Words, and the 
spark to your magazine of ideas. Twenty-five cents. Coin. 
THE PLOTMAKER, Station F, Baltimore, Md. 


and Lingerie WAISTS f"|Qc 

All the new models in all colors, 

Jap Silks and Lingerie Waists in the latest a W m. W 
unusual designs. Write for free catalogue. 

ARNOLD’S* HUNTINGTON, IND. 


ROGEN X-RAY 


1 see T H RU cloth, 

j a _ -J and even the Flesh 

a looks Transparent. 

By Mall, 10 Cent* RStAJS F “ B 

AKDKE CO., Dept. G94, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Lillie Wonder 

you can apparently 
see THRU cloth. 


fJT^SSSZ Thumb Brander 

^ __ You may have Iota of fun with this Joker. The Brander is 

Mte--attached to a spring ring that fits on the thumb, scarcely 

■ l ^VV ■ noticeable; when you shake hands a slight preosuro 

M t - -OvAJI "brands." Then the fun commences ; the victim seldom 
knows he is “branded" until hin attention is called to it. 
It won’t wash off very easily either,as soap and water help 
fa It. Any of these choice epithets: Owl, Fool, Baby, Liar, Grouch, Chicken. 
Brander. Pad and Bottle of Ink, 15c postage "be extra.', 2 for 30c, or all 6 for 7Bc. 
AGENTS WANTED. Imprint catalogs of novelties, puzzles, etc. (32 and 64 pages) 
furnished. Particulars for stamp. JOHNSON SMITH A CO., 709 S.Dearborn SI., CHICAGO 


pBpome a Doctor of 

iropractic 


Earn $3000 to $5000 a Year 
Learn At Home 

Here is your opportunity to qualify 
at home in your spare time to become '» . ifj j 

a Doctor of Chiropractic— to enter N * y Jf 

an uncrowded profession and make 

a big income. No matter where \ j 

you live, or what work you are now > 

doing, if you are ambitious, you can Make Money Practicing 
become prosperous in the practice Chiropractic, the Science 
of this fascinating profession of °* Sp>n«l Adjustment 

DRUGLESS HEALING 

Never before has the demand been so great for compe¬ 
tent Doctors of Chiropractic. Every thinking person knows 
that the day of Druglesa Healing is here, and the masses 
of people everywhere are eagerly welcoming Chiropractic, 
the science of restoring health by means of spinal adjust¬ 
ment, as a natural, scientific substitute for the old out¬ 
grown system of "dosing” by internal medicines. 

5 LESSONS FREE 

To show you quickly and convincingly what Chiropractic is 
we offer you B lessons of our Regular Course absolutely Free-also 
Light (8) Anatomical Charts beautifully lithographed in lifeliko 
colors that regularly sell for (15.00. 

You can become a Doctor of Chiropractic in a surprisingly short 
time by our practical, easy, simplified method of home instruction. 
All needless theory is thrown aside—our course offers the shortest 
most direct route to your University Degree of D. C.—Doctor ot 
Chiropractic. We give you, right in your own home during your 
spare time, just the training you must have to succeed. 

Special reduced rates now! Write todny for new Illustrated 
64 page book and remarkable Free Lessons Offer. 

' * AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 

162 N. De ar born Sfc, Dept .514 Chicago. III. 

CryUAL KNOWLEDGE 

W Km JK A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $ m 

By Winfield Scott Hall. Ph.D. Noted Authority and Lecturer. gj 
PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE that * nunc mon and younr wnaicn, IWB 
young wires and hunhand*. father*, mother*, teaeber* and aura** should 
know. Sex fact* hitherto atinunderniood. Complete, 320 pages — illustrated. 
In plain wrapper; only $1. postage 10 cents extra. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 430 Winston Bldg.. Philadelphia 


FORD JOKE BOOK 


Ail the latest and best funny jokes and stories on the FORD 
automobile. Hundreds of them and nil good one*. Also JITNEY 
jokes. Moving Picture, and Stage joke*. Laugh till you shake. 
A neat colored covered book by mail for only TEN CENTS. 

PIKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

So. Norwalk. Conn. £ 
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The purity of the choice materials of which 
it is made commends Fairy Soap for toilet 
and bath. It leaves a most refreshing sense 
of cleanness, whether used in the bath or 
for the hands and face. 

FAIRY SOAP 

For toilet and bath 

produces a quick, creamy lather in hard 
or soft water. No finer soap has ever 
been made. 

The oval floating cake fits the hand and 
wears uniformly—retaining its convenient 
shape down to the thinnest wafer. 

OSOSL FA IR B A N K e?»SEO 

"Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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I A wise old head 
on spry young feet 

A man is as old as he 
walks. v 

There’s sprightly youth¬ 
ful walking in 


CUSHION 

RUBBER HEELS 

An old head is a wise head 
and insists on Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Heels— 

Because the Foster Friction 
Plug won’t let you slip. 

No holes to track mud and dirt. 

They give freedom and lightness 
to the body and they grip safely any 
slippery street, pavement or floor. 

They cost no more than the ordinary kind 
— you can find them at all dealers—50 
cents attached—black or tan. 

Put youth on your feet. Get a pair today. 

THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 

105 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 

Originators and Patentees 
of the Poster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 






W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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treatment for a few days and then neglect it. Use 
the treatment persistently and in ten days or two 
weeks your skin should show a marked improvement 
— a promise of that lovelier complexion which the 
daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin special¬ 
ist. A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks 
of this skin treatment. Get a cake today. It is for 
sale by dealers everywhere. 

Send today for “week’s-size ” cake 

For 4c we will send you a "weck's-slze*' cake of Woodbury's 
Facial Soap. For 10c,samplesof Woodbury’s Facial Soap,Facial 
Cream and Powder. Write today! Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1826 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co.,Ltd., 
1826 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Whatever condition is keeping your skin 
from being attractive, it can be changed. 
Your skin, like the rest of your body, is 
changing every day. As the old skin dies, 
new skin forms in its place. 

This is your opportunity. Your complexion 
depends on how you take care of this new skin. 
By using the following Woodbury treatment 
regularly you can keep this new skin so strong 
and active that it cannot help taking on the 
greater clearness, freshness, and charm you 
have longed for. 

Use this treatment once a day 
Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now, with the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse with warm water, then with cold, the 
colder the better. Whenever possible, rub your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
Always be particular to dry your face well. 

Every day this treatment frees your skin of the 
tiny, old dead particles. Then, it cleanses the pores, 
brings the blood to the surface, and stimulates the 
small muscular fibres. It is very easy to use this 


Tear out thisyf* 
cake as a re- V* 
minder to ask V 
for Woodbury’s \ 
today at your 
druggist's or 
toilet counter. 


' FACfc^IAL 




FACIAL SOAP 


Copyright, 1916, 

The And mu Jorge us Co, 

“ There is a garden in her face 
Where roses and white lilies 
blow ." 
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Photoplay Magazine — Classified Section 



er 67 % of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre¬ 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver¬ 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 

Rate 15c per word 

Forms for June issue close April 12th 


ACENTS 


TYPEWRITING 


AGENTS— 500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windim-s; anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. _ 

WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY STRAIGHT 
weekly salary of $18.00 to man or woman with fair education 
and good references. No canvassing. Staple line. Old-established 
firm. G. M. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa.. Pepper Bldg. _ 

$1,000 PER MAN PER COUNTY—STRANGE INVENTION 
startles world—agents amazed. Ten lnexi»er cnced men divide 
$40,000. Korstad. a fanner did $2,200 in 14 days 
Schleicher, a minister, $195 first 12 hours. $1,200 cold 
cash, made, paid, banked by Sloneman In 30 days: $15,000 
to date. A hot or cold runni g water bath equipment for any 
home at only $0.50. Self-heating. No plumb ng or water¬ 
works required. Investigate. Exclusive sale. t'redlt given. Send 
no money. Write letter or postal today. Allen Mfg. Co., 182 
Allen Bldg., Toledo, O._ 


PICTURES AND POST CARDS 


JOIN THE OXFORD POSTCARD EXCHANGE AND RECEIVE 
cards from faraway lands. Membership 10c. Kenlston, Pub- 
Usher. South Paris, Maine._ 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


12 TO $5 00 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Se'd 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 

WILL PAY $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE CENT DATED 
17 99. Wo pay cash premium on all largo cents, eagle cents, etc., 
and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills wanted. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. May mean large 
profits to you. Numismatic Bank. Dept. 7 5, Ft. Worth. Tex. 

STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 7 0% DISCOUNT. PHE- 
caneels at He each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21. Hanover. Penna. _ 


PATENTS 


PATENTS LOW AS $17, INCLUDING ALL FEES GET 
part'culars. Patents for sale. PATENT NEWS 8. Washington, 

D C _ 

WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 In prizes ofTered for Inven¬ 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent A ttys., 7 03 
Ninth, Washington. D. C._ 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned, 
largest school—established 4 2 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge's Institute. PeoHa St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC., lot) 
in Script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes. $2.50; 
100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for Samples. P. Ott Engrav¬ 
ing Co.. 1059 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA—ALL 
makes: Underwoods. Olivers, Remingtons, etc., one-fourth to one- 
half manufacturers' prices, $15.00 up; rented anywhere, applying 
rent on price; free trial; installment payments if desired. Write 
for Catalogue 65, Typewriter Emporium (Etetab. 1892), 34-36 
West I.ako Street. Chicago, Illinois. 

WE HAVE SEVERAL MAKES OF TYPEWRITERS TO SELL 
at once. $10.00 to $15.00 shipped on trial. Northern Office 
Equipment Co.. Dept. 6. Northern Office Bldg.. Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS BY C. G. WINK OP P, 287 
Broadway, New York City, 25 cents postpaid. Contains model 

scenario, _ 

MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
In spare time. No correspondence course. Our easy, up-to-date 
"Book of Instructions" tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X609 West 127th St.* New York, 


SEND ME YOUR SCENARIOS, SHORT STORIES. ETC. I 
tyj*e for 10 cents typed page with cartxm. Stella V. Smith. 

Greeley. Co'o. ____ 

SCENARIOS. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 10 CENTS PAGE IN- 
cluding cartxm. Scenarios built from synopsis. Professional Ad- 
vic e. M a jo lie Homer Jo es, 3 2 2 Monadnock Bldg., Ch cago, I1L 
PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS. ETC.. TYPEWRITTEN 
reasonably. One half cent per line with copy. Genevieve A. 

Wesely. Iowa City. Iowa. _ 

LEWIS ELLIOTT. NEW BEDFORD. MASS.. TYPI*> MANU- 

scrlpts—ten ce ts page. _ 

SCENARIOS. MANUSCRIPTS. ETC.. NEATLY TYPEWRITTEN. 
Foley A: Hlrxch. Cape Girardeau. Mo. 

MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY' AND CORRECTLY’ TYPEWRITTEN. 
1 Oc page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, Sedalia. Mis¬ 
souri. 

EDUCATIONAL 

OSKALOOSA COLLEGE (FOUNDED 1 8 5 *J). EXTENSION 
courses leading to eerta.n degrees. Catalog. Lock Box 133-D. 
Murphysboro. Illinois. 

FILMS DEVELOPED 


SEND US YOUR KODAK FILMS. WE DEVELOP ANY SIZE 
for ten cents. Prints. 3 to 5 ce ts. Write for complete price 
list, and. how- to obtain an enlargement FREE. Tl»e Salsbery 
Studio, Cherokee. Iowa, 

HELP WANTED 


WANTED. MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR GOVERN 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be made next 
few months. Full Information about openings, how to prepare, 
etc., free. Write immediately for booklet CG-14 49. Earl Hop¬ 
kins. Washington. 1). C._ _ __ 

MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOB U. B. GOVERNMENT 
Positions. $73.00 month. Steady work. Common education 
sufficient. Pull unnecessary. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now obtainable. Franklin Inatitute, Dep't. H-218. 
Rochester. N. Y. 

FIVE BRIGHT. CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL. DEMOX- 
Btrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company. Dept. 59. Omaha. Neb. 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—OF ADVERTISING MATTER 
Everywhere. (GOOD PAY'.) Send Dime for Application Co tract. 
(NONE FREE.) Address Oliver H. Barkley, Mount Pleasant. 
Pennsylvania. 

LADIES TO SEW AT HOMU FOR A LARGE PHILADEL 
pill a firm, good pay. nice work, no canvassing. Send stamped 
envelope for prices paid. -Universal Company. Dept. 7 7. Walnut 
Street. Philadelphia. Pa. ___ 

GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED 
for conii’ g examinations bv former Government Examiner. Booklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School. Box 3017, 
Rochester. N. Y r ._ 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


ADVERTISE—20 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES. $1. COPE 
Agency, St. Louis. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. MONOLOGUES. lUA- 
logues, speakers, minstrel material, jokes, recitations, tableaux, 
drills, entertainments. Make up goods. Large Catalog Free. 

T. S. Denison & Co.. Dept. 7 6. Ch icngo._ 

WIGS. MAKEUPS, TRICKS, PUZZLES. JOKB* MAGIC 
Goods. Mindreading Acts. Sensational Escapes, IUusfo’-s. and 
Stage Supplies. Big catalog free. Oaks Magical Co.. Dept. 314. 
Oshkosh, Wis, _ 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 

PENCILS—SPECIAL STAMPED WITH Y'OUR NAME AND 
address in gold. 1 2 for 7 5 cents. United States Pencil Com¬ 
pany. Sagi> aw, Mich'gan.__________ 

EXCHANGE LETTERS, POSTCARDS. PHOTOS. WITH PHO 
toplay lovers everywhere. Enrollment, membership list, nam* 
printed and circulated three months, 2 5c. Universal Corre¬ 
spond ence (H uh. 1 SO it Rudy. Harrisb urg . Penna .__ 

THERE - IS MONEY FOR YOU IN THE MAIL ORDER BUST 
ness. Start at home in spare time. Send postal asking FRFfc 
details. Federal Mall Order Association. Dep’t C, Palace An-adt, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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_ Send this 

make it for two reasons. 1st. To show^rou how easy my personal instru-^ A 
tions are to master. 2nd. To secure quick action on the part of a few f oKctor, 

i more prospective students. This offer means that you get 20 complete > s f L i c * i M ? T,T i TE * 

personal lessons ABSOLUTELY FREE! But you must act quick. 

The offer closes in 23 days. Send coupon or postcard at once. I'll f Without any obligation <o 
send full particulars immediately. Mail coupon today—sure! f fuUd^JtiSno^SJSrwJilSS 

A. W. WICKS, E. E., Director Wicks Electrical Institute, X,wSSfBJ£f "Zir " 11 ottn ot 

St West Randolph St.. Dept. 145, Chicago, III. / 

Nun.. ..."**** 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, d by 


Google 


Earn $2500 to $4000 a Year v 

Your CHANCE has come! Your chance for big money. Your fesCL- 
chance to do the kind of work you’ll be proud of. Your chance to go \Ajl7 
into business for yourself. Think of it! You can now qualify AT HOME Vf 

. 1 . a 1 V 1 />-!!_ s_ J 1 _ 1 _ ll e II 


A. W. Wicks 


Electric Com 


pany; former General 
Manager of company 
manufacturing Jen- 
ney Electric Motors; 
also formerly roithFa ir- 
banks, Morse & Co.; 
now Consulting En¬ 
gineer and Director 
L of the Wicks Elec- A 
X. trical Institute. M 


for that most wonderful of all fields open to the ambitious man—the great 
field of ELECTRICITY! Yes, no matter who you are, where you live or 
what you do, I will take you in hand and make you an EXPERT ELECTRI¬ 
CIAN so that you should easily earn $2,500 to $4,000 a year and more. And 
I’ll do it so quickly and with so little effort on your part that you’ll 
wonder how it was possible. 

LEARN AT HOME / 

What if you don’t know a thing about electricity! What if Lx 
you’ve never had a bit of electrical experience. All I ask is that you 
give me a little of your spare time. I will instruct you personally and 

make the whole matter bo simple for you that you can’t help but learn. You don’t 
have to buy a lot of books or equipment. You can master MY personal instructions ^ 

easily right at home. I’ve solved this question of teaching electricity. I’ll show 1 T 

/ rou I have by giving you 20 personal lessons ABSOLUTELY FREE. Almost \ % * 

rom the very first instructions you will have the knowledge and skill to do ' 

practical, electrical work—work that you can demand good money for doing. 

You can earn as you leara-more than pay for your instruction as you go along. .. ^ 


Be An Electrician 

Think! When you have finished my instructions you are an EXPERT 
I ELECTRICIAN! You are right then and there ready to take a big pay ini 


ELECTRICIAN! You are right then and there ready to take a big paying V 

*** job or start in for yourself. I will train you until you consider yourself 

competent regardless of the time it takes. I not only show you how to do expert electrical k ^ 

work but show you how to estimate on jobs so you can take contracts at big profits. That’s <Lq' r* tS, i 
pWhat it means to be personally trained by a man of my practical experience in every T J 

phase of electricity. Decide today to take advantage of my big free 20 personal lessons rfc jj 
3 offer. Don’t let the question of money bother you. I make the cost so small and the 

payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. Jja,. 

, MCA/ U/>1 lUTCn Wherever you go there’s always urgent demand 
IrMtml* WW rlllf M Cl# for Expert Electricians and at big pay. That’s 
because the watchword of the age is, “DO IT ELECTRICALLY.” Electricity advances 

BO fast that there’s a big shortage of competent electricians. And the demand is constantly increasing every day. 
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Power Means Success, 

Health and Pleasure 

/^ONSCIOUS EVOLUTION develops sustaininj 
^ will power, courage power, concentrating 
power, thinking power, confidence power, domi¬ 
nant power, reasoning power, driving power 
health power and personal power—the power tc 
do. It increases the digestive power, brain power 
heart power, lung power, the powers of living 

f functioning, being and success. 

The Swoboda System makes humai 
beings more alive, more efficient and mon 
capable of responding successfully to theii 
needs and desires. It contains tne secrel 
of success, energy and health. 

Become master of your mind, nerv¬ 
ous system, brain and digestive system, 

Conscious Evolution makes men and 
women master of themselves and others. 
It can help you to succeed, as it has surely 
helped others. 

Self-Evolution eradicates poverty and disease 
makes the weak stronger; the sick well and th< 
strong stronger; the keen keener and the success 
ful more successful. 

Have you ever stopped to realize that hard 
work is relative? What is hard work for one is 
play for another. Energy makes hard work easy. 
Conscious Evolution creates energy. Fatigue is 
proof that you need energy. Conscious Evolution 
reduces the frictions, troubles and burdens of life 
to a minimum, and increases the pleasures and 
successes to the maximum. 


Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE la guaranteed. 
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Not Self-Abnegation But Self- 

Assertion—Self-Evolution 

What one man calls prosperity, another man calls poverty. It all depends 
jpon the standard of living. What one man calls virility and energy, another 
nan calls weakness and stagnation. What one man calls perfect health, 
another man would regard as inferior physiological efficiency. 

WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 

” Can’t describe the satisfaction 
I feel.” 

“ Worth more than a thousand 
dollars to me in increased mental 
and physical capacity.’* 

“I have been enabled by your 
System to do work of mental char¬ 
acter previously impossible for me.” 

**I was very skeptical, now am 
pleased with results; have gained 
17 pounds.” 

“ The very first lessons began to 
work magic. In my gratitude, I am 
telling my croaking and complain¬ 
ing friends, ‘ Try Swoboda.* ” 

**I never felt so well before in 
my life.” 

“ 1 have searched for just this 
kind of a System and physical im¬ 
provement for three years. I am a 
blacksmith, but your System gives 
me results which my work and ex¬ 
ercise cannot equal. 1 enclose my 
check with pleasure.” 

“ I feel ashamed that I hesitated 
so long to give your System a trial; 
l now I wonder why everyone does 
1 not take it. I am 73 years old, but 
your System is making a young 
man of me.” 

I Have at Least 50,000 Similar 

-MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE- 

It explains THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly inter¬ 
esting and simple manner. Just what, no doubt, you, as an Intelligent being, have always 
wanted to know about yourselt 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real unders t a n di n g of your 
body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains 
how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain from 
a college course. The Information which It Imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at 
any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of 
your cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men and women. 
Thousands have advanced themselves In every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles which I have discovered and which I disclose In my hook. 

It also explains the dangers and after-effects of exercise and of excessively deep breathing. 
Write today for my FREE BOOK and full particulars before it slips your mind. 

You owe It to yourself at least to learn the full facts concerning the Swoboda 
System of conscious evolution for men and women. 

1 —ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1929 Aerial Wdinj, NEW YORK OTT.N.Y.—• 


“Word* cannot explain the new 
life it imparts both to body and 
brain.” 

• “It reduced my weight 29 
pounds, increased my cheat expan¬ 
sion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 
inches.” 

“I cannot recommend your 
System too highly, and without 
flattery believe that its propagation 
has been of great benefit to the 
health of the country.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel 
that nothing is impossible, my 
capacity both physically and men¬ 
tally is increasing daily.” 

" I have heard your System highly 
recommended for years, but 1 did 
not realise the effectiveness of it 
until I tried it. I am glad indeed 
that I am now taking it.” 

“ Your System developed me mo 9 t 
wonderfully.” 

“I think your System is wonder¬ 
ful. I thought I was in the best of 
physical health before I wrote for 
your course, but I can now note 
the greatest improvement even in 
this Bhort time. I cannot recom¬ 
mend your System too highly.” 

Testimonials 
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Th* H. V, Ootcard Co.. 

Chicago• Ill* 

Gentlemen:• 

The Oossard coroot has proven 
a roTolatlon to ae. 

Fro* the standpoint of health 
and oomfort. It is so satis* 
factory, and It molds the figure 
into suoh graooful and beautiful 
linos, that I really boilers it 
a necessity to erery particular 
woman, and most heartily recommend 
it. 


Very truly. 



MARY FULLER 

Universal Films 


Erery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Is guaranteed. 
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ARTHUR MAUDE 

abandoned the stage for the screen in 1914 at the insistence of Producer Ince 
for whom lie did remarkably clever work, notably in ‘‘The Cup of Life” and 
“The Devil.” His most recent activities have been with American, at 
Santa Barbara. Mr. Maude is English born, a veteran of the Boer war and a 
cousin of Cyril Maude. 
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ARLINE PRETTY 

—pretty by name, as well as optically, as it is the right cognomen of her Eng¬ 
lish descended parents. She was “discovered” by King Baggot and was for 
some time an important member of his Universal company. Now she is a 
featured personality of Vitagraph and i3 to shine in a new serial. Miss Pretty 
is 22 years old and a native of Washington, D. C. 
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FRANK CAMPEAU 

never had a chance to be a good man until the screen claimed him, because 
of his aptitude for stage villainy. He was Trampas in the original “ Virginian*’ 
cast and the heavy in a score of other notable productions. He was starred in 
“Jordan Is a Hard Road," a Griffith production, playing the role of a reformed 
convict, Detroit was his birthday location. 
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CLAIRE WHITNEY 

had three years in stock before her introduction to the camera. She is a native 
daughter of Gotham and celebrates her twenty-second birthday May 6. She 
has been with the Fox company since it was founded and appeared in “The 
Nigger.” “The Galley Slave,” and “The Ruling Passion,” amoii^ other plays of 
this manufacturing. She is blue-eyed, blonde-haired, and five feet tall. 
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JOSEPH KAUFMAN 

served a long apprenticeship in stock after graduating from Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity, and later supported many Frohman stars. Then he took to the screen. 
He is both actor and director, and specializes in problem plays, usually attend¬ 
ing to the leads himself. He was born in Washington, D. C., in 1882, and his 
wife is—on the opposite page. 
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ETHEL CLAYTON 

is Champaign, III., vintage—German and Irish blend, and of Chicago schooling. 
Her hair is gold-red and her eyes blue-gray. She was a stage success before 
joining Lubin in 1912, since when she has starred in many notable produc¬ 
tions, including “The Great Divide,'’ “The Blessed Miracle” and “The 
Gamblers.” Her husband is—just across the way. 
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RAYMOND HITCHCOCK 

has long been a yellow-haired milestone of musical comedy. He first appeared 
on the screen in the east but his most notable film engagement was with Key¬ 
stone. He is now back on the stage—appearing at present in Ixmdon. He 
was horn Oct. 22, 1865, in Auburn, N. Y., and made his stage debut in 1890. 

His wife is Flora Zabelle. 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER 

came to the films after a distinguished career on the dramatic stage. Her 
screen debut was made in “ Kindling” and her most recent picture is “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” also a Lasky photoplay. Her other photoplay 
was “Out of Darkness.” Miss Walker is a native of Texas and her husband is 
Eugene Walter, the playwright. 
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ERNEST MAUPAIN 

is a painter and sculptor us well as a finished aetor. He wras on the legitimate 
stage for years before turning to the camera, and was leading mail for Sarah 
Bernhardt. He i;* now with Essanay in Chicago. His best known screen 
characterizations occurred in “The White Sister,” “The Man Trail,” and “The 
Palace of the King.” He is a native of Paris. France. 
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Witsel Photo 

JUANITA HANSEN 


has the blondest blonde hair ever caught in an invisible net and it fits her 
surname as well as it accentuates the incongruity of her Spanishy first name. 
She attained stardom soon after entering the Griffith studio, her most notable 
work being done in “Martyrs of the Alamo.” She is not yet 20 and likes an 
outdoor life. She has to. She is now a Keystoness. 
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PAT O'MALLEY 

is not an assumed name. The owner acquired it at Forest City, Pa., a little 
over 25 years ago and it was first printed on Ringling Circus programs. Later 
it appeared in vaudeville advertising and four years ago Kalem requisitioned 
the name and its owner. He is now doing juvenile leads for Edison. Blonde 
hair and unincumbered. 
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MARGARET GIBSON 

became a player in stock at the age of thirteen and four years later joined 
Vitagraph, Western, appearing in many of that company's productions. She 
was born in Colorado Springs Sept. 14. 1895, is just a little over five feet in 
height, and her hair is a golden brown. Her name now appears in electric 
lights where Horsley plays are shown. 
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ROBERT LEONARD 

played heavy leads on the gridiron in and around Denver, his birthplace, be¬ 
fore venturing upon a musical stage career. He made his debut as a stock 
actor in Los Angeles and five years ago plunged into the then strange waters of 
film drama. Now he is one of Universal's pioneer actor-directors, though 
several years under the thirty mark. 
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CONSTANCE COLLIER 

was a notable figure on the dramatic stage of two continents before making her 
silent debut. She first appeared in “Tongues of Men” for Morosco and later 
was "loaned” to Griffith for the role of Lady Macbeth in the Shakespearian 
film with Sir Herbert Tree, in whose London company she was formerly lead¬ 
ing lady. Miss Collier was born in England. 
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The Crystal of Reflection 

Though this vision resembles the homed gentleman — without his horns—it is merely photographer 
Raymond Stagg snapping himself in the mystic silver ball in the garden of Mrs. Otho S. Houston , Holly¬ 
wood, California. This bower of enchantment has figured in many a romance of the lighted silences. 
The photograph is one of the series upon “Real Locations , ’’ in this number. 
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Photodrama vs. Saloon 


S OMETHING more than a month ago the National Retail Liquor 
Dealers’ Association convened at Washington, D. C., and in the 
course of their resolving, resolved and inscribed the following: 
“Another unfair and dishoneft advantage that is being perpetrated 
upon the liquor business is that of the moving pidture indu&ry. In the 
vaft majority of displays of moving pictures, films portraying conditions 
surrounding the retail liquor trade have been preposterously and 
untruthfully magnified by those operators who are paid vaSt sums by 
the opposition to our business for the purpose of developing to an un¬ 
reasonable degree of untruthfulness displays of scenes as adtual occur¬ 
rences in legitimate barrooms, and 

“Whereas, such displays have had misleaaing effects upon the 
public mind — particularly upon the minds of women and children— 
we realize how much sentiment and damage could be developed through 
this system, 

“We do believe that the va$t majority of moving pidture house 
proprietors are indifferent and fail to realize the injustice perpetrated upon 
our business by displays of a radical charadter, and we believe that, if 
rightfully informed, they would no doubt discourage the untruthful and 
unreal exhibition of such films.” 



Well said! 

And Photoplay Magazine will help a good cause—any month. 
We hereby offer to run a set of itill pidtures fully descriptive of any 
big thoughts, high ideals, public-spirited adtions or types of splendid 
manhood which the saloon business may have evolved or will evolve. 


& 
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Farrar’s Real Romance 


CAVE-MAN TELLEGEN'S CON¬ 
QUEST IN A STONE-AGE EPISODE 
WITH A MOVIE BACKGROUND 

By William A Pa£e 



L ONG ago, when the high winds blew 
from the caves of Eld and the night 
stars sang to the nadir, all of which 
sounds pretty and means nothing, a 
hairy man with a 
c lub found time to 
stalk his bride. 


It was his wont 
to clip the 
lady on the 
coco and drag 
her forthwith 
to his rocky lair 
by the locks 
of her 
bl u d g- 


Geraldine Farrar has 
had more suitors than 
Cleopatra, two of the 
most celebrated being 
baritone Antonio Scotti 
and the Crown Prince of 
o, it is said, 
offered to 
royal Con¬ 
sort had not his father 
interfered. 


eoned scalp, whereupon she became his to 
have and also to hold, which pleased her 
and occupied some of his attention. 

Eh bicii .' “That was a million years ago. 

in a time when no man knows/ 
i 1 er eyes are still “deep as thi 

I )evon springs,” and it continue' 
delight him to tell her tha* 

er hair is “black as jetbir 
for purposes of offensive, 
they say in the war zone, the 
dry man’s club has become a 
Hey of words and his bludg 
cmiings blandishments J* he’s still the 
< man, but varnished up. Which i> 
why he won Geraldine Farrar to wife. 

I 1m' iigli it is a far cry from the 
1 eek 1>\ jowl gristle-tearing days of 
<>ur entry to the foot lighted stage 
re bathes in the glow of matinee 
r s h i p the immaculate Lou 
Tellegen. the immemorial fact 
has not changed that Woman ad 
mires to be mastered. But look 

II to the mode of the mastering. 
The club that was once au fait is long 

since eff< ‘e. 

It was the fair Geraldine herself, 
other, who dubbed the dashing 
Foil a cave man—after he had informed 
her with an air of almost insouciant 
t he intended to marry her : 

her in the presence of 
That was half a year before 
to pass, and she merrily jeered 
at him. Never did a lovely woman 
re completely change her 
mind. For it was she who said, 
with all the frail positivene>' 
of her sex (if an interview in 
a Boston paper October ( ) 
last, be trustworthy) : 

“I shall never marry, be 
cause marriage means for 
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Farrar’s Real Romance 



Here, Mademoiselles, is the cave man’s kiss. The recipient of 
the amorous crash—or crush—is Miss Olive Tell , leading woman 
in Tellegen*s new play, “A King of Nowhere. ** Note for bridge- 
parties : this photograph was taken after his marriage. 
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life. No man could ever 
mean to me what my art does. 

Marriage may be all right 
for some people and prob¬ 
ably is, but not for an artist. 

You can’t study an opera role 
with a baby squalling in the next room. No 
woman could be a successful singer until 
midnight, and then suddenly transform 
herself into a wife and mother. If I ever 
do marry—I shall wait until I am forty, 
and then I shall marry an American. No, 
you cannot make it too strong for me—I 
am not going to marry Lou-Tellegen.” 

She married him in New York, February 
8, as an applauding world well knows. 
Whereby the same world is entitled to 
wonder, in all high respect and dubiety, 
whether a “squalling voice in the next 
room” shall one of these fine days drown 
to our ears the voice of a great artist and 
leave only echoes in our heart? 

It was on a day last Summer in Holly¬ 
wood. At her beautiful home on Holly¬ 
wood Boulevard Miss Farrar was hostess to 
Mrs. David Belasco, her daughter Mrs. 
Morris Gest, Mr. Gest—the theatrical 
manager and impresario who persuaded 
the diva to go in for photodrama; her 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 


Farrar; Frank Connor the 
handsome leading man, 
Jimmie Sullivan the musi¬ 
cian and artist, and myself. 
Most of the guests were a 
house party who had crossed 
the continent with Miss Farrar in her pri¬ 
vate car. 

A week or so after our arrival at the 
Lasky studio in Hollywood, where Miss 
Farrar was filling an engagement, we heard 
gossip that handsome Lou-Tellegen, pre¬ 
miere matinee idol of the hour, was 
coming out from the East to act before the 
Lasky camera in “The Explorer.” At that 
time Miss Farrar was doing her first pic¬ 
ture, “Maria Rosa.” 

“That’s the play Lou-Tellegen did in 
New York last season,” Morris Gest said 
to her one day. “He’ll be here in a few 
days and maybe he can give us some good 
ideas about your impersonation.” 

“I don’t think I’ll care to meet him,” 
Miss Farrar answered carelessly. 

“But he’s a splendid chap, very charm¬ 
ing, and everyone likes him,” protested Mr. 
Gest. “Let me bring him over to dinner.” 

And Miss Farrar replied: “Please don’t 
bother! I have never seen him on the 
stage, but I am told he is something of a 


Lou-Tellegen was bom in Holland, 
o] varied ancestry, and came to this 
country as Sarah Bernhardt's lead¬ 
ing man. It was once reported that 
he was to marry her. As one of 
Miss Matinee's gods Farrar's 
husband has had a little temple all 
his own. 
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dandy, an exquisite, a sort of ‘Ladies’ man.’ 
I am sure I shall not like him.” 

But Mr. Gest, who had managed Mr. 
Tellegen’s appearance' in another play, 
“Taking Chances,” made up his mind to 
adapt that title to the situation in hand; he 
was anxious to remove from the diva’s mind 
what he conceived to be a false impression 
of the man. So one day between a week 
and a fortnight later he so manipulated 
that a meeting in the studio was unavoid¬ 
able. Mr. Tellegen was in costume for his 
part in “The Explorer,” and he looked far. 
far different from the dress-suited exquisite 
M iss Farrar had pictured him: he was the 
physical embodiment of a rugged and 
resourceful man—to the last inch a “man’s 
man.” 

“I am more than pleased at this oppor¬ 
tune meeting,” he said in his deep, calm, 
romantic voice. “I have looked forward 
since I came to America to the chance of 
meeting the protegee and friend of my dear 
comrade and associate, Sarah Bernhardt.” 

“Why of course!” cried Miss Farrar. 
“How stupid of me! 1 forgot that you 
were her leading man in Paris. You must 
lunch with me in my dressing-room, and 1 
will show you the wonderful new picture 
she has just sent me—taken when she left 
the hospital after her recent operation. Oh, 
you must tell me all about her!” 

And to the amazement of her friends to 
whom she had declared she would not meet 
Tellegen, Miss Farrar and the actor went 
to the elaborate dressing-rooms where 
luncheon was always served to her at 1 
o’clock, and ther^ for nearly two hours 
talked together of the divine Sarah. It was 
not until the directors notified them 
precious daylight was being wasted that 
they resumed their pictures. 

Out of this first meeting sprang many 
others. Lou-Tellegen became a daily visi¬ 
tor at the Farrar home. 

“I am going to marry you,” he said 
calmly one evening in the presence of 
several of the Farrar house party. All 
laughed and treated it as a joke—all but 
Tellegen. He alone was quietly serious. 
And he repeated: 

“I am going to marry you.” 

“I marry?” cried Miss Farrar with a rich 
peal of laughter. “No. I shall never 
marry until I am forty, and perhaps not 
then. And if I ever do. He will be an 
American. You are a Frenchman.” 


“Pardon me, I was born in Holland,” 
Tellegen corrected. “But that makes no 
difference. I have maue up my mind to 
marry you.” 

“Then you will have to be a cave man 
and hit me over the head and drag me off 
by the hair,” laughed Miss Farrar. The 
company joined in the laughter and the 
incident was passed over. But ever after¬ 
ward Miss Farrar called Lou-Tellegen her 
“cave man.” 

And now the wooing was on in earnest— 
one might almost say with truth in desper¬ 
ate earnest. Daily for six weeks there were 
motor rides to Venice and Long Beach, 
dinners, suppers, a round of gaiety, and 
finally a gorgeous climax on the eve of 
Miss Farrar’s departure for the East, when 
the Lasky company gave an all-night fete 
on the Farrar lawn. It began at 8 in the 
evening and lasted until 11 o’clock next 
morning—train time—and everyone who 
was anyone in California picturedom was 
there. 

On the trip eastward across the continent 
Miss Farrar’s train made forty-nine 
scheduled stops between Los Angeles and 
Chicago. Now look you: At each and 
every stop a telegram was thrust into the 
hands of the negro porter of Miss Farrar’s 
private car. It must have taken Lou-Telle¬ 
gen and a willing telegraph operator half 
a day to figure out the exact time of stops, 
so that each of the forty-nine telegrams 
would catch her train. Talk about “undy¬ 
ing devotion!” He simply took wires from 
poles and made them into strings of a harp 
to wail abroad in the land his song of love. 
And after a r . that . she had the immeasur¬ 
able audacity to tell the world through the 
columns of the daily press that she would 
never marry Lou-Tellegen! Hard is the 
heart of a woman and cruel beyond under¬ 
standing ! 

One day in Boston Svd Farrar and I 
went out to the world’s series baseball game 
together, and I mentioned Tellegen. 

“She just got another telegram from him. 
The cave man is on his way East,” Syd 
remarked easily. 

It was that same day, October 9th, Miss 
Farrar’s interview appeared in the Boston 
newspaper avowing her determination not 
to marrv. and particularly not to marry one 
Lou-Tellegen. 

And she kept it up until three days before 
her domestic Appomattox. 
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Ince 

Completes A 
World Drama 


C HRIST the Prince of Peace, am? 
crowned Kings at war, will face 
each other on the screen in a ra id 
arraignment of needless battle, 
when Thomas H. Ince releases the twelve 
reel feature play he has just completed 
after a year’s work. It will be called “He 
Who Returned.” In a telgram to Photo¬ 
play Magazine announcing the title of the 
work, Mr. Ince says: 

“Yes: my big feature will be ‘He Who 
Returned.’ I personally consider it the 
crowning achievement of my career as a 
producer of motion pictures. It has to dp 
with the spirit of the Xazarene returning 
i*' earth in the temporal body of t 

soldier, and of bi> efforts to restore the 
warring nations of the world to a peace 
basis. I think it is the grej t 

in favor of peace that has ever been kno 
I Ik* soldier meets with the same insults 
and the persecutions that were visited 
f upon Jesus, but like the great 
x Teacher he triumphs over every- 
m body and everything. This i< 

/ f \ the first public announcement 
/ / that I have made concerning 

/ / 4 * ‘He Who Returned.’” 


Producer Ince. and 
sonic of the struc¬ 
tures especially built 
for the Production 
of his spectacidar 
peace play. “ He 
Who Returned .” 
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On Location 

VISUAL FACTS FROM 
A THOUSAND DREAMS 

Photography by Raymond Stagg 


P LACES, like people, lend themselves to 
romance and adventure, or forbid entirely 
these warm accompaniments of life. Here the 
camera hears witness against the camera, and 
tells the truth about spots of mystery or beauty 
which have lived false but glorious lives in 
many a California director's shadow plays. 
“On Location” is the Magic Phrase of the 
Twentieth Century. It is realization, in terms 
of sea or sky, forest or hall, of the Enchanted 
Land of Imagination. 

For instance: depicted above is a prosaic old 
shack on Hollywood Boulevard, midway be¬ 
tween Los Angeles and the shore. It never had 
a thrill until the black art of the lens made it a 
resort of hermits and counterfeiters, a den of 
cutthroats, the hatchery of more crime than all 
the dives of Manhattan. 
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Above: Garden of Mrs. 
Houston, Hollywood. 
This lovely spot has been 
light-painted on many a 
silver-screen. It appeared 
in “Lucille Love," and 
"The Spider and the 
Web.” 


At the right: The Los 
Angeles County Court¬ 
house, used photograph¬ 
ically in scores of ways. 
The tunnel gate in the 
foreground was conspicu¬ 
ous in ,f 01d Heidelberg.” 
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SPEED-LIMIT 
10 HIL£S*rER H6UR 


An oft-seen Japanese 
fishing village, twenty 
miles from Los Angeles. 


Below: Hollywood's fa¬ 
mous "Movie Drug 
Store,” where a drug 
shop scene is staged al¬ 
most every day. 
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“On Location” 



Above: Japanese gar¬ 
den of Dr. janss, Santa 
Monica, seen frequent¬ 
ly in ' The Cheat." 


At the left: A Japanese 
gate in the same gar¬ 
den, which has been 
developed upon the 
negatives of more than 
two-seore photoplays. 
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Silent Jim Campbell 
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COLIN, ACCORDING TO 
YOUR PROGRAM. 
TALKS PICTORIALLY AND 
SPARES THE SPOKEN WORD 


T HE day I went out to the Selig 

Polyscope Company’s plant in Los 
Angeles to interview Mr. Colin 
Campbell there was enough ring 
ing welkin for a jungle. The 
lions were roaring hard by 
in the Selig Zoo. T 1 
elephants grunted pro- 
testingly as they 
pushed a load of 
baled hay out of the 
mud. The giraffes 
were caracoling; the 
peacocks were 
screaming; every¬ 
thing and everyone 
was making a big 
noise. It was the 
first clear day after 
nearly a week’s rain 
and there was some¬ 
th ing intoxicating 
about it. Penetrat¬ 
ing this twenty-acre 
choral effect I found 
the most—ves, the 


“ The evolution in pic¬ 
tures is simply toward 
telling a big story well 
That is something the 
public has never tired of 
and never will ." 
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only—silent spot in it all. It was where 
Mr. Campbell was standing. No, the spot 
was not altogether silent, for a little pet 
fox chattered and snapped at his neatly 
tweeded legs. 

AVhen Mr. Campbell schemes, assem¬ 
bles, shapes and directs a photo play he 
“opens up.” When he sits for an inter¬ 
view he closes up. You see a picture whose 
conception, largely, and whose direction, 
entirely, are his, and you come away ex¬ 
claiming, “Big!” When you try to get 
the spoken instead of the photographed 
idea from him you come away exclaiming 
—something else. Not in anger, but in 
amazement. 

Here is a man who has been doing 
epochal things in motion picture making, 
as witness, “The Spoilers,” “The RosaTy” 
and, last and biggest of all, “The Ne’er- 
Do-Well.” Whether it be a mob. an in¬ 
genue in a ball room scene, knife thrust, 
laugh, fire, flood or what you will, Jim 
Campbell—they all call him “Jim” out 
at the plant because, spelled out from the 
very beginning, his name is James Colin 
Campbell—insists upon the eloquence of 
realism. 

But the phenomenon which must be con¬ 
fided to this printed page is the eloquence 
of Mr. Campbell’s unrealism, when it 
comes to conversational contribution. 

He vouchsafed sentences as far apart 
as telegraph poles, and I was filling up 
the spaces between those “poles” with ques¬ 
tions, which I imagined were so cunningly 
framed they would lure him to do by way 
of speaking what he does by way of di¬ 
recting. 

Not so. And yet, now that I know him 
better, I would have felt aggrieved if he 
had been voluble, because then he would 
not have been Tim Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell is making history and lie 
keeps up to its standard the rule on that 
subject by not being a historian. The 
producing camera instructs you that he is 
facile, dynamic, unlimited in expression. 
Tie pours his mind forth on the screen 
boldlv. Subtract the camera and the result 
is—Colin Campbell. 

The managers, actors and “atmosphere” 
at the studio tell you that Jim Campbell, 
in sheer capacity to accomplish things, can 
handicap any other director they know by 
fifty per cent. “Biff! and he’s right at 
it!” they exclaim in wonder. “He’s a 


s p 1 endid 
illustration 
of pre¬ 
paredness.” 

“ W h a t 
have you on 
n o w ?” 1 

asked t h e 
silent one. 

“ *T h e 
C r i s i s’— 

W i n s t o n 
Churchill’s 
Civil War 
story. It 
will be the 
b i g g e s t 
thing we 
have ever 
done.” 

“ H o w 
big?” was 
the natural 
query here, 
and I asked 
it. Of 
course, 

‘ 1 H o w 
big??- 
might call 
for com- 
pa r i s o n s, 
but — all 
the better. 

“As big 
in all the 
essent ial 
elements of 
a great dra¬ 
matic story 
as any that 
has ev e r 
b e e n pro¬ 
duced.” he 
said. “W e 
know that 
it will be 
our greatest 
photo play. 

We expect 
to make it 
the equal of 
the most ambi¬ 
tious in the whole 
realm of pictures. 
The material is 
there and it is of 



Mr. Campbell tells Bessie 
wonderful tales of the mys - 
Tom Santschi, hat in hand, 
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Eyton, who's never crossed the Rockies, weird and 
terious East she has to visit for “Crisis” purposes, 
listens admiringly during this feat of imagination. 


a sort to interest. We shall do 
all of it in the East—St. Louis 
for the most of the outside 
stuff, just as the book was writ¬ 
ten, you understand; Vicks¬ 
burg for the siege and Chicago 
for the inside work.” 

‘‘You will, of course, have a 
great spectacle of the Siege of 
Vicksburg? That will be great 
material!” 

“A spectacle is just what we 
shall not have,” he replied 
quickly, and, I thought, a shade 
gruffly. “I don’t believe in 
spectacles. As I conceive a 
spectacle, it is a cataclysmic 
jumble of men, exploding 
bombs, fire, death and destruc¬ 
tion without a definite or with 
a very slim objective. In other 
words, the means are out of all 
proportion to the end. If you 
take the same elements and use 
them for carrying along the 
story; if you take a great body 
of men, equip them with arms 
and have them do something 
other than rush here and there; 
place before them a destination 
and a task and have them reach 
the destination and perform the 
task, then you have all that a 
spectacle could give with the 
immeasurable addition of the 
dramatic and the intelligible.” 

“Why go to St. Louis, Vicks¬ 
burg and Chicago?” I asked. 
“Can’t you do it all out here?” 

“We could.” he agreed, “but 
that wouldn’t be telling the 
story. We could have built the 
settings for ‘The Ne’er-Do- 
Well,’ but we went to Pan¬ 
ama. 

“I believe in geography 
where you can get the geogra¬ 
phy. It’s just as important as 
psychology. Make the two har¬ 
monize. Don’t have a ship 
known to be in the Pacific 
Coast trade pictured in a New 
York harbor scene. That is bad geography.” 

“There seems to be an evolution in pic¬ 
tures toward a standard,” I suggested; 
“what is it?” 

“Toward telling a* big story well. That 
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is something the public never has tired of, 
and never will. It is putting life before 
us and we love life. Pictures tell a story 
more vividly, more compactly, with the 
characters more naturally assembled, with 
the situations more accurately proportioned 
and with the dramatic points driven home 
more powerfully than either a book or the 
stage. There is no trouble about the fu¬ 
ture of pictures and the past needn’t bother 
us, if we are willing to forget a good deal 
of it.” 

Colin Campbell’s father was a Presby¬ 
terian minister and thundered predestina¬ 
tion from a high pulpit back in Scotland. 
His son also believes in predestination— 
the kind that follows hard work. Seeing 
his gray hair and the lines in his face—all 
meaning something—one would guess that, 
in looking back over the years, he would 
part his age in the middle somewhere near 
twenty-five, which was about the time he 


! 

began hfc career as an actor. Seventh 
years ago he played at the old Burbank 
Theater in Los Angeles, taking five part' 
at a salary of ten dollars a week. Thr. 
was just a few months before Oliver Mo 
rosco quit being boss-of-all-work in his la¬ 
ther’s San Francisco Grand Opera hou* 
and embarked, as lessee of the Burbank, 
upon his inverted toboggan career towaru 
national bigness as a theatrical figure 
Later Campbell was stage director for 
Thanhouser in Milwaukee and for Proctor 
in New York. Six years ago he made a 
trip with the Governor of Maine up into 
the woods and, incidentally, took motion 
pictures for the first time. Then the pic 
tures “took” him. He began directing for 
Selig a year after that and has been addin; 
to the dimensions of his work by swiftly 
progressing stages until now he is a pact 
maker in the picture-telling of great dra 
matic stories. 


“I Christen Thee Cyclops!” 



We don’t know what Baby Kathryn Lee really did say—when she smashed a wine 
bottle on a leg of Herbert Brenon’s camera during the first Foxy day in Jamaica— but 
she might well have named the one-eyed thing Cyclops in honor of its" great predecessor, 
who, with a lonely optic, saw more than anyone else in the world could perceive with 
two. At Miss Lee’s left is Mr. Brenon, and madQ.fast to Mr. Brenon is her little sister, 
the celebrated motional star, Mile. Jane Lee. 
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Palpitant , 
eager, Paula 
awaited him 
that night 
in the 
scented 
darkness of 
the garden. 


THE HEART OF PAULA 


AND THE STORY OF ITS 
WINNING, SOUTH OF THE 
WATCHFUL WAITING LINE 

By Elwell Lawrence 


Produced by Pallas Pictures 


T O the newly arrived American, the 
main street of Piedro Blanco offered 
a symphony in violent sensations; 
blinding hot sun on white walls, the 
stench of festering gutter uncleanliness, the 
ceaseless grating of street noises. The 
thought of intimate association with the 
degenerate-looking people who slouched 
idly along on yesterday’s business aroused 
in the American both repulsion and con¬ 
tempt. He told himself that all he had 
heard of Mexicans was true. 

Ignoring the open, grilled windows that 
showed cool, tiled interiors and glimpses 
of hot, white patio, the newcomer searched 
the doors of the houses until he found one 
upon which was painted the shield of his 


country, and underneath, the words, “U. S. 
Consulate.” 

He rang, and presently the door was 
opened by a faded, discouraged-looking 
man in wrinkled linen who proved to be 
Briggs, the consul. Briggs, pathetically 
delighted to see one of his own race, asked 
the other in. 

“What have you come down here for?” 
he inquired, offering cigars. “Not business. 
I hope.” 

His visitor drew from an inside pocket 
a bundle of papers and laid them on the 
consul’s desk. The latter looked them 
over briefly. 

“Oh, so you’re John Pachmann,” he 
said. “Glad to know you, Mr. Pachmann, 
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but” — and he grew 
suddenly earnest—“for 
heaven’s sake, don’t 
try to get through to 
the Escondido mines. The country south 
of here is swarming with bandits, and 
Americans particularly, are not safe. Take 
my advice and go back.” 

“I can’t,” said Pachmann briefly. “I 
represent a syndicate of New York bankers 
who hold an option on those mines and 
who must have a valuation of them at once. 
I’ve got to go and take my chances, but I 
can count on you—” 

Briggs shrugged eloquently. 

“I’m only tolerated here by Pacheco and 
his gang because they know I’m helpless. 
They’ll take any chances with our Govern¬ 
ment now.” 

“Pacheco!” That feared name startled 
Pachmann. “Is he here?” 

Briggs was leading the way to the door, 
and now the two men came out into the 
sunshine. 

“Yes, those ragged gun-toters you see 
everywhere are his soldiers. The regiment 
is garrisoned here in Piedro Blanco. Ah !” 
his voice lowered, “there he is, across the 
street.” • 

Pachmann looked and saw a chunky, 
dark-faced man in khaki swaggering along 


the sidewalk, peering 
insolently from be 
neath a broad som¬ 
brero. Suddenly he 
stopped as his eye caught a young woman 
whose lace mantilla and sheer silk garments 
revealed even as they concealed her ripe, 
warm beauty. She was approaching quite 
unconscious of his presence when he ad¬ 
dressed her, leering. She lifted her head, 
startled, and the splendor of her smote 
Pachmann like a white light. Then he 
heard Briggs’ faded voice: 

“That’s Paula Figueroa. Old Castilian 
family. Had plenty of money once, but 
these damned bandits clean ’em out reg¬ 
ularly. Pacheco’s been after her for 
months.” 

“Gad, man, she’s wonderful!” 

Beneath Pacheco’s gaze the girl seemed 
to shrivel as if with some deadly chill. She 
drew aside, scorn and loathing written on 
her face, and quickly crossed the street to 
where the two men stood watching her. 

" Briggs hailed her kindly in Spanish. 
Then, after a moment, he presented Pach¬ 
mann. The eyes of the two met and held. 
And in that moment, the inexplicable 
chemistry of attraction, that electrolysis of 
the soul which we, for lack of a better 
term, call “love at first sight,” occurred. 


“The court finds/’ he said, “that you are 
guilty of treason .... and has unani¬ 
mously sentenced you to be shot 
tomorrow morning ." 
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Pachmann f-orgot everything but the deep, 
mysterious, flaming pools of her eyes, and 
she, fresh from Pacheco’s sullying gaze, 
bathed, cleansed, in his frank, wondering 
adoration. 

In that moment they crossed centuries 
and ages and all experiences. Perhaps it 
was some mystic sense of cosmic reunion 
that made him ask simply: 

“When can I see you?’’ 

And it must have been equal recognition 
that dictated her reply: 

“Tonight at eight in the garden.” 

She went . . . And when Pachmann had 
returned to the drab realities, it was to see 
Pacheco staring at him from across the 
street with a threatening and fearless 
scowl. 

“No,” said the consul, who had appar- 
entlv been talking for some time, “you 
mustn’t think of starting for Escondido 
until I can find you a capable guide.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Pach¬ 
mann, gravely. “I am in> no particular 
hurry.” 

Palpitant, eager, Paula awaited him that 
night in the scented darkness of the gar¬ 
den. She met him as he came uncertainly 
along the path, 
and after the first 
throbbing hand¬ 
clasp, led the way 
to a little stone 
bench among the 
roses and clematis. 

Again they 
bridged the gulf of 
common lives. 

“Oh, Paula, I 
knew the minute I 
saw you!” 

“Carissima ! M y 
Prince! I have 
been waiting for 
you so long!” 

H i s arm stole 
around her, and 
her proud head 
bent like some 
dark flower until it 
touched his shoul¬ 
der. Then in one 
swift, yearning 
rush, their lips met 
. . . From the first 
moment they had 
known, and where 


there is such knowledge, only death can 
prevent the imperious union. 

But Pachmann when he left that night, 
did not see the skulking figure which, like 
a shadow, followed him to his lodgings. 


II 

D RIGGS examined the diamond hitches 
of the pack with the eye of experi¬ 
ence. 

“Lay low. and don’t take any chances, 
and you ought to get through with this 
man,” he said, indicating the dirty, bare¬ 
footed Mexican who had agreed to under¬ 
take the journey to Escondido as guide. 
“How long will you be gone?” 

“Ten days ought to cover it,” the other 
estimated. 

The little expedition moved out briskly 
in the early morning. Clear of the city, 
the land stretched out in every direction 
a gray, barren waste of desert, rimmed 

He was dimly conscious . . . . of Paula crouched 
in a corner , and then of a brutal surging joy 
as his fists crashed home. 
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round by the jagged 
ridges of mountains softly 
empurpled by distance. 

Endlessly, stretched sand, 
green sage, and mesquite, 
the whole still and in¬ 
scrutable beneath a cloud¬ 
less turquoise sky. 

They made camp that 
night at the foot of a 
mesa and, supper over, 

Pachmann rolled up in 
his blanket, and was al¬ 
most instantly asleep. 

Then his companion drew 
his rifle from his nerve¬ 
less grasp, and picking 
up a brand from the 
campfire, waved it about 
his head. Ten minutes 
later John Pachmann sat 
up dazedly and looked 
into the rifle barrels of 
half a dozen ragged vil¬ 
lains, chief of whom was 
Emiliano Pacheco. 

Next morning as Paula 
went to market she be¬ 
came aware of a strange 
cavalcade clattering up 
the street. At the head of 
it rode Pacheco, and in 
the midst trotted a horse 
across whose saddle lay 
Pachmann, his hands and 
feet tied beneath the ani¬ 
mal’s belly. His hat was 
gone, his unconscious face 
was congested, and his 
fair hair was matted with 
blood. 

For a moment the girl’s 
heart seemed to stop as 
the tide rushed back upon 
it. Then through the mist of her senses 
she heard two soldiers on the sidewalk 
talking. 

“The gringo is good plucking,” said 
one. “Pacheco is going to hold him for 
five thousand dollars ransom.” 

“But the Americanos! Will they stand 
this ?” 

“They will stand anything. His Gov¬ 
ernment will not protect him, and what can 
Senor Breegs do?” 

The girl went home shaken by the grow¬ 
ing knowledge that Pacheco’s action went 


Beneath Pacheco's gaze the girl seemed to shrive 

loathing wnttef 

deeper than a mere demand for ransom. 
His failure to win herself, and her own 
patent infatuation for Pachmann. lay at 
the bottom of this, she knew, and she felt 
that the guerilla leader only sought a pre¬ 
text to remove the American forever from 
his path. 

That afternoon, a desperate plan half 
formed in her mind, and she went to the 
adobe cared where Pachmann lay. The 
guard, an old retainer of her father’s, ad- 
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horses at the cemetery 
gate on the edge of the 
town.” 

For an hour they dis¬ 
cussed the details of the 
scheme. Then with a 
final embrace she went. 

The next day Paula 
encountered Pacheco on 
the street. 

“Pardon, senorita!” He 
bowed sardonically, his 
sombrero sweeping the 
dust. “Perhaps this will 
interest yoi;.” He drew 
from his pocket a tele¬ 
gram and opened it. 

“Pachmann’s wife 
starting at once with 
$5,000 ransom. Do noth¬ 
ing until she arrives,” he 
read aloud, and laughed, 
extending the paper to 
her. 

Paula regarded h i m 
contemptuously, her fine 
head proudly lifted. 
Then, taking the tele¬ 
gram she tore it into a 
hundred pieces, and 
tossed them from her. 

“That is a lie!” she 
said, coldly. “I would 
not believe it if my patron 
saint told me it was so!” 


Ill 

*"THE ensuing days were 
* crowded with prep¬ 
arations and suspense. 
By Saturday night 
Miguel reported the bars 
of the cell sawed through, and Paula 
smuggled a note to Pachmann saying all 
was ready. 

On Sunday she arose with the dawn and 
went to early mass. On the way home her 
attention was suddenly drawn to a group 
of strangers hurrying towards the jail. 
One, she saw, was Briggs, and the others 
were a woman, undoubtedly American, 
and very beautiful despite her pinched, 
anxious face, and a stocky man carrying a 
small satchel. 

Paula watched them, a sudden fear 


with some deadly chill She drew aside, scorn and 
on her face. 

mitted her, and she found her lover bruised 
and weak, on the filthy floor. But he 
roused instantly at sight of her. 

“Listen.” she whispered, when the first 
eager greetings had passed, “this is my 
plan. The guard is an old servant of my 
father’s, and I believe I can bribe him. I 
will have him saw the bars of your window 
from the outside so that you can break 
them. Plan to escape at twelve o’clock 
Sunday night, and I will be ready with 
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clutching her heart. Had Pacheco’s tele¬ 
gram been genuine after all ? Drawing her 
mantilla closer about her, she followed. 
The three hurried on, and at the jail Briggs 
parleyed with the guard. A few minutes 
later the door swung open and Pachmann 
stood on the threshold. He looked for an 
instant at the woman before him, and then 
with a glad crv, crushed her in his arms. 

Paula, crouching in the black-shadowed 
doorway, cringed as if she had been struck. 
Then, as she crept dizzily away, she heard 
Briggs’s voice: 

“No, you aren’t free yet, Pachmann. 


Sitting down at her table, she seized a 
pen and wrote in a disguised hand: 

“Pacheco: The Americano plans 
to escape at midnight tonight. 

“A friend.’* 

On the tick of twelve John Pachmann 
gripped the first bar of his cell window 
and jerked it. There was a tiny snap of 
broken metal and the bar gave. Exerting 
all his strength, he bent it up and to the 
side, leaving an opening. Again anti 
again he repeated the process, until the 
way to liberty was clear. Climbing upon 



Sitting down 
at her table, 
she seized a 
pen and wrote 
in a disguised 
hqnd. 


We’ll have to turn over this money first.” 

At home, in her cool, bare room, the 
first shock gradually passed, and Paula’s 
stunned sensibilities commenced to throb 
with the unendurable pain of realization. 
Pachmann had lied to her; he who had 
sworn his love to the high gods! He was 
married! He had used her as a plaything 
and a dupe! 

The hot blood that had leaped and sung 
to his wooing, leaped again now, but with 
a black, murderous hate. It called for re¬ 
venge, for a squaring of accounts between 
them. But how? Then, as love had con¬ 
ceived one plan, hate brought forth an¬ 
other. 


the stool in his cell, he leaped up into the 
narrow space and dragged himself 
through. 

He dropped softly to the ground on 
the other side, and with the suddenness of 
a thunderclap he was buried under an 
avalanche of men. He fought desperately, 
but a w'ell-aimed blow from a gun-butt 
ended the unequal struggle. 

At his quarters in the garrison, Pacheco 
listened to the reports of his lieutenants. 

“Good!” he said. “I made trouble 
enough about the ransom to keep him in 
jail until today, and this attempted escape 
is just what I have been waiting for. We 
can at last put this gringo out of the way 
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Summon him before a drumhead court- 
Uiartial at nine o'clock in the morning.” 

At the appointed hour Pachmann was 
dragged to the barracks where in a large 
room Pacheco, surrounded by his officers, 
sat at a table laden with various papers 
and notebooks. These the American iden¬ 
tified with astonishment as his own. 

Proceedings began when Pacheco sub¬ 
mitted to the court a paper which, Pach¬ 
mann saw, was an old laundry list he had 
carelessly brought with him from Nogales. 
The guerilla leader passed the document 
from hand to hand, while his inferiors, 


sunrise.” The Mexican folded his arms. 

“What!” cried Pachmann, wildly. Un¬ 
able to follow the proceedings, he had not 
dreamed that they had taken this trend. 
“Good God, man, you can’t mean that!” 
He sprang towards his persecutor, but was 
hurled back. “You don’t dare have me 
shot after this travesty of a trial! Are 
you crazy?” 

“Take him out,” snarled Pacheco, and 
half a dozen men seized Pachmann. But 
the latter made a final protest. 

“If you do this thing,” he shouted, “bv 
God, you’ll pay for it. American soldiers 


His arm stole 
around her, 
and her proud 
head bent like 
some dark 
flower until it 
touched his 
shoulder. 



unable to read, turned it this way and 
that, shaking their heads gravely. 

At this point Pachmann demanded 
counsel, which demand Pacheco refused. 

“Exhibit B” was a leather notebook con¬ 
taining some mining notes several years 
old, and it, too, was passed around amid 
much solemn consideration. The evidence 
all in, Pacheco addressed the court, call¬ 
ing upon each man for his opinion. At 
the end of the ghastly farce he turned to 
Pachmann. 

“The court finds,” he said, “that you 
are guilty of treason against the de facto 
government, and has unanimously sen¬ 
tenced you to be shot tomorrow morning at 


will be down here and swing you so quick 
it’ll make your head swim!” 

Pacheco laughed. “No, they won’t,” lie 
said, confidently. “That would be an act 
of war, and your Government would sooner 
see you die than cross the border. They’ve 
proved that often enough. But if they 
did come, we’d have everything ready for 
them, witnesses and all, to prove you had 
committed a crime.” 

Pachmann groaned helplessly. 

Once more in his cell, he immediately 
sent for Briggs and told him the situation. 
The consul promised to do everything he 
could, but he held out little hope. 

(Continued on page 756 ) 
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A setting mysterious as the ruins found in 
the mounds where once was Babylon. It is 














This might be a Jean Leon Gerome painting of the great Chaldean Sen¬ 
nacherib, strolling in his palace courtyard through the heat of an Asiatic 
afternoon—but it isn’t It’s photography, and the subject is a Griffith 
actor, and his historically perfect environment is an interior belonging 
to and after the manner of the mighty exteriors of the opposite page. 
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The Girl 


GAIL KANE. A JL NOESQLE 
MADE THE BORDER FOLK 


By K 


I N a little town on the imaginary line which sep¬ 
arates the land of the free from the land of the 
frijole, they have a new historical period, which 
ranks with the sixth occupation by the Villistas, 
the battle between the cowboys and the rurales, and 
other epoch-making incidents in the memories of the 
“I remember when” inhabitants. 

“It was jest about the time Gail Kane and her 
movin’ pitcher outfit was here,” says the residenter 
now. in recounting some happening to the curious 
tenderfoot; and he puffs out his chest when he 
says it, like a cowboy who had just roped and 
tied a steer in less than twenty seconds; or had 
succeeded in smuggling a few quarts of hop 
extract across the line. For be it known, that 
the “bad man” of Arizona is no longer judged 
by the notches in his gun, but by the bottles in 
his saddle-bags, since the prohibitionists have 
come out of the 


east and made 
the aridness of 
Kansas resem¬ 
ble the damp- 

mmmu mm 


The Indian with the cap is Miss Kane, 
folks. On the actress * left is Tenono. 
No, his voice doesn't match his name, 
of the photoplay, “ Her God,” that vtrr 
Laguna. 
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SENORITA FROM PHILADELPHIA, WHO 
FORGET THE ANARCHY IN MEXICO 

Owen 


ness of Milwaukee, as compared with the dryness of Arizona. 
This is merely parenthetical, however, and has nothing to 
do with Miss Kane, who is not an Arizonan. What they 
used to raise in Arizona was—Cain. 

Of course it would make a mighty interesting story 
if I told about my trip to the sun-blistered hills of the 
ex-Great American desert for the purpose of interview 
ing Miss Kane. Or it would make bully reading to tell 
of my trip to Albuquerque, the New Mexican metropolis, 
where other scenes were being “shot” for Miss Kane 
photoplay. However, nothing like that happened, I’m 
sorry to say. Instead of the peaceful reaches of Arizona 
or New Mexico, it was to wild and woolly, pistol-toting 
N’Yawk, I journeyed. So I didn’t see her in the guise 
of an Indian -senorita, or the charmingly masculine 
garb portrayed at the bottom of the page. 

The pictures will also show that the Equitable 
Star is more statuesque than ingenuesque. And too, 

they verify the oft- 
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Her companions are just Pueblo home• 
whose acting gifts were a Kane discovery. 
He played an important part in the scenes 
taken at the ancient Indian settlement of 
Hew Mexico. 


made designation, 
during her Hidings 
on the footlighted 
“boards,” of “the 
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most beautiful woman on the stage.” 

“How did I happen to quit the stage 
for the pictures? (The interview is in 
progress.) 

“Well, it was curiosity, first. I was 
told so often that I was ‘a perfect camera 
type/ that I became curious to learn just 
how I would look to myself, as well as to 
others. 

“1 resisted for a long time, the impor¬ 
tunities of well-meaning friends and the 
photoplay producers. I felt that I was a 
confirmed devotee of the spoken drama and 
that I just couldn’t go into the ‘tin can.’ 
The few pictures I had seen only served 
to strengthen my purpose to remain on the 
stage. 

“But times were changing rapidly. One 
day I was induced to go to a picture the¬ 
ater, where was showing ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ My resolution started wavering 
right there. I was really astounded. It 
was so different from ‘The Father’s Re- 


“1 had heard of a number of legitima:- 
stars forsaking the stage, but had paid lit¬ 
tle attention to their defections. 

“Then one day someone brought n t 
a Photoplay Magazine. It contains: 
photographs of Dustin Farnum, Florence 
Reed, Alice Brady, Robert Warwick. 
Edward Abeles and other legitimate play 
ers I knew personally. Not even the shreds 
of my resolution remained after I had read 
about the success of these stars on the 
camera stage. 

“It was Daniel V. Arthur who induced 
me to make my celluloid debut in ‘The 
Great Diamond Robbery’ and although the 
picture was not a success, I was pleased 
with the experience. Then came ‘Via 
Wireless’ for Pathe and my fate wa> 
sealed, so far as my future activities were 
concerned. 

“My next appearance before the camera 
was in ‘The Pit,’ with Wilton Lackave for 
World and then ‘The Labyrinth’ for 


venge’ and other cheap thrillers I had seen Equitable, with which company I am now 
on the screen. Belasco himself could not permanently allied, and then I went down 
have staged a show so artistically and with to the Southwest to be the Indian maid in 



peat it. 1 


was a wonderful 
experience, that trip, and I 
would like to re- 


such close attention to atmospheric detail 
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Miss Kane was born in Philadelphia 
something like 24 years ago and was edu¬ 
cated at Newburgh, N. Y. Her success in 
amateur theatricals at school determined 
her future on the stage. She was offered 
a small part in Charles Frohman’s “Deco¬ 
rating Clementina” and accepted. Follow¬ 
ing that engagement she played with Marie 
Tempest and in Augustus Thomas’ “As a 
Man Thinks” but her first leading parts 
were in “The Model,” and “Anatole.” She 
wrs the villainess in “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate” and “The Miracle Man,” two recent 


stage successes and won high encomiums 
for her work in these plays from the New 
York critics. 

Miss Kane is somewhat over the ingenue 
limit in stature as she measures something 
like five feet, seven inches; and, as her pic¬ 
tures indicate, she has dark brown hair and 
eyes. Her chief recreation is horseback rid¬ 
ing—minus skirts. Now that Equitable 
and World have combined, the press agents 
will probably discard Miss Kane’s appella¬ 
tion as “The Equitable Girl” and dub her 
“Star of the World!” 


Preparing a Queen Filet Mignon 



As you see, the camera is set for a close-up, while behind, on the directoral pulpit, 
Director Herbert Brenon thunders at his Jamaican mob, which is some inches out of 
this page to the left. William Shay, looking like a shaven Shah, stands at Mr. 
Brenon’s feet. As only her anguished features are to show in this particular bit, what 
matters it that Annette Kellerman has suede slippers between the driftwood and her 
soles? She’s a distressed monarchess of something or other. Her particular style of 
royal robe suggests that she reigns over the wide kingdom of Beeveedee. 
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When Joffre 
kissed Der 
Schwartser 
the audience 
burst into roars 
of laughter. 


The Light of Europe 

CONCERNING THE CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY, 

WAR’S OPIATE FROM BUDAPEST TO BRUSSELS 

By Karl K. Kitchen herbKoSi 


Editor's Note: —Day after day we arc regaled with a bombardment of military 
information—a wearisome, continual salvo of facts or opinions upon the combative 
and endurance capacities of the Central Powers. But how often have we read any¬ 
thing of the life of the people; of existence behind the thunder curtains; of the 
roads, few and rare, to relaxation and forgetfulness? Mr. Kitchen tells of the part 
moving pictures are playing in the lives of the left-at-homes; he proves* that in these 
dark days the photoplay is the light of Europe. 


T HERE is but one topic of conversa¬ 
tion in Berlin—the war. There is 
but one place where the Berliner can 
forget it and its concomitant horrors 
and sorrows—the Lichtspielc —the “mov¬ 
ies”; and then only for an hour or so, 
because war scenes are a part of every film 


program. And though the common grief 
of. the nation cannot be wholly forgotten 
even in the common recreation, the “mov¬ 
ies” go far toward making life bearable. 

In Vienna and Budapest, capitals of the 
dual kingdom, where everyday life has 
not been so poignantly tainted t?y the near- 
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ness of the blood demon, they laugh aloud 
at the antics of the film comedians. In 
Berlin, they only smile, for in Kultu/s 
center, they take even their pleasures se¬ 
riously. Even in Brussels, the humbled 
Belgian enjoys the tragedies and come¬ 
dies of the cinema and forgets, for the time, 
the grief that came with the gray-clad 
hordes from the East. 

Well, it might be worse, soliloquizes the 
philosophic Belgian. The tyranny of no 
ancient or medieval conqueror was tem¬ 
pered by the cinema. 

At the hour when New Yorkers are sit¬ 
ting down to dinner, the first number on 
the program in half a hundred Lichtspiele 
in Berlin is being flashed on the screen. 
Half past seven is the very latest for a 
moving picture show to begin in the Ger¬ 
man capital, and 7 o’clock is the usual 
time. Then Berlin goes in on an empty 
stomach—or rather, without having dined. 
For dinner is a midday repast in Germany 
and supper is a movable feast, taken any 
time between 9 and midnight. 

Seven o’clock, my first night in Berlin, 
found me in a loge of the Linden Licht¬ 
spiele, a moving picture theatre in Unter 
den Linden, near the Friedrichstrasse. 
Being invited to a 9 o’clock “supper” with 
a Berlin family, I adopted the usual 
method of killing time in a strange city. 

The Linden Lichtspiele, despite its im¬ 
posing entrance and its uniformed commis- 
sionaries, is a comparatively small theatre 
built after the fashion of our early motion 


picture theatres—in shape an oblong with I 
a steep pitch to its floor. Along both side | 
walls are loges and for the sum of “two i 
mark fifty,”—normally 60 cents—I was I 
given the privilege of sharing a loge with | 
three monocled and much iron-crossed 
Prussian officers. Every seat on the floor 
was taken, but the officers who had reached 
the loge before me realized the necessity of 
making room for me, which they did w-ith 
exact bows and stereotyped expressions. 

A moment after I adjusted myself to my 
surrounding the orchestra, composed of a 
pianist, not more than two violinists and 
drummer, struck up the opening bars of 
a typical German air and the lights were 
dimmed. 

“Sein Schwierigster Fall” (His Hardest 
Case) was flashed oh the screen amid mur¬ 
murs of anticipatory excitement from the 
audience. As in many of our films the 
principals were revealed one at a time 
and greeted with applause according to 
their popularity. A rather attractive girl 
named Mia May was greeted enthusias¬ 
tically when her face was shown and when 
Max Landas’ impressive features were dis¬ 
closed there was stamping of feet, applause 
and a buzz of conversation. 

It will not be necessary to describe the 
film, which was given in five parts, al¬ 
though a synopsis of its story was given 
in the programs which were sold for 10 
pfennigs each. Suffice it to say that it 
was a fairly good detective film of Ger¬ 
man manufacture. 
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For at the present time'Germany has at the Taubenstrasse, for instance, I saw 

to depend almost entirely on films made a war picture called “Die Kriegsschau- 

within her borders or in Sweden and Den- platze auf dem Balkan”—a very interest- 

mark. In fact, during a dozen visits to ing film showing the topography of the 

moving picture theatres in Berlin and other Balkans as well as some of the recent fight- 

German cities, I did not see a single film ing there. At the Marmorfiaus, another 

that was made outside of Germany or moving picture playhouse, I saw part of a 

Sweden. The importation of French and film called “Von die Karpathen bis Brest 

English films was, of course, forbidden Litowsk,” which disclosed some of the 
after the outbreak of the war and while fighting in the Carpathians and the fall of 

Germany is not officially at war with Italy, the above named fortress. At both play- 

no Italian films have been imported for houses every seat was taken and there were 

nearly a year. There are surprisingly few many soldiers present whose comments 

American films being shown in Germany vouched for the accuracy of the pictures, 

at the present time. Following the detec- The U. T. Lichtspiele in the Friedrich- 
tive film at the Linden Lichtspiele there strasse has a good orchestra and while the 

was an American film—a railroad thriller auditorium is smaller than the leading pic- 

in which the sweetheart of a sleepy tele- ture houses in the larger American cities 

graph operator prevents a wreck by riding its appointments compare very favorably 

a horse at full speed and signaling the fast with them. The best seats are two marks 

freight with her petticoat—you know the (normally 48 cents) programs are 10 

kind—but it was the only American film pfennigs (2J4 cents), and 10 pfennigs is 

I saw during all my visits to picture houses charged for checking your coat. Like all 

in Germany and Austria-Hungary. the other moving picture houses in Berlin 

A series of war pictures followed this it is conducted on a different principle 

American film but I did not remain to see from picture houses in America. Three 

them. For there is not a motion picture performances are given at 5, 7 and 9 P. M. 

house in Germany that does not show at Continuous performances are unknown in 

least one reel of war pictures at every per- Berlin and vaudeville and films are rarely 

formance. In fact the war films are the combined. Generally speaking “movie 

most important feature of the motion pic- going” is more expensive in Germany than 

ture industry in Germany today. In sev- in America. There are no theatres with 

eral Berlin theatres war pictures are being one price of admission for the reason that 

shown exclusively. At the Urania Theatre class lines are more sharply drawn than 
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they are here. Two marks 
is the usual price for the best 
seats, with loge seats an 
extra mark, -while the 

cheapest seats are rarely less 
than 50 pfennigs (12 cents). 
Occasionally in the poorer 
sections of the city we will 
see announcements that 
school children are admitted 
at matinees for 25 pfennigs 
but 12 cents is the minimum 
for grownups. And 
the average admis- /VyA 
sion at the majority / 'vN 
of theatres must be / 
over a mark. 

But to get 
back to the bill <5?^ 
at Friedrich- 


Max FaHenberg, , ike Tewtemc 
Chaphn, can assimila ta a 
custard pie with the same eclat 
portrayed by his Anglo-Atneri- 
can brother. 


strasse Lichtspiele. Here I had my first 
glimpse of Germany’s funny film man— 
-Max Pallenberg, the Teutonic Charley 
Chaplin, who can assimilate a custard pie 
with the same eclat portrayed by his 
Anglo-Saxon brother. Chaplin is unknown 
in Germany, although in England and 
France he is a tremendous favorite. I saw 
Max first in “Der Rasende Roland,” a suc¬ 
cession of slapstick stunts—a film in which 
Chaplin would have been perfectly at 
home. 

Loud laughter, the first I had heard in 
a Berlin movie, greeted Max’s antics, which 
were undeniably funny, but from the con¬ 
versation I overheard, the serious Swedish 
photoplay which followed was much more 
appreciated. 

This was entitled “A Ghetto Tragedy” 
made in and about Stockholm. It had a 
truly tragic theme, which is the entertain¬ 
ment that appeals most to Berliners at the 
present time. When it was concluded there 
was prolonged applause and the program 
ended with a reel of very good war pictures 
showing the, Kaiser reviewing his troops 
on the East front.. 


During my stay in Berlin 
( \ I visited the Lichtspiele 

“Mozart Saal” in the Nol- 
v / lendorfplatz and the Kammer Licht- 
y' spiele on the Potsdamerplatz—two 
* of the largest and highest class mov¬ 
ing picture theatres in the German 
capital—and at both of them I was 
impressed with the fact that the serious 
films interested the audience far more than 
the comedies. At the Kammer Lichtspiele 
a three act comedy by Arthur Landsberger 
called “Pension Lampel,” disclosed several 
German film favorites—Hanni Weisse, 
Senta Stoneland, Albert Paulig, Herman 
Picha and Ferry Sikla. From what I 
could gather during my brief excursions 
into the movies in Germany, Albert Paulig 
is one of the most popular film stars of 
the hour. Max Mack seems to be the D. 
W. Griffith of the German movies although 
it must be admitted that there are no Ger¬ 
man films that compare with “The Birth of 
a Nation.” . Fern Andra is the nearest 
approach to a Mary Pickford that I saw. 

The moving pictures are daily becoming 
a more important part of the life of the 
people in the larger cities of Germany and 
in Berlin especially. The number of travel 
and educational films one encounters is a 
revelation to an American movie fan. 
There is almost a total absence of the cheap 
“thrillers” that abound in the less im¬ 
portant picture houses in America. Films 
in Germany are under strict supervision of 
the police, to whom the mishaps of a film 
counterfeit bring no particular joy. While 
many of the photoplays are more daring 
than the films approved by our own varie- 
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gated censors, good taste is rarely violated. 

There is no doubt that the war has stimu¬ 
lated movie going, due chiefly to the great 
interest in war pictures and the nervous 
state of mind of a very large proportion 
of the population. I talked with many 
Berliners and nearly all of them told me 
that a visit to a liehtspiele took them away 
from the bitter realities of life more 
quickly and completely than a visit to a 
legitimate playhouse. To be sure the play¬ 
houses in Berlin that are offering serious 
plays are crowded nightly, but it is also 
true that the moving picture houses have 
never attracted such crowds. 

Strangely enough, moving pictures do 
not play such an important part in the 
lives of the inhabitants of Vienna and 
Budapest. Although Vienna is nearly as 
large as Berlin it is doubtful if it has one- 
third as many picture houses. 

As in Berlin, the moving picture theatres 
in Vienna give performances at 5, 7 and 9 
o’clock. Their scale of prices is somewhat 
lower for the reason that the unit in Austria 
—the crown—is worth a trifle less than 
20 cents in normal times. A crown buys 
an orchestra seat at most of the kinos in the 
Austrian capital, although the front seats 
and the places in the loges are usually two 
crowns. When I was in Vienna in Decem¬ 
ber the crown had depreciated to 13 cents 
in American money—consequently my 
movie going was not expensive. 

Generally speaking the kinos in Vienna 
are conducted along the same lines as the 
lichtspiele in Berlin. The films are of 
German or Swedish origin, with war pic¬ 
tures occupying the most important part of 
every bill. 

At the Opemkino, which is the smartest 
of the kinos for the reason that it is located 
near the Opemring, or boulevard adjacent 
to the Great Opera House, I saw very in¬ 
teresting bills on two occasions. Officers 
in uniform were much in evidence. I did 
not see any soldiers for the reason that 
they are always given places in the bal¬ 
conies. However, I heard them for they 
were most vigorous in their applause when 
pictures of their comrades were flashed on 
the screen. 

The program at the Opernkino which 
are sold for 10 heller (normally 2 cents) 
contain the synopses of the comedy films 
which are shown there. And I noticed that 
nearly everyone bought a program. In 


fact, it is characteristic of movie audiences 
abroad to understand what they are shown 
as well as be amused or instructed by it. 

The travel films—mountain climbing 
scenes in Switzerland, on one occasion 
and Bulgarian village scenes on the occa¬ 
sion of my second visit—will long linger 
in my memory. They were in color and 
of remarkable beauty. 

Following them were war pictures show¬ 
ing the Austrian General Staff reviewing 
troops in Galicia and the fighting on the 
Italian front. When the picture of the 
aged Austrian Emperor was flashed on the 
screen there was genuine enthusiasm and 
even the pictures of the German Kaiser 
and his Threat generals, von Hindenburg 
and Mackensen, were also applauded to the 
echo. 

I was very much surprised to see pictures 
of King George of England reviewing his 
troops with Earl Kitchener. Not only 
were they received in respectful silence but 
when Gen. Joffre was revealed with his 
staff officers you could have heard a pin 
drop. Only when the French commander 
began to kiss the various officers on whom 
he was pinning decorations was the silence 
broken. There was a black officer in the 
line—evidently a Sengalese—and everyone 
in the audience wondered if Gen. Joffre 
would kiss him. I heard tittering in a 
dozen different parts of the theatre and 
when Joffre planted two kisses on the 
cheeks of “der Schwartzer,” the entire 
audience burst into roars of laughter. 

The Viennese are a lighter hearted 
people than the Berliners. And they are 
not nearly as serious about the war. In 
Berlin, Shakespeare’s tragedies and other 
serious plays are playing to crowded houses, 
while lighter forms of theatrical diversion 
are neglected. In Vienna, just the reverse 
is true. The light, amusing musical plays 
are more popular than ever. And in the 
movies, aside from the war pictures, the 
comedies seem more popular than the 
serious films. 

In Budapest I visited but two moving 
picture playhouses. At one of them, the 
Mozgo Septthon, a typical picture house 
of the better class, I saw “Der Tunnel,” 
a film version of Bernard Kellerman’s 
famous story, “The Tunnel.” 

This film is one of the most popular as 
well as one of the most pretentious German 
films of the day. At die six o’clock per- 
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formance—four performances, at 3:30, 6, 
8 and 10 -P. M., are given daily—the 
theatre was crowded. Of all the capitals 
in warring Europe Budapest has been least 
affected by the war. The gay night life 
has continued without interruption and all 
forms of amusement, including the 
“movies,” have prospered. 

As in Berlin and Vienna the capital of 
Hungary has to depend upon German, 
Danish and Swedish films. War pictures 
are everywhere in evidence and, of course, 
are first in popularity. Evidently there is 
a shortage of new films for I saw a screen 
version of Hauptmann’s “Atlantis,” a pic¬ 
ture nearly three years old. It was evi¬ 
dently familiar to many in the audience but 
it held their interest, nevertheless. It must 
be admitted that moving pictures have not 
entirely come into their own in Budapest 
but there are unmistakable signs that they 
ate becoming more popular every year. 

Of all the war capitals Brussels seems 
to be the real home of movie fans. The 
cjty is dotted with cinemas, as they are 
called there, and they are filled morning, 
noon and night. 

There are several reasons for this sur¬ 
prising condition. Brussels, of course, is 
under German rule and the native popula¬ 
tion is in mourning for the sad plight of 
their little country. They have no heart 
for theatre going—that is, attending regu¬ 
lar dramatic performances. The Germans 
are trying to bring “Kultur” to the Bel¬ 
gians and there are two theatres devoted 
to German plays, which of course are 


avoided by the Brusselois. As the opera is 
closed and traveling French dramatic and 
musical companies are unable to reach 
Brussels, moving pictures have become the 
popular amusement for all classes. They 
have the advantage of being inexpensive— 
a very important consideration in war 
striken Belgium. 

Of course all the films shown in Brus¬ 
sels are censored by the German military 
authorities. But the most surprising liber¬ 
ality is shown in this censorship. The 
war films which I saw in a cinema on the 
Boulevard du Nord near the Metropole 
Hotel gave glimpses of the French, Eng¬ 
lish and Russian armies as well as the vic¬ 
torious Teutons. 

In addition to the German, Swedish and 
Danish films, numerous American films are 
to be seen in Brussels at the present time. 
Cowboy films are particularly popular. 
Because of the work of the Belgian Relief 
Commission Americans are extremely 
popular in Belgium and American film 
actors are applauded to the echo. 

The cinemas of the Belgian capital are 
more like our American moving picture 
houses than the lichtspieles and kinos of 
Berlin and Vienna. The prices are es 
tremely low, the best seats selling for one 
franc, less than 20 cents. The majority of 
movie goers in Brussels pay less than half 
that sum for their entertainment. The per¬ 
formances in many of the play houses are 
continuous but end promptly at 11 P. M. t 
when the lid is clamped down by German 
regulations in the former Belgian capital. 
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I N the present generation the photoplay has overcome a 
tremendous prejudice. 

The next generation will not have to be educated up 
or inured to the movies. 

And it is then that the theatre of spoken drama will 
suffer most keenly. Then the screen will have reached a 
maturity of power. It will have its history, its classics; its place will be secure. 
Its mere mechanics will have been transfigured. . 

Then, it will be accepted as a purveyor of beauty and a demonstrator of 
intellect as naturally and unquestioningly as any other art-medium. No intelli¬ 
gent man of tomorrow will need "converting” to the two-dimension platform, 
any- more than he will require an evangelism of poetry or painting. In the 
afternoon of tomorrow she will palpitate over her optic novel even as she gets 
print-thrills from her story in covers today. 

In the opinion of the writer the photoplay is destined to drive the drama 
more and more into the realms of fine art; briefly, the spoken play must, pres¬ 
ently, be a very fine and wonderful art—a marvellous fabric from life itself—in 
order to survive at all. For life’s external phases, incidents and surroundings 
have now been given an infinity of betterment within the black box. The 
camera has made null and void all the material, ephemeral substance of our 
contemporary stage. 

But if a new Shakespeare were to rise tomorrow he need not fear. The 
real drama and the true photoplay are not rivals, but allies and brothers. 



r 


AN enterprising film corporation is promoting a "hand- 
O some man” contest by faithfully promising that one 
The Little | of its pretty young female stars will, on suppliant knees. 
She- Worm ffl propose to the winner. 

All of which recalls the New Thought anent the early 
bird and worm proverb. We were brought up to admire 
and vote for the sunrise fowl. We have just begun to consider the worm’s 
status, and wonder what he thinks of alarm clocks. 

This contest is fine for the lovely yokel, but what about the willy-nilly love 
of poor Jane Doll? 
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N OW that M. Chaplin has embraced the Mutual faith 
we cannot help wondering what will become of 
George Ovey, whom Mutual’s Voice in the Wilderness has 
so long and ardently described as “the funniest man in 
America.” 


* 


O N Monday, May 15th, the photoplay public will con¬ 
tribute—through the 20,000 American motion picture 
theatres, which will set aside 10 percent of their day’s 
receipts—to the Actors’ Fund of America. 

The Actors’ Fund is the great theatrical relief. It 
cares for the sick, gives shelter and food to the penniless 
and aged, and buries the dead. 

The actor and actress, stage or screen, who have amused you, and bright¬ 
ened your hours, are your friends. They are artists, and while some of them 
are thriftier than Shylock, many of them are not good business folk. Almost 
all of them, nowadays, have decent homes in which to rear fine families, but 
those who do not, those who most need your help, may have been your cher¬ 
ished servitors of sentiment or laughter. 

Remember your friends on Monday, May 15th. 







The 

First Art- 
Business 


T HE photoplay industry is becoming a business. 

It can never be a business in the sense that the 
grinding of flour and the pickling of hogs are businesses, 

J for besides being an industry it is an art, and art cannot be 
guided with reins or punched out by a time-clock or inspired 
by an adding machine. 


But it can be an art-business, and it is becoming an art-business. And so it 
is leaving the scatter stage of recklessness, and is entering its era of intelligent 
efficiency. Stupendous sums of money have been spent in picture-shooting, and 
of these great sums thousands, and hundreds of thousands, have been wasted. 

New investments seem wastes to the uninitiated. In the past month Chap¬ 
lin, who lightens the world’s load by kicking and grinning, has been signed for 
the world’s biggest salary. Waste? Not if he keeps his health and we keep 
out of the puddle of war. Examine some comparative figures on another page 
The frontier camps are giving way to camera cities. The producers found 
empty plains and canons upon which they erected shacks. Now the shacks are 
falling before grand salles of steel and concrete. The big executive offices are 
today experiencing earthquake upon earthquake, and the final tremblors will 
evolve an economic system of distribution. Watch the photoplay news of the 
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day. Almost all of it will be interesting, and some of it will be startling and 
revolutionary. Out of waste, extravagance, inspiration, ambition, industry, graft 
and patient experiment the world’s first great art-business is being bom. 




E LSEWHERE in these leaves of learning, light and 
laughter will be found a few words about Max Pallen- 
berg, Teutonic equivalent of the supreme Anglo-Saxon 
achievement; i. e.: Chaplin. Herr Pallenberg, according 
to the illuminating illustration accompanying the article, is 
poised upon the edge of an aqual abyss. He is, in fact, 
being projected into it by the sudden facial application of a substance right 
prettily drawn and truthfully described. This substance is— 

Pie. 

It may be custard in Keystonia, mango-pastry in Rangoon or kuchen in 
Karlsbad—but it is always pie. 

Thus does an humble pantry fruit confound the learned doctors. Here is 
an earthwide language, an international expression, a material harbinger of 
those dawning sentiments which may provoke worldwide Oscarian brotherhood. 
Hurrah, hoch, hail, salute, viva and banzai for pie, not neat but tasty. 


* 



D R. William S. Sadler, speaking to the council members 
of the Parent Teachers’ Association, in Chicago, said 
not long ago: 

“The moving picture is the greatest influence in our 
present-day life in keeping the family together. 

*' Moving pictures are a weapon against intemperance. 
“The man who can invent a good system of teaching arithmetic by moving 
pictures will be worth a million dollars. 

“The movie is a factor in modem civilization, just as much as architecture, 
and we must make an early adjustment to it 

“As a destroyer of monotony the moving picture is worth all the millions it 
is costing. 

“ Don’t take a child to the movies immediately after a hearty meal. The 
thriller retards digestion. 

“The movie is going to compel adequate instruction in sex hygiene by 
parents, for the pictures illustrate all the infringements of conventional life. 
We have got to keep pace with our children.” 

The root-taking seed in Dr. Sadler’s talk is his remark about the movie as a 
family binder. Prom Miami to Vancouver the photoplay is the only amuse¬ 
ment, pastime or entertaining instruction which will, after dinner (or supper) 
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tie up the following members of one family in one party: Jack, aged 21 ; Elise, 
aged 17; Jimmie, aged 11; father and mother, something past 45; Aunt Rox- 
anna—age-question overruled. 


* 


T HE Richmond Times-Dispatch exudes a little true and 
homely philosophy when—quoting one Wells, a Nor¬ 
folk showman—it avers that folks like the picture-show 
because each is enabled to put upon the lips of the silent 
characters his own words best befitting the situations. 
Incidents and action come before you. But, save, in the 
infrequent captions, the actors are speaking your language and are putting their 
sentiments and emotions in your particular phraseology. The villain, the hero 
and the woman they pursue are—to you—saying the natural thing always. 

Hamlet is moping majestically along the goldfibre. To one chap watching 
the Dane toy with Yorick’s skull the words of the play may occur: “Imperious 
Caesar, dead and turned to clay, might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

To this man's humble friend Hamlet simply murmurs: “Well, we all gotta 
come to it” 


Write 
Your Own 
Ticket 


T HE lazy hack work of the scenario mechanic has spoiled 
the livest dramatic topic of the hour—a throbbing, dazzl¬ 
ing Wall street more potent than a Krupp manufactory and 
more varied and dramatic than a Dumas tale. 

Wall street has for years been the handiest and easiest 
material for the plotwright 
Notone man in a hundred, and darned few women in the whole world, 
have ever cared a tinker's container about “quotations,” and “the market” P. 
D. & Q.’s awful rise and fall have mussed up many a nice evening of jumping 
kodakery for a humble audience of clerks, schoolmen, editors, actresses, house¬ 
wives, merchants, civil engineers, debutantes and others who know a ticker only 
as a mystery or a slot-machine of baseball news. 

Now comes the golden germ of war-profit virulently infecting every vein of 
high finance, and Wall street is off on a rampage of auriferous riot and stagger¬ 
ing romance which makes the Spanish Main and its golden galleons resemble a 
duck pond clotted with fence-board rafts. 

But Wall street as a photodramatic topic seems done to death. It has 
sheltered incompetency so long that its roof has fallen in. People have ceased 
to be interested in Wall street plays. And you can’t get a notion out of a 
national head just by whispering that there’s real pep in the new edition of your 
stale old Encyclopaedia. 
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PETE “PROPS” 

THE CONTINUED PLAINT OF A PIC¬ 
TURE PROPERTY MAN —HERE HE AL¬ 
MOST BECOMES HAROLD’S COIFFEUR 


By Kenneth McGaffey 

Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


IV 


S OME day I’m goin to take a stage 
brace an just fade out dat nut di¬ 
rector. What da ya think he wanted? 
He wanted a real fire in de fireplace 
an he don't never shoot dat side of de set. 
Dat’s anodder bum idea dese movies got 
where de dramer has dem licked. Here 
dey have to build real fireplaces out of 
brick an have real fires in dem while on 
de stage all we did 
was get a coupla 
fake logs, have de 
electrician stick a 
red light bulb under 
dem an we had a 
confligration dat 
was good for all 
season an no bodder 
at all. Put de logs 
in a sack to travel, 
dust eml off in every 
town an we had a 
cheerful glow for 
forty weeks. None 
of dis runnin 
around for kindlin 
or alcohol to keep 
em goin. Realism 
nuttin! Dey don’t 
tink us poor props 
does enough to earn 
our wages. Dat’s 
why dey do it. 

Dey calls dis stuff 
temperment, but dat 
ain’t what de guys wid “keeper” on der 
caps calls it when dey tucks em away. Liz¬ 
zie an Harold over dere on dat beach at 
Catalina tought dey was givin a fine ex¬ 
hibition of ground an lofty temperment, 
but any guy lookin through de fence would 
have called dem a couple of sore-headed 
kids. 

Lizzie got so mad at me for not guessin 
de riddle about why she left Sout Bend. 


dat she forgets all bout her feud wid Har¬ 
old an tries to get me job. My goodness, 
you never did see a woman carry on so. 
She called me a ruffian, she did, an a lot 
of oder tings. Den she bawled out de nut 
director fbr havin such a insultin property- 
man, an after she wore out on him an really 
got her stride, she panned de company for 
hirin a director dat would have such a 
propertyman. Den 
she took in de presi¬ 
dent of de United 
States, de Pacific 
Ocean an all de 
tings she had missed 
before. Believe me, 
it was immense. 
She never repeated 
herself once an de 
way she handed it 
out you would have 
thought she was re- 
citin poetry. After 
she’d reviewed de 
whole woild an de 
war in Toikey, she 
told us dat she was 
sorry for us all dat 
we had so little 
sense, but she 
couldn’t help it as 
it was her fate to 
associate wid a lot 
of lowbrows dat 
knew nuttin of de 
finer instincts, whatever dey are, an to do 
wid her as we willed. She placed herself 
entirely in de director’s hands an though 
he was thick-necked an illiterate, she would 
obey his slightest command. She was a 
woman of her woid an would finish de 
pitcher an den retire into private life an 
de atmosphere of refinement to which she 
was accustomed, but if Harold, de ham, 
even made a move to steal' de scene, she 



Dey call dis stuff temperment, but dat aint what de 
guys wid '• keeper ” on der caps calls it when dey 
tucks em away . 
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would shove him trough de winder an den 
dash out what little brains he had aginst 
de pretty rock de nut director was makin 
all de fuss about. 

It’s darn near dark by dis time an de 
sun has nearly set in de ocean back of 
de pretty rock when Lizzie walks into de 
scene an says she is ready to be humiliated. 
De nut director takes one slant at de light 
an says: 

“Nuttin doin, we will have to shoot dis 
tomorrow.” 

Den little Harold spoke up. “Nuttin 
doin?” he says, “Dis sea air is raisin de 
duce wid me hair an if we have to wait till 
tomorrow, I will have to get it curled all 
over again an dat will cost me fifty cents 
and it ain't in my contract dat> I have to 
spend so much money on dis production 
when already I have ruined two pairs of 
white gloves an had to send me dress shoit 
to de laundry. Spending all dis money,” 
he says, “you would tink it was A Birt of 
a Nation or Caberia or somethin. All 
dese managers have to do,” he says, “is to 
buy scenery an tings, but linen dress shoits 
an gloves runs into money. De dramer has 
certainly become decayed since dey canned 



de dickey” he says, “No worry about laun¬ 
dry den,” he says, “an dey would wear 
forever if dey didn’t blow up. De pre- 
ducers use celluloyd film, why can’t we 
artists use celluloyd shoits? If we dont 
shoot till tomorrow, de company has to gd 
my hair curled.” 

My, he looked mad enough to bite a 
strawberry. 

“Very well,” says de nut director, “de 
company will coil it. I will have Pete 
here wait on you in de mornin an coil it 
for you. Won't you, Pete?” he says, toinin 
to me. 

“Sure,” I says, “an I will sit up all nigh: 
to see dat I get de iron good an hot” 

“What!” screams Harold, “Let de rude, 
rough hands of a propertyman touch me 
hair? Ye gawds! what would me millions 
of admirers say if dey knew dat ?” 

“He is de company’s official hair coder 
says de nut director an tips me de wink 
Right den I knew he had moments w r hen he 
was a regular guy. 

“Sure,” says I, “I can coil it fine.” 

“Why,” I says, “de last guy whose hair I 
coiled was tickled to deat. He was out of 
de hospital in less dan three weeks, an,” l 
says, “it wasn't anodder week before his 
own mother could identify him. Come on/’ 

I says to Harold, “you and me will go back 
to de hotel, get a couple of steins of gin* 
a hot poker an have a jubilee. I can't make 
dose dainty little ringlets cluster about your 
ivory brow,” I says, “until after dey have 
trown me out for havin tried to kiss de bar¬ 
tender.” 

By de time I got through, Harold was 
all under but his perryscope. All of a 
sudden, up he comes wid a grin on his face 
a foot wide. He jumps up an down on de 
beach and yells: 

“Me wife put a fresh coiled one in me 
grip. I just happened to tink of it. We 
can shoot tomorrow fine.” 

By golly, he didn’t have a hair on his 
bean. It was a wig an no one was jerry. 
He would have made a fine cue ball in a 
three-reel pool table comedy. 

I takes a quick slant at Lizzie an she 
looks as if she don’t know a ting in de 
woild. Someting’s coming off, I says to 
meself. It sure did. We beats it hack 
to de hotel an de next day goes back to 
shoot de scene. 

Lizzie looked as if butter wouldn't melt 
in her mout. She tipped de waiter, spoke 
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to de character woman an 
called Harold, “dear.” 

Say, you couldn’t have got 
me off dat set for a mil¬ 
lion dollars, not even if 
dere had been a can o’ 
beer ten feet away. She 
went through de rehoisals 
as sweet as pie, com¬ 
plimented Harold on his 
coils, an said “tank you” 
to de director. She 
threw her arms around 
Harold’s neck in de 
clinch like he was her 
long lost brudder. When 
de director said “all 
right, camera,” she was 
immense, but just as dey 
break into de clinch, she 
edges a little bit up stage 
so Harold has his back 
halfway to de lens as her 
lovin arms stole about his 
neck, but jest as de di¬ 
rector was about to yell 
“Cut,” she takes one lily 
white hand an tips up de end of Harold’s 
wig. Not much—see—so Harold would 
get it, but jest enough so dat one person 
out of ten would make it on de screen. Say, 
one mont after de pitcher is released, Har¬ 
old will be askin you if you will take your 
baby ribbon in cerise or mauve. 

De nut director makes Lizzie’s play but 
he is too good a spnort to say anythin an 
besides he is sore at Harold anyway, so he 
don’t yell for a retake. Den right away he 
gets into a argument wid de pink-headed 
camera man as to what color dey should 
dye dat scene an forgets all about it. 

After dat it wasn’t any trouble at all for 
me to strike de set, load onto de skiff an den 
de launch an beat it back to town. 

Dere’s dat new star over dere. Gee, de 
way people carry on around here gettin 


ready for her arrival you would tink she 
was a relative of de Kiser. A new dressin 
room she gets an us propertymen have to 
spend a whole rainy day fixin it up. Pink 
curtains, rugs, shaded lights, an all dat. 
Rainin like de duce it was too an a poker 
game going every ten feet and we have to 
fuss wid mirrors an tings. Den when she 
comes, she sweeps in, turns up her nose at 
de whole works an acts as if she wants it 
lined wid sealskin. An yet dey tell me dat 
her old man back in Dubuque couldn’t eat 
a meal an keep his shoes on at de same 
time. Why, I knew her when—Gosh, dat 
nut director is ready to shoot dat dinin 
room set an I clean forgot de food. Excuse 
me. 

(next complaint filed in the 

JUNE ISSUE) 


IF IT’S A GOOD THING 

pass it along. If you have a friend to whom you would like to introduce Photoplay 
Magazine, send us the name and address and a copy will be sent free of charge. 
Also write your friend to expect it. If your friend lives in Canada, send four cents 
for additional postage. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 350 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Celebrated 1 



“SHE LOVED HIM, BUT 


According to: 

(1) The Chatter 
Sta&e: 




"ti 



(2) Fine Arts 

T^HE cat on the floor plays with her knitting. He ap- 
* proaches to kiss her Gishlike brow. After he has kissed 
her twenty times she discovers him, and registers surprise. 
They shake hands. He gives ante-bellum curtsey and de¬ 
parts. Close-up showing her eyes following him across 
two counties as he gallops off with the Clan, astride their 
Fords. Closer-up showing earthquake of mouth and the 
birth of a tear. Two allegorical reels showing the history 
of tears. Flash his prosperous flour and feed store north 
of Mason & Hamlin’s line. He sends her an announce¬ 
ment of his wedding to a wicked actress. Close-up show¬ 
ing her resuming her knitting. The cat on the floor play's 
with her knitting. 


(4) Tom Ince 

CHE pretends to scorn him. He just beats it. Caption, 
•^her speech: “I should worry!” Flash him, placer- 
mining beans in the Klondike. She despises him, but 
she’s a woman, therefore curious. She snoops into the 
Klondike. He observes her, kidnaps her, transports her 
to the beanmine. A ball and chain is riveted about her 
ankle. He fires the eleven hands, and makes her do all 
their work. After fifteen years of this she consents to 
marry him. Next year they return with their beautiful 
twins to her father’s magnificent mansion at the corner of 
De Lancey street and the Bowery, New York City, and 
immediately resume their place in the 400. Father and 
mother fight over who shall play with the twins until a 
divorce separates them. Thus all ends happily. 
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Motional Drama 


HE MOVED AWAY” 




Notwithstanding her 
affection, he wouldn’t 
stick around, and — 

— there isn't any more! 

(Trafcic last act by 
Ethel Barrymore) 


(3) The Famous Players 

A N afternoon affair at the Duke of Zukor’s country, place. 

is to announce their engagement. In attendance, 
everybody and a pair of Johns: Mason and Barrymore. 
Hazel Dawn smiles, and halates a hundred feet of film. Sud¬ 
denly he staggers to his feet, upsetting the cookie-cozy and 
. cream-cart into the lap of Henrietta, Countess of Shulberg. 
He flees nuttily. An entirely original caption: “Time 
Passes.” Last scene ; he is dying in a tango-parlor. Pauline 
Frederick has been doping his coffee with cologne. His last 
words: “I went away because . . . because she wore 

her diamonds in the daytime!” Exit his spirit. 




(5) Keystone 


TJ^ HEN he moves away his departure is accelerated by 
..." the exclamation of a carload of dynamite. Recov¬ 
ering, he casts about for congenial cripple’s employment, 
and takes a position in a powder mill. Villain sends 
her a pair of too-small boots, with hero’s name as donor. 
Her corns return and she hates him. She comes to be 
revenged, but ascertains facts. She spends 100 nights 
in a swamp trying to catch a firefly. She succeeds. Takes 
firefly to powder-plant in box with clockwork attachment 
timed to release it during villain’s watch. But the clock 
is from Philadelphia, is therefore fast, and firefly escapes 
into oatbin full of lyddite as she stands talking to hero. 
They have quick trip back home together. 
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The Exhibitor’s Side: 


Foreword: —A photoplay has to represent a living, profit or power to a 
lot of people between camera and projector—between the day in which it is 
cranked in, and the night in which it is cranked out. Excepting the exhibitor , 
all concerned are given an opportunity, in some form or other, to freely and 
regularly express themselves. But what of the exhibitor! In nine cases out 
of ten he is the vnly fellow known to the man who Pays, and the man who 
pays is lord and master of the entire situation. Alfred Hamburger 
and Aaron J. Jones, of Chicago, are two of America's foremost exhibitors. 
They have no business connection, but they own or control scores of photoplay 
theatres. Mr. Jones complains, justly, of too many features. Since giving 
this brief statement a number of the companies have announced a reason¬ 
able reduction of. their feature output. 


By. Aaron J. Jones 

VER-PRODUCTION of feature pho¬ 
toplays and over-production of photo¬ 
play theaters, answer the oft-repeated 
query: “What’s the matter with the movies 
, now)" The superabundance of theaters is 
the chief reason why the average exhibitor 
is not making money these days. 

■ This over-production of films is certain 
to cause the demise of a number of the pro¬ 
ducing concerns before long. Even with 
the plethora of theaters, there are not 
enough of them to assimilate the many 
so-called features. In a recent week 27 
features of five reels length were released. 
Half that number would have sufficed. 

There is but one complaint to be made as 
to the current photoplays themselves: the 
tendency of some companies to go to ex¬ 
tremes in their sex plays. Permitted to 
indulge without restriction in their favored 
proclivities, they would soon do irreparable 
harm to the industry. 

Without going into the merits of censor- 
. ship, our company has made it a practice 
not to exhibit a photoplay which has been 
barred from the view of children, regard¬ 
less of the justice of the censor board’s 
ruling. 

The chief trouble with most exhibitors 
is that they have not kept pace with the film 
education of their patrons. The people 
demand good photoplays and the average 
exhibitor is confused by the crowded mar¬ 
ket, and deceived by the extravagant adver¬ 
tising of features. 

The exhibitor’s troubles will be solved 
when the .weeds are removed from the pro¬ 
duction gardens. 


By Alfred Hamburger 

HERE are a number of reasons why 
the photoplay exhibitor—more particu¬ 
larly the small theater owner—is not pros¬ 
pering these days. There is also a difference 
of opinion as to the chief causes which are 
contributing to the difficulty of obtaining 
fair returns on their investments. 

From the information which I have gath¬ 
ered, not more than five percent of the 
motion picture theater owners are making 
a profit. The other ninety-five percept are 
breaking even, or going broke. Why? 

Chiefly because of the excessive cost of 
films. To obtain good plays the exhibitor 
must pay the exchanges a rental price, 
which, added to his other expense, leaves 
no profit. In some instances, the exchange 
even dictates the prices which are to be 
charged and the length of the picture’s run. 
One releasing concern is particularly op¬ 
pressive in its restrictions and its require¬ 
ments for a deposit from the exhibitor. 
Then he must take what the exchange pro¬ 
vides him. An open market for the ex¬ 
hibitor is the only solution of this evil. 

Then there is censorship, which is even 
worse. A patron w r ill see a photoplay ad¬ 
vertised and w’ill bring his family to the 
theater. At the door, he will learn that no 
children are admitted. Not only is the 
theater deprived of the dimes which would 
have gone into the box office in this instance, 
but the patron is disgusted and his ardor 
for the photoplay is dampened. At least, 
that is the case in Chicago. We often boot 
and advertise films and learn afterwards, 
and too late, that only adults may view 
them. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


BILLIE BURKE: An 
Irish rose upon a Scotch 
thistle; every young re¬ 
porter’s “beautiful wom¬ 
an;” there was a little 
girl and she had a little 
curl, and—andshe grewup! 


HARRY WATSON: China 
seen from the outside; 
Pewter statue of Unpre¬ 
paredness; Municipal 
Politics, a Paregorical base 
relief; Caught without a 
Navy. 


S1GNE AUEN; Solveig, 
waiting . . . ; baby ribbon 
and nun’s veiling; a minia¬ 
ture in pastel; Marguerite 
of Copenhagen. 


JOHN BARRYMORE; A 
Balkan Prince raised 
anonymously in Fifth Ave¬ 
nue; the popular American 
Hero who fixes addled 
Europe; our nomination 
for King of Mexico. 


FAYTINCHER: Dulcinea 
in a Lucile frock; suddenly 
remembering something 
funny when you kiss; 
were she your wife she 
might laugh at your win¬ 
ter flannels. 


HERBERT STANDING: 
The Pioneer; the first 
hours of a majestic sum¬ 
mer evening; a Patrician 
father of Roman soldiers; 
the elan of the charging 
veterans. 



CHESTER CONKLIN; 
Wreck of a husband 
crushed in a bargain sale; 
the legendary gentleman 
discovered in the ballroom 
without his 'pants; our 
Foreign Policy. 


WINIFRED KINGSTON; 
Stars seen through moun¬ 
tain pines; the innocent 
laughter of a clear brook; 
Joan of Arc, had she been 
born in Old Kentucky. 


LOU-TELLEGEN; Loch- 
invar in a batwing tie; 
every man’s one moment 
in some woman’s imagina¬ 
tion; the only being She 
sees in the last chapter. 


TSURU AOKI: A poppy 
by the road to Mandalay; 
moonrise in a bamboo for¬ 
est; a Butterfly whose 
revenge would have been 
seeing His Wife eat with 
chopsticks. 


HOUSE PETERS: “The 
Motion Picture Actor,” a 
bronze by Rodin; A Rex 
Beach man stepping from 
cover8;when a fellow turns 
disgustedly from the pretty 
hero— 


IDA SCHNALL: Diana 
had Olympus risen on 
the Rhine; the whitest 
pillar in the temple of 
Neptune; the marble Pyg¬ 
malion kissed; if angels 
were fishes— 
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He was at length not distinguishable from the remainder of the vile crew. 

5he 

BEGGAR OF CAWNPORE 


A ROMANCE OF THE SEPOY REBELLION IN INDIA 

By Jerome Shorey 

Produced by Thos. H. Ince 

O N the veranda of Colonel Archer’s girl drew a deep breath and suddenly left 
quarters in the sweltering city of her chair and walked to the other end of the 
Delhi, one evening late in June, veranda. 

1856, a man made love to a girl. “I wonder why father doesn’t come.” *he 

The man was leaning forward in his chair, said, impatiently. 

speaking in low, tense tones. The girl was The man smothered an oath. “I dont 

silent and dreamy; it seemed a good omen, believe you heard a word I was saving,” he 

For many minutes the man continued urg- said, with a forced smile, 
ing his cause; then to his astonishment the “Oh, Captain Douglas, how rude of me* 
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What was it? I was not listening.” 

“I was asking you to be my wife,” he re¬ 
plied, rather bluntly. 

“I’m sorry,” the girl exclaimed, and came 
toward him, impulsively. “You have been 
so kind to me ever since I arrived from Eng¬ 
land. but—well, I must tell you why I am 
here. You know Lieutenant 
Lowndes ?” 

“Bob Lowndes of the medi¬ 
cal Corps? Yes.” 

“Before he came to India 
he asked me to marry him. I 
wasn’t sure how much I cared, 
and told him he must wait. 

A fter he had gone, I knew; 
and I have come to bring 
him his answer. Now I don’t 
know whether he is alive or 
dead, and the suspense is mad¬ 
dening. Oh, why doesn’t father 
come?” 

Captain Guy Douglas knew, 
as all the cantonment knew, to 
what Betty Archer referred. 

Douglas had made himself dis¬ 
tinctly unpopular at the club 
because of his contemptuous 
references to what he called 
Lowndes’ quixotic idea of 
duty. With only one other 
white man, Werner of the En¬ 
gineers, they had gone out with 
a party of natives to survey the 
route of a telegraph line to the 
coast. Werner died of fever, 
others fell ill, and the rest of 
the natives, suspecting cholera, 
fled in terror, leaving Lowndes 
alone with the dying save for 
the faithful Mulhar Rao, 
whose life he had saved sev¬ 
eral months previously when 
the native was stricken with 
the same deadly fever which 
had killed Werner. But 
Lowndes refused to abandon 
the camp without orders from 
headquarters, and sent Mulhar 
Rao across country to Delhi 
for instructions. His suffer¬ 
ings, mental and physical, 
alone in the blistering heat of 
the Punjab plain were only too 
easily conjectured, and Colo¬ 
nel Archer had rushed off a 
relief party to bring him back, 


if he had been able to survive. It was 
even odds that if he still lived he would be 
insane from suffering. Daily the party was 
now expected to return, and it was for 
news of them that Betty waited impa¬ 
tiently. 

“Suppose,” Douglas urged, “he doesn't 


He reported daily to Betty , and daily was able to look into her eyes 
and tell her that he had resisted the craving . 
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come back. My family is 
wealthy and influential. I 
can get out of this God¬ 
forsaken country, and we 
can go back to England, to our own kind of 
people. This is no place for a gentle¬ 
woman.” 

Betty listened almost absently. “He will 
come back,” she murmured. “I know he is 
alive and well. Something tells me there is 
nothing to fear.” 

Before Douglas could resume his plea, 
two figures were seen, approaching slowly 
through the dusk. One, strong and robust, 
plainly was Colonel Archer. The other 
leaned heavily upon his arm, walking un¬ 
steadily. With a little cry Betty ran to meet 
them. It was her father, bringing her lover 
—but what a different man from the one 
who had said goodbye to her in England. 
Emaciated, weak, his mind dulled by con¬ 
stant suffering, he was unrecognizable, but 
it was to say “Yes” to this man that Betty 
had come all the way from England, and 
she was not the sort of stuff to hold back 
because he was a scarred hero. 

“Bob, Bob,” she whispered, as she came 
up to him. “Eve come to say ‘Yes.’ ” 

The word was a more potent restorative 
than all the hospital aid he had received. 


“Betty — thank God — 
Betty,” he murmured, and 
they made their way to the 

veranda, where Douglas 
stood, sneering covertly. 

Awakened from his stupor though he 
was, by this unexpected happiness, Eowndes 
was still unable to pull himself together. 
Strange nervous twitchings came over him 
from time to time, and he could not focus 
his mind upon the conversation. Douglas 
watched him through narrowed lids, as he 
lay back in the half light, while the ColoneJ 
told them the story of the rescue party. The 
Captain was hardly interested. What was 
it the pitiful figure in the cushioned chair 
recalled? He searched back in his memory, 
and at last remembered. In England a 
friend, a physician, had taken him to visit a 
sanatorium where drug victims were treated, 
and he remembered now the characteristic 
symptoms the physician had pointed out. 

“He’s acquired a fully developed cocaine 
habit,” the Captain told himself. 

After a half hour or so, Colonel Archer 
suggested that it would be wise for Lowmdes 
to get to bed, and Douglas offered to put 
him up. 

“Eve plenty of room,” he said, “and I 
will see that he is well taken care of.” 


But Lowndes refused to abandon the 
camp ivithout orders from head - 
quarters, and sent Mulhar Rao across 
country to Delhi for instructions. 
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Betty thanked him in 
her most gracious manner, 
and Lowndes permitted 
himself to be taken away 
by the Captain. 

Lowndes’ knowledge of medicine, enfee¬ 
bled though his mind had become, told him 
into what desperate straits he had fallen. 
He knew he had a fight ahead of him, a 
terrible fight in which not one man in ten 
ever wins. But his will power was not en¬ 
tirely sapped, and he was anxious to meet 
the foe. Ramblingly he confessed to Doug¬ 
las. The torture of the heat, the loneliness 
of the desert had overcome him. He could 
not sleep. For days he did not close his 
eyes. Then he realized that unless he could 
rest he would go mad, and, cautiously at 
first, accepted the relief offered by the drug. 
From that time until help arrived he had 
gone on, requiring larger and larger doses 
to get the desired result. But since the day 
the rescuers reached him he had resisted, 
and now believed that it would be but a 
question of a few weeks until he was on his 
feet. 

“Better be a bit careful about quitting 
too suddenly,” Douglas suggested. “That 


has been known to kill 
men.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” 
Lowndes replied angrily. 
“I’m a doctor. I know it’s quit or go under.” 

“You doctors make drugs a bugaboo,” 
Douglas answered. “There’s many a man 
uses the needle and is none the worse for it.” 

“That’s rot!” 

“Is it? Look me over. Do I show any 
symptoms?’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just this—have you your kit? I 
wouldn’t mind a shot right now.” 

“My Ood, Douglas! Surely not- 

The Captain nodded slowly. 

Lowndes’ outfit was not obtainable that 
night, and soon he turned in, but all through 
the sleepless hours, as he tossed, nerve- 
racked, on his bed, the insidious suggestion 
kept returning. Was it possible? Could 
he “taper off” instead of going through a 
sudden, tremendous struggle? Perhaps it 
was worth trying. At last he sank into an 
uneasy sleep, and with the dawn his reso¬ 
lution was renewed. He would fight it out, 
and told Douglas of his determination. 

“As you say, of course,” the other replied. 


The sight was too much for Lowndes 9 
will. He sprang at Douglas , wrenched 
the needle from him , and filling it , 
injected the solution into his veins. 
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“I only suggested the easier way for your 
own good.” 

So day by day Lowndes strengthened and 
began to regain his mental grasp of things. 
His many hours with Betty were an inspira¬ 
tion, without which he might often have 
been overcome by the craving that 
never left him. But Douglas insist¬ 
ed upon continuing his hospitality 
indefinitely, and to see him, strong 
and robust, his complexion clear 
and his nerves steady, and recall 
his confession—a confession it was 
inconceivable a man would make 
unless it were true—was an in¬ 
sistent suggestion that the fight 
was unnecessary. Yet always this 
was balanced by his memory of 
Betty. She was to be his wife, and 
he would not permit her to marry 
a slave of the drug. 

Douglas saw that his plan was 
failing, and adopted a desperate 
course. One morning he went into 
Lowndes* room with a small bottle 
and a hypodermic needle. 

“I don’t think you believed what 
I told you,” he said. “Look.” And 
he plunged the needle into his 
arm, but he did not tell Lowndes 
that he had filled it with water be¬ 
fore entering the room. 

The sight was too much for 
Lowmdes* will. He sprang at 
Douglas, wrenched the needle from 
him, and, filling it, injected the 
solution into his veins. Suddenly 
he felt well, strong, master of him¬ 
self. He drew a deep breath, 
stretched his arms, shouted for very 
joy. He believed himself abso¬ 
lutely normal, but his sentences 
were incoherent, his eyes wild. In 
this mood he rushed away to seek 
Betty, to show her that he was en¬ 
tirely well. She was sitting on the 
veranda, expecting him, but not 
expecting the wild, half insane man that 
flung himself up the steps. 

“Bob!” she cried. “Bob! what is the 
matter ?” 

Her dismay sobered him slightly. He 
mumbled something unintelligible, and half 
turned to go. 

“Bob, tell me what is the matter.” 

Falteringly he found his way to a seat, 
and little by little the girl wormed the en¬ 


tire truth from him; only, that his sense of 
honor never deserting him, he did not men¬ 
tion the part Captain Douglas had played. 
Betty understood the original* cause of the 
habit, and realized that the drug probably 
had saved his life in the desert. So she 




talked to him quietly, encouragingly, gently, 
and told him he must let her help him in his 
battle. As the full power of the cocaine 
wore off, Lowndes knew that the first thing 
he must do was leave Douglas* quarters and 
escape the constant suggestion. 

Again he doggedly set about rehabilitat¬ 
ing himself, and at length it seemed he 
had succeeded. His health returned, and 
he resumed his duties on the medical 
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staff. He reported daily to Betty, and daily 
was able to look into her eyes and tell her 
that he had resisted the craving. Then 
Douglas played his last, desperate card. He 
suggested to Colonel Archer that it might 
be unsafe to permit Lowndes to have free 


run of the dispensary, intimating that it 
was for Lowndes’ own good he gave the 
hint. It was a grave accusation to place 
against a member of the medical corps, one 
that the Colonel’s position demanded should 
be investigated. So he had Lowndes 
watched. A case of a mild form of cholera 
came in for treatment, and was assigned to 
the young doctor. The treatment called 
for the guarded use of morphia. With a 


shudder Lowndes ordered the drug brought 
to him, and then sent the attendant away 
on another important matter. He was 
tired; he had been overworking; and he 
was alone with an-unconscious man and a 
bottle of morphia—alone except that the 
Colonel and the hospital 
chief were watching from 
a place of concealment. 
Lowndes struggled hard, 
but could not resist. 

When the young doc¬ 
tor found that his secret 
was discovered by his 
superiors, one of them, 
the father of his sweet¬ 
heart, he was overcome 
with despair. The Colo¬ 
nel was kind, offered to 
have Lowndes sent away 
for treatment, but the 
unhappy man listened 
absently. The drug was 
in his system again. Un¬ 
able to endure the situa¬ 
tion he rushed from the 
hospital, — and disap¬ 
peared. The Colonel or¬ 
dered a search, and the 
faithful Mulhar Rao ex¬ 
hausted all the resources 
of his knowledge of the 
intricacies of the city’s 
dens, but no trace of the 
missing man was found. 
Betty, weeping and bro¬ 
kenhearted, finally was 
forced to give up her 
lover as lost. All believed 
that he had thrown him¬ 
self into the Jumna 
River. 

There is a brother¬ 
hood among the users of 
narcotics no less firmly 
knit because it has no 
ritual or password. It 
was indeed to the Jumna that Lowndes 
made his way, with every intention of 
ending his life. But he fell in with a 
little band of wanderers, discovered opium 
in their possession, and soon became a 
member in full standing, of the debased 
crew. They were headed for Cawnpore, 
three hundred miles away. How they 
reached their destination Lowndes never 
knew. He steeped his senses in drugs, to 


former sweetheart, who, ignorant of his identity but sensing his purpose, 
thrust at his assailants. 
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blot out all recollection of his disgrace. 
Days, weeks and months passed in a mean¬ 
ingless procession of time. Thus he found 
himself finally, living in a filthy hut in 
Cawnpore, the associate of beggars and 
thieves, adopting their nondescript gar¬ 
ments as his own fell from him in tatters, 
and at length not distinguishable from the 
remainder of the vile crew, except that, 
since he had fallen from so much greater 
height, his recklessness was even more 
complete than theirs. Opium and its fiend¬ 
ish children were too expensive for him 
now, and he became addicted to the cheap 
hasheesh that was to be had almost for the 
asking, joining the throngs of native beg¬ 
gars in the streets, to obtain the few cop¬ 
pers necessary to procure it. His means of 
subsistence -were a mystery. He cared noth¬ 
ing of that, eating when, where and what 
he could. But forget the past he must, and 
hasheesh brought pleasant dreams. 

Steeped in his degradation, Lowndes paid 
only passing attention to the murmurs of 
discontent against English rule that he 
heard all about him. He listened absently 
to the mutter iligs of the fanatics. He no 
longer belonged to the English world, and 
took no interest in the affairs of the world 
of which he had become a stolid part. He 
did not know or care what was transpiring 
among his own people, nor did their ap¬ 
proaching peril make any impression upon 
him. He had no means of learning that 
Betty, believing him dead, finally had list¬ 
lessly surrendered to the insistent pleas of 
Captain Douglas and had become his wife, 
only to find, a few weeks, later, that he had 
wearied of her entire absence of response, 
and sought diversion with a dancing girl. 
But one day, begging in the streets, 
Lowndes saw Betty, and for a moment the 
spark of manhood glowed again. Making 
cautious inquiries among the servants in the 
English quarter, he was told of her mar¬ 
riage, and discovered that she was visiting 
an aunt in Cawnpore. It required a great 
deal more hasheesh now, to make him for¬ 
get this new torture, and soon he was more 
degraded than ever. 

Then, suddenly, early in the summer of 
1857, came the uprising. The mutterings 
of the natives rose to shrieks of hatred, and 
more than shrieks; for the fanatics had 
guns. The garrison at Cawnpore, with in¬ 
adequate defences and few provisions, was 
beseiged, and soon was at the mercy of the 


natives, though it held out stubbornly, hop¬ 
ing vainly for relief. Lowndes was, to all 
appearances, one of the natives themselves, 
speaking their dialects as freely as his 
mother tongue. He heard ruffians inciting 
attacks upon the English, and unbelievable 
horrors planned, as soon as the white men 
should be forced to surrender. Gradually 
it began to dawn upon his dulled brain that 
Betty was in grave peril. He felt that he 
must make an effort to rescue her, though 
rescue seemed impossible, and instantly 
realized with a revulsion of disgust, his 
impotence. But his love for Betty was 
founded deeper in his life than his slavery 
to drugs, and he struggled to shake off his 
fetters. With superhuman exercise of will 
he kept away from the hasheesh for days, 
finally rushing from the city to be alone 
with his fight. And one morning he awak¬ 
ened to the consciousness that he had won. 
that he was a man again, inconceivable as 
it was. The picture of Betty at the mercy 
of the savage natives had aroused his dor¬ 
mant will and in her name he had con¬ 
quered. 

He returned to Cawnpore to learn, too 
late to warn the garrison, of Nana Sahib’s 
treacherous plan. The English, the un¬ 
scrupulous Nana had agreed, were to be 
permitted to leave the city in barges, which 
would be set afloat in the Ganges to drift 
to Calcutta. All the world still shudders 
at the pages of history which record how 
men, women and children were loaded on 
the barges and set adrift, after the straw 
thatches of the boats had been fired, those 
who sought safety in the river being shot 
by detachments posted along the banks. All 
this, Lowndes watched with horror. In one 
of those barges was Betty, his Betty; in 
which one he could only guess. 

Then he noticed that one of the boats was 
not burning. The men aboard had extin¬ 
guished the flames, and it was floating 
toward the sea. Lowndes prayed that Betty 
might be one of the women. who were 
crouching behind the sides of the boat, and 
ran along the shore of the stream abreast of 
it, hoping and gasping prayers. It was one 
chance in a dozen. But even these were 
not to be permitted to escape. A boat put 
out from shore and the barge was captured, 
the English all having been disarmed be¬ 
fore embarking. Lowndes joined a mob 
which was waiting at the point where the 
barge was to be brought to the bank. It 
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was agreed that each native should have 
the privilege of killing one of the hated 
foreigners. Lowndes crowded to the front 
rank and waited. As the barge came nearer 
he scanned the white faces closely, and 
scarcely able to conceal his joy, saw Betty 
in the shapeless garments of a native girl. 
In the struggle that followed, he succeeded 
at last in wrenching her from the grasp of a 
man who had seized her. The regenerated 
beggar fought desperately for possession of 
his former sweetheart, who, ignorant of his 
identity, but sensing his purpose, crouched 
low as he thrust at his assailants. With a 
few whispered words of assurance he led 
her out. 

Stumbling blindly along, they met a na¬ 
tive soldier on horseback. Lowndes stopped 
him, and in a few words, “In the name of 
Nana Sahib,” ordered him to surrender 
the animal, explaining that he was taking 
the woman to Nana Sahib. Reluctantly the 
man obeyed, at the mention of that magic, 
fear-inspiring name. And so the two fugi¬ 
tives pushed on toward Delhi. In his heavy 
beard and Indian garments, Lowndes 
thought his disguise was complete, and an¬ 
swered only in monosyllables Betty’s ques¬ 
tions. But the eyes of love, even when sad¬ 
dened by suffering, are keen, and at length 
she recognized him. 

“You are Bob Lowndes,” she exclaimed. 

He simply bowed his head. Betty un¬ 
derstood that the past must never be re¬ 
called between them, and from that mo¬ 
ment they rode on in silence. 

Then they fell in with other refugees, 
straggling along from isolated points, and 
together the little band battled against 
hunger, thirst, heat and sickness. It was 
not until symptoms of cholera began to 
appear that they began to lose hope. But 
they could not abandon these unfortunates, 
and to pause only increased the dangers. 
Then they met a body of English troops, 
being rushed to the relief of Lucknow, 
and those able to march went forward with 
them. A detachment to convoy the sick 
to Delhi was following, they were told, and 
so a hospital camp was formed, there in 
the desert. Finally a cloud of dust an¬ 
nounced the approach of the longed-for 
guard, and soon it rode into the camp— 
Captain Douglas at their head. 

“What kind of sickness is this?” he 
shouted, even before he had dismounted. 

Cholera, one of the refugees told him. 


“Cholera! My God!” and Douglas 
turned pale with fear, half wheeling his 
horse as if he intended riding back imme¬ 
diately. But Betty had seen him, and much 
as she had come to distrust him, at least 
here was someone to whom she could look 
for help. 

“Guy!” she cried, and hurried toward 
him. 

“Keep off,” he shouted. “You had no 
business to go to Cawnpore in the first 
place.” 

Betty stood as if turned to stone, and 
then sank, fainting, to the ground. Lowndes 
carried her to a tent, and discovered that 
she had become infected with the disease. 
Word was sent to Douglas, but he was un¬ 
moved. 

“It isn’t going to do any good for me 
to catch the damned disease from her,” he 
snarled. 

Then rumors began to spread in the 
camp, that Douglas was going to march on 
with his detachment, the next morning, and 
abandon them. Lowndes could not believe 
this to be true, but finally he went to the 
Captain’s tent. The officer was sitting 
alone, brooding over the situation. 

“Look here, Douglas, I’m Lowndes,— 
Bob Lowndes. I’ve been down into hell 
since I saw you last, but I’ve come out of it 
to help these poor devils. They say you 
are going to march on in the morning. Tell 
me it isn’t so. Let me reassure them.” 

Douglas started at the introduction, as 
if he were facing a ghost. Then he sneered: 

“Mind your own damn business.” 

“This is my business. Do you think I 
can stand by while you abandon these peo¬ 
ple to certain death—your own wife among 
them?” 

“Do you think I want to catch this rot¬ 
ten disease? I tell you to leave this tent 
and mind your own business. I’m in com¬ 
mand here. I have been given power to act 
as I see fit.” 

“For God’s sake, Douglas-” 

“The order to march at dawn will be 
given immediately.” 

Douglas rose to leave the tent, but 
Lowndes stood motionless in the doorway. 
Douglas reached for his gun and Lowndes 
sprang upon him. It was a fight for life, 
but Douglas had only the strength of a 
coward, while Lowndes was fighting for 
the lives of the unfortunates in the camp. 

{Continued on page 164 .) 
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Alone With a Mirror 


EDITH STOREY KEEPS HER 
EXCLUSIVE HOBBY AT HOME 


By Constance Severance 



HE young girl who “has had no ex¬ 
perience, but just knows she could 
act in the movies”—and the number 
of her in the land is like unto the 

grains in a sugar barrel— 


could profit by a close up view of Edith 
Storey’s hobby. 

Most hobbies are a bore. This one is a 
bear. 

Not tlie kind of bear you’re visualizing, 
however. Far from. It is, as a matter of 

fact, a room. 

Now it is freely conceded that every girl 
has a room, or ought to have, 
but only one girl has Edith 
Storey’s kind of room, and 
that’s Edith Storey her¬ 
self. It is fifteen feet long 
and nine feet wide. Noth¬ 
ing very remarkable about 
that, you say. Of course 

not. But wait. On one of 

the end walls, five feet 

from the floor, is a black 

button. On either side of 
this, set in the wall, and on 
each of the side walls, is a 
long mirror. On the floor 
are chalked two diverging 
lines, and nine feet from 
the button-in-the-wall lies 
a rug. A table, a chair 
and a swinging electric 
drop-light complete the 
furnishings of the room. 
Now you’ve got a picture 
of Edith Storey’s hobby. 

And have you guessed? 
What? Why, you got it 
right the first try; that’s 
just precisely what it is. a 
studio, a miniature moving 
picture studio in her own 
home. And nobody has 
another. But you say what’s 
i h e button-in-the-wall for? 

11 represents the eye of t h e 
camera, the cold calculating, 
wink less, cynical, soulless, sleep¬ 
less, staring Cyclopean eye that 
finds out what kind of photoplay 
stuff is in you and files the informa¬ 
tion for immediate—and permanent—ref¬ 
erence. Have you ever faced it and 
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Alone with a Mirror 


quailed? It is a veritable X-ray in search- the screen and it has also served to give 
ing out one’s inner faults. me increased confidence and assurance in 

One reason why Miss Edith Storey, undertaking the steady stream of new roles 
leading woman of the Vitagraph Com- which call for innovations.” 
pany, is a great comedienne and an 
equally great player of “straight” parts, 
is her tireless thoroughness. Her versatility 
before the camera owes itself alike to her 
genius and her willing- 

was to more thoroughly 

and the mastering of the 

Storey fitted up the min¬ 
iature studio in her home 
—the idea was an inspira- M 3^*1 

“It is here in my own 

study my script and work 

while practicing before 
my mirrors for the coming 
battle with the camera on 
the nine-foot line. When 

rector I am more capable 
of fitting into the picture 
as he has decided it 
shall be. Locked away in 
my own studio, I some¬ 
times practice for an hour 
or more at a stretch the 
making of faces and per¬ 
fecting of gestures before 
my mirrors. This careful 
and conscientious solitary 
acting has helped me im¬ 
mensely to what success I 

in my work on & 


"// is here m my own studio that I practice before 
my mirrors for the coming battle with the camera 
on the nine foot line. ” 


Themference is that 
Miss Storey has just 
a little time away 
from her ivork and 
hermclusive hobby. 










“Beauty and Brains” 
Judges at Work 

WITH INSPECTION OF THOUSANDS 
OF LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS, 

CONTEST ENTERS FINAL STAGES 


T HE Judges of “Beauty and Brains” 
Contest are now engaged in a careful 
consideration of the many thousands 
of letters and the more than twenty- 
thousand photographs submitted to Photo¬ 
play Magazine by entrants in every State 
in the Union and throughout Canada. It 
was planned to announce their selection of 
the eleven winners in the May issue of 
Photoplay Magazine, but that was found 
to be impossible because of the immensity 
of the task. Contestants are notified, 
therefore, that the names of the eleven 
winners, with their photographs and let¬ 
ters, will be published in the July issue of 
Photoplay Magazine, on the news-stands 
June 1. 

Doubtless this postponement will be a 
sore disappointment to thousands who 
have been counting the days while their 
“fate” hangs in the balance; and for this 
the editors are most regretful. But Miss 
Lillian Russell and the other Judges, very 
properly, were unwilling to hasten in the 
least their work at the possible expense of 
contestants. That would be 
manifestly unfair. They 
took the position that a delay 
in announcing their deci¬ 
sions would be a small mat¬ 
ter in comparison with the 
importance of doing their 
work thoroughly, carefully, 
conscientiously. 

To pick the eleven brain¬ 
iest and most beautiful from 
among thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of girls and women, 
at long range, is an ex¬ 
tremely difficult and delicate assignment. 
Merely to pick the eleven most beautiful, 
without regard to their mental equipment 
as instanced in their letters, would be a 
big, big job; to find and determine upon 
the eleven who combine the maximum of 


beauty with the maximum of brains, is far 
more complicated. And no entrant can be 
slighted, passed over hastily; the points of 
every one who has observed the rules of 
the Contest must be weighed. 

In this way, and in this way only, can 
the work of elimination proceed honestly. 
The thousands must be carefully, accu¬ 
rately, sifted down to, let us say, one thou¬ 
sand, the one thousand to five hundred, the 
five hundred to one hundred—and then 
from this surviving hundred must be 
chosen the eleven best. The Contest rules 
called for two photographs of each en¬ 
trant, a full face and a profile; a great 
many contestants, desirous of giving . the 
Judges every possible opportunity of esti¬ 
mating their beauty, sent three or four or 
more photos, with the result that the 
Judges have more than twenty thousand 
pictures to go through, in connection with 
the thousands of letters. Do you envy 
them their task? 

So that is why you must wait for the 
July issue of Photoplay Magazine, out 
June 1, to know whether 
your name is in the list of 
eleven contestants who. all 
expenses paid, will be taken 
to the World Film Corpora¬ 
tion studios at Fort Lee, 
N. J., for a try-out to deter¬ 
mine whether they have in 
them the making of moving 
picture stars. Some of the 
plans for entertaining and 
instructing the winners will 
be published in the next 
issue of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine. Each of the eleven who comes tri¬ 
umphant out of this test will be given a 
one-year contract on the prevailing salary 
scale; those who fail the test—and Photo- 
Play Magazine and the World Film Cor¬ 
poration earnestly hope none will fall¬ 


owing to the hugeness 
of the task of inspecting 
carefully the many thou¬ 
sands of letters and photo¬ 
graphs submitted, the 
Judges of “Beauty and 
Brains ” Contest will be 
unable to announce the 
names of the eleven win¬ 
ners before July issue of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGA¬ 
ZINE, which will be on 
the news-stands June 1st. 
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will have had a wonderful trip and a won¬ 
derful experience, which, if their ambition 
to succeed is genuine, should put them far 
on the way toward eventual entrance into 
the photoplay world. 

In an earlier number of Photoplay 
Magazine there was occa¬ 
sion to remark the wide ap¬ 
peal “Beauty and Brains” 

Contest has made, all classes 
and many nationalities em¬ 
bracing with great eagerness 
this opportunity to approach 
and perhaps gain entrance 
to the realm of the shadow 
stage. Since that publica¬ 
tion Photoplay Magazine 
has received inquiries from 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan as to whether dwell¬ 
ers in« those parts would be permitted to 
contest. To the regret of the Contest man¬ 
agers, the six Grand Divisions (five cov¬ 
ering the United States, the sixth compris¬ 
ing the Dominion of Canada) do not take 
in any outside territory. 

One contestant has withdrawn from the 
race—already having been “snapped up” 
by one of the big film producers. She is 
Lena Baskette of San Mateo, California. 
Lena is a wonderful dancer; Pavlowa her¬ 
self has predicted a famous career for her. 
She entered “Beauty and Brains” Contest 
last December, and now comes word from 
her father, verified by a letter from the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Company, 
that she has signed up with that corpora¬ 
tion for five years and is to be featured in 
reels now in the making. Her talent at¬ 
tracted attention of Universal directors 
while she was on a visit to Los Angeles 
recently. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
the fact of the perfect care with which the 
eleven winners in the Contest will be sur¬ 
rounded throughout the term of their 
“great adventure” into the world of photo¬ 
play. This does not at all mean that the 
young women (or the older women, or the 
youngsters, as the Judges’ decisions may 
lie) will be “mollycoddled.” It means 
simply that they will have at all times dur¬ 
ing their tryout trip the protection of a 
charming chaperon, the comforts of the 
best of travel and hotel accommodations, 
and all the courtesies and kindnesses and 
little considerations that rob journeying of 


its drawbacks for women. Miss Sophie 
Irene Loeb, the noted New York news¬ 
paper investigator and writer, as matron- 
in-chief will personally meet and look out 
for each of the eleven winning contestants; 
association with her will be a desirable 
privilege. 

Doubtless among the win¬ 
ners will be some who on 
this trip will see the metrop¬ 
olis of the Western World 
for the first time, and that 
in itself will be a rare treat. 
Sight-seeing in and about 
New York will be made one 
of the features of the East¬ 
ern visit. Broadway, the the¬ 
atrical mecca of North 
America and the busiest, 
most crowded artery on the 
continent; Central Park, where the rich 
and famous take their airings; the Bronx 
Zoo, foremost place of its kind in the coun¬ 
try; the wonderful art museums, stored 
with priceless treasures; Wall Street, 
headquarters of American finance; storied 
Brooklyn Bridge; the Woolworth Build¬ 
ing, highest business structure in the 
world; Grant’s Tomb, and beautiful 
Riverside Drive — all these and scores 
of other celebrated sights you have longed 
to see, and have read about, will unfold 
before the eyes of the Winning Eleven 
before the year is out. 

In the June issue of Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine the thousands of contestants and those 
who are interested in K he race they are 
making for the stage door of photoplay - 
dom, will be treated to some human- 
interest facts and figures about the entrants 
themselves. You will like to know some¬ 
thing about their ages—what percentage 
“told” and what proportion kept that most 
carefully guarded of all feminine secrets; 
how the various states and Grand Divisions 
lined up in numbers of contestants entered; 
what description of girls wrote what sort 
of letters; a dip, so to speak, into the psy¬ 
chology of “Beauty and Brains” Contest. 
Brown-eyed girls, violet-eyed girls, girls 
with blue eyes, gray eyes, black eyes, and 
girls with such interesting orb tints as 
green-gray, green-brown, green-yellow, 
blue-brown, will get some inside informa¬ 
tion from the tabulations made by the Con¬ 
test staff. 

Watch for the June number. 


The opportunity held 
ont in“Beauty and Brains* 9 
Contest has appealed to 
all classes ana many na¬ 
tionalities. PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE regrets that 
it could not answer in the 
affirmative inquiries re¬ 
ceived from Australia^New 
Zealand and Japan as to 
whether dwellers in those 
lands might enter the 
Contest. 
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These Photoplayers Are 



The muffled i 

Cecelia Cordaa 
victim of the IWaor 
ing plot. Th» pjr 
*<•» placed h •*.- 
Cornelia Land** 
daughter o( 
Hutton Land 

whoM- coonlri 
at (h rtrr Ba> a 6^ 
the RooMvrlb'. TJ 


other two fiturr* m* 
Mendoaa and hi* ««->* 
Anna, portrayed k* £• 
Macruloch Miller jr 
and Mis# Edith 
Mortimer. Mr. MHWt 
is a son of one of 
York's leading U*- 


yers. Miss Martin¬ 
is the daughter i 
Stanley Moetio-r 
well known dufcmaa 



“On the chunf for the 
kidnapers. Bobby 
Vernon (John P. S. 
Harrison) i* at the 
wheel. Since graduat¬ 
ing from Harvard 
young Mr. Harrison 
has heen attaehed to 
the American embassy 
at Home. 


FOR the first time in the history of New York, society ha> 
seen itself as others see it—on the movie screen. More than five hun 
dred young people, members of Gotham’s inner circles of polite so¬ 
ciety. took part in the filming of “The Flame of Kapur,” a drama 
written to the occasion by Miss Grace R. Henry, a talented member 
of the Junior League, which is composed of eight hundred New York 
debutantes and one-time debutantes. The League was organized 
fifteen years ago by Miss Mary Harriman (now Mrs. C. C. RumseyL 


This mo to r 
iv o n the 
Grand Prit 
de Paris. 
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New York Society Folk 


Geraldine Gordon 
(Miss Angelica 
Schuyler Brown) 
meets Count d i 
Kavano at Mrs. 
Vernon's ball. The 
Hand-shake alone is 
worth arlosc-up. Miss 
Angelica Schuyler 
Brown is the daughter 
of James Brown, of 
the banking finn of 
Brown Brothers, Wall 
Street, one of the 
world's foremost 
financial institutions. 
This scene is one of 
the high-lights in the 
plot — a plot whose 
ingenious conception 
and thrilling detail 
quite took society off 
its feet. 



daughter of the late E. H. Harriman. Hitherto its dramatic efforts 
have been confined to the speaking stage, but this year, bored to dis¬ 
traction by the unvarying round of social pleasures, the League de¬ 
cided to stage a photoplay. So skillfully was this done that $20,000 
was netted for charity. 

Only a few weeks ago the Fifth Avenue folk congregated at Palm 
Beach held a fete of film drama. A costly picture, with themselves 
as actors, was destroyed, print and negative, after a single showing. 

































Back Yard His First Sta£e 


AFTERWARD, E. H. CALVERT CAME OUT OF 
THE ISLAND JUNGLES TO ACT IN THE MOVIES 


By I. S. Sayford 



Y OU’D think that a Filipino bullet, 
or an insurrecto poisoned dart, or a 
bolo in the long grass, would ask 
no better target than six feet and 
one inch of man, 190 pounds of 
man; what? Yet the Island 
jungles gave up E. H. Calvert 
without a scratch on his hand 
some hide and with a Regular 
Army captaincy as loot- -gave 
him up to the movies. So, 
when he calls — or looks 
“ ’Ten -shun! Comp’n-e c-e 
front/” in the Essanay 
studio in that brisk, get 
together-now way he 
has, very quiet and 
loaded with fast 
energy, there’s noth¬ 
ing put on about it at 
all, it’s just the Army 
speaking out; the 
Army way of going at 
things and getting 
them done. 

Mr. Calvert was 
touring Wisconsin 
with the University of 
Wisconsin Glee Club 
when the Spanish- 
American War broke 
out, and he and his 
friend and fellow glee- 
man, Sydney Ainsworth, 
answered the call of th* 
bugles. Hastening to 
Madison, they enlisted 
with the First Wisconsin 
Volunteers, and w e n t 
South. The brief struggle 
over and Dewey on tin 
shoulders of the popu 
lace, young Calvert 01 
the strength of his Na 
tional Guard training a 


and Philippines service obtained a commis 
sion in the Regular Army, and rose to a 
captaincy before resigning to go upon a 
smaller and less strenuous stage—the one 
that’s illumed by a trench of footlights in¬ 
stead of by that dawn which “comes up 
like thunder outer China crost the Hay.’* 
It had always been a stage with Cal¬ 
vert. though, of "tie sort or another. A 
boy of ten, he played leads in Syd 
Ainsworth’s dad’s back vard. Syd. 
aged also ten or thereabout, was 
proprietor of the “Mamuth 
Ainsworth Shows—Ad- 
misshun 1 Cent,” and 
because he con¬ 
trolled the 
cellabrated 
star E. H. 
C a 1 vert” 
h e was 
< hief mag¬ 
nate among the 
juvenile theatrical 
producers of Madison, 
hhe halcyon days of 
penny shows slipped by 
with boyhood years, but 
Jater youth found David 
and Jonathan still in the 
arms of each other’s 
friendship — Ainsworth 
still the promoter, Calvert 
still the star: and Syd put 
"H. II.” into a church 
choir to use his excellent 
voice. Next the enterpris¬ 
ing Syd organized a min¬ 
strel show to finance a 
camping trip, and Ains¬ 
worth and Calvert be¬ 
came in demand for all 
amateur entertainments. 
The stage fever was tak¬ 
ing deep and permanent 


The Island jungles gave him uf> 
to the Moines. 
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By Allen Corliss 


I T required a little time for Jane’s mind 
to grasp the fact that an interviewer was 
not some kind of a doctor. Interviewers, 
of necessity must be cordial; and genial¬ 
ity is a conversational requisite of the 
physician who dabbles in the diseases of 
childhood. So it was no wonder that little 
Jane was suspicious, until reassured by an 
utter lack of curiosity regarding the state 
of her tongue or her tummy. Then she 
talked freely—almost as freely as her 
grownup sister of stardom who has been 


rehearsing the interview for several hours. 

But before allowing Jane to tell about 
herself, let us consider this child star of 
the soundless stage. Not yet of school age, 
she has by her wonderful natural ability 
become one of the really great personalities 
of the screen. Many critics regard her as 
the most consummate child actress of the 
camera stage. Her childish sweetness has 
tempered the crude metal of many an un¬ 
lovely theme and smoothed the rough edges 
of many a grating scene. 
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Her childish sweetness has tempered the crude metal of 
many an unlovely theme . 


“Well, first I get up about 9 in the morn¬ 
ing”—is the way tiny Miss Lee begins the 
interview—“I wash my hands and face 
and brush my teeth. It's an awful bother, 
isn’t it? If it is a nice day, I put on one 
of my nice dresses, and if it is raining or 
anything, I put on one of the others. Then 
I wash Lulu (who is a big flaxen-haired 
doll nearly as big as Jane herself) and 
after that. Mamma and Lulu and me 
—I mean I —have breakfast. Then Mamma 
takes me to the studio. And then I act. 
That’s all I do during the day, but of 
course I study some of the time and I go 
to bed again at night.” 

“What do you think of photoplay act¬ 
ing?” Jane was asked. “Would you advise 
any young lady of your own years to take 
it up as a vocation?” 

The last word was a little too much for 
Jane. She turned two serious, questioning 
eyes on her mother, who translated the 
question. A serious frown wrinkled the 
tiny brow for a moment. Then: 

“Well,—yes; I guess I’d advise her to 
take it up if she could find time. 


“I thought you meant acting was a vaca¬ 
tion. ’Tisn’t any vacation at all. It's 
work, just like going to school, or sewing, 
or wiping dishes, or combing your hair. 
Yes, I guess I’d advise her to act if she 
could spare the time, and wasn’t nervous. 

“I’ve got an awfully good behaved fam¬ 
ily, or I couldn’t find time to act. Lulu 
never gives me the least bit of trouble and 
Buffum doesn’t worry me much. ( Buffum 
is the horned toad which was adopted as a 
playmate for Lulu in Jamaica.) If I had 
the least bit of worry, I couldn’t act. Oh, 

I couldn’t act at all if I was worried.” 

Then there was a digression to enlarge 
on the merits of Buffum, who appears to 
be some toad. It seems also that he is a 
good toad and, “good toads don’t give 
warts to people if people is nice to ’em 
and she likes Buffum even better’n Lulu; 
and Lulu is awfully jealous of Buffum; 
and Buffum doesn’t care if she is; and she’s 
jealous of Jabez too. 

“Jabez? Why, next to Buffum, I like 
him best. Jabez is very nice, but he can’t 
climb under beds with me like Buffum 
can.” 

Mrs. Lee raised her eyes in surprise 
(Continued on page igr. ) 
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We u ere happy 
-except in 
those dreadful 
moments when I grew 
jcotons of the morning 
paper. 


THE SALESLADY 


HELEN. FROM LACY’S, WRITES AT LENGTH TO HER 
SISTER MARGARET OF THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


By Clarie Marchand 

Produced by the Famous Players 


M argaret, dear : This is not 

a piping voice from another world, 
nor a wail for family assistance, 
nor a re-beginning of “correspond¬ 
ence.” It’s the twentieth of March, in the 
year 1916, suburban New York, and I, 
realizing that I let you go out of my life 
very spitefully two years ago. am going to 
tell you what has happened to me mean¬ 


while. 1 think you’ll see that I understand 
—now. 

Honey, I don’t know where to begin. 
I’ve never written a short story, but I’ve 
always longed to. I think I would be a 
splendid short story if I could do justice 
to myself. But I should wish to begin 
myself very thrillingly. I should have a 
moonlight night, and some cliffs, and some 
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distant music in 3-4 time, and a splendid 
hero defying convention and the world 
which kept me from him. And I can’t, 
Marge. 1 think I’ve always been loved in 
a house, I fear on rainy nights, and as far 
as I’m concerned the whole world cried “Go 
ahead !—happy days!” So I don’t believe 
I’m a story at all, for I’ve never had a 
third act. I’ve had the low comedy of Act 
I, and the adventures of Act II. I’ve 
missed Act III entirely, but as for Act IV 
—wait! 

When Fanning took you to Telluride I 
thought you a fool. I said so, and you grew 
very angry. Justly. I see that I was a 
fool, now. But I couldn’t understand why 
any girl as pretty as you—oh, you were 
always much prettier than I, with your sky 
eyes and your desert-sand hair and a leop¬ 
ardess’ body under your frocks !—should 
give one man the key to her heart forever 
and ever. Sister, I hated “settling down.” 
It was a dreadful expression, suggestive of 
wrappers and corsetless fatness and un¬ 
countable kidlets, and meals which ran into 
each other like a chain’s links. I was mean. 
I was nasty. Won’t you forgive me? 

Good old Doctor Sturgis, I know, has 
written you everything of father’s last ill¬ 
ness. As you remember, after mother went 


away father The soup-divers were bubbling 
took little beneath their brine ; when 
interest in Bruce entered. 

things. Trade 

in the shop had shrunk to nothing. So we 
laid him beside mother, and after the bills 
were paid I sold the furniture. I had 
money for my descent upon New York! 
Absurdly little in reality, but then it seemed 
a big sum to me. We who live close to 
Manhattan seldom see it, while the out- 
lander gladly comes his three or ten 
thousand miles. All our lives you and I 
were less than three hours from the Magic 
City. You’ve never seen it, and I not until 
this time. 

Did I say I had sold everything? Not 
Caesar! Big, white Caesar, yelping under 
such a muzzle as he’d never worn, Yode in 
the baggage car all the way to Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Then I put him on leash, and the two of 
us walked around and around that great 
granite temple of travel. IPs the Parthenon 
of transportation. Marge; imagine my eyes 
for it after nineteen years of eye-feast ori 
our “deepo!” 

And so, circumnavigating, I bumped 
into Mrs. Dewly. I was staring at the 
wonderful inscription from Herodotus 
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which forms the frieze of the new Post- 
office, when— 

“My little girl, are vou a stranger in New 
York?” ’ - ' 

The most benevolent face, sister! Eyes 
like mother’s; a quaint old gown; she held 
her hands out to me; there were “mitts” 
on them and they seemed workwoTn. I 
could have cried. I believe I did. 

Mrs. Dewlv told me that she was a rail¬ 
way station representative of the Society 
for the Protection of Shelterless Women. 
Yes, she had a boarding house on Sixth 
avenue—I’m not giving the number; you 
wouldn’t know, anyway. Was I the shelter¬ 
less chick crawling under her warm old 
wing? Of course. 

And so began my life in New York. 
Existence at Mrs. Dewly’s would have 
seemed strange to any but a country girl. 
There were a lot of us girls. Every one 
said she worked, but I never saw anyone 
going to work. Ethel Adair, alleged 
stenographer, rose at 11 and never left her 
toilet table before 1. And there was (lertie 
Sandroval. who called herself a circus 

equestrienne 

To celebrate, Bruce gave a i n summer ; 
little supper for Lizzie and me. well — inavbe 


it was because it was her off season, but 
hers is not my schedule of an equestrienne’s 
existence. Millicent Lavigne, Hortense 
Jolinze—can you beat the spelling?—Irma 
Rogers: good friends of mine, but I could 
never understand them. Or their ways or 
their friends. Bye and bye Mrs. Dewly 
puzzled me. She introduced me to ever 
so many men. Sometimes she almost 
insisted that I go to tea, or dinner, or the 
theatre with them, and she became angry 
because 1 wouldn’t. Then I became angry, 
for wasn’t I boarding, and didn’t I pay 
her every Saturday, at noon? 

You’re asking why I lingered, I suppose. 
My dear, there wasn’t a more comfortable 
room than my plain little apartment in 
New York, at the price, nor better food 
anywhere. And you know I didn’t have 
the Federal Reserve of Hetty Green. 

I must tell you of little Daisy Redlow, 
my really-truly friend. We helped each 
other out of the place, in different ways. 
Daisy had tuberculosis. She seemed to 
know every one, and all the boys knew her. 
But she only sat in her tiny chamber and 
coughed, and coughed, and coughed. 

I hunted work, which I couldn’t find. 
Mv money ran low, and often I took out 
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my violin, and played 
bits of Chopin, and 
Tschaikowskv, and 
sometimes a bizarre 
fragment of Tartini or 
a Paganini potpourri. 

Mrs. Dewly—grudging¬ 
ly, I thought — per¬ 
mitted me to put a 
“V i o 1 i n Instruction” 
sign upon the door, but 
it brought me no pupils. 

One night, restless, I 
got out of bed and took 
my violin from its case. 

They were having a 
particularly gay party 
below-stairs which I 
didn’t care to join. 

Corks were popping, 
and laughter which was 
nearer shouting came 
through the floor. 

Great, gay, whirling 
New York with its 
hurrying millions was 
all around, but I seemed 
on a desert island. I 
drew out the first 
chords of the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” 
when a choking, stran¬ 
gling sound came from 
the little room next to 
mine. It was Daisy, 
and I feel quite con¬ 
fident that had I not 
been there, she would 
have died. When I had 
eased her paroxysm of 
coughing she lay back, 
quite still, but with a 
weak smile on her face. 

“Girlie,” she said, “A 
year ago tonight there was a party for me. 
It was in a bigger, finer place than this, 
but . . . you see. Go away, girlie. 

Go up town. Or go to Brooklyn; it’s not 
so sleepy, except in the funny weeklies. 
I’m going away ... in my own way, 
dear.” 

In bed, I resolved that Daisy should go 
away my way. I resolved to sell Caesar, 
and to sell him quickly, before my resolu¬ 
tion failed. The chance came next morn¬ 
ing, and Caesar departed to a dog fancier, 
for $100. I don’t believe that even father 


, . , I opened the bed room door, 

dreamed he was “Bruce : 9 I cried, “father 

so valuable. 

With the $100 and a wee bit of her own. 
Daisy started to California. I’m rewarded, 
for the old Daisy has returned! 

When she had been gone a week I had an 
audit on my balance-sheet. Net result: 
thirty cents. And I could not forever 
sneak my banquets out of a bean-can, over 
a gas bon-fire. 

Why drag out an unpleasant episode 
which must always remain a very articulate 
skeleton in my clothes-press? 
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Dreadful disgrace, but 
1 must tell it. 

Here, darling, was I, 
doing a Ruth St. Denis 
in my not-small bare 
feet on varnish harder 
and colder than a jeal¬ 
ous woman’s eyes, 
when: enter the hero, 
Bruce Kerwin! He 
came up the stairs like 
a dress-suited Wally 
Reid sauntering after 
some Broadway Car¬ 
men. Oh, if you could 
have seen him, Marge! 
He has never looked so 
perfectly grand since, 
and I doubt if he was 


and led him in, wondering. _ 

has come— to forgive us!” 1 suppose I 

resisted arrest, as 
an officer would say, when Mrs. Dewly 
tried to reason with me. She insinuated, 
with a smile which was a sort of double 
smirk, that my rent would be “all right” 
if I would meet “a certain gentleman.” 

“Why, the idea!” said I. 

“The idea yourself!” said she, right back 
at me; “where do you think you are; in a 
charity institution?” 

And by jiminy, sister, put me out she 
did—right into the hall in my nightie! 


ever nearly so good be¬ 
fore. I pasted myself 
into my dusky corner, 
calling for the wall 
paper and the chromatic 
landscape to fall upon 
me. Of course Mrs. 
Dewly had to bring a 
candle to the door of 
my late residence. And 
with that Bra — Mr. 
Kerwin saw me. 

“Hello!” he said, 
genially, coming toward 
me poking into the air 
with his stick, as if he 
expected to find me a 
vision of cigarette 
smoke. 

“Go away!” I mut¬ 
tered. Or it was as 
much of a mutter as I 
know, with a little hiss¬ 
ing. 

“Practising for some¬ 
thing?” he asked, in that perfectly irritating 
way. .“When do you give the perform¬ 
ance?” .1 tried to stand on both feet at 
once. The horrible part of it was that my 
robe d’nuit was not exactly a fresh one. 

“Please go away!” I repeated. Then I 
began to cry; really. 

“Poor kiddie!” he exclaimed. I could 
have hugged him for the gentleness in his 
voice. “Can I do anything?” 

“This young woman is leaving us,” came 
Mrs. Dewly’s sharp voice. “She doesn’t 
pay, and she’s hardly what you’d call 
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sociable, as far as 1 can see,” she added. 

“It’s a cold night, Mrs. Dewlv.” said Mr. 
Kerwin, turning quickly to her, “and while 
war may be war, it's hot cricket to make it 
a massacre. I’m sorry Miss—er—I’m sorry 
tin's young lady is in your debt; but I really 
feel that we’d all think better of you if she 
left in the morning, with the warmest 
clothes she has upon her back.” 

And with that he turned to Pauline 
Manola’s sitting-room, and, in his perturbed 
state, marched straight in without so much 
as a knock. I heard a confused little 
squeak of surprise and protest from that 
young person. Mrs. Dewlv stood silently 
by my door. I went past her grim eyes 
with mine above them. 

Bye and bye—oh, it was a very long time 
—Pauline came into my room from hers. 
She leaned over me, and kissed my neck. I 
was crying ... a little. She put some¬ 
thing in my hand and went away. I turned 
up my gas. It was a twenty-dollar bill. 

My ’phone rang, very early in the 


morning of the next day. 

“Hello.” said the voice 
of my champion. “Is this 
Miss Shirley—Have I the 
name right ? Thanks! 
Miss Shirley ... no 
matter what you get in the 
way of employment, go 
away from there. No. 
I’ll explain later, per¬ 
haps. Go away . . 

please. Yes, I’m right 
about it. And I wish 
you’d call me up. My 
number’s Bryant . . 

Darling, I couldn't get 
the number for the life of 
me! Pauline was out. I 
began to be afraid. I put 
all of my things in my 
bag, and ran. 

When we say “I ran” 
in modern phraseology we 
usually mean: “I strolled 
away.” I think that’s 
what I did. I strolled up 
to Central Park. And 
there I met Lizzie Flynn, 
the prettiest Irish girl you 
ever saw off the stage or 
out of an Irish Village. 
She was talking to her 
sweetheart, Jimmie Burke, 
a mounted cop who 
looked capable of stop¬ 
ping a charge of Uhlans, 
and who in reality seemed 
to be employed keeping the squirrels in 
order. I had to live somewhere. And I 
liked and trusted Lizzie, and Burke, too, 
right on the jump-off. 

So that’s the way I came to another 
boarding house, much farther up-town, but 
a house in which there were husbands and 
wives, and nice, sweet old ladies, and girls 
and boys, and romping little children. 

Mrs. Dewly’s? The place is still a 
mystery to me, but Marge, there are many 
like it. It’s a place where good and evil 
is spread before one. And I presume there 
are lots of girls who have no dress-suited 
knight to mock them—in their nighties— 
into being angrily and migratorily 
righteous. 

With Lizzie. I went to Lacy’s, and to 
work. 

I had a trial at the veils, and when I 


/ could not forever 
sneak my banquets 
out of a bean-can , 
over a gas bon-fire. 
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didn’t do especially well as an adapter of 
these harem disguises for thin and stout 
American odalisques, they tried me at 
gloves. Here I got on much better—until 
Smith, the floorwalker, asked me in an 
awfully insinuating way to take dinner with 
him. His manner made me sore, sis—I 
turned him down, and from that time, in 
that department, my name was Belgium. 

Information note for my vexed and 
weary reader: Mr. Kerwin, in this papy¬ 
rus, ceases to be Mr. Kerwin. From now 
on: Bruce. 

Bruce found me, through Jimmie Burke, 
I think, and he came a lot to see me. He 
must still have some of the war-chest of 
gloves he bought just to chatter. But he 
was always restrained . . . some way. 

I didn’t know. How was I to understand 
that he thought I hung up my ’phone on 
- him that morning? How was I to know 
that Pauline’s twenty, which had saved my 
life, was his twenty? If I had known it, 
of course I wouldn’t have accepted it, and 
that episode would have ended, speaking 
Irishly, before it commenced. He didn’t 
want me to understand about the twenty, 
but he had wished to hear from me. And 
when I didn’t call he thought of course I 
had other fish in my frying-pan of interest. 

At length I crossed delivery orders, 
sending a lady with No. 10 feet some No. 6 
stockings purchased by a man of the same 
name—not her husband. Would she 
believe that? Hardly! What was left of 
paterfamilias complained to the desk, the 
desk asked Smith about it, and Smith saw 
revenge rise like the morning sun. Once 
more I followed my sorrow-puckered lips 
toward oblivion. 

But I didn’t quite arrive. I complained 
to the matron, and the matron, seeing the 
injustice of Smith’s performance, rein¬ 
stated me. 

To celebrate, Bruce gave a little supper 
for Lizzie and me. Smith happened to be 
in the restaurant, and, still shooting his 
torpedoes, though they had all missed my 
vital spots so far, wrote Bruce’s papa. No, 
this is not a picture play, dearie, so he 
doesn’t live on “The Avenue.” Being a 
real person, and possessed of oodles of 
pennies, he does live in Westchester, where 
lots of the big ones reside. Smith’s letter 
conveyed the black-bordered news that the 
bestest little boy in the world was Tunning 
about with a shop-girl. A common, cling¬ 


ing shop-girl, probably of the black-mail¬ 
ing sort, who would unfailingly draw her 
mask down at the proper moment and shoot 
him through the pocket with a marriage- 
license. 

Fathers and sons are all alike, sis, in the 
pretty stories and out of them. 

(1) Father’s program performance: 
roars like a starving lion lashed with log 
chains just six inches out of reach of a ton 
of porterhouse. 

(2) Son’s program performance: leaves 
home. And comes to my boarding house. 

Oh, girl, will I ever forget Bruce’s first 
night in that manse of table d’hote? People 
never dined at that boarding house. The 
stuff was good, and we all liked each other 
—and we just “ate.” A lot of us simply 
“et.” Dress? In our office things. And 
when it was warm Mr. Perkins insisted on 
taking off his coat, for which no one 
thought any less of him. 

All were present or accounted for, the 
soup-divers bubbling beneath their brine, 
and the beef stew rolling in like a hot wind 
from the south, when: enter Bruce. 

My dear ! Pa Perkins, giving one glance, 
gurgled into choking silence. Yes, Bruce 
was ready for feed: at the Biltmore Cas¬ 
cades. You should have seen his dinner 
jacket! John Barrymore never had one as 
thrilling. His glace shirt, with its pearl 
studs, froze the party. Appetite died 
horribly among the hands, and Bruce 
looked lynched in his black bow tie. It 
was the last assault of grandeur on our 
boiled dinners. Thereafter he breakfasted, 
dined and perchance supped in an office 
suit. 

Play a little shiver-music, Sis; I’m 
coming to the melodrama. 

Bruce was as jobless as I once had been. 
But he was a wonderful motor-driver. I 
suggested that he get a position as a demon¬ 
strator. And—here’s the surprise: he 
found a splendid place just one hour after 
I had made my suggestion. 

And I was still breaking gloves to hands 
in Lacy’s. 

I don’t know yet what John Hill means 
to old Lacy. I think he’s a general super¬ 
intendent. I’d seen him stroll our floor 
several times. Oh, very grand. Twice he 
carried a silk hat in the crook of his arm. 
Always Smith, the floor-walker, bowed 
abjectly. And Hill had noticed my pas¬ 
sionate fondness for children. 
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It happened the day the little Zimmer 
boy, who lived in the Bronx, lost his 
mamma at the bargain in trimmed hats. 
He was crying so pitifully! I was kneel¬ 
ing beside him, comforting him,* when a 
big, booming voice close beside me said: 

“You have a kind heart, my child! It’s 
after 5, now. Get your things, and we’ll 
take the little fellow home in my car!” 

It was Hill. Big, smirking, oleaginous 
and chemically genial. I—well, you 
wouldn’t have thought, either, and you’d 
have done, thoughtlessly, just what I did. 

It was a wonderful limousine, and he 
petted the little boy, and wormed his home 
address from him, and bought him a soda, 
and peanuts, and a woolly dog, like a com¬ 
pendium of all the easy fathers in the 
world. I think the baby was really sorry 
we took him home. 

Hill’s hand fell upon mine when we had 
scarce started back, and I couldn’t with¬ 
draw it. That startled me, but when, in 
the gathering darkness, he drew me close 
and began to smother me with sticky kisses 
—holding his handkerchief over my mouth 
the while—I only needed a knife or a gun 
to have murdered him. His performance 
was evidently nothing new to his driver, 
who worked on signals which I could not 
understand. Finally I did let a little cry 
escape my lips, and Hill, swearing a bit, 
ordered the car into Central Park at 110th 
street. Here the roads are lonely in early 
evening, and as we swirled under the 
gloomy trees I felt that it was a desperate 
case indeed, when—a hundred feet ahead, 
his horse barely moving, glided Burke in a 
day-dream! 

I relaxed in Hill’s arms, gathering all 
my energies. As I expected, he mistook the 
feint for surrender, and bent his face close 
to mine. As our machine swirled out, 
passing Burke’s horse, I threw the strength 
of despair into a leap away from my cap- 
tor. Mv hand struck the glass and broke 
it—fortunately without cutting me. 

“Burke!” I fairly screamed. “Burke!” 
Then he had me, beating me down, cursing 
me, kissing—oh, sis, it was horrible, hor¬ 
rible ! 

And Burke thought it the voice of his 
own sweetheart, Lizzie. For a moment he 
dug the spurs into his horse’s sides, but as 
the car leaped ahead he realized that he 
had hut once chance to stop us, and that a 
long one. 


He pulled up suddenly, drew his 
revolver, sighted deliberately—fired. The 
bullet went wild. He fired again, without 
result. He fired a third time, more deliber¬ 
ately than before. There was a rending, 
screeching sound from our right rear tire, 
and the big machine rocked and pitched 
like a ship in a storm. The chauffeur 
threw on his brakes, but Hill, cursing him. 
told him to go ahead on the rim. This 
might have been possible had not the burst 
tire, thrown partially off by momentum, 
tangled in the wheel. 

Well . . . 

Nothing happened to Hill. It was 
“squared,” as such things usually are. 
though his chauffeur received a hideous fine 
for “fast driving.” And poor Burke cursed 
the station house for a den of thieves. 

Not many days after that. Bruce and I 
were sitting alone in the “parlor.” 

We had been to the Winter Garden to 
see the new show, and afterward, we had 
danced at the Claridge. Oh. it was a won¬ 
derful night. 

Bruce, usually talkative, was extremely 
silent. 

“I . . he stopped. “I . . 
Another long pause. “I’ve got something 
to say to you,” he whispered, rather queerly. 
“but I don’t know how to begin.” 

“You must be trying to make love to 
me.” I don’t know why I said that . . . 

really. 

“I . . . Helen, I believe I could 
make love, and propose, all that sort of 
thing, a whole lot better if we were married 
first. What do you think? You’ve got an 
awful lot of good sense. I think you’d 
know.” 

“Well,” I said, as disinterestedly as 
though we were talking about a trip to 
Coney on a launch, “it’s a rather original 
idea. We might try it.” 

“Then it’s a go!” he exclaimed, grabbing 
my hands as if we were a couple of college 
cubs signing a frat agreement. 

Next day we were married. 

And we sat in our little appartment. 
Home, this time. Bruce looked at me out 
of the corners of his eyes like a shy boy. 
He had kissed me very tenderly, two or 
three times. But he said nothing; he just 
patted my hand, quietly, steadily, as if I 
were a little child. I was frightened, I 
suppose. I believe I began to whimper. 

“Girlie!” he murmured. “Why, girlie!” 
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And, Sis, would you believe it, the big 
stupid kept up that silly patting of my 
hand until I was almost out of my mind. 
I jerked my wrist away. 

“I hate you!” I sobbed. “You married 
me to propose to me, and now, you four- 
flusher, you won’t do it. Go away!” And 
I slapped him. 

That slap broke his heart or his temper— 
I never knew which. Anyway, he leaped 
to his feet with both sides of his face like 
fire—the slapped and the unslapped. His 
eyes burned into mine. 

“I’m crazy about you, girl, that’s all. 
Crazy! I’Ve been afraid to touch you for 
fear I’d hurt you—crush you—kiss the 
breath out of you—that’s all! So you don’t 
think I love you? I’ve been holding my¬ 
self back—tying myself up with thorns like 
that fellow in the old story—you’re so 
sweet and tender and soft and pretty— 
you—’’ 

And then, dear, the tornado struck. 
Through the hurricane of his kisses and the 
tossing of his arms, under the dull light¬ 
ning of his eyes, my heart kept crying, in a 
sort of tumultuous song, “This is my 
husband! My husband! My husband! 
And I am his wife—his wife, forever and 
ever and ever and ever!’’ 

We were very happy—except in those 
dreadful moments when I grew jealous of 
the morning paper. 

No, Sis! Don’t look for a signature or 
a yours truly yet. The chronicle isn’t quite 
finished. 

Two most important episodes in my little 
story are Lizzie’s sudden and wonderful 
success in a Dillingham show at the Globe 
—and poor Bruce’s smash into an igno¬ 
minious Slawson-Decker milk truck in an 
early morning on 97th street. He was 
driving a Peugeot, with which he expected 
to enter the Chicago Speedway events. 


Well . . . Now for the rest of it: 

Thanks to Lizzie, I followed her into the 
service of Broadway’s most spectacularly 
successful manager. And poor Bruce, 
cursing and fuming on his couch in our 
little apartment on upper Madison, slowly 
waited the knitting of his broken leg. 

It was on the Globe stage that Kerwin, 
Sr., saw me. I don’t think his intentions 
were evil. Really. He hasn’t that reputa¬ 
tion at all. He’s just a lonely, peppery 
old man, and a girl—you know that a girl, 
to age, is the return of springtime. I think 
that’s all I meant to him, for—cross my 
heart!—he never as much as tried to kiss 
me. 

And after a little supper at Shanley’s I 
persuaded him that it would be a very nice 
thing to see me home. 

Mind, he didn’t know me from the 
original apple-eating Eve. Bruce had quite 
disappeared, as far as he knew. 

I invited him up. He came, like the 
game old boy he is, but dear, I could have 
hugged him when I saw how embarrassed 
he was. I took off my coat. I opened the 
bed-room door, and led him in, wondering. 

“Bruce,’’ I cried, “father has come—to 
forgive us!” 

And that’s just the way my little story 
ends—properly, and as they always do. 

Bruce will drive in the Speedway event, 
dear, but the Peugeot will be his own, and 
I’m praying every night that my wonderful 
husband won’t be taken from me. We’re 
in Westchester now, and Papa Kerwin is 
just as lovely as his home. 

Marge, we want to see you—both of you. 
But I warn you, solemnly, not to be pretty 
enough to muss up my domesticity. If you 
do, I shall bite holes in your face, and poke 
both my husband’s eyes out. For—oh, 
Marge you don’t know how darned crazy 
I am about that boy! Helen. 


A Great New Novel Begins in the July Issue 

IN the carnival city, Los Angeles, the dramatic cameras have created the 
*most brilliant and vivid art-existence that the Western Hemisphere has ever 
known. Through them Los Angeles has become the Paris of America, gay 
with love and laughter, and with shadows of sorrows which only make the 
sunshine brighter. Here is life! And a great novel about this life—the first 
big tale of the living shadows in California—will begin in the July number 
of Photoplay Magazine, on sale June 1. 
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“Genevieve, Your Stockings!” 

FOR THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE, 

THEY MUST BE SILK. FASHION’S PART 
IN PHOTOPLAY IS A VITAL THING 

By Lillian Howard 



Li 


1GHTS!” megaphoned the di¬ 
rector. Myriad Cooper-Hewitts 
jthrew a flood of artificial daylight. 
The dance was on. A galaxy rep¬ 
resenting Youth and Beauty one-stepped 
into the scene as the camera man began 
action. Such a color riot in gowning never 


graced any but a screen ball. Futurist and 
Postimpressionist pigment-clashings met a 
Waterloo. 

Did a frantic director rise up in protest? 
Not a flicker ruffled his countenance. 
C'easeless the cranking of the operator’s 
machine. “Dance away!” megaphoned 
out. The ♦brong swayed '* T . 
clearing a massive hall staircase. 
“Come on, Genevieve I” A tall, 
dark girl comes down a few steps. 
“Stop!” orders the director. 
“Genevieve, your stockings!” 
With one eye the crowd seeks out 
hole or rent. “Lisle hose worn 
at a dance by the daughter of the 
house! We’ll retake the scene.” 

So while a messenger is dis¬ 
patched to the nearest hosiery de¬ 
partment to bring back number 
nines in silk only, a scene waits; 
camera men. the cast and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the en¬ 
semble wait. 

But lisle hose can’t dissemble. 
The realism in the infinite detail 
which marks the best of moving 
picture productions allows for no 
hawk-eyed audience penetrating 
the fact of a hasty toilette. The 
powerful lens is ruthless in de¬ 
tecting texture discrepancies. 

Among leading women faked 
clothes are unknown. A beauti¬ 
ful gown to look real on the 
screen, when studied by feminine 
and practiced masculine eyes, 
must be real. No sleazy satins or 
cheap, hard velvets can be made 
to carry out an exquisitely de¬ 
signed gown of soft sheen and 
supple, graceful lines. 

When one considers the often¬ 
times great number of gowns 
worn by a star in a picture, the 


Jane Grey in Lucile gown of 
flesh pink tulle over silver satin . 
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matter of dressing a part becomes a prob¬ 
lem. Half a dozen well known leads 
recount tales of gown changes numbering 
from eleven to twenty-three. Not all of 
these changes are Lucile models and the 
latest modes in tailleurs, but there are some. 
Fortunately, no matter how rich the hero¬ 
ine may be at times in her story, she has 
vicissitudes and adventures and need not 
trail in and out of every few feet of reel 
ii\ a succession of evening gowns. While 
she is enjoying love she may be reduced to 
a ship-wreck-island drape or flee across 
the plains in cowboy flannels. 

Recently a picture was taken in which 
one set for a few feet of reel waited two 
days while a special gown was con 
structed for the leading woman. .She 
wore this only once in the five-reel 
picture. The black gown already 
provided was overemphatic, and 
jarred, even though the seen 
was of emotional sad¬ 
ness. A hurry call on 
modiste under advice 
of a careful director, 
and a creation of long, 
drooping lines resulted— 
a thing of beauty and 
sympathetic to the scene, 
in its low-lighting grays 
of chiffon and soft vel¬ 
vet texture, worth the 
entire $150 expendi¬ 


ture which the director did not grudge. 

The moving picture actress wears her 
gowns in but one picture. Then they are 
definitely in the mind of the screen public 
with that part of that play. Consequently 
a film star’s gowns of the present modes 
return to her own wardrobe after the dash 
to the cleaner. In this particular she is 
ahead of her sister in the legitimate, whose 
beautiful gowns never make their appear¬ 
ance in private life while in service. 

The count of a motion picture actress’s 
collection of modern gowns must vie in 
numbers with that of the society woman’s 
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kaleidoscopic Crocking. A star may finish imposing sartorial display. One actress 
a picture in a few short weeks and accu- recently arrived at her hotel with twentv- 


mulate six to a dozen-and-a-half present- 
day modes. One actress’s record gowning 
totaled late models of two evening wraps, 
three evening gowns and four frocks in a 
week-and-a-halfs work in the studio. It 
is true she may be granted a clothes bonus 
if the gowning expense called for be espe¬ 
cially heavy. 

The dressing room of a leading woman 
is relieved of overcrowded hangers—her 
maid prevents the appearance and wear- 
and-tear of a property room by bringing 
her clothes to the studio in relays as needed. 
Hut the home closets must present an 


four trunks of personal wardrobe. 

As a good gown rarely remakes (for who 
would tamper with a Lucile, a Mme. Julie 
or Monsieur Bendel model?) the motion 
picture actress, like* the society woman, 
becoming swamped with clothes, disposes 
of hers in somewhat the same manner. 
There are always relatives with us; and then 
there is the very exclusive type of Mme. 
Nearly-New Modes who offers Mrs. Van 
Styvbilt $40 for a twice-worn $200 model. 
Hut a much more appealing method is that 
of a well known star who has helped out 
many a small-part girl with gowns, who, 
but for them, could not possibly 



have landed the part with its 
gowning requirements. 

- The small-part girl has her 
own modern clothes to provide. 
Apparel coming under the re¬ 
stricted term “costume,” such as 
maid’s outfit, nurse’s uniform, au¬ 
tomobile coat or riding suit, is 
not expected of her. The up-to- 
date management 'furnishes such 
garments as they are needed, from 
some big costuming house. 

The film star, even though her 
gowning does call for prodigious 
numbers of beautiful models—for 
the public looks much to her for 
guidance in latest modes—does 
have personal gowns of her own 
fancy, not ordered when the 
scenarios are read through and 
marked for gowning. One lead 
having just got three gowns for a 
picture, added a personal fourth 
to her order. To be sure that it 
would escape the screen’s call she 
got it in all white, a safe enough 
precaution, for directors are shv 
of the dead white gown. Pinks, 
yellows and blues in pale tones 
make softer whites. But the 
greedy screen gobbled up this 
gown before the picture was fin¬ 
ished. By using a clouding of 
filmy pink tulle the gown took 
splendidly at its debut, which was 
not made in private life after all. 

Margaret Greene in gown of 
flesh tulle with embroideries; 
girdle of silver, and silver roses. 
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Boys!—Here’s the Way to Win 



Enid Markey 

R UIN her father without delay. You do this on the stock 
market. Manipulate a railroad. Don’t take a small railroad' 
if you wish to make a real impression. Ruin the New York 
Central or the Southern Pacific. You . . . how? Oh, any 
Nickelodeon will show you how fortunes are flummixed in 
Wall street! Merely observe. Just see a picture or two. 
get the hang of the thing, jinx her dad, and then offer to 
save him for the hand of his child. She’ll refuse to sell her¬ 
self. Save him anyway, she’ll call you on the ’phone, and 
the fadeout will be an embrace tender as Thanksgiving white 
meat. 


Helen Holmes 

T O impress this Diana you gotta be strong with engines. 

Practice with your mother’s switch-engine until you can 
juggle any locomotive; then, just to show her, push a Pacific- 
type eight-driver out into the growing oats. If this is not con¬ 
vincing, throw a Pullman at her. You may have to be stern, 
but remember that she is a lady. Never toss her under a 
freight-train; if you have to throw her under anything, make 
it a brass-bound limited. Or you might tie her up, drop her 
in the tank, and fill it with water. If she refuses to love you 
after this, try kindness: use the fireman’s shovel. 




Theda Bara 

B EAT her to it; also at it. There are lots of good bad trades 
for a bright young, lost soul. The hold-up business, for 
instance, has never been wholesaled. Start in now. Make 
your home town famous. You may get a monument—say in 
the yard of your county jail; a wooden monument, with a little 
trap door, and a good stout length of rope. Or, make your 
own money. We warrant travel, and extended visiting in such 
metropoli as Atlanta or Leavenworth. Put bombs on outgoing 
steamers. For this your Big Ben may ring at sunrise, but re¬ 
member the advantages of early rising! 


Ormi Hawley 

Y OU’LL have to be nearly an admiral, for how she does love 
the navy! You think it can’t be done, in this land of the fee 
and home of the knave? Listen, Harry! Get a scow, moor it 
in Lake Michigan—or the Potomac, or San Diego Bay, or 
Niagara Falls, all according to your location—and start a 
wide-open game of marbles for money. Gamble and every¬ 
thing. Surreptitiously sell pop, ginger ale, chromatic lemonade, 
spearmint, bananas—all such devices of the devil. Defy the 
law! Let your craft run as fast as the anchor will let it, and 
as loose as that. Aha! You have arrived. You are now a 
vice-admiral! 
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The Shadow Stage 

A Department of 
Photoplay Review 

By Julian Johnson 

«i 


I N May it is too early to speak of June 
weddings; too late to make the arrange¬ 
ments. In spring the young man's 
thoughts turn fancy, according to the 
proverb, but every man’s thoughts turn to 
lighter things and laughter, whether he is 
still on the diamond of love, only peeping 
through a knot-hole, or retired to the 
bleachers. As an opener this discussion has 
heretofore required at least a jack of 
hearts, but mere laughter is assuredly a 
proper May time preamble. 

Any mention of screened laughter natur¬ 
ally though not necessarily brings Key¬ 
stone to mind. And the association is not 
merely a matter of habit, for—the tender 
and tenser passions being distributed among 
many productive dynamos; melodrama 
being indigenous to almost every glass roof, 
and the serial growing with or without 
irrigation in any spot where planted—• 
Keystone is a creative exotic in its ability 


to regularly furnish a majority of the loud 
laughs of a shadow-guzzling nation. 

A standard wheeze: why do women 
marry Nat Goodwin? 

Next year’s standard wheeze: why do we 
continue to laugh at Keystone familiarities, 
personal and gestural? 

Both these worthy questions have an¬ 
swers, but I am permitted, as a day labor¬ 
ing irritant of the deaf-and-dumb drama, 
to putter only with the second. 

We laugh at Keystonery because it is 
life, seen in those ridiculous mirrors one 
of which makes a man brother to the 
radish, while the next returns him to his 
own eyes in the guise of a telephone pole 
with the colic. Distortions that they are, 
these are distortions of a living thing! A 
great deal of picture “humor” is a distor¬ 
tion of nothing. While you can perform 
any mathematical feat with a fraction, it 
is worse than futile to attempt anything 
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like a mathematical feat with zero. 

Kevstonery' at its best is satire in over¬ 
alls. 

Roscoe Arbuckle, now being the most 
prolific and reliable director in Sennett’s 
college of clowns, provides the month’s 
best vehicles. In “Bright Lights” we have 
the fine frenzy of white slavery, the popu¬ 
lar belief that Jack ashore is a soused 
mackerel, the equal conviction that ugliness 
is virtue’s reward while good dressing 
means villainy, the bar-room bum of the 
temperance cartoons, the unpreparedness 
of China, the lusty joy of a face-treading 
fight, the rube maiden who remains a 
maiden notwithstanding 'iniquitous beset- 
ment, and, finally, that nation-wide gospel 
and chautauqua panegyric, the ultimate 
triumph of the United States navy. 

In “He Did and He Didn’t” we have a 
burglar who, upon a chandelier, spins us 
nearly into hysterics; the apotheosis of the 
lobster-at-night tradition, some fine me¬ 
chanics and some boudoir situations which 
smack of drama Parisienne—yet withal 
give no reaction to a censor test. 

Mr. Arbuckle has about him the head 
imp of all wild and loose-jointed demons, 
A1 “Saint”-John; the Marie-Antoinette of 
transparency mirth, Mile. Normand; and 


behind the scenes as adroit and artistic a 
comedy adviser as ever put deft fingers 
into the film business: Ferris Hartman, 
genius of San Francisco’s famous Tivoli 
theatre before that earthquake which all 
we Californians call a fire-# Besides, Mr. 
Arbuckle himself, as mountainous in labor 
as in brawn, is getting on. His recent 
pictures come from Fort Lee, which is 
kept out of New York City by a Dutch¬ 
man’s river. 

Another Keystone director who has just 
poked his head through fame’s paper hoop 
is Dick Jones, creator of that wet laugh or 
giggly tear—as you will—“His Hereafter.” 
Here shines brightly for the first time 
Louise Fazenda, a sort of young, skirted 
David Warfield. Watch this one. 

Chester Conklin, the well-known ruin 
of gentility, is the exploiter of several up- 
roarous inventions in “Cinders of Love,” 
a wonderfully true travesty of city depart¬ 
mental rivalry. Any town should welcome 
a demonstration of the tilting device which 
not only shoots a fireman onto the engine 
floor, but into his pants at the same time. 
When the local drunk and resident incar¬ 
cerate shrieked, amid the pandemonium of 
conflagration, “I must save my jail!” the 
optience around me roared to the rafters. 



Frederick Warde, 
veteran of the 
spoken drama t 
in 

“Silas Mamet.” 
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A MONG other farcelluloids “Musty 
Suffer” leads, though Musty’s engineer, 
Henry Watson, Esq., is suffering from bad 
scenarios and a rather limited line of 
“mugging.” 

^ O photoplay produced in the past 
* ^ month has been more a fragment of 
life, nor has more subtly stimulated im¬ 
agination, than “Betty of Greystone,” a 
Fine Arts Fort Lee product, shaped under 
the hands of Allan Dwan, all of whose 
previous work made not the slightest im¬ 
pression upon me. 

Perhaps slightly exaggerated in some of 
its details, we may well believe that Betty 
did live in a New England town; that her 
father was a beloved vagabond of imprac- 
ticality and her mother an immolate on 
the cookstove-altar of thrift; that she stole 
into the great, deserted house to read; that 
there its young scion found her, and wooed 
her, and lost her her reputation, and 
eventually rescued her, and himself, at one 
and the same time. This department is 
not a catalogue, but a mere grimy finger 
pointing toward visual good roads; hence 
I cannot recount the full hundred touches 
of vivid pathos, humor, narrow suspicion 


nobility with which Mr. Dwan and his 
actors have bewitched this implement, so 
that it is not a play, but a window opening 
onto the path of life, through which any of 
us may look, and, continuing to look, smile, 
or catch our breaths, or murmur gently, or 
mutter maledictions, all as the factful 
vision may be flowing. Dorothy Gish does 
the best work of her life as Betty; certainly 
Owen Moore has never been more agreeable, 
and Kate Bruce, the sculptured Leonore 
Harris and Eugene Ormonde mightily im¬ 
prove the background. George Fawcett is 
to the life Jim Weed, and Norman Selby 
(Kid McCoy) blooms not as an historic 
thumper of the squared circle, but as an 
actor worthy an actor’s regular job, 

THE hilarities of improbability, jocundly 
* put on, find glorious exposition in “His 
Picture in the Papers,” Douglas Fair¬ 
banks’ one noiseless article of entertain¬ 
ment in the past thirty days. A series of 
these would put Fine Arts into the Key¬ 
stone class as a ruiner of all solemnities. 
As the unregenerate son of a potentate of 
patent provisions Mr. Fairbanks cuts a 
second and a half off his speed record in 



and innate innocence or 


every minute of the picture. 
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E VERY member of the Dorothy Gish {standing), “KidMe- wonted but excellent ac- 

class of 1922 should C&” {right).GeorgeFaucett (center) count [ n villainy, and the 
TT j -r tn “Betty of Greystone.” . 

see To Have and To remaining support is no 


Hold/’ a piece of Lasky magic recalling 
the Jamestown settlement and its period 
in the English courts with marvellous fidel¬ 
ity. Here is that sumptuousness and ele¬ 
gance which is the inimitable Lasky char¬ 
acteristic. These are not supers in rented 
tights, but courtiers of His Majesty, 
James; here is Virginia, with its stockades; 
and here is the James river, with its pin¬ 
naces and canoes, all light-whittled on 
some inconsequent California arroyo after 
a nasty spring rain! Come, Ariel, and give 
us a symbol for the new Venus on Mount 
Camera, Mae Murray! Not by what she 
did, but by the things she did not do in this 
picture, is the good augury of her optic 
future apparent. Here was no actress— 
but the regally sweet and undramatic Lady 
Jocelyn Leigh! Popularly, I suppose 
Wally Reid picked Miss Murray’s pocket 
for this picture, and his laurel of favor is 
well won. Raymond Hatton’s is a great 
piece of work, Tom Forman gives an un¬ 


less fine. 

A LL the strong cases on the Lasky 
**docket may as well be disposed of in 
this session of court. 

There is a big idea and big drama in 
“Black List,” a silhouetting of the strike 
troubles in Ludlow, Colorado. It is an¬ 
other of “Bill” DeMille’s distinctive 
studies in sociology. Blanche Sweet pours 
forth a limpid poignancy and sincerity 
which only this DeMille seems to have dis¬ 
covered. Charles Clary is very fine in a 
role which in less sympathetic hands would 
have been stiff and literally straight. 
Lucien Littlefield scores almost as 
strongly. 

It seemed to me that there was too much 
raw brutality in the eviction, and too much 
coarseness in the school-room, but the 
thought of the thing was right. 

“Tennessee’s Pardner,” and Fannie 
Ward. America’s choicest hand-picked im- 
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mortelle, to the fore. It is a revamp of a 
best-loved Bret Harte story. The original 
plot has been warped out of line a bit by 
the burning-glass of the lens, but a fine, 
clean, sweet, and at moments, uproarious 
play has been evolved; a play through 
which sweep big Western airs, primitive 
loves, and the passions of the plains. This 
is better stuff than most of that which we 
buy in words for two meg per seat. 

“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” with 
Charlotte Walker, was a good piece, 
hardly up to Lasky standard. Miss 
Walker’s personal performance was always 
interesting, and the moment of her young 
mountain lover’s stern immolation was 
handled in a deft way which brought one 
thrill, at least, 
into a reposeful 
play. 

E lse¬ 
where 

in these pages is 
an attempt to 
wind a few of 
the immemorial 
leaves about th< 
brow of C. Gardner 
Sullivan. “Hell 
Hinges,” a Sullh *an 
drama shot into the 
theatrical sky by that 
artillerist of emotion, 

I nee, lives up to all that 
has been said about the 
man who thought it up. 

It is an intensified 
“Virginian,” perhaps 
without “The Virginian's” 
finesse, but with much 
more than its power. Both 
Ince and his head writer 
are now stepping outside 
the lane of convention, 
and thereby stepping into 
the bigger roadway of real 
life. In making the hot 
settlement’s only 
man a negative villain, 
author and producer did 
a bold thing ; but in mak 
ing the town’s comhinrd 
destroyer-saviour 
and-out bad man. \ were 
bolder still. The end justified 
the means. In a frenzy of 


magnificent action, in suspense which rolls 
upon itself like a cloud of war-gas, in cli¬ 
maxes which rattled upon each other like 
the blows of a young prizefighter upon the 
body of an older antagonist, comes this 
picture’s crashing, flaming finish. 

No, this is not psychologic drama, nor 
even heart-vivisection. It is simply West¬ 
ern melodrama with a charge of new high- 
explosive. Bill Hart, Clara Williams, Jack 
Standing, and Alfred Hollingsworth are 
its protagonists. 

What punch and character in these 
names: “Blaze” Tracy and “Silk” Miller! 


TNCE’S other extreme is “The.. Moral 
1 Fabric,” the story of a wife lost to a 
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William Famum and Dorothy Bernard in 

“friend,” the husband’s “Fighting Blood.” guy was a son of a gun to 

patient winning-back — pick on his wife that way. 


and his final flingaway of that which has 
b_‘cn crijelly lost, only too easily found, 
and, like a crumbling apple of Sodom, 
worth nothing in the regaining. 

We have here fields of shirt-front in¬ 
stead of fields of sage, the parlors of the 
prominent, and shots out of eyes whose 
magazines hold no limit of death, instead 
of the plainsman’s mere six cartridges. 

Frank Mills plays the husband with 
unabated relentlessness, and Edith Reeves, 
new to Ince followers, is his wife. Howard 
Hickman is the perfidious Albion of this 
domesticity. A good psychologic study— 
by Sullivan, also—but the husband loses 
one’s sympathy. Personally, I think the 


She was only a poor, weak little thing need¬ 
ing a good spanking to make her behave in 
the first place. Or if not, kiss her good-bye 
and cry “Happy days!” There are as good 
mackerel in the ocean, etc. 


“I ITTLE PEPPINA,” Mary Pickford’s 
^biggest picture, in point of size, is not 
notable as either story or drama, but it is a 
superb specimen of finish, smooth narra¬ 
tion, and generally maintained interest. 
The production is worthy the finest tradi¬ 
tions of The Famous Players. 

The adroitly-spun tale of an American 
baby kidnaped in Italy, raised in Neapoli¬ 
tan squalor, and, later, fleeing to America— 
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and the discovery of Mary Miles Minter in "Dimple, 
birth and right—all 

to avoid a forced marriage, present splen¬ 
did opportunities for Miss Pickford’s char¬ 
acteristic performance; and in her boy’s 
suit and makeshift messenger existence in 
the city of New York she maintains her 
own distinct place in the hearts of her 
countrymen and countrywomen. 

“Little Peppina” brings forth that splen¬ 
did young leading man, Eugene O’Brien, 
and a long and well chosen cast. 

Note to the profession: Observe Miss 
Pickford, through most of this photoplay, 
speaking Italian. There is detail for you! 


finish. Here is 
no galumphing 
pardon at the ul¬ 
timate second. 
Here is the inex¬ 
orable march to 
the guillotine, 
and the chill of 
truth s h i v e r s 
down your spine. 

Pauline Fred¬ 
erick hand 1 e s 
very finely the 
two roles: Joan 
March and 
Valerie St Cyr, 
and both as the 
little shopgirl 
sweetheart of the 
artist, Julian St. 
Saens, and as the 
lustfully magnifi¬ 
cent subject of 
his brush and 
usurper of his 
heart, her char¬ 
acterizations are 
in tone and ex¬ 
quisitely rounded 
out. I was a bit 
surprised to see 
Miss Frederick’s 
childish sexless¬ 
ness in the first 
episodes. This is 
a finer tribute 
when one realizes 
that the mechanics of photography 
poise against this plaintive child an 
ivory tigress whose supernally magnificent 
attire is only dulled by the radiance of the 
more magnificent woman within—both 
beings, Pauline Frederick. 

Thomas Holding is Miss Frederick’s 
ideal leading man. 


A SUBTLE, rapier-like French melo- 
drama ; elegant, cold, deadly—yet pas¬ 
sionate and humanly warm: “The Spider.” 
I liked best in “The Spider” its logical 


“QUT OF THE DRIFTS,” a sort of 
snowy dime novel, had two big things 
about it. 

First, that wonderfully lifelike “stew 
party” at its inaugural. 

Second, the Alpine situation in which, 
little Margarita Clark’s scruples having 
been bombarded down, she kneels by her 
bed for her usual goodnight prayer before 
surrender. Here was natural punch in the 
(Continued on page iff) 
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THE CHAIN INVISIBLE 

A DOMINANT MAN’S PASSION 
FOR THE ONE WOMAN WEAVES 
A STRANGE PATTERN OF FATE 


By Mrs. Ray Long 


Produced by the Equitable Motion Pictures Corporation 



T HE British Steamship “Fearless/’ a 
favorite pleasure boat for English 
tourists, was slowly nosing her way 
through a thin cloud of fog that 
softened the brilliant gleam of a South 
Pacific night. On account of this, the lee 
deck, called by ship officers the “Engage¬ 
ment Parade,” because of the wffiispered 
conversations usually taking place there, 
was empty except for two persons. One 
was Anne Dalton, a beautiful English girl. 
The other was James Wadsworth, an 
American. The girl was listening to the 
man, but not after the usual fashion on 
that deck. She was listening only be¬ 
cause Wadsworth’s big form squarely 
blocked her way in to the saloon. 

“I’ve got to tell you that I love you,” 
he was saying harshly. “I must tell you. 
I’ve got you to myself now, and you’ll 
have to listen.” 

“You • presume,” answered the girl 
quietly, indifferently. “Will you kindly 
allow me to pass?” 

“I do not presume,” argued 
the man, as if he had not 
heard the *rest. “I’m a 
man. I’ve made money. 

I can give you anything 
any of your smug 

“Come, loveling; come , 
birdling,” she cooed trem¬ 
ulously; “We're found!” 


Englishmen can. Ever since I’ve seen 
you I’ve wanted you. You’re different. I 
want you more than anything I’ve ever 
wanted, and,” roughly, “I always get what 
I want. You have pep. All you need is 
to get away from these British wristwatch 
dudes for a while and learn to know a 
man; and I’m Johnny on the spot.” 

'The girl had been constantly trying to 
avoid Wadsworth, who had irritated both 
her parents and herself and had even soured 
the usually affable Sir Richard Towne, 
who was traveling in the Dalton party. 
Now she looked quickly around for a means 
of escape. But there was no one to help 
her. The thickened weather was every¬ 
where. Only the powerful figure in front 
of her loomed in the fog. 

She was annoyed but not afraid. She 
had only known Wadsworth the three 
weeks since he had boarded the steamer at 
Sydney. He had made it impossible for 
her not to know him. He had continually 
thrust himself upon her and her com¬ 
panions ; had boasted, argued and 
interfered, and, although well 
informed and accredited 
with wealth, he had 
breezily disregarded all 
of the courtesies she 
had been taught to ex- 
p e c t in gentlemen. 
For she had been 
brought up in the 
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Before him, prone on the sand, was the delicate, beautiful girl . . . perhaps dead. 


careful upper class English way. The 
world to her was made up of just two 
kinds of people, the possible and the im¬ 
possible. And now she wished she could 
be rude enough to tell him that he belonged 
to the impossible class. Ilut instead she 
simply repeated, “Will you kindly allow 
me to pass?” 

Rage boiled up in Wadsworth. The gen¬ 
tleness, fineness, and definiteness in that 
short request were the very qualities in 
the girl that had so fired his imagination 
from his first meeting with her, and now 
they seemed about to baffle him. He glared 
at the slender figure, and lovely, fair face 
before him with hot, arrogant eyes. “A 
man's love is not a thing to ignore,” he said 
angrily. “I love you. I love you. love 
you. Do you know what that means? It 
means that I’m bound to you tighter than 
if an iron chain were doing it. It means 
that I can’t get away from you, eating, 
reading, sleeping. You’ve got me bound 
hands and feet, and I’m going to hind you 
the same way. I’m going to make you love 


me. Do you hear? Make you.” 

The passion of the man’s outburst and 
his tremendous earnestness were compell¬ 
ing. The girl’s calm face lighted with 
interest and a swift flush tinged her deli¬ 
cate skin. Wadsworth bent closer with 
boastful exultation. “I believe you love 
me now and only your damp English over¬ 
shell keeps you from acknowledging it,” 
he gloated. 

His mistake was absolute and irretriev¬ 
able. A gleam that he could not mistake 
kindled the girl’s eyes. Her lips parted 
and she drew” in her breath sharply. But 
before she could speak he broke in pomp- 
ouslv with, “Don’t deny it! You do. You 
must. A girl wdth clear eyes like yours 
in her head couldn’t miss sizing up the 
difference between a man like me and that 
little cane-sucking specimen of an aristo¬ 
crat that’s been dangling after you. Be a 
sport, Own up. You have, haven’t you?” 
And he grabbed her wrists roughly. 

Even then the girl did not wince. 
“Your impertinence is monstrous.” she 
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said, cuttingly. “I do not care for you. I milky abyss of fog and waves. For an 

distinctly dislike you. Your whole man- instant longer that agonized cry endured, 

ner, your manner now, is obnoxious to then suddenly went out like the hiss of a 

me.” rocket as it strikes water. Wadsworth 

Wadsworth glared into the unwavering shuddered and drew one arm across his 

eyes below his. Slowly he loosened his passion-bleared eyes as if he w r ere coming 


grip on the dainty wrists and his arms 
fell to his sides. He did not seem 
to notice the red marks on their out¬ 
raged flesh as the girl chafed them. 
He stood as if irresolute. She thought 
he was beaten. So she stepped quick¬ 
ly to one side to pass him, and said 
scornfully, “I may as well tell you 
that I am going to marry Sir Richard 
Towne as soon as we reach England. 
I am going now. And when I tell 
him of your disgraceful conduct, he 
will have his valet beat you.” 

Quick as she was, Wadsworth was 
quicker. As she sped away he darted 
forward, head down, like a bull that 
had been prodded, and in an instant 
she felt her body tossed up and waved 
aloft on two powerful arms like some 
human signal of distress, and, in a 
frenzy of fury Wadsworth raised his 
inflamed face to hers and cried, 
“Choose! Me or the sea! For, by 
the Eternal God, if I can’t have you, 
no other living man shall!” 

It was a breathing space before the 
girl fully realized her danger. At 
first she was unable to comprehend 
that the awfulness of her situation 
could be true. She peered amazedly 
down through the mist at the face 
upturned to hers, till suddenly the 
wild eyes, distorted features and bulg¬ 
ing veins told her confused brain 
what words failed to do. She felt 
faint with fear. Then she heard the 
sound of running feet, for Wadsworth’s 
cry had caught someone’s attention. 

“Choose!” he bellowed hoarsely. 
But his only answer was a shriek, a 
high, penetrating shaft of sound that 
startled dancers, sent men in the card 
room kicking past chairs in their 
haste, and officers hurrying. Someone 
was almost upon them as Wadsworth 
lowered his head, heaved up his shoul¬ 
ders and arms with a 
machine-like motion “Voices!” she 
and catapulted his ter- exclaimed un- 
rifled burden out from *er her breath, 
the ship’s side into the 
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out of a blindness. A 
strong hand grabbed 
his coat. He wheeled 
saw the outline of an 
officer, ripped off his 
coat and plunged over 
the ship’s side, while 
bells clanged, men 
shouted, lights flashed, 
and the astonished of¬ 
ficer stood looking 
dazedlv at the coat he 
held. 

When he came to 
the surface after his 
deep plunge, the de¬ 
termination to destroy 
the girl, who had all 
unconsciously come to 
mean life or death to 
him, was washed 
away. “Anne! Anne !” 
he called wildly, and 
he s w a m frantically 
back toward where a 
minute before she 
must have struck. 

The water was warm 
and pleasant, but al- 
read y the ship was 
lost to him in the light 
steam that seemed to 
rise from the sea. He 
looked about desper¬ 
ately and continued 
to call. And after 
several minutes he 
heard a spluttering 
sob near him. He 
h u r 11 e d to it and 
found the plucky girl 
had managed to keep 
up, but was fast los¬ 
ing strength. 

“Anne! Anne !” he 
almost sobbed, as he 
came up with her and 
placed her hand on 
his shoulder. The 
next instant it slipped off, for she had 
fainted. 

Now all of his boasted prowess was put 
to the test. He must keep up and support 
the girl for he knew not how long. He 
listened and shouted, listened and shouted, 
till the swish of the waters seemed to come 
from wavelets breaking in his brain, and 


“Anne!” broke in her 
her heart. Dalton's 


father harshly . “Put that brat down and come 
voice took on a different tone. “Anne, we've 

is almost insane. Do you want to 

his voice was hoarse. Then he thought 
he heard the putt-putt of a small engine. 
He tried to call, but a sound like a groan 
was all he could make. The purr of the 
engine died into nothingness, and the one 
chance of rescue seemed lost. 

The stronger the man the greater his 
effort, but also the greater his despair. 
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on.” The girl turned on him , holding her babe to 
hunted a year and a half for you. Your mother 
kill her?” 


Wadsworth strained to follow in the direc¬ 
tion of that vanished sound till his arms 
and legs seemed paralyzed. He would 
give up and float for a few minutes, then 
look at the unconscious girl he was 
supporting, and make another effort. At 
last he was numb and his senses reeled. 
He felt something touch his cheek. It 


O O, after three months he had be- 
^ come a different man. He possessed 
one set of ragged garments, struck fire 
with flint, dug clams with a stick, 
climbed for cocoanuts, slept under a 
shelter of branches and lea\es, thought 
first of the comfort of another person be¬ 
sides himself, and was happier than he 
had ever thought it possible to be. And 
as to the English girl, she also had 
changed as much. She too had been a 
power in her way, an autocrat, and over¬ 
bearing. From the moment of her first 
awakening that desolate morning when 
she had found Wadsworth bending over 
her, terror stricken, trying to revive her, 
she too had realized the price of insolence. 
Since then she had taken her situation 
quietly, had rallied quickly, and the out- 
of-door life had made her strong and radi¬ 
ant in spite of her constant longing for 
the rescue that never came. 


was smooth and slimy. The horror of 
it roused him and his dazed eyes made 
out the round white ring of a life belt 
floating past him. Somehow he grasped it 
and held on through the hours of dark¬ 
ness that followed. The time stretched to 
an eternity, till finally he was done, over¬ 
come. He could no longer feel the pre¬ 
server or the weight of his precious bur¬ 
den. He seemed slipping, slipping. His 
feet went down, lower and lower—and 
touched something. It was sand. He 
was standing. They had come to the 
shallow water of an island beach. New 
courage shot through him. He reached 
convulsively for the girl, and found to 
his astonishment that he still held her. 
He waded with her to the dry shore 
and sank down unconscious. 

The next morning was as the begin¬ 
ning of a new world. Wadsworth 
arose stiffly from his stupor and viewed 
the results of his violence. Before him, 
prone on the sand, was the delicate, beau¬ 
tiful girl, reduced to a crumpled mass, 
perhaps dead. At any rate she was put off 
by him from the love and ministrations of 
friends. And he himself stood, stripped 
of his power, an outlaw, an intentional 
murderer. Dazedly he built a rough 
shelter of fronds to screen her, then he 
did what he never had done before in 
all his strenuous career; he sat down 
quietly to think. 
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“Last call for breakfast!” shouted 
Wadsworth one lovely morning in the di¬ 
rection of Anne’s small shack that he had 
built for her against some shaded rocks 
near the shore. He had a fine fish brown¬ 
ing on a hot stone. He had caught it with 
a hook made from a corset steel. 

“Coming!” rang Anne’s clear call ? and 
a few minutes later she appeared, flushed 


as a sea shell. On her feet she wore san¬ 
dals woven from grasses, and her long. ) 
wavy hair, well combed with the smooth. \ 
notched piece of wood Wadsworth had fash I 
ioned for her gleamed like a gilded frame I 
about her cheeks and was caught looseh ! 
back in a shining braid. Wadsworth’s eye' 
lighted. The girl’s flush deepened, and he 
quickly bent to the fish as if it were h:> 1 

greatest interest in the 
world. 

“Hungry?” he asked. 

“I can hardly wait. 
You do everything such 
a delicious brow n.” 
And Anne sat down on 
a rock to await the 
choice piece Wadsworth 
was placing on a strip 
of bark for her. His 
heart swelled as he 
brought it to her with 
a feeling like that of 
the mother who man¬ 
ages to prepare some¬ 
thing her loved ones 
can enjoy from a | 
cruelly frugal larder. 

His serving was a cere 
mony of tenderness. 
Anne responded with a 
smile almost shy and 
wholly wistful. Only 
the ardor of his glance 
and his heightened 
color told of the tumult 
it aroused in the man. 

He had been groping 
for a way out of the 
calm that had settled 
over them after their 
terrible experience. His 
nights had been wake¬ 
ful and he had lain like 
the shepherds of old. 
watching the stars. He 
had seen the Dawn slip 
her rosy fingers through 
the early grayness and 
come shimmering 
through, bearing with 
her the new day. He 
had watched her soft 
light mate with the 
Sun’s, making new 
grass to grow and swell¬ 
ing buds to burst, then 


“Oh, your poor eyes, your poor, poor eyes; and only natives 
to find and tend you!” 
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diminish and wane through lovely twilight 
into the dusk of night. And it had sent 
all his former views of man’s destiny scat¬ 
tering. What difficult problems people 
made for themselves! What intricate 
theories they built up when, after all, 
the philosophy of life was as simple as 
the course of the Dawn; to live, to love, 
to bear fruit, and to die. And what could 
be better? He had been longing to talk 
to Anne about all this, but had hesitated. 
This morning, though, his courage grew. 

“Do you know, I think I used to be 
sure of more things that aren’t true than 
any man living,” he said laughingly as 
he finished his second piece of fish. Anne 
looked up encouragingly. 

“I think I’m going to speak quite a 
piece,” he went on, “so you’d better let me 
split this tail meat first.” He bent to it. 
When he looked up the expression on the 
girl’s face startled him. He turned. A 
great inky cloud was swirling up out of 
the sea. 

“Put out this fire,” he said dropping 
the fish. “I must get down our signal. 
This blow will tear it to shreds.” And 
he sped away to the high point where his 
shirt was flying from the top of a tall tree. 

Suddenly the air was full of shadow and 
Anne shivered. She ran with one of the 
clay pots they’d molded to fetch water. 
By the time she had reached the beach 
the world had grown a lurid blue and a 
peculiar hush was everywhere. Then all 
at once the hush was broken. Birds called 
in fright and a strange singing sound came 
from over the water. She looked out and 
saw a long, white, snake-like runner of 
foam racing toward the island. A minute 
later and the storm broke. 

At first came a rush of wind. It lifted 
Anne from her feet. She fell to the sands. 
The tops of the great trees blew up like 
inverted umbrellas. Branches crashed and 
their shelters went down, piles of jack- 
straws. 

Wadsworth’s voice hallooed in terror. 
“Lie down, Anne, lie close!” he called. 
But the words were lost in the uproar. 
He came tearing toward her, hurled this 
way and that by the raging blasts. He 
was thrown against tree trunks. He was 
pounded against rocks. But on he plunged, 
fearful lest the girl would be blown out 
to sea. When he reached her he crouched 
close beside her and called into her ear, 


“Together I think we can make the rocks.” 

They started to rise. A sand cloud en¬ 
veloped them. The hard grains bit and 
burned. They gained their feet, the cloud 
cleared for an instant and Wadsworth 
glanced apprehensively at the sea. That 
spurred him on. “Keep close!” he shouted, 
“and, my God, don’t look!” He swung 
her to his shoulders, staggered with her 
to the foot of a mossy promontory, hurled 
her with all his strength upward, and 
climbed after. For that glance at the sea 
had show’n him a w T ave, high and marching 
like a solid wall toward them. 

Up he struggled with the w r ind tearing 
him backward. Water curled round his 
ankles, washed his knees. One of his grop¬ 
ing hands met Anne’s. She was unhurt 
and they clung together while the swirl 
of waters swept past. Then, utterly spent 
they cowered against the hillside while a 
torrent of rain pounded them dow r n like 
grass. 

This burst from the clouds soon lulled 
the tempest. By noon the sun w r as shin¬ 
ing, the waters were dancing and the is¬ 
land lay as before, a serene beauty spot 
in the sea. Wadsworth and Anne sunned 
themselves like the birds to dry; then went 
in search of food. 

“Clams all over the beach,” called 
Wadsworth from the sands. “The storm 
did something for us after all.” 

“Much,” thought Anne, but she did not 
say it. For the rush of events that day 
had stirred a something in her that she 
half feared, half delighted in. Her 
dreamy existence seemed to break up with 
the hurricane.’ She wanted to run to 
Wadsworth and she didn’t. She felt a 
strange happiness afcd yet strangely ill. at 
ease. 

After their supper that night they sat 
silently by their fire. Anne cupped her 
face in her hands and gazed into the glow. 
She seemed shy and troubled. Wadsworth 
watched her closely. 

“Let’s go see if our dominion’s all here,” 
he finally suggested. She rose at once 
and they started toward the far end of 
the island. There was a rustling in the 
trees and the air was cool. 

“Are you tired?” asked Wadsworth 
solicitously. 

Anne turned eyes that shone through the 
dusk to him. “I feel—wonderful,” she 
said softly. 
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“Come then, let’s run,” He caught her 
hand tightly and away they sped. Their 
spirits lightened. The rustling in the tree- 
tops grew louder. They exulted and 
rushed along with the night wind till their 
pulses tingled and their flesh was warm. 

“Let’s run to the end of the island,” 
laughed Anne. 

“Let’s run to the end of the world,” 
answered Wadsworth. 

“That’s it for us, isn’t it?” asked the 
girl. They both laughed and their hearts 
beat faster. 

As they came out to the sea they 
stopped, almost with a sigh. Wadsworth 
still clung to Anne’s hand. He looked at 
the lovely silhouette beside him, bent close 
and whispered, “I hope that got into your 
blood as it did into mine.” 

The girl trembled. That tremor crept 
through her hand into Wadsworth’s. He 
clutched her convulsively to him, and for 
minutes the throb of their hearts was as 
the throb of one. When he could get voice 
he breathed thankfully, like a tired man 
come happily to his journey’s end, “My 
sweet, my wonderful girl. Have I made 
good at last?” 

Hours later they had talked their talk 
out. They had looked their condition 
squarely in the face. They were marooned, 
perhaps for life. They loved and they 
would be married by a ceremony of their 
own. So together they walked out from 
the shadow of their tree trunk under the 
light of the stars. 

“L James, take thee Anne,” began 
Wadsworth reverently. And together they 
repeated all of the marriage service as 
each knew it, that they could remember. 

ANE morning, a year later, Wadsworth 
had gone to the far end of the island 
to fish. Anne, picturesque in her short 
dress, stood crooning to a wee bundle she 
was swinging in a grass-woven hammock. 
The bundle squirmed and one coral-tinted 
little foot thrust itself up into the air. 
Anne stopped the swinging. 

“So you are bent on kicking, are you, 
Janies Wadsworth, Jr.!” she asked with 
maternal severity. “All right, then you 
must kick alone. I will not take you up,” 
and she disappeared into the shack. But 
a few minutes later she reappeared, carry¬ 
ing a huge club. Fear filled her face and 
she stood crouched forward, listening. 


“Voices!” she exclaimed under her 
breath. She ran to the hammock, for she 
feared the visit of wandering natives. 
Suddenly she dropped the club. Someone 
had called her own name. 

She tried to answer. Her voice stuck 
in her throat. Her strength left her. She 
sank to her knees. “Father, oh, father!” 
she murmured as she held out her arms 
to the immaculately dressed man coming 
toward her. Sir Richard Towne and the 
ship captain came too. They stared'"in 
amazement, she was so changed. 

“Come, come,” said her father as he 
raised and kissed her. “Let’s hurry out 
of this.” His horror at her bare legs and 
arms showed greater than his joy. Sir 
Richard stood discreetly to one side. 

“But James,” gasped Anne. “He may 
be gone for hours. And the baby. Oh, 
come see our baby,” and she pulled her 
father by the arm. 

“Baby?” ejaculated Dalton, his face 
purpling.” “Baby?” 

“Yes, the cutest, dearest—” 

“My God, has it come to that!” 

Anne was already at the hammock side. 
“Come, loveling, come birdling,” she cooed 
tremulously. “We’re found! Oh, baby 
mine, we’re found! And now he shall 
have all the pretties—” 

“Anne!” broke in her father harshly. 
“Put that brat down and come on.” 

The girl turned on him, holding her 
babe to her heart. 

Dalton’s voce took a different tone. 
“Anne, we’ve hunted a year and a half for 
you. Your mother is almost insane. Do 
you want to kill her?” 

Still the girl stood there hugging her 
baby. Dalton thought quickly and changed 
his tactics. “Well, bring him along if 
you must,” he said shortly. 

“And James!” 

Dalton was on the verge of exploding. 
Only Sir Richard’s suaveness stopped him. 
“But Miss Anne,” he interrupted. “Your 
mother is frantic with suspense. She calls 
for you continually. Would you keep her 
waiting?” 

“Mother with you?” exclaimed the girl, 
tears welling to her eyes. 

“To be sure,” said Dalton quickly. 
“We’ll take you out to her, then come 
back for—er—Wadsworth.” 

When they reached the yacht Anne 
(Continued on page 182 ) 
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STAR OF THE NORTH 

By Frank Williams 


(synopsis of preceding installments) 

Paul Temple, leading man of a film company making a drama in the Canadian 
woods, has all his finest instincts aroused by June Magregor, daughter of a factor 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Temple*s estranged wife, Gertrude, has threatened 
to come up to the camp, but instead becomes star of another photoplay concern 
through u personal interest" of its executive. Jack Baillie, handsome scamp with 
Temple's troupe, wins June's superficial regard. June substitutes for the company's 
leading woman in a dangerous bit of rapid shooting and the canoe capsizing, Baillie 
saves himself while Paul rescues the gtrl. Later, Temple soundly thrashes Baillie 
for forcing his caresses upon June. Temple now has June's admiration, but 
thoughts of his wayward wife prevent him from declaring his love. Baillie steals 
one of Gertrude's letters to Temple, but his plans for some destructive revelations 
are delayed. Paul is about to explain everything when June is called into the wilds 
on a trip to aid her injured father. At his isolated lodge in the woods June also 
nurses back to life Gertpide Mackay, who had strayed from her him company, 
which had begun work in the north. Gertrude very ungraciously accepts June's 
hospitality, and is angered when the northern girl unconsciously reveals her love 
for Temple. June is crushed when the actress bluntly states that she is Temple's 
wife. By her venomous narrative of their life together, Gertrude unwittingly vin¬ 
dicates Parts character, restoring June's faith in him. Two days later Gertrude 
returns to Bergman and the camp of his Stellar Film Company. Interest in Ger¬ 
trude's safe return is overshadowed by a wave of discontent which spreads through¬ 
out the Stellar camp, owing to the intense cold and a threatened shortage of food. 
Gertrude then quarrels with Bergman, whom she had induced to take the company 
north for a him play which was designed to counteract the success of Temple's 
northern screen drama. She spurns the owner's advances and he issues an ulti¬ 
matum; he must know if she intends to abide by her ft bar gain," made with him. 
Gertrude dees to the Magregors and induces them to allow her to accompany them 
south, although they are short of food and MagregoPs broken leg is a serious handi¬ 
cap to a rapid journey, by telling them that Bergman turned her out. Three days 
on the journey Gertrude collapses and the Magregors leave her behind at her own 
request, promising to send relief from the fort. Temple, fearing for the safety 
of the Magregors, heads a rescue party, and Gertrude is found exhausted in the 
snow, having nttempted to proceed alone afoot without waiting for relief. 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


( Conclusion) 

A S Gertrude Temple lay there on the 
snow staring up into the face of her 
husband, the astounding fact of his 
identity shocked her into feeble but 
complete consciousness. 

“Paul !” she gasped, weakly. “Paul!” 
He did not hear her. After a first quick 
glance at her which had told him that this 
was not June, he had sunk back into the des¬ 
perate anxiety which his fruitless search for 
her had aroused. No suspicion of who lay 
before him crossed his mind. It was years 
since he had seen Gertrude and the change 
her hardships had wrought in her appear¬ 
ance doubly concealed her identity. Still 
further, he was not even aware that Ger¬ 
trude or her company were in the north. 


Steps sounded beside them as Perkins, the 
camera man, foiled of his picture, lounged 
up curiously. 

“Who is it?” he asked, bending over the 
prostrate form, “any of the party? Miss 
Magregor?—” 

The words brought Temple back to the 
vital needs of the moment. 

“No,” he said, rousing. “None of them. 
I don’t know who it is. Some woman,— 
white, I think, but in pretty bad shape. 
We’ll have to hurry if we’re going to help 
her. Call in Welsh and Peter with the gun 
and then start a fire. I’ll unpack the sledge. 
If you never hurried in your life before, 
Perk, do it now !” 

When the other, aroused to the urgency 
of the need, had gone, Paul turned back to 
the woman. Drawing a flask from his hip 
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pocket, he slipped one arm beneath her 
shoulders to raise her, and held the flask to 
her lips. She drank feebly and then choked 
as the fiery stuff contracted her throat. 
But she rallied to the stimulant and made 
another effort. 

“Paul!” she said again, this time hoarsely 
but plainly. The thing was uncanny. 
While he stared the three rifle shots rang 
out that would call in Welsh and Peter, who 
were ranging the forest one on either side 
of the sledge in the hope of crossing the 
Magregors’ trail. Then, vaguely, through 
the grime and altered looks of the woman, 
Paul saw the outlines of a long unwelcome 
face, and caught the first glimmer of the 
truth. And, as if to aid his reeling mem¬ 
ory, he heard her whisper: 

“Gertrude.” 

“Gertrude!” 

I T was almost a shout. He bent closer, 
searching her face with eyes that seemed 
to sear. Then after a moment he breathed, 
“My God!” and she knew that he knew. 

“You!— you !— here!” he said, after a 
dazed moment. “I don’t understand— 
I—” he stopped, distraught, his brain 
whirling. 

Then the first crackle of the fire that Per¬ 
kins had built came to him and reminded 
him once more of immediate needs. He 
sprang up and ran to the sledge where he 
rummaged in one of the packs. 

“Here!” he said to Perkins a moment 
later, handing him the things. “Make tea 
first and then some of this gruel.” 

Then he ran back to Gertrude and, kneel¬ 
ing down, commenced to loosen her torn and 
almost useless snow-shoes. He felt a need 
for activity, for things to do while he ab¬ 
sorbed the shock of this strange encounter. 
He could not, dared not, think for a little 
while of all it meant. 

Throwing the snow-shoes aside, he picked 
her up and carried her the few yards to the 
fire where Perkins had already spread a pile 
of blankets. He wrapped her closely in 
these and then turned to other details. 
Presently he brought the tea and, cooling 
the cup in the snow, held it, and supported 
her while she drank. Then he moved her 
back from the roaring fire that threatened 
to scorch the blankets, and made her drink 
a second cup. 

The hot, potent liquid revived her, and 
gradually her face lost its livid hue, though 


her nerves and limbs lay under a soporific 
stupor of exhaustion. At last she spoke, 
with less effort now, for her brain had the 
detached clearness characteristic of her con¬ 
dition. 

“How dramatic 1” she said, feebly ironic. 
“Husband and wife meet—in the wilder¬ 
ness—after long separation.” 

If any proof had been needed to establish 
her identity, her words furnished it. But 
he could still scarcely credit his senses, 

“You— here!” he repeated, stupidly. 
“How on earth— What are you doing in 
the north, Gertrude?” 

“Leading lady with the Stellars. Doing 
a big feature at Loon Lake. Had my own 
company, too.” 

He missed the pitiful boast. 

“StellarI They in the north?” 

“Yes, and Bergman was along. You re¬ 
member Bergman?” 

“Yes.” 

It was Bergman looming upon the 
horizon who had divided them finally, but 
the memory of the fact aroused no resent¬ 
ment in him now. 

“Well, I had an awful row with him.” 
Her eyes darkened, and her voice became 
faintly triumphant. “And I left him,— 
Stood him up in the middle of his picture!” 

As nothing else could have done, the 
statement of this act brought back to Paul 
the remembrance of their impossible union. 
She was unchanged, then. Life had taught 
her nothing! 

She went on: 

“When I left him, I had no one to turn 
to but you—and I started south with the 
Magregors to—” 

“The Magregors!” The words burst 
from him. “You met them? Where were 
they? How—” He broke off, all his 
allayed fears aroused again. She watched 
him with a sardonic, bitter look. 

“Yes, I met ’em. The old guy had broke 
his leg, and they were in a cabin only two 
miles from our camp ... I found their 
shack when I got lost in a blizzard, and 
stayed with them ... I knew they 
were going south, and after my row with 
Bergman, I made ’em take me. The old 
man didn’t want to, but I made him.” 

Perkins came from beside the fire with 
another cup of tea. 

“Gruel ready in a minute,” he said. 

Paul took the cup and again held it 
while Gertrude drank. When he had 
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“Yes. I couldn’t go on, I tell you! It 
was killing me. I didn’t care what hap¬ 
pened—’’ 

“But where are the others?” 

She understood now. It was they he was 
thinking of, not her. Again bitterness and 
hatred showed in her eyes. 

“Oh they went on,” she said, angrily. 
“They must be at the fort by this time. 
They were going to send men back for me ” 
There was a pause. “I suppose you came 
up here looking for her!” she grated. 

He could not be oblivious 
of the sneering challenge. It 
answered many questions 
that had been clamoring at 
his mind. Gertrude connected 
him with June. How much 
did she know? 

“Yes,” he said, simply. 
“And instead you found me, 
your wife.” She gave a little 
laugh. “Well, I told ’em I’d 
get to you, and I have. The 
devil looks after his own!” 

“But I don’t under¬ 
stand,” he said, in an 
effort to divert her 


He saw in her face what Paul had already seen 
there, the woman look, in contrast to the un¬ 
troubled girlishness of their first meeting. 
* * She's lived/’ thought the director. 


lowered her to the blankets again, she went 
on. After her long hours of solitude and 
terror, speech was grateful. 

“Old Magregor said I couldn’t stand 
the journey south, but I didn’t believe him. 
We were awful short of grub, and I played 
out. I’d have died if I’d gone another 
step, and I made ’em leave me behind,— 
in a cave.” 

“Leave you!” 

She misunderstood the sharp exclama¬ 
tion. 
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mind. “You said they left you in a cave, 
bat I fonn^yon here.” 

“They did, but alone in that place—” 
she shuddered with a recrudescence of her 
terror—“God! I couldn't stand it. The 
silence . . . the wolves. I swore I 

wouldn't stay there and die that way, and 
I started on alone.” 

LIOW utterly, how mercilessly, she re- 
* Sealed herself. He saw it all now. From 
the jirst of this tragic business (he could 
glimpse with surprising sureness all that 
had happened at Loon Lake) she had im¬ 
posed her will and desires upon events— 
forced Magregor to take her, forced him 
to leave her behind, started out blindly 
alone. It seemed a strange whim of fate 
that he should have been destined to save 
her from the certain death she had 
earned. 

Perkins approached again, this time 
with the gruel and taking it, Paul fed her 
slowly. It was a lengthy process and dur¬ 
ing it neither spoke. Then gradually, 
under the stimulus of the heat and nourish¬ 
ment, her tired brain faltered, and her eyes 
closed drowsily. He seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to end a conversation that had be¬ 
come well-nigh unbearable. When she had 
finished he wrapped the blankets snugly 
about her. 

“Forget it all now, Gertrude,” he said 
gently, “and just rest. That's what you 
need more than anything now. You're per¬ 
fectly safe and nothing can happen to you. 
We know just where we are, and we’ve got 
plenty of grub, so you needn't feel 
afraid.” 

The heavy eyes opened and looked at 
him a moment. How different this from 
the meeting she had imagined between 
them; he angry, violent, pleading for his 
liberty, and she queening it, scornful and 
unyielding. His gentle, almost tender 
attitude was surprising, a little mystify¬ 
ing. What it would have meant to him to 
have her die! she thought. And yet, he 
could have accorded an utter stranger no 
more scrupulous concern and care than he 
had rendered her. 

Ah, that was it after all. So far as con¬ 
cerned his life she was just that—an utter 
stranger! She cringed inwardly and her 
lip trembled a little. She said nothing, but 
closed her eyes again. She would rest as 
he had said. There was a strange little sen- 

"V 


sation in obeying him. He would take care 
of her . . . Suppose she had let him 

take care of her all these years! . 

Certain that she slept, Paul rose softly 
from her side and went to help Perkins 
with the preparations for departure. Five 
minutes later the Indian Peter, and Welsh 
arrived, in response to the rifle shots, one 
from the east and the other from the west 
As simply and briefly as he could, Paul 
explained the situation, laying emphasis on 
the fact that the Magregors were undoubt¬ 
edly safe, and that the search was over. 

In the midst of their low-voiced talk, 
Paul heard his name called so sharply that 
he turned startled. Perkins was kneeling 
beside Gertrude and motioning violently. 
Paul strode towards him filled with a vague 
sense of foreboding. 

“Something the matter here,” said the 
camera man, anxiously. “She doesn’t seem 
to be breathing, and her face—” 

Paul knelt down swiftly. Gertrude's 
face was a leaden, livid hue, and she lay 
quite still. There was no sign of anima¬ 
tion. With a sharp exclamation Paul drew 
out his flask and applied it to the parted 
brown lips. But the teeth were set and he 
could not force the liquor through. 

“Jim! Peter; Here, quick!” he called, 
and the others came on the run. Without 
speaking they sensed the crisis and joined 
the desperate work with every restorative 
and stimulant at their command. But with 
no response. At last Paul thrust his hand 
through the tattered furs and against the 
breast still warm with life. But no flutter 
of life rewarded him. Still they worked 
on, hopeless now, until even Welsh, the most 
resourcefyl in this crisis, yielded with a 
shake of his head. 

“Them things happen sometimes,” he 
said half an hour later, as they started on 
the solemn journey home. “You see she 
warn’t used to hard travel an' short rations, 
an' she just nachrally overstrained her 
heart—or maybe she had a bad one any¬ 
way. She kep' up all right till we found 
her. Then she relaxed and let down alto¬ 
gether. The reaction come and her heart 
couldn't pull her through. That*s all there 
was to it.” 

r\URING that journey south Paul 
^Temple thought of many things but 
oftenest of Gertrude. It seemed unreal, 
impossible that that poor, wornout clay 
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upon the sledge had once been she whom 
he had loved and married. He had for her 
a strange feeling of detachment and dis- 
association, so completely had he been re¬ 
moved from all the past she symbolized. 

They had become utter aliens to one an¬ 
other, he and she, not only physically but 
in mind and spirit. During those years 
while he hacj been growing, she had not 
advanced one step along the road of de¬ 
velopment. He looked back to her now 
across hopeless distance. 

Grief, in the sense of having experienced 
a bitter and irreparable loss, he did not feel. 
Yet he was stirred. To have death sud¬ 
denly sever even those ties which have 
become bonds must bring recollections and 
regrets, and these came to Paul, borne on a 
stream of deep and tender pity. 

The futility of Gertrude’s life moved him 
most—that frantic, ostentatious search for 
a happiness that lay within herself if she 
only could have realized the fact, and 
learned to find it. Through everything— 
the clap-trap and tinsel of pleasure, the 
envious demand for a tawdry prominence, 
—she had never been happy, he knew. Her 
life had been one long, bitter struggle of 
self-seeking. 

Self-seeking! There lay the root of her 
failure, for it is the law that he who gives 
greatly of himself to life in love and kind¬ 
ness and sympathy receives back tenfold 
what he gives; while he who demands all 
as by divine right, is denied in exact pro¬ 
portion to his demands. Not only had 
Gertrude cheated herself of happiness, but 
she had encompassed her own death amid 
terrors and hardships created by her own 
whim! 

That her nature had brought this about 
with mathematical certainty was self evi¬ 
dent. Had she denied herself just once, 
he knew she would have been alive to-day. 
And what would that have meant to him? 

In these hours of re-auditing the muddled 
accounts of his life, he could not refuse 
the thought of June admittance to his mind. 
That fate had thrown her in contact with 
Gertrude seemed deeply significant. Frus¬ 
trated in his own attempt to tell of his mar¬ 
riage, had she learned of it through Ger¬ 
trude? 

He believed that she had. With what 
other argument could the latter have forced 
the Magregors to bring her south to Fort 
McLeod. And this being so, what effect 


would the revelation have upon their fu¬ 
ture? A heavy uncertainty took possession 
of him. Were all his hopes and dreams 
to be denied even now? . . . 

CHAPTER XXVII 

EMPLE and Fleming Magregor, dur¬ 
ing the little silence that followed the 
former’s words, regarded each other with 
deepened mutual understanding. The 
factor lay on a narrow camp cot along one 
wall of his little bedroom at Fort McLeod, 
—a place crowded with ledgers, arms and 
hunting trophies,—while Paul stood before 
him his head gravely bent. Presently Ma¬ 
gregor spoke: . 

“I was afraid, greatly afraid to leave 
Mrs. Temple as we did,” he said in a 
troubled voice, “for I knew how our coun¬ 
try sometimes affects people left alone in 
it for the first time. Oh,” his fists clenched, 
“if it hadn’t been for this cursed leg—'!” 

“Please!” Paul begged him. “You must 
know I understand. Mrs. Temple made it 
quite clear to me before she died that you 
had no choice in the matter, that she made 
you leave her.” 

The other shook his head slowly for a 
moment. 

“If she had only stuck it out where she 
was the men we sent would have found 
her by this time!” he mourned. 

Paul walked to the square, quarter-paned 
window and stared musingly out. It was 
noon and he had been at the fort an hour. 
From where he stood he could see his dogs, 
still harnessed, lying in the snow before 
the door. But his companions were not in 
sight, and the sledge was empty, facts 
which, coupled with sounds of invisible 
activity, told him that the factor’s orders 
were being obeyed; for Magregor when he 
learned of Gertrude’s death—news which 
Paul felt it his duty to leave as he passed 
the fort—had taken subsequent events into 
his own hands with gentle authority. 

“No, don’t go on,” he had said. “Leave 
Mrs. Temple’s body here. We have a lit¬ 
tle cemetery on the hill back of the fort 
and she shall be buried there tomorrow. 
My only son lies there,” he added, simply. 
“A braw lad he was. He’d have been aboot 
your age if he’d lived.” 

Paul was very grateful. The thought of 
going to the Graphic camp with his bur¬ 
den had filled him with repulsion, and yet 
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there had seemed no other way. Now what 
remained to be done would be done with 
fitting dignity and taste. 

He turned back from the window and 
walked again to the foot of the bed. This 
man had done much for him—still more 
for Gertrude. During this hour’s difficult 
conversation he had heard repeated the 
whole story of Gertrude’s intercourse with 
the Magregors, and though glossed in every 
way, he had been able to visualize com¬ 
pletely the extent of its tax upon them. 
Their heroic endurance and loyalty had 
moved him deeply, and now he felt that 
something was due this man. 

“I don’t quite know how to say this,” he 
began, haltingly. Then, after a pause:— 
“I didn’t know Mrs. Temple was in the 
north. ... I didn’t know where she 
was. ... In fact,—for years—Mrs. 
Temple and I have seen very little of each 
other—” 

The factor held up his hand. 

“I quite understand. I felt sure there 
must have been something like that.” 

But Paul was not yet satisfied. Briefly 
and simply he told what facts regarding 
his past life and marriage he thought Ma- 
gregor had a right to know—ordinary facts 
which, after to-day, would be common prop¬ 
erty. 

When he had finished the factor nodded 
once more slowly, and, though he said noth¬ 
ing, gave Paul a look of complete under¬ 
standing. A moment later he remarked in 
a different tone: 

“It was good of ye to start north after 
us as ye did. We heard of it the minute we 
arrived night before last, and I needn’t 
tell ye we’re a’ verra grateful.” 

“I think you stood the trip wonderfully!” 
Paul’s admiration of the man’s wiry en¬ 
durance was unbounded. 

“Aweel, we’re bred to it. All three of 
us came through ii> good shape, but we’ve 
stayed abed and done nothing but eat ever 
since. We’ll be as good as ever in a day or 
two.” 

There came a knock at the door and upon 
the factor’s word old Maria entered to in¬ 
quire hushedly if she might use the big 
silver candlesticks at the head and feet. 
Permission received, she turned to Temple. 

“Others go now,” she said. 

Paul had already heard the voices out¬ 
side the window and the jingle of sleigh- 
bells as the dogs got to their feet. When 


Maria had gone he hooked his furs and 
prepared to leave. 

“The men will come early in the morn¬ 
ing,” he said. “Briscoe will see to that." 

“By eight o’clock or things won’t be 
ready at two,” warned Magregor. 

Paul nodded and held out his hand. The 
other took it in a warm, friendly pressure. 
Thereafter Temple faced the inevitable 
publicity and exposure of the next twenty- 
four hours, strengthened and comparatively 
at peace. 

IT was a solemn scene when, at the ap¬ 
pointed hour next day, the crowd gath¬ 
ered in a semi-circle about the yellow pine 
coffin and the raw yellow gash in the earth. 
About the little grave-yard whose fence 
had long since disappeared, and whose 
crude crosses and headstones were buried 
too, now, the tall trees stood silent, as if 
wise and perhaps lonely in their years, hav¬ 
ing seen so many generations of men come 
and go. Above was an inscrutable, cold 
blue sky, and everywhere the dominant 
color motif was the white of snow. 

There had been much to do. Briscoe and 
half a score of the Graphics had toiled all 
morning in the little cemetery, first hav¬ 
ing to thaw the iron earth with fire before 
they could dig the grave. With them had 
come a carpenter the sound of whose ham¬ 
mer and saw had echoed about the fort 
clearing as he labored in the storehouse. 

The remaining Graphics after a desper¬ 
ate sharing and piecing out of black— 
Goldie Burke had appeared triumphant in 
a heretofore unsuspected creation—had 
walked down to the fort following the 
noon dinner. Events for them had been 
too stunning, too bomb-like, to permit of 
full understanding and appreciation yet; 
that would come later with full and gener¬ 
ous discussion. But several of the com¬ 
pany had known Gertrude Mackay in New 
York, and all of them had heard of her, 
and the ready tears of her profession in¬ 
sured her not going to her grave unwept. 

Paul stood beside Briscoe in the front 
rank. Facing them all, leaning heavily on 
crutches and with the prayer-book in his 
hand was Magregor, risen from his bed for 
this event even though it killed him. 
Rugged-featured, gaunt and gray, he 
seemed to typify the granite cheerlessness 
of his austere Scotch faith. June hovered 
anxiously near him. 
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It was the first time Paul had seen her, 
and he could note on face and figure the 
effects of her protracted hardships. She 
seemed thinner and yet still graceful, like 
a thoroughbred greyhound trained to the 
ounce for coursing. They had met for a 
brief moment in the house and searching 
her eyes, even as he felt the frank and 


friendly pressure of her hand, he had found 
only kindliness and welcome. . . . 

Fleming Magregor cleared his throat 
and straightened, and the last murmurous 
whisperings ceased. Only a bright-eyed 
squirrel chattering his impudent curiosity 
from a safe tree-crotch, broke the profound 
hush. Magregor opened his book and found 
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his place. The solemn words broke upon 
the still, cold air. 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

PAMP GRAPHIC on this particular 
^“'morning wore the general appearance 
usually noted after the passage of a Kan¬ 
sas cyclone. Doors and windows stood 
open to the falling snow, Broadway was 
lined with debris, and at the end of the 
street lay a hodge-podge of merchandise. 
Everywhere people hurried busily back 
and forth, voices were gay and there was 
much laughter. The sound of hammering 
was constant. Camp Graphic was packing 
up. 

“Pm that excited,” confessed Goldie 
Burke into the nearest open window, “Pm 
registering ev’ry emotion in the calendar. 
If Briscoe wants some A-l close-ups of 
anticipation, this is his chance.” 

Mr. Gene Perkins, the melancholy cam¬ 
era man, who in the process of changing 
his clothes added a festive note to the dim 
interior with his red flannel underwear, 
roared and leaped for cover. He was the 
first to admit that the prospect of departure 
made for a certain free-masonry among all 
hands, but there were limits. 

“If you don’t move on there’ll be a close- 
up of something besides anticipation,” he 
bawled, reaching for a pillow. 

She laughed merrily. 

“Discovered! Eminent camera man as 
September mom! Believe me, Gene, you’re 
some rosy sunrise!” 

She hurried away laughing, followed by 
a grunt and the missile. As a matter of 
fact, Miss Burke was taking no chances to¬ 
day. In the course of her long and cold 
exile, there had spread through the camp 
an heretical doubt as to whether, after all, 
she really was or was not a blonde. This 
morning laid that question forever. She 
was a sunburst. 

“Dearie,” she told Miss Tanner as the 
latter packed, “we go day after tomorra, 
and if things don’t move faster, I’ll be 
eighty by then.” 

“Well, what’s a couple of years, more or 
less, between friends, Goldie? This is 
the age of tangoing grandmas, you know.” 

Miss Tanner accepted the fact of the 
break-up serenely now, and was reacting 
somewhat to the all-pervasive air of glad¬ 
ness and holiday. 


“Well, you little tabby!” gasped Miss 
Burke. “I didn’t know you had it in you. 
But say, dearie, let me slip you a secret; do 
you know, Pm goin’ back to my husband!” 

“Your what?” 

The other sat down aghast on the edge 
of her bed. With gossip still at fever heat 
over Temple’s wife this would be too much. 

“You heard me. I feel that excited and 
strung up and trembly! Oh, he’s the grand - 
est man, if he is old!” 

“Who is?” 

“My husband. You know him—that old 
guy with the square specs and the knee 
pants. Sure, you know. Pa Knickerbocker. 
Blooey-blooey, darling! Remember, you 
would have it!” 

She departed, crowing over the other’s 
disgusted chagrin. Five minutes later she 
almost ran into Jack Baillie on Broadway, 
who, bent beneath a load of belongings, 
was headed for the supply depot at the 
end of the street. 

“Hullo, infant! Say, what’s the scheme 
of this riot anyway?” 

He scowled at her familiarity but swung 
down his heavy pack. Then as he wiped 
his brow he explained. The hundred miles 
to civilization were to be covered on foot 
by the entire Graphic party, a comparatively 
simple matter since they would merely fol¬ 
low the frozen Onipee River south to the 
point where it touched the railroad. Bris¬ 
coe counted on doing the distance in less 
than a week. The question of transporting 
baggage had been solved in two ways. 

One of the big river scows had been set 
on runners, and in this would be carried 
such supplies, props, costumes and clothes 
as the company could not spare. At the 
same time all the trunks would be stacked 
in the prop shanty until spring when Flem¬ 
ing Magregor would send them up the 
river to the railroad. By this scheme Bris¬ 
coe was remedying as best he could his one 
error of judgment in permitting his people 
to bring such a quantity of personal lug¬ 
gage. At the time of coming north, with 
open water and downstream navigation, it 
had been an easy matter to freight it all to 
camp. But now there were not dogs enough 
to haul it back. 

Miss Burke listened respectfully and 
asked intelligent questions. Baillie visibly 
expanded. 

“By the way,” inquired the lady mildly 
as he paused, “what do you stick around 
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here workin’ all the time for? You’re 
young. You ought to have some pleasure 
in life. Why don’t you go down to the 
fort and spark that girl?” 

Baillie, taken off his guard, whirled upon 
her. Would they never quit baiting him 
about that business? 

“Her!” he sneered. “I’d as soon think 
of sparking you!” 

Miss Burke simpered and gave him a kit¬ 
tenish push. 

“Oh, Jack, this is so sudden!” she 
said, and ran laughing down the street. 

Baillie cursed after her fervently. Why 
were they always raking up that affair when 
he cared no more than the snap of his 
finger for the girl ? Why, he wouldn’t have 
her as a gift, now! That nonsense was 
ended. 

It had indeed reached a very definite 
ending during the three days since Gertrude 
Temple’s funeral. No one had known of 
it but himself, for there had been no ques¬ 
tions asked when, one afternoon, he opened 
the door of the bunkhouse stove and tossed 
into the flames a crumpled letter that events 
had rendered useless even for revenge. His 
only desire now was to get back to New 
York and be rid of this rotten crowd. 

Swinging his load up again he went on. 
Near the sleigh-boat which some of the 
men were packing, he saw Goldie Burke 
talking to Paul Temple who was grinning 
broadly. All about him through the cur¬ 
tain of falling snow people were shouting 
or laughing with the joy of release, like 
children out of school. 

“Damn it!” he growled. “If there’s 
anything I hate, it’s seeing people happy 
for no reason on earth!” 

r T*H ROUGH all this activity of prepara- 
* tion one dominant figure was missing. 
Tom Briscoe, having seen things well under 
way, had disappeared. Not one in twenty 
of his people would have guessed him to be 
in the living room at Fort McLeod in sol¬ 
emn conclave with Fleming Magregor and 
June. Yet there he was, and for an hour 
they had been discussing the renewal of his 
offer to take June south with him and make 
her a personage. 

This offer was not unknown to the factor, 
for the girl had told him of it during one 
of the long talks they had had since their 
return to Fort McLeod. He was m a way 
prepared to meet the crisis, but now the 


three had reached a deadlock in the discus¬ 
sion. 

“Of course I should like to go and it 
would be a wonderful opportunity,” June 
was saying quietly to Briscoe, “but under 
existing conditions it’s impossible. I will 
not leave my‘ father.” She glanced af¬ 
fectionately at the older man who sat fully 
dressed in a great chair near the fire, his 
leg pillowed straight before him. “We have 
always lived together, and now when he is 
almost helpless, it’s out of the question to 
ask me to go.” 

The factor smiled and shook his head. 

“Ah, ye’re a gude lass,” he said, tenderly, 
“but I can’t agree. It would be wrong of 
ye to stay, and worse of me to let ye. The 
world’s aye different with us than it was 
four months ago. Then ye knew nothin’ 
but the spring fishin*, and the fall huntin’, 
the brigades, and the traps. But that’s 
gone now and ye could never find happiness 
in it again. The world’s come to ye, and 
ye must go to the world.” 

She made as if to speak, but he held 
up his hand. Briscoe, wise in silence, was 
studying the girl with the keen eyes of ap¬ 
praisal. He saw in her face what Paul 
had already seen there, the woman look, in 
contrast to the untroubled girlishness of 
their first meetings. “She’s lived,” thought 
the director. 

“What would your life be if ye stayed, 
my dear?” insisted the factor. “Isolation, 
loneliness—you’d feel that now—and noth¬ 
ing to look forward to except marriage, 
perhaps, with some decent white trader.” 
Briscoe saw June’s hands close suddenly. 
“You’re educated—which has nothing to 
do with colleges; and you’re a lady—which 
has nothing to do with society. Your op¬ 
portunity has come, and I want you to take 
it. We will both be happier if you do.” 

It was a long speech for Magregor, a 
fact which showed him to be deeply moved. 
For several minutes after he ceased speak¬ 
ing there was silence in the room except for 
the crackling of the birch logs and the 
comfortable tick of the old clock on the 
mantelpiece. Then June replied. 

“I can’t do it, father,” she said, with low 
finality. “I could never forgive myself 
if I left you to spend the rest of your days 
here alone. And furthermore, I don’t 
want to do it. It would spoil any happi¬ 
ness I might find away from you. That’s 
my decision and you can’t change me.” 
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A slow smile broke over the factor’s 
face as he pressed the tobacco he had been 
shaving from a plug into the bowl of his 
pipe. Briscoe, uneasy now, squirmed in 
his chair, restraining with an effort, an 
almost uncontrollable impulse to leap to his 
feet and ramp up and down the room, erupt¬ 
ing arguments that would crush all opposi¬ 
tion. But reason told him that such a 
course would only insure failure. He had 
made his plea and painted his allurements 
earlier. Fate must take its course. 

Magregor lit his pipe, a deliberate and 
artistic proceeding with him. 

“Since ye’ve said that, now I’ll tell ye 
something,” he smiled, his head surrounded 
by a nimbus of smoke. “I’ve never yet ex¬ 
plained why the Commissioner sent for me 
to come to Moose Factory, have I?” 

“No.” She shook her head. In the con¬ 
fusion of events following that trip she 
had entirely forgotten its purpose. 

“Well, he told me that after this winter 
the Company intended to discontinue Fort 
McLeod. Every winter the fur line moves 
farther north, and we’ve been out of it now 
for two years. I’ve seen this decision com¬ 
ing, and I suspected he would tell me what 
he did.” 

He puffed again in silence for a moment. 

“Mr. Durfree was verra gude to me,” 
he went on, “I might say flatterin’. He of¬ 
fered me the post at Independence.” He 
paused to let the honor sink in. “But I 
refused it.” 

“Refused it!” 

“Yes. I’m gettin* old, lassie. I’ve 
served the Company thirty-five years, and 
I’m tired. I’ve saved my pay, and Durfree 
has invested most of it for me every year, 
so I’ve enough to keep me the rest of my 
life.” 

The girl was silent a long while, star¬ 
ing at the floor. 

“And you, what will you do—stay here?” 

“Till spring, yes. The Indians will take 
care of me, and by that time this old leg 
will be gude as ever. That damage on the 
trip down wasn’t really serious and will 
only set me back a bit. Once I’ve cleared 
up. matters here and closed the post, I’ll 
come south in the barge with Mr. Briscoe’s 
baggage and join ye wherever ye are. Now 
lassie, will ye go?” 

Without replying the girl sprang to her 
feet and ran to him, burying her face in his 
shoulder. His arm went round her and his 


hand patted her gently. The next minute 
she had lifted her head and turned tear- 
bedewed eyes upon the director. 

“I’ll go,” she said. 

Briscoe cannoned out of his chair and 
strode to the centre-table tugging at a long 
folded paper in his inside pocket* 

“Fine! Great!” he shouted, expressing 
thus the immensity of his relief. “Here’s 
your contract, Miss Magregor. Sign along 
the dotted line, and be ready to go day 
after tomorrow!” 

When the formalities had been concluded, 
Briscoe prepared to go. At the door he 
turned to his prospective star. 

“Temple asked me to say that he’d drop 
down this afternoon to see you,” he admit¬ 
ted, unwillingly, and studied her face. 
What he saw there during the fraction of 
an instant sent him away cursing “this 
love business” as he had never cursed it 
before. 

A T half past two Temple gave over 
^•packing and, strapping on his snow- 
shoes, started down the well remembered 
river trail. It was his first visit to the 
fort since Gertrude’s funeral. 

Now too, as then, his happiness hung 
upon this journey, but to-day he w T ent with¬ 
out the youthful fears and palpitations of 
the earlier occasion. Life since then had 
cost him so much in feeling that he held 
himself under strong leash. 

In response to his knock at the fort, June 
herself opened the door and seeing him, 
held out both hands in genuine glad wel¬ 
come. Her soft, dark eyes were bright and 
a faint color glowed in her cheeks. Paul 
noticed that she wore a blue 'woolen dress, 
and that her hair was piled on top of her 
head, leaving little curly tendrils in front 
of her ears and at the back of her neck. 

She led the way to the living room main¬ 
taining as she went a gay and ceaseless 
chatter. It reminded him of the child-like 
garrulity of earlier days, and he smiled 
with sw'ift tenderness. But when she had 
seated herself the smile left him. 

“June,” he said, coming straight to the 
point as he stood looking down at her, “the 
time has come for you and me to understand 
each other.” She met his gaze fairly. 
“The last time I came to see you here. I 
came to tell you what you know now—that 
I was married. Before I could do it, Jim 
Albert arrived with the news of your 
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father’s injury, and I never got another 
chance.” 

“You came to tell me that day!” she said, 
thoughtfully. “I’ve often wondered if that 
was why you came.” 

“You have!” His voice was grateful. “I 
might have known it. It was like you to 
grant me that doubt.” 

“But why did you wait until then to tell 
me?” 

She spoke quietly, but her eyes met his 
with clear and serious questioning. 

“That is what I have come to tell you 
to-day.” He took a turn up and down the 
room, his troubled, sensitive face bent. 
“When we first met,” he went on, “I didn’t 
tell you because that was something I told 
nobody. It was purely a matter of busi¬ 
ness with me, and with Mrs. Temple also 
—a common enough thing in our profes¬ 
sion. Then, when I knew that I loved you, 
there was Baillie, and I didn’t dare tell 
you.” 

“Didn’t dare tell me!” 

He sat down in a nearby chair and 
leaned towards her earnestly. 

“No. Because I was so afraid of him. 
June, at that time when we had first come 
north, you weren’t the woman you are now. 
You were just a girl who had dreamed of 
people like us and of the life we repre¬ 
sented.” 

She lowered her eyes and a slow flush 
covered her face. She was beginning to 
understand now. How plain her girlish 
infatuation for Baillie must have been! 

“I kept silent then,” he went on, “be¬ 
cause I knew I had to fight him for you.” 

She made no reply. A gust of wind 
roared through the forest and thundered in 
the chimney. 

“If I had told you I was married,” he 
said presently, “like any other honorable 
woman you would have immediately put 
me out of your thoughts. And lyhat op¬ 
position would Baillie have had then? Oh, 
don’t you see! I had to fight him with 
something ... I knew he would de¬ 
feat himself if he only had time enough, 
but I had to do something to hold him 
off until he did. That is the reason I told 
you I loved you then, though God knows 
it was the truth!” 

Moment by moment she saw more 
clearly; her perplexities unravelled like a 
knotted string when the key strand is 
pulled. 


“And everything happened just as you 
knew it would,” she said slowly, “and oh, 
when I realized how—base—he was—! 
. . . For awhile I didn’t want to live. 

Not because of him, but because it seemed 
as if nothing was good—or true.” 

“I know,” he replied gently, “and that’s 
why I stayed away so long then. Because 
I knew what you were going through, and 
I was afraid of myself—afraid I wouldn’t 
have the strength to keep control and do 
the thing I must if I came.” 

She saw it all now, how, in every step of 
their relationship he had sought, despite the 
cost, to do the honorable thing; not with¬ 
out struggle, for he was human, but with 
eventual triumph. And tears filled her 
eyes. She rose suddenly and turned away 
from him so that he could not see. 

He, too, got to his feet. 

“And that’s all,” he said, wearily. “Can 
you forgive me? Have you any faith in me 
left?” 

She turned back to him swiftly, careless 
now of her wet eyes. 

“Any faith left!” she cried, her voice 
thrilling as he had never heard it. “Oh, 
Paul! Except for one awful day—the day 
I first learned—I’ve never doubted for a 
moment. How could I doubt when through 
everything you have been the one person 
that stood to me for honor, and the good¬ 
ness and truth of life. I felt, I knew that 
in this you couldn’t have done wrong, that 
behind it all was some good reason. And 
now you’ve proved it true, just as I knew 
you would!” 

She stood transfigured by the glory of 
her faith, and he looking deep into her 
eyes, down to her very soul, knew then that 
all he had hoped and dreamed of her love 
had come to pass. A little sound broke 
from him, a sound of awed wonder, and 
he caught his breath. Then he stepped to¬ 
wards her with outstretched arms. 

“June! Oh, my beloved!” he whispered, 
and she with eyes like stars, came to him 
gladly, radiant in the proud humility of 
surrender. 

Their lips met, and in that exquisite mo¬ 
ment were swept aside all the doubts and 
fears of their long desire. The futile past 
became only as an evil dream, and they 
faced forward together, eager for the new 
life that opened before them so glorious and 
full of promise. 

THE END. 
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Which Will it Be? 

M RS. PRIM at the problem photoplay: 

“There is one code of morals for men and 
another for women now; but I feel that they 
will have the same standard before long.” 

Miss Flapper, with interest: “Oh, Mrs. Prim! 
which one do you think they’ll settle on?” 
Downing Gould, East Falls Church, Va. 

# 

Not a Beach Scene 

I T was a wonderful water scene and beautiful 
girls were shown diving from the high rocky 
cliffs into the swirling breakers. 

“I wonder where that was taken,” said the 
girl to the young man whose arm was draped 
around the back of her chair; “it must be 
California.” 

“Oh, no,” positively declared the y. m., “that 
isn’t California; the beach out there isn’t as 
high as that.” 

C. B . Smith, Chicago . 

No Chance for Happinc## 

F LORA: “Did you know that Ethel and Jack 
had broken their engagement?” 

Dora: “Why, I thought they were perfectly 
devoted.” 

Flora: “So they were, but Jack is nearsighted 
and can’t see the pictures from the back of the 
house where she has to sit because she is far¬ 
sighted. They realized that they could never 
be happy separated most of the time.” 

A. M. Bunting, Wilmington, N. C. 

"E" X 44 IT ”=What? 

"OUSTER,” an important member of the 
Dfamily, was just cutting his arithmetical 
teeth at school. He had been to the movies 
but a very few times. 

One evening he evinced much interest in 
the red-lighted sign over the door near his 
seat. At last he twisted over to his father. 

“Papa, how can they multiply *E' times 
Tt?’ ” 

Jesse H. Lide, Jr., Corinth, Miss . 


A Timely Objection 

F IVE-YEAR-OLD Helen and her mother 
were deeply interested in the acting of the 
child star. 

“Wouldn’t you like to be an actress like that 
little girl?” asked the mother. 

Before little Helen could reply, came the 
sub-title “Twenty Years Later.” 

Helen hesitated a moment “No, mama,” 
came the carefully considered reply; “I’d cret 
old too quick.” 

F. Confal, New York City. 

It Was a Long Roll 

T HEY came into the theater after the names 
of the cast had been flashed and there was 
some discussion as to who was playing the lead. 

Then came a fight between the blonde hero 
and the moustached heavy and the latter was 
tumbled over a steep embankment 
“Well,” sapiently remarked her escort, “it 
looks as though the blonde fellow is the hero, 
"but the one with the moustache is taking the 
leading roll.” 

Chad Goldsberry, Grace, Idaho . 

Father Went the Other Way 

T HE poor little ingenue was weeping over 
her father’s body and the screen flashed the 
following sub-title: “Father has gone to meet 
mother in the Great Beyond.” 

Whereupon the village wit, inspired by 
father’s mode of living, remarked audibly: 
“She doesn’t care what she says about her 
mother, does she?” 

Dorothy Smith, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Shades of Stevenson! 

S OPH: “Did you see that play, T)r. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde?"’ 

Fresh: “Yes. Gee, wouldn’t it make a 
great book?” 

L. K. Paquin, Michigamme, Mich. 
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Hints on PhoidpwWriting 

By Captain LeslieTPeacocKe . 


Photoplay Magazine’s authority In this depart¬ 
ment is one of the most successful scenario 
editors and writers In the world. In addition to 
a large number of smaller film stories, many of 
the most Interesting features are his creations. 




X1U 


T HE plot is the thing. The original 
plot . Have you got one? If you 
have, guard it as carefully as the gupil 
of your eye. Be careful to whom you 
submit it. Do not whisper it, even to your 
best friend. An original plot for a photo¬ 
play means big money these days; and, like 
a. rare postage stamp, gains in value every 
day—provided, of course, that some one else 
does not hit upon the same idea and market 
it before you do. There is, unfortunately, 
always that danger to be reckoned with. 

I do not believe there is much danger in 
having an original plot pirated by the mem¬ 
bers of any reputable scenario department, 
because if a staff-writer should be once 
caught and denounced as a literary pirate, 
he would be blacklisted from New York to 
the Pacific Coast. And, nowadays, “read¬ 
ers” are being employed by the foremost 
film producing companies, and the staff- 
writers do not have the handling of scripts 
submitted by free-lance writers until they 
have passed through the readers’ hands, so 
the purloining of a submitted plot would 
•surely be detected, if any staff-writer felt 
inclined to be dishonest; which I very much 
doubt, because (with one exception) I have 
always found them to be as honorable a set 
of ladies and gentlemen as one might meet 
in a year’s march. 

But if you submit an original plot to some 
of the fake concerns which claim to be able 
to find a market for photoplays —look out! 
You may as well take off your hat to your 
original plot, and say, “Good-bye”—or, per¬ 
haps, “Au revoir” would be the more sensi¬ 
ble parting, because you will probably meet 
it on the screen, but not with your own name 


attached to it as the author of the play. 

Now, as regards the current or future 
market for photoplays, in which all writers 
are interested, it is becoming more difficult 
to give bona fide advice to free-lance writ¬ 
ers, because the producing companies are so 
continually changing the subjects and the 
lengths of their productions. 

Some of the old reliable companies are 
abandoning the one and two reel pictures 
altogether, and are going in solely for five 
reel Features, while others, having found 
the so-called “Features” a losing game, are 
reverting back to the short subjects. They 
are like the Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe. They don’t know what to do, and 
for advice they are relying largely on a 
fickle public; so it is on that same fickle 
jade die writers have to depend, and, believe 
me, she keeps us all guessing! 

A number of writers are submitting and 
marketing their synopses only, leaving it to 
scenario departments to work their plots 
into proper scenario form. Perhaps they 
are wise in doing this; some scenario editors 
prefer it. But the reason they prefer it is 
because so few free-lance writers give 
thought and care to the working out of a 
script, nor do they give the little touches 
of originality to scenes that go so far to 
make a pleasurable photoplay. 

Merely doping out vour story, scene by 
scene, and only bearing in mind its logical 
continuity, does not constitute a worth-while 
photoplay. We see many such produced on 
the screen, and they, somehow, fall flat. 
There is something missing. They are eggs 
without salt. They are homes without chil¬ 
dren. They may be good stories; they may 
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please us, and all that—but they lack some¬ 
thing badly, and that something is the Mas¬ 
ter Touch. 

Now, you can give your story that Touch 
if you will only give the thought and care 
that is necessary when evolving your sce¬ 
nario. Remember that there may be as 
much expression depicted by a 1 ‘close-up* * 
of a hand or a foot, deftly 
inserted in a dramatic 
scene, as there may be in 
a semi-distant view of a 
whole human body. And, 
above all, create suspense . 

In the January issue of 
the Photoplay Maga¬ 
zine I endeavored to give 
a practical exposition of 
what I mean by the “Cre¬ 
ating of Suspense,** so I 
will not bore you with a 
repetition. You do not 
always require a strong dramatic situation 
or climax to create suspense, as I tried to 
demonstrate in that article; but you should 
keep it up right throughout your whole 
scenario, if you can. It*s the little deft 
touches that count. Put salt upon your 
egg—bring in the little touches of Nature 
that strike the human chord in every coun¬ 
try in the universe. 

A “Close-Up** of an infant’s tiny foot, 
with the weeny toes wiggling, will entice a 
lump to every woman’s throat—if her heart 
is not a stone. A man may smile at the 
flashed scene, but if he’s a father, and away 
from home, it won’t seem altogether a ridic¬ 
ulous thing to him. It has struck a chord 
within. It’s that touch of Nature which 
makes the whole world kin! 

If you decide to sell the plot, or synopsis, 
of your story, without going to the trouble 
of working out the full scenario, you must 
bear in mind that you must not expect to 
receive one-fourth the price that you other¬ 
wise might demand. Thirty-five dollars is 
the most you may expect for a bare synopsis, 
for a one reel production, whereas one hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars is by no means an 
unusual price for a well worked out original 
scenario. Think it over. 

I cannot too strongly advise magazine 
story writers to reserve the film rights to any 
stories that contain plots original and strong 
enough to be made into film productions. 
Sell the serial rights only to the magazines. 
Very often the film rights will net you thrice 


the amount you may receive for the serial 
rights, and surely the author is the one who 
should be entitled to all that may accrue 
from the efforts of his or her brain. 

I, myself, adapted a magazine story for 
a five reel feature not long ago, for which 
the film producing company paid one hun¬ 
dred dollars to the publishers of the maga¬ 
zine. I know the author 
of the story, and he told 
me that he sold all rights 
to the publishers for 
thirty-five dollars, and he 
felt, naturally, aggrieved. 
However, he will be wiser 
in the future. 

On the other hand, if 
you can write fiction, 
which every photoplay 
writer should endeavor to 
do, you should reserve all 
fiction rights to the plot 
embodied in your scenario. You are entitled 
to reap all the benefits, and no fair-minded 
scenario editor will refuse you if yon de¬ 
mand the reservation when submitting your 
script. 

On every hand we hear the wail from the 
producers, “What are we going to do when 
all the stage plays and books have been 
filmed? From where are we going to get 
our stories?** Simpletons. They are like 
men who have just partaken of a full 
Christmas dinner and who suddenly find 
another substantial meal placed before 
them. They can’t see the excellence of the 
food, because they cannot relish a sirloin 
steak after a fill-up of turkey. But the 
steaks are the mainstay of these same men. 
They must fall back on the steaks—and 
that is on you free-lance writers and your 
original photoplays especially written for 
the screen. It is from the real, live, original 
photoplays that they have made their 
money, and not from adaptations from 
stage plays and books. That is why I sin¬ 
cerely urge scenario writers not to feel dis¬ 
couraged if their efforts have not borne 
fruit the past year or so; there is a big 
change coming in the policy of all the film 
producing companies, and more attention is 
going to be paid to the merits of the stories 
themselves, and not to the source from 
whence they came. 

The average magazine story contains as 
much “plot” as the average long book or 
stage play, and the average scenario which 



If you submit an original plot to 
some of the fake concerns which 
claim to find markets for photoplays, 
LOOK OUT! You may as well 
take off your hat to your original 
plot and say “Good-bye,” or per¬ 
haps “Au Revoir” .... because you 
will probably meet it on the screen. 
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is evolved by the writers who have made it 
their business to study the screen and its 
possibilities, contains more originality than 
either of them, nine cases out of ten. Here 
is one case which will go to prove what I 
claim, and which may be of interest to 
mention. 

A short time ago the general manager of 
the Equitable Motion Picture Corporation 
handed me a number of synopses of the 
plots of stage plays and books for which the 
company had contracted to purchase and 
which they intend to have adapted in sce¬ 
nario form, and he asked me to select one 
of them to start to work on, for a five reel 
production. Well, I read them all consci¬ 
entiously, and did not find a really original 
plot in any of them, except one—and that 
one I had left until the last, because it had 
no title attached to it, nor was the author’s 
name mentioned, and it was crudely and, 
evidently, very hurriedly written. 

The synopsis was short, but I had not 
read beyond a few lines when I realized 
that I had struck a “picture story,” and a 
great plot, with a wonderfully original and 
vital “punch”—I threw the other junk 
aside, and joyfully announced that I had 
really found a story at last that any scenario 
writer would gladly bend his best energies 
to, with the knowledge that it would be a 
sure-fire hit. What was my surprise when 
I was informed that the synopsis had been 
written the night before 
by Mr. Milton C. Work, 
the vice president and di¬ 
rector general of the com¬ 
pany, who had had the 
plot in his head for some 
time and, fearing to di¬ 
vulge his name lest the 
theme might be considered 
not strong enough, had 
written it hurriedly in a 
couple of hours, and had 
slipped it in among the 
bundle of synopses of the 
stage plays and books which were to be 
handed to me, to make my selection. Mr. 
Work could hardly believe that he had 
really written a wonderful film story, and 
I was equally surprised when he informed 
me that it was his first effort in that line. 

Well, the result could not be otherwise. 
Here was a gentleman who is continually 
and closely watching pictures on the screen, 
and here was a child of his brain that had 


been long fomenting—waiting to be dis¬ 
played to the light of day. He had evolved 
a story especially intended for film produc¬ 
tion, and not one for fiction publication 
or stage exploitation, and it, naturally, 
carried far more value in the field for which 
it was intended. 

And so it must be with you, brother and 
sister scenario writers, who have original 
plots that will lend theipselves to photoplay 
production. They are bound to find their 
proper niche in the proper time. They may 
have been rejected many times, but you may 
eventually be glad of that, because every day 
they are becoming more valuable, as original 
plots are growing scarcer and scarcer, and 
those that were scornfully rejected a year 
ago will probably be eagerly scrambled for 
in a few months by the hungry producers. 

I am endeavoring, as far as in my power 
and as conscientiously as I can, to make 
these “Hints” useful alike to the seasoned 
scenario writers and to the novices who are 
entering into the photoplay field, or con¬ 
templating doing so. To the staff-writers 
in salaried positions these articles can, nat¬ 
urally, be of little value, but to those who 
are living at considerable distances from the 
centers of film operations any reliable in¬ 
formation that may assist towards market¬ 
ing their efforts must be (I am hoping) of 
interest. These articles are written, nat¬ 
urally, some weeks before going to press, 
and the photoplay market 
is changing so rapidly 
these days that announce¬ 
ments I may make at this 
present moment regarding 
the requirements of vari¬ 
ous scenario departments 
may be contra to their pol¬ 
icy by the time the Photo¬ 
play Magazine appears 
on the news-stands. That 
is why I am chary of giv¬ 
ing information on this 
point, and if I am some¬ 
times in error in matters of this kind I must 
ask our readers not to blame me—I am only 
trying to give useful information as I know 
it to be at the moment of writing the article. 
It is impossible to portend what a month, 
or even a week, may bring forth in the way 
of changes in the photoplay market. 

Major Jasper Brady, scenario editor of 
the Vitagraph Company (who is the brother 
of Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, the famous 



They may have been rejected many 
times, but you may eventually be 
glad of that, because every day 
they are becoming more valuable, 
as original plots are growing scarcer 
and scarcer and those scornfully 
rejected a year ago will probably be 
eagerly scrambled for ina fewmonths. 
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author), recently announced that the Vita- 
graph Company is now paying better prices 
for well worked out scenarios^ and compre¬ 
hensive synopses. He favors the free-lance 
writers, and last month the Vitagraph Com¬ 
pany paid out over $2,000 for scripts from 
parties who are free-lancing. Major J. 
Brady has a keen eye for an original plot 
and delights in a story full of stirring 
action, with an element of suspense 
throughout 

Mr. George Dubois Proctor, editor of 
the Gaumont Company, also announced 
recently that this company is now paying 
better prices than ever before, and that he 
is anxious to secure good, carefully worked 
out five reel photoplays that can safely be 
produced in Florida, where their main com¬ 
panies are at present working. 

Mr. C. B. (Pop) Headley is now sce¬ 


nario editor of the American Film Com¬ 
pany, situated at Santa Barbara, Califor¬ 
nia, and good “Western” dramas in either 
scenario or synopsis form will receive care¬ 
ful consideration at his hands. They must 
be unusually strong, however, because oar 
old friend “Pop” is a mighty good and 
critical judge of a photoplay. 

The Universal Company (eastern branch, 
1600 Broadway, New York City) is hungry 
for strong one and two reel dramas and 
comedies—no slap-sticks—and Mr. Shep¬ 
hard, the scenario editor, gives prompt de¬ 
cisions on scripts submitted. He is partic¬ 
ularly anxious to secure some good, strong 
two reel subjects suitable for King Baggot, 
so writers should miss no opportunity of 
watching Mr. Baggot's work on the screen 
so as to get a line on the subjects most likely 
to appeal for his productions. 


Editor's Note: —With this issue. Captain Peacocke concludes a year of 
remarkable articles on photoplaywriting. He has given, in these columns, the 
most complete and practical primer of film drama ever set forth in any publi¬ 
cation or between covers. 

Now comes actual demonstration. Watch these pages, not only next month, 
but every month, for novel material of extraordinary interest and practical 
value to every writer, illustrious or unknown, who ever penned a tale of human 
life'and its interests. The big dramas of today are being light-written on the 
screen, and the screen will be the endless magic page of the future novel. 
Photoplay Magazine will open the gates to creative talent . 


A Model Scenario 

(From which a photoplay success has already been made) 
WILL BE REPRODUCED ENTIRE In the next (June) 

Issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 

It will present an actual example of constructive 
craftsmanship and the technique of scene-building. It 
has been carefully chosen from thousands of scripts 
by the editor-in-chief of a great producing company— 
a company which has never before shared the secrets 
of its work-rooms in this manner. Here you will see, 
in blue-print terms of working reality, a concrete 
expression of this department’s suggestions. 

For the man or woman who hopes to become a 
a real photodramatist, June PHOTOPLAY MAGA¬ 
ZINE will be a priceless document 
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This might he called a Diplomatic 
Honeymoon, for Elliott Dexter and 
his bride , Marie Doro, were )iot 
only in Palm Beach for wheel- 
chairing, but upon serious business 
for The Famous Players. They were 
enacting principal roles in the 
Zukor screening of " Diplomacy . ” 
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A ROMANTIC drama with Anita Stewart, 
a comedy with Lillian Walker and a 
drama with Edith Storey. This is the tenta¬ 
tive schedule for 
E. H. Sothern, 
one of the 
scree 11’s most 
notable 1916 ac¬ 
quisitions from 
the legitim ate 
stage. Mr. Soth¬ 
ern signed a con¬ 
tract for three 
photoplays with 
Vitagraph, soon 
after his an¬ 
nounced retire¬ 
ment from the 
stage. According 
to early an¬ 
nouncement he 
was to appear in 
film versions of 
“If I W e r c 
K i n g,” “T h e 
Proud P r i n c e," 
and “Captain 
Letterblair,” but 
a more recent 
statement by the 
company had it 
that the scenarios had not 
been selected. Vitagraph 
states that Sothern is to 
receive $150,000 for his 
screen appearances. May 1 
has been fixed as the 
starting date. 


Here is a new 
team of Vitagraph 
leads —Lucille 
Stewart and 
Richard Turner, 
who now head the 
company directed 
by Ralph Jnce. 


O THER important defections from the 
spoken drama during tin* month were 

those of Otis Skinner and William Gillette, 
who for years have been pillars of the 
dramatic stage. Thus is the last trench of 
prejudice captured by the new histrionic art. 
Skinner is to reenact the role of Hajj in a 
picturization of “Kismet,’’ his most noted play 
of recent years, for the California Motion 
Picture company. It will be a ten-reel pro¬ 
duction and the scenario will be worked out 
by Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, scenario 
expert for Photoplay Magazine, who has 
already begun his duties at the California 
studio, San Rafael, Cal. Mr. Gillette will per¬ 
petuate '‘Secret Service” and ‘‘Sherlock 
Holmes” at Essanay’s Chicago studio. 


T HERE are some things even worse than 
being slammed in the face with a pumpkin 
pie. one of which is getting hit in the back 
with a man size pumpkin which 
has not reached the required 
ripeness for conversion into pic. 
Joe Jackson, the tramp come¬ 
dian, now Keystoning, was the 
victim of such a disaster during 
the frolicsome filming of “Gypsy 
Joe,” and as a consequence, joe 
was laid up in bed and “Gypsy 
Joe’s” release will be considerably 
later than originally planned. 


W HICH recalls the fact that 
William Collier has concluded 
his engagement with the frolicsome 
Sennett-ors without sustaining am 
injuries of a permanent na- 
ture, either to face, figure or 
Campiifii disposition. Why, the Key- 
New \ork . s t one publicists even sent 
broadcast the word that 
Willie was tickled to 
death with a bath¬ 
tub dive and just 
begged for a cus¬ 
tard pie stunt. At 
any rate, he dis¬ 
tributed pres 
ents to the 
members of the 
company, and 
even the direc¬ 
tor, upon leav¬ 
ing Keystone to 
rejoin Kav-Bee. 

UCILLE STEW- 

ARl has succeeded 
her sister, Anita Stewart, as 
leading lady of Ralph Ince’s Vitagraph com¬ 
pany, the latter young woman to be seen here¬ 
after in plays directed by S. Rankin Drew. Miss 
Lucille Stewart has appeared in many Vitagraph 
photoplays, but never as a featured player. She 
should be thoroughly at home in Mr. Ince’s 
company, inasmuch as in private life she is 
Mrs. Ralph Ince. 

C HARLES MANLEY, who was known 
wherever moving pictures are showrn as the 
oldest active player in the world, died recently 
in Los Angeles, a short time after celebrating 
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his eighty-sixth birthday. “Daddy’’ Manley, 
as he was familiarly known, was a circus rider 
in the early fifties and later he became an 
actor, playing in the support of Booth, Barrett 
and other notables of previous generations. 
Five years ago he joined Universal and played 
continuously with that company. 

F RANKLIN RITCHIE has been doing 
some quick changes on the Coast. He left 
Biograph for Ince. Then he forsook the 
ranks of the bachelors, and now he is with 
American at Santa Barbara, playing opposite 
Winnifred Greenwood. 

I T is beginning to look 
like a bumper crop of 
aerials. A company is en¬ 
gaged at Ithaca, N. Y., 
the home of Cornell kul- 
tur, filming “The Mys¬ 
tery of Mona,” with 
Howard Estabrook and 
Jean Sothern leading in 
the mysterious activities. 

H A VIN G concl uded 
“Diplomacy” for 
Famous Players, Marie 
Doro has made good her 
promise to return to Cali¬ 
fornia. She will make her 
debut with Lasky in 
“The Heart of Nora 
Flinn,” written for her 
by Hector Turnbull and 
J e a n i e MacPherson. 

Director General Cecil 
P>. DeMille is personally 
directing the picture. 

G ertrude Mc- 
C O Y, who was 
with Edison for a long 
time, has joined Gau- 
mont’s J a c k s o nville, 

Fla., colony. She is to 
be starred by that com¬ 
pany in five reel photo¬ 
plays. 



■I 




■ 


B UT in Hollywood, they 
are already getting ready 
to welcome Geraldine Farrar 
back to the movie colony and 
the sunlight stage. Lasky photodramatists 
are looking up new celluloid vehicles for the 
noted diva and “Pete Props” has been or¬ 
dered to move the baby grand back to the 
vine covered dressing room. Miss Farrar is 
expected in June. 

A PRIL 25 should be a memorable date in 
the court and screen annals of Los An¬ 
geles. On that date, in separate divisions of 
the superior court will be heard the Foy-Key- 
stone and Balboa-Walthall legal controversies. 
Foy’s is the famous custard pie litigation for 
alleged unpaid salary and Balboa is suing 
Henry Walthall for $ 20,000 for alleged breach 
of contract. 


A neiv and dazzling light at 
the studio of Metro- Dorothy 
Green, who is to be starred 
all by herself. 


L OUISE LOVELY is the pulchritudinous 
alliteration recently adopted by the young 
Universal personage who was successively 
known as Louise Carbasse^nd Louise Welch. 
Carbasse, we are informed, was too difficult 
of correct pronunciation and Welch probably 
was lacking in saccharinity. 

Z OO NEWS: Fannie Ward has a pet 
squirrel which answers to the name of 
Frisbee, and we are informed that the animal 
recently bit Miss Ward’s finger, inflicting a 
painful wound. Or, so 
says the Lasky press 
agent, who through 
some miracle escaped 
the squirrel’s notice. 

W HEN the British 
army charged the 
Arabs in the Pathe ver¬ 
sion of Kipling’s “The 
Light That Failed,” An¬ 
tonio Carlo, one of the 
army, was struck in the 
eye by the wad of a 
blank cartridge. He has 
brought suit against 
Pathe for $3,200, the 
first suit under the Con¬ 
necticut compensation 
law ever filed by an 
actor. 

INTERESTING story, 
I that about Dorothy 
Bernard in Los Angeles 
II sending a message by 

carrier pigeon to Wil¬ 
li iam Fox in New York. 

A perfectly credible 
tale, too. except for the 
fact that no carrier 
^■1 pigeon has ever flown 

half tliat far. For the 
benefit of the author, it 
might be stated that 
carrier pigeons do not 
make intermediate stops 
en route; this bird is alleged to 
have rested a few days in Mil¬ 
waukee before proceeding on the 
last lap of the journey. 

B ERTHA KALICH, notable exponent of 
emotional histrionicism, is to emote for the 
screen in Fox productions. Miss Kalich hails 
from Lemberg, the most captured city on the 
eastern front. She starred on the stage in 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” and “Marta of the 
Lowlands.” 


pRANCELIA 


BILLINGTON and Irene 
Hunt, long time stars of Reliance and 
Majestic before they were merged into Fine 
Arts, have become Universa-lights. The fair 
Francelia, we are told, is to be starred in a 
“semi-detective serial.” Criminologists and 
censors will be interested in the announcement 
that “throughout the series, the robberies that 
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are committed are only those wherein society the pen and the vivid cartoons they evolve, 
will be benefited/’ In other words, the crim¬ 
inal will be a cross between a denatured Jesse 1 I 'HOUGH no formal announcement ha* 
James and a reincarnated Robin Hood. 1 been made at this writing, it is understood 

that Gilbert M. Anderson plans to hold a forty- 
f' 1 ARMEN PHILLIPS, who has been in- reel “Broncho Billy*' revival, production to be 

made in Florida. Mr. Anderson, 


C ARMEN PHILLIPS, who has be 
dulging in Spanish types, light and 
heavy, for several years at Universal 
City, has been recruited by V ita 
graph, Western, for the lead in 
a new serial, “The Hearts of 
Three.” The other two 
hearts are owned by Wil¬ 
liam Duncan and George 
Holt. A novel feature of 
the production is the 
fact that Miss Phil¬ 
lips will be the only- 
woman on the screen in 
the first nine episodes. 


who recently disposed of his 
interest in Essanay, of which 
he was one of the foun¬ 
der , is said to have re¬ 
wived $80,000 for his 
stock. 

1 \ 4 A BEL V A N- 
lyiBUREN is back 
with Lasky and her re¬ 
appearance on the screen 
for that company will be 
in the next Blanche Sweet 
photoplay, an adaptation 
from “The Sow*ers,” Henry- 
Seat* >n Merriman’s novel. Miss 
Van Ihiren played an important 
role in “Ramona,” recently pro- 
runng oy me i\ew iorK supreme . duced in Los Angeles. She was 

court. It is all over Miss Dressler’s Bm^t^Twho l ^ e . “Ramona” in the prologue, 

emoluments from “Tillie’s Pune- starred in many Majestic- while Miss Adda Gleason, a for- 
tured Romance,*’ which, according Reliance photoplays. m er Lubinite, played the title role 
to her contract were to be fifty per cent of the in the story proper. 


K eystone must come 

through with an account 
ing to Marie Dressier, the heavy 
weight comedienne, according tu a 
ruling by the New York supreme 



tured Romance,*’ which, according Reliance 
to her contract were to be fifty per cent of the 
profits. And to think that Charlie Chaplin 
only got a paltry $75 a week for his work in 
that picture! 

A NOTHER professional 
pugilist has been van¬ 
quished by a screen boxer— 
shadow boxer probably 
would be the better term. 

The winner was William 
Russell of America and 
second money went to AI 
Kauffman, the San Fran¬ 
cisco heavyweight, who 
once came within an ace, 
and several other cards, of 
being a champion. Graphic 
accounts of the battle and 
knockout were sent out 
from Santa Barbara, just as 
though the action hadn’t 
been diagramed and blue¬ 
printed by William Parker, 
the author of “The Bruis¬ 
er,” which is the title of the 
thriller. 

R osemary theby 

and Harry Myers, re¬ 
spectively leading woman 
and director-leading man of 
Universal, Eastern, during the last e H. Soth 
year, have announced the sever- manding s 
ance of their affiliation with that hasTturned 
company. manen 



f 

- M - 


E H. Sothem, a com¬ 
manding spire on the 
dramatic skyline who 
has turned to the per¬ 
manent stage. 


D ORIS PAWN has become a queen on the 
Fox chess board. The former Universal 
personality is to be seen in 
photoplays directed by 
Raoul Walsh in the Eden- 
dale studio. 


I buzzing around the Los 
Angeles studios. Producer 
David Horsley is running 
for congress and the film 
folk feel the need of hav¬ 
ing a representative in the 
city council to represent the 
many property owning 
screen stars. Dustin Far- 
num, Tyrone Power, Bill 
Hart. Charley Murray. Colin 
Campbell and Ernest Joy 
are among those who have 
reached the “mentioned” 
stage in the race for a seat 
in the council. 


I T is just barely possible 
that we have all been mis¬ 
taken in our oft-repeated 
platitude about the camera 
as a relentless truth-teller. 
Anna Held declares that the camera 
makes her look old; hence is 
doubtful about a return to the 


G EORGE McMANUS, who has been bring¬ 
ing up father for Mr. Hearst’s newspapers 


E NGLAND, apparently, doesn’t care wheth¬ 
er the island kingdom is torn by revolu- 


VJing up father for Mr. Hearst’s newspapers £Lier the island kingdom is torn by revolu- 
for many years, and George Herriman, creator tion or not. The government is considering 
of “Ignatz Mouse and Krazy Kat,” are now in a plan to bar out all imported films, as a 
the movies. Not personally, of course, but via “war economy.” 
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J UST when we were about to give up hope 
of a new romance of the films to chronicle 
this month, along comes word of the marriage 
of Eugene Pallette and Miss Ann Slater of 
the Griffith Hollywood studio. Bobby Har- 
ron was the best man at the wedding 
and there were three bridi smaids,^^^^^ 
to-wit: Mae Marsh, Dorothy^^^ 

Gish and Lillian Gish. Hn Jr 
bridegroom has appeared in W 
dozens of Reliance, Maies-^ 
tic and Fine Arts photo- a m 

plays and is now a meml>er m 
of the DeWolf Hopper m 
company at the Fine Arts j 
studio. 

“I OST—Ten dollar gold \ 

Lipiece. Finder please ^ 
return and receive five' dol- 
lars.” This notice appeared 
recently on the bulletin board 
at the Lasky studio, Under it 
was written: “I offer $7.50. \ ic- 
tor Moore.” ~_. . 


Screendom’s latest bride¬ 
groom, Gene Pallette, 


H COOPER CLIFFE, .the English actor, 
• who has been getting his name in big 
type on the lurid lithographs of the Fox com¬ 
pany, has returned to Metro. His most not¬ 
able work for Fox was in “A Parisian Ro¬ 
mance.” He will be seen next in support of 
Ethel Barrymore. 


^ \TED REARDON, a well 
IN known Eastern film actor, 
died in New York the latter 
part of February after a 
\ long battle with pneumo- 
nia. He was with Uni- 
U versal for two years, 
' playing in King Baggot’s 
i company and had also 
5 been with Edison. He 
was unmarried. 

M MARGUERITE S N O W 
IVlhas resumed her activ- 
ities with Metro after an en- 
forci d retirement of several 
weeks, due to an accident which 
occurred near Savannah, Ga. She 
was making a wild dash for a train 


N ORMA Nichols, who was Chi- man-qf : all-roles at the in an old fashioned huckhoard, 
quita in Selig’s “Ne’er-Do- Griffith Studios. when there was a blowout or 

Well,” has gone in for comedy. She is now something. Anyhow, a wheel came off and 


playing leads with “Ham” 
Kalem. 

G eorge beban is 

back in California as a 
new star at the M orosco 
studio after a filming so 
journ on the Atlantic side. 
He will make his next 
screen appearance in a 
story of modern Italian life 
written by himself, and in 
which Mvrt!e Stedman will 
provide the contrast. 

V 1TAGRAPH is to turn 
out a new serial, “The 
Secret Kingdom,” by Louis 
Joseph Vance. It will be 31 
reels over all and will bear 
the Texas brand. A com¬ 
pany headed by Director 
Theodore Marston and 
Charles Richman of “Battle 
Cry” fame is at San Anto¬ 
nio, where most of the epi¬ 
sodes, or chapters or install¬ 
ments, or whatever they will 
be called, are to be made. 
Other members of the cast 
are Arline Pretty, Dorothy 
Kelly and Joseph Kilgour. 


and “Bud” for 


Miss Snow was precipitated to the ground— 
some precipitation, although not a very heavy 
Snow. A summary of the results showed 
three fractured ribs and 
severe bruises and 
scratches about the body 
and face. 

T HE GALLEY 
SLAVE,” once released 
by William Fox, has been 
deprived of liberty by court 
order. The owner of the 
old stage melodrama got an 
injunction because the film 
company delayed the re¬ 
lease beyond the date stipu¬ 
lated in the contract with 
him. So “The Galley 
Slave” has joined “The 
Soul of Broadway” which 
was also imprisoned, tem¬ 
porarily at least, because of 
litigation with the Lasky 
company. 


A FILM EXPOSITION 
is to be held in New 
York early in May. It will 
be staged at M a d i s o n 
Square Garden, and, if we 
Louise Bates looks much are correctly informed, the manu- 
too pretty here, for a vil- facturers will have all of their film 
lainess, but she specializes vnr : tpc 

“nn Ht^nlav ” nc wtdl 



OVVEET KITTY BELL AIRS’’ fav ° rites " on dis P'?y” as «*”« 

kJwill be the next celluloid houser. new contrivances for the theater 


kJwill be the next celluloid h 

vehicle for Mae Murray of 

Follies fame, who made her screen debut in 
Lasky’s “To Have and To Hold.” James 
Young, once of the World and now of Cali¬ 
fornia, is the director. The play is an adap¬ 
tation of a Belasco stage success. 


ter. new contrivances for the theater 

and studio. 

P ATHE has annexed Tom Moore of the 
famous Moore family for the lead in a 
new serial. Tom has been with Lubin for a 
long time but his contract recently expired. 
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T^LORA FINCH, who became famous 
* through her work with the late John 
Bunny, has forsaken Vitagraph. She is now 


LAN FORREST, the dark eyed screen 
**lover of many early Universals, is engaged 
in similar activities at the Lubin studio ai 


with the Mirror Films as a member of the Coronado Beach, Cal. 




company headed by Nat Goodwin, which re 
cently invaded Jacksonville. Fla 

C OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
has a Super Club, e< m 
posed of students who art* 
earning their way througl 
school by extra work in 
the New York film 
studios. The Club re¬ 
cently conferred the 
honor of most popular 
moving picture star on 
Geraldine Farrar. 


EAU I V hint: Virginia Pearson 
bathes in liquid clay and in¬ 
dulges in peacock oil massages 
Duly subscribed and sworn t* 
William Fox pub- 
•rtists. This w T ins first 
this month. 


M ore 

Alma Hanlon's 


Fox trots: 

Alma 

hobby is saving pennies 
and she saves something 
like 200 each week. 
A 1 m a should be trans¬ 
ferred to the Los Angeles 
studio. There are more 
cafeterias in Los Angeles 
t. y \viud than in New York. 


I DA SCHNALL made 
1 “personal appearances’’ in 
connection with the shoving 
of “Undine,’’ in which she was 
starred, according to New York 
papers. Yet, we will venture that ..... . ... 

her appearance was no more per- ^wn,wfu>5 wto . 

sonal than it was on the screen. in California - made Fox with Crane Wilbur for David 

photoplays, Horsley, and then went to Inceville 

S TEALING scripts has long been regarded to appear in a Bessie Barriscale photoplay, is 
by aspiring writers as the favorite indoor back at Balboa. By the way, did you notice 

sport of scenario editors, but Sidney Drew that silk-braided suit which Crane wore as the 

recently reported to the New York police the governor in “Vengeance,” etc.? And yet it— 


YPSY ABBOTT, who ingenued 
V-Xthrough “Vengeance is Mine" 


theft of a big batch of 
scenarios ifrom his auto¬ 
mobile, while the machine 
was standing in front of a 
Broadway cafe. The only 
funny thing about it was 
that they were comedies. 
Having digested that with¬ 
out ill effects, we might in¬ 
flict the comment that east¬ 
ern scenario editors arc 
now creating alibis instead 
of suspense. 

L OS ANGELES provides 
the announcement that 
Constance Collier is to join 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree in a speaking Shake¬ 
spearian revival after the 
two notable English thes- 
pians conclude their film 
activities on the West 
Coast. However, Miss Col¬ 
lier’s name does not appear 
in the cast announced for 
Sir Herbert’s New York 
opening. 


(?) Underwood & Underwood 


the play—was advertised as 
a powerful argument 
against capital punishment! 

W ILMUTH MERKYL 
who was once addicted 
to grand opera and other 
stage diversions, is a late 
Metro acquisition. He ap¬ 
pears with Olga Petrova in 
“The Soul Market.” which 
sounds like censor fodder. 

S ELIG’S Chicago studio 
went back in commission 
early last month when Colin 
Campbell brought his com¬ 
pany from Los Angeles to 
start filming Winston 
Churchill’s “The Crisis." 
The company is headed by 
Bessie Eyton, Tom Santschi 
and Eugenie Besserer. 
Onty the interiors will be 
made in Chicago and the 
exteriors in St. Louis. 

T HE epidemic of name 
changing is still prev- 


R HODE ISLAND penitentiary alent at Universal City. Gretchen 

inmates recently indulged in a realty is George &eba£who Lederer henceforth will be known 
scenario contest for prizes given has enlisted with Morosco. as Blanche Sedear; or does she 
by a film concern. First prize went mean Blanche ’S a dear? 

to a forger, second to a safe-cracker and third 

to a burglar. “Honorable mention” was won ¥ OUISE GLAUM, head vampire of Ince- 
by a highwayman accused of murder. No Ltville, has adopted a chameleon. A very 
holler yet against convict labor from the va- economical pet, zoologists tell us, as one can 
rious scenario writers’ unions. live many days without eating. In which the 
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species differs greatly from portrayers 
feminine chameleonic characters. 


of 


C LARA KIMBALL YOUNG came back 
from Cuba in time to lead the grand march 
at the annual Screen Club ball in New York 
but she was forced to divide news¬ 
paper space with Gail Kane whose 
diamonds attracted almost as 
much attention as her body 
guard of press agents. 

A nita king, well 

known autoist, has 
quit presiding at theater 
openings for the nonce, 
and has temporarily de 
s e r t e d the McGaffe\ 

Chautauqua circuit. While 
resting, Miss King is play¬ 
ing the lead in "The Race 
a new Lasky offering in 
which she will be co-starred 
with Victor Moore, alias Chim- 
mie Fadden. 


OHN D. SPRECKLES, millionaire mem¬ 
ber of the famous sugar family, has pur¬ 
chased the Laemmle interests in Universal, 
according to “inside” gossip. Mr. Laemmle is 
said to retain his heavy exchange interests. 

N aomi childers, vita- 

graph's Grecian girl, admits 
that she is engaged to wed a 
wealthy candy manufacturer, 
l»ut she denies that she has 
any ’intention of abandon¬ 
ing the sliding reflections. 

E thel teare no 

longer adds luster to 
the “Ham and Bud” 
comedies. The Western 
Kalem company has pro¬ 
moted Ethel to individual 
starship and she now heads 
her own comedy company. 

EX BEACH, author of “The 


_ .Spoilers” “The Ne’er-do-Well” 

B ECAUSE the lady’s name had Here w BtUte Burke s new an< ^ other best sellers which have 
been pre-empted by Essanay, leadingmanHenryKolker, been converted into photoplays, has 
Universal has changed “The Dis- in the Kleineserial joined forces with Lubin. All film 
appearance of Mary Page” to "The Disappear- rights to his unscreened stories go to Lubin by 
ance of Mary Hale.” Myrtle Gonzalez is the terms of the contract. They will probably 
Mary. be filmed at the Western studio. 


I T is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why Valeska Suratt 
took heaps of cigarets and 
candy to France for dis¬ 
tribution to the convales¬ 
cent soldiers, but if she is 
a sure enough pro-ally, why 
in the world did she take 
"The Soul of Broadway” 
along to show them? 

F rank keenan is 

back in harness at Ince- 
ville after a six weeks’ va¬ 
cation, most of which was 
spent in Chicago. The 
round trip was made by 
auto with Mrs. Keenan. 

T alking about ince- 

ville, its grand vizier, 
the redoubtable Thomas H., 
has burst into song again. 

This time he is credited 
with having written the 
words of “The No-Good 
Guy,” as a tribute to the 
initial Triangle effort of 
that name starring William Collier. 
Victor Schertzinger, Mr. Ince’s 


Jane Grey, who made 
. ~ good the first time in Fine 

musical accomplice is accused of Atts* ‘Let Katy Do It,” 
collusion and now “*** Equitable, 


C LIFFORD BRUCE, we 
learn from the Metro 
mimeographs, “started his 
professional career in Can¬ 
ada, playing opposite Topsy 
in an ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
showbut the mean press 
feller left us completely up 
in the air by not telling us 
what the role was. 

F ROM the same erudite 
source we are informed 
that Little Mary Miles 
Minter (having successfully 
encountered her latest four¬ 
teenth birthday) is a direct 
descendant of Governor 
Isaac Shelby, the first ex¬ 
ecutive of Kentucky. 

S IGN of spring: Theda 
Bara’s Chihuahua dog 
was seen at the studio with¬ 
out his overcoat. No dear, 
it is not an Airedale; it has 
no Aire. 


Photo by Moffett 


G ladys hanson is now “out west”— 

Chicago. Essanay recently annexed her 
for the lead in “The Havoc,” m which she is 
supported by Bryant Washburn and Charles 
Dalton. 


A N archery contest among the 
Sioux Indians, at Inceville, we 
learn, was won by Charley 
Thunder-Bull. No, Charley is not 
a member of the publicity staff; 
nor even a director in the Ince Corps. 

M ABEL NORMAND*S contract with Key¬ 
stone has expired and it is said she will 
not sign another with that company. 
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Grace Valentine, of 
Metro, has junked her 
snapshot outfit, and now 
everywhere she goes is a 
location. This take-me - 
with - you- to-the-picnic 
equipment is light in 
weight and carries a 
200 - foot spool of 
standard sized film. 
Miss Valentine has a 
large number of 
prints of her friends 
which she has made 
from time to time. 


l ■ ■ ■ 
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T HIS is an account of the man who has written 
nearly all of Tom Ince’s big plays. The Sulli¬ 
van dramas for condensation and sheer, concen¬ 
trated force have never been equalled on the screen. 
His five-act plays are huge novels of actual life. For 
more than two years this torrent of imagination has been 
flowing like a runaway California river, pouring forth 
story after story, unrivalled in situation, unparalleled 
in human depiction among original photoplay plots. 
Sullivan’s creative quenchlessness, his versatility in in¬ 
vention and his opulent emotion are comparable only 
to the powers of two great Frenchmen, father and son. 
Hence the title. 


A Sunlight Dumas 

C. GARDNER SULLIVAN, THE 
SPEED-AND-POWER KING 
OF AUTHORIAL INCEVILLE 

By Alfred A. Cohn 

E NDOWED with the corporeal frame 
of a Bob Fitzsimmons and the virile 
Celtic patronymic of that notable’s pre¬ 
decessor, C. Gardner Sullivan was well 
equipped, in the beginning, for a forceful ca¬ 
reer. Lacking imagination, lie might have fol¬ 
lowed in their shifty footsteps, but that mental 
attribute is the greatest foe of the physical battler. 

It is the utter lack of imagination that makes the 
successful ring champion. So because that quality 
predominated, Sullivan modified the aggressive¬ 
ness of his surname by featuring the latter half 
of his baptismal prenomen, and went to work as 
a reporter. 

Contrary to the common belief existing among 
the uninitiated, a too-vivid imagination is a 
mental defect in an aspiring news writer, rather 
than a valuable attribute. This is due largely A 
to the stringency of the various libel laws of g 
our respective commonwealths. So it is 
related that our hero was not an unqualified 
success in reportorial fields either in St. 

Paul, where he spent his cub days or in 
the various cities of the East. The shackles 
of fact chafed him and his imaginative 
faculties were threatened with atrophy. 

Then the epidemic of Amcricanus Sccnario- 
itis broke out and he was saved. 

It was while trying to inject a “punch” into 
the headline over a punchless news story, that 
the big idea was conceived and immediately given 
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birth by the sight of a check received by 
a fellow worker for a scenario. Since that 
time Sullivan has been placing his punches 
on the screen. 

His first photoplay was “Her Polished 
Family,” which was bought by Edison. 
“The Invisible Power” came next, and 
Kalem produced it. Then he sold a script 
to Ince—and kept on selling them to I nee 
until sixty-one had been accepted by that 
producer. They had the dramatic high- 
explosive and Ince at that time was spe¬ 
cializing in high-explosive plays. He is 
yet. 

Ince sent for Sullivan in the summer of 
1913 . He didn’t want some other pro¬ 
ducer to grab this prolific creator of wal¬ 
lop, so it is not remarkable that Sullivan 
is getting more out of his weekly pay en¬ 
velope than many of the high priced 
planets of the screen. 

Sullivan is by no means a specialist. 
Big, virile stories replete 
with tremendous inci¬ 
dents and fraught 
w i t h extraordinary 
situations are his 
forte ; b u t 


versatile typewriter, which can just as 
readily weave on paper a comedy, over 
night, if one is required, as a dramatic 
theme crammed with action. 

“The No-Good Guy,” William Collier’s 
first Ince vehicle, was done between sunset 
and sunrise, because the comedian came 
to Inceville unexpectedly. Ince asked Sul¬ 
livan if he could have “something” by 
morning for Collier. Sullivan said he 
could. He did. 

Billie Burke’s “Peggy” was also a child of 
the Sullivan brain. The same mentality gave 
birth to “The Iron Strain.” “The Edge 
of the Abyss,” “The Beckoning Flame,” 
“Hell’s Hinges” and a veritable library 
of other vigorous stories. His plays that 
have to do with foreign climes and other 
days are, generally speaking, as regardful 
of historical verities as those which call 
for modern locations. 

By actual count, this young veteran of 
twenty-nine has written 154 screen plays, 
nearly all of which have been produced. 
Ninety-one of these have been writ¬ 
ten since he permanently affiliated 
with Producer Ince. Here are 
the ninety-one; you prob¬ 
ably have seen many of 
them: 

The Substitute, The 
Italian, The Test of 
Flame. Parson Larkin’s 


Big virile stories replete 
with tremendous incidents 
and fraught with extra¬ 
ordinary situations are his 
forte. 
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Wife, A Tragedy of the North Woods, The 
Long Feud, The End of the Gallery, The 
Thunderbolt, The Death Mask, The Robbery 
at Pine Ridge, The Mill by the Zuyder Zee, 
Shorty and the Fortune Teller. The Spark 
Eternal. One of the Discard, The Right to 
Die, The Sheriff of Muscatine, The Worth 
of a Life, The Man Who Died, On the 
Night Stage, The Friend, The Scrub, 

The Hateful God. The Last of His 
Line, The Valley of Hate, In the 
Land of the Otter. The High Card, 

Shorty and Sherlock Holmes, 

Destiny’s Night, Not of the 
block. The Customary Wife, 

The Flower in the Desert, 

The Passing of Two 
Gun Hicks, The City 
of Darkness. The . 

Master of the 
House, 



the Sage 
Brush Coun¬ 
try, The Man at 
the Key, The Dark¬ 
ening Trial, The Gun 
Fighter. The Panther, The 
Man Who Went O u t. The 
Crooked Hand. Hostage of the 
North, The Face on the Ceiling, The 
Blackened Cross, the Riddle of the Wooden 
Leg, Through the Murk. The Toast of Death. 
The Cup of Life, On the High Seas, The Girl 
Who Might Have Been, The Midas of the 
Desert. Satan McAllister’s Heir, The Grudge, 
The City of the Dead, The Rough-Neck, The 
Shoal Light, Scales of Justice, The Sea Ghost. 
The Reward, In the Switch Tower, The Man 
from Oregon, The Kite, The Painted Soul. 
The Floating Death, The Mating, The Man 
from Nowhere. Shorty’s Troubled Sleep, Be¬ 
tween Men, The Conqueror, The Corner, Tools 
of Providence, The Beckoning Flame, The 
Phantom Extra, The Iron Strain, Matrimony, 
The Winged Idol, Honor’s Altar, The Step¬ 
ping Stone, The Golden Claw, Civilization’s 
Child, Peggy, The Edge of the Abyss, The 
Green Swamp, Hell’s Hinges. The Moral 
Fabric. The Aryan, The Beggar of Cawnpore, 
The No-Good Guy, The Intruder, Home. 


from the spoken 
drama” he says, 
“for while the 
fundamental dif¬ 
ference between the 
two classes of dra¬ 
in a t i c construction 
lays in their manner 
o f presentation, the 
photoplay can never be 
strictly pantomime, be¬ 
cause the sub-title must sub¬ 
stitute lor the spoken word.” 
Sullivan declares that he is 
far from “written out” and that 
his big photoplay achievements are 
to come. “ I'he future of this great 
art” he says, “will not be dependent 
on astounding locations, awe-inspiring 
spectacles, or vast armies of players in a 
single picture. The future of the photo¬ 
play lies in its march toward perfection as 
a delineator of human life—and here it 
will some day, equal, if it does not sur¬ 
pass the novel. I want to be in this 
‘march.’ ” 

All of which will help the old home 
town, Stillwater, Minn., to forget that its 
chief claim to fame in the past has been 
the fact that it contains within its bounds, 
the state penal institution. 

It was in Stillwater that Sullivan got his 
start in life, the official records of that city 
showing that he was born in the year 1886 . 
He attended public school in that city and 
later went to the State University, but he 
did not remain to graduate. 

His first grapple with real life was in a . 
brokerage office in St. Paul and although 
he did not become enamored of the stock 
ticker game, his brief career as a “handy 
man” in the broker’s office gave him an 
insight into the intimacies of the specula¬ 
tion process and taught him how to ruin 
the ingenue’s father in a way that was com-, 
plete as well as technically accurate, as h&s 
been demonstrated on numerous -occasions 


Mr. Sullivan attributes his success to his 
experiences while a newspaperman, his 
powers of observation and—hard work. 
The latter is the chief essential, with close 
study of human nature an indispensable 
adjunct. He is also a believer in the 
potency of the sub-title as the link which 
perfects the illusion of the photpplav. * * 
“We can never break entirely away 


in his plays which deal with Wall. Street. ' 

From the brokerage office he plunged 
into the intricacies of newspaper cubship , 
and after becoming a journeyman reporter, 
he started journeying as many another re¬ 
porter has done. Where it led.him^has 
already been told. . 

For those who may.be curious ‘about 
the “C;” which’* precedes the~ 4 ‘ Gardner” 
it stands for good old-fashioned “Charles.” 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 

Number IV —Complete in this issue. For explanation see opposite page. 


FIND TITLES IN THIS LIST 


T HE Unwilling Bride 
Under Oath 
Turning the Tables 
The Tollers 
Those Goodall Days 
The Play of the Season 
The Living Wage 
The Haunting Memory 
The Duel in the Dark 
-The Bride of the Sea 
The Telltale Star 
Tangled Paths 
Suburban 

Stout Heart but Weak Knees 

The Spider and Her Web 

The Silver Candlestick 

The Scrub Woman 

The Sands of Time 

Rule Sixty-Three 

Riddle of the Silk Stockings 

The Working of a Miracle 

The Wolf-Man 

Winning a Debt from Dad 

When tne Spirits Moved 

The Wedding of Prudence 

The Warning Cry 

The Village 'Neath the Sea 

The Vanishing Vases 

Won in the Night 

The Wives of Men 

Wine 

When the Spider Tore Loose 
Wedding Bells Shall Ring 
The Warmakers 
Unsparing Sword 
Under Her Wing 
Tish’a Spy 
Those Country Kids 
— The Physical Culture Bug 
The Little Soldier Man 
The Harvest of Regrets 
The Dream Child 
The Bowling Match 
The Tear on the Page 
Taming of Mary 
The Sunken Treasure 
The Story of a Story 
The Spendthrift 
The Silent Witness 
The Scrub 
The Sands of Pate 
The Ruin of Manley 
The Riddle of the Rings 
Wives 

Will Minds the Dog 
When the Mind Sleeps 
The Web of Crime 
The Wardrobe Woman 
—.Wanted a Chaperon 
The Unseen Vengeance 
Under False Colors 
— The Turning of the Road 
This is the Life 
The Phantom Extra 
The Lktle Runaways 
The Handicap of Beauty 
The Double Debt 
The Bottomless Pit 
The Tavern of Tragedy 


A Sultana of the Desert 
The Storm 
The Spender 
The Silent W. 

The Scapegoat 
The Sands of Dee 
A Rude Awakening 
Rip Van Winkle 
The Revenge of Steeple Jack 
The Ruby of Destiny 
Sampson 
Scarecrow 
.The Silent Tongue 
Spell of the Poppy 
Stop. Thief 
The Suicide Pact 
Tale of Two Cities 
The Taunt 
The Bondsman 
The Doorway of Destruction 
The Ham Actors 
The Little Prospector 
The Pet of the Petticoats 
They Ran for Mayor 
The Tigress 
The Trust 
The Undercurrent 
An Unseen Enemy 
The Vanderhof Affair 
Viewing Sherman Institution 
Indians 

Wandering Bill 
Weary Walker’s Woes 
Willie Stayed Single 
The Witness 

The Woman, the Lion and 
Man 

The Return of Gentleman Joe 

The Rounders 

Sally in Our Alley 

Scarlet Sin 

Silent Sandy 

The Spartan Girl 

The Stolen Oil 

The Suffragette Sheriff 

Tale of Twenty Stories 

The Tattooed Arm 

The Blotted Page 

The Divine Appeal 

The Guy Upstairs 

The Little Matchmaker 

The Pathway from the Past 

The Wrong Address 

The Tightwad 

The Truth of Fiction 

Uncle’s New Blazer 

The Unnecessary Sex 

The Vanderbilt Cup Race 

Victors at Seven 

The Wanderer’s Pledge 

Weary Goes a Wooing 

When Their Dads Fell Out 

The Witness to the Will 

A Woman’s Mistake 

Retribution 

The "Round-Up” 

The Sale of a Heart 
The Scarlet Lady 
The Silent Command 


/ 




for 


The Spartacus 
The Stolen Jewels 
Such a Cook 
Tale ot a Tire 
Targets of Fate 
The Blank Page 
’The Diamond of Disaster 
The Gusher 

The Little Girl of the Attic 
The Worth of Life 
The Pathway from the Past 
The Tiger Slayer 
True Irish Hearts 
Uncle John 
The Unmasking 
Vampires of the Night 
Vlctorlne 
.The Wanderer 
Wealth of the Poor 
"When the House Divided 
William Tell 
Within the Law 
The Woman Next Door 
With Father’s Help 
Willful Ambrose 
When the Fleet Sailed 
Victorious Jockey 
The Vampire 
An Unlucky Suitor 
Uncle Heck, by Heck 
Trilby 

The Tiger Cub 
The Wolf of Debt 
The Parson Who Fled West 
•The Little Cupids 
The Guiding Light 
The Devil 
The Black Sheep 
The Talc of a Chicken 
Such a Business 
The Still on Sunset Mountain 
Sparrow of the Circus 
Sid Nee’s Finish 
The Schemers 
Safety First 

A Round Up in the Hills 
The Resurrection 
Witch of Salem Town 
Spark and the Flame 
Shortv Gets into Trouble 
Scandal 
The Sacrifice 
Romany Spy 
Reprisal 
The Wild Girl 

When Schultz Led the Orchestra 
, The Wild, Woolly West 
-f When the Fire Bell Rang 
The Way Out 
Waking Father 
—f Victims of Speed 

The Valley of the Shadow 
Unlike Other Girls 
Uncle Dudley’s Farm 
Trickery 

The Tie That Binds 
The Wily Chaperon 
The Panther 

The Little Country Mouse 


(List Continued on.Second Pa£e Following) 


HERE ARE THE MARCH WINNERS 


CONTEST NO. 2 

First Prise, $10.00, Mrs. C. Kortey, 4240 N. 

Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Second Prise, $3.00, Miss E. Hirsh, 6703 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Third Prise, $3.00. Wm. J. Gately, 1727 E. 

Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md. 

Fourth Prise, $2.00, Grace J. Degn, 128 E. 
Grand Ave.. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ten $1.00 Prises to— Dulcea Games, Clen- 
denln. W. Va.; R. Homersham, 37 6 Ellice Ave., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Donald Fee- 
naughty, 4 85 E. 4 5th St. North, Portland. Ore.; 
Evelyn Parsons, 210 6th Ave. X. W.. Mandon, 
N. D.; Mrs. J. E. Kellett, 711 Crockett St., 


Shreveport, La.; T. N. Chappell, Gunnison, 
Colo.; Miss Muriel Durkee, Box 1280, Tonopah. 
Nev.; Mary Detsoq, Tyrone, New Mexico; Hasel 
D. Carpenter. 1820'N St.. Lincoln, Neb.; Miss 
Mary Cummings, 17 Williams St., Haverhill. 
Mass. 


THE CORRECT MARCH TITLES 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


3. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


“The Arab.** 

“The Haunting Fear.** 
“Little Women.** 

“The Stay-at-Homee.** 
“Her Vocation.** 

“A Foolish Agreement.** 
“Between Men.** 

“For Cash.** 
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FOURTEEN CASH PRIZES 


F OR the correct or nearest correct answers to these pictures. The awards are cash, without any string 
whatever to them. This is the fourth of a series of novel feature contests to interest and benefit 
nur readers at absolutely no cost to them—the Photoplay Magazine way. The awards arc all for this 
month's contest. 



Directions 


Write plainly below each picture the title which you think it best represents. 
Place your own name and complete address on the margin at the bottom of this 
page. Cut the leaf out and mall it to “Title Contest,” Photoplay Magazine, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago. Or you may send in your answers on a separate sheet of paper. 
Number your answers to correspond with the numbers of the pictures. We have eliminated from this 
contest all red tape and expense to you. so please do not ask us questions. All answers must be mailed 
before May first. Awards for this list will be published in Photoplay Magazine. Look for this 
contest each month. 
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PHOTOPLAY TITLE CONTEST 

(See preceding page for explanation .) 

LIST OF TITLES CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE PRECEDING 


T HE Grudge 

The Desperado 
The Black Hand 
The Substituted Jewel 
The Stigma 
The Sparrow 
The Showdown 
The Scar 

The Safeguard for Bachelors 

Rose of Surrey 

Rescued by Wireless 

Wild West Lore 

When the Call Came 

The Way of the Transgressor 

Wait ana See 

The Victim 

Valley of the Moon 

Trey of Hearts 

Tides That Meet 

The Widow 

The Other Man 

The Little Catamount 

The Grim Messenger 

The Third Degree 

The Better Way 

The Substitute Widow 

St. Elmo 

The Spark Eternal 
Scandal in the Family 
The Safe Investment 
Roses and Thorns 
The Rescue 

Shot in the Excitement 

The Valley of Silent Men 

The Tides of Time 

The Orang-Outang 

The Defaulter 

Spark from the Emblers 

Sadder but Wiser 

The Reprobate 

A Wild Ride 

When Souls are Tried 

Way of a Woman’s Heart 

The Way He Won the Widow 

Way Down East 

The Waif 

Vicar of Wakefield 

Valley of Regeneration 

The Treasure Box 

The Thunderbolt 

The Wells of Paradise 

The Only Way 

The Light in the Window 

The Green Idol 

The Decision 

The Better Man 

The Substitute Fireman 

The Way Back 

The Wagon of Death ^ 

Wild Irish Rose 

When Reuben Came to Town 

The Veteran’s Sword 

Vain Justice 

Trapped By Wireless 

The Thumb Print <« 

The Only Child 

The Weird Nemesis 

The Legend of the Black Rock 

The Greater Strength 

The Deceivers & 

The Beauty Bunglers 

Stung 

Station Content J. 

Spades are Trump ' 

Should A Woman Tell? 

A Romance of Old Holland 
Repentance 

Wild Flowers and the Rose 
WTien Quality Meets 
Versus Sledge Hammer 
The Vagabond 
Trapped 

"'A Rival Pitcher J 

The Substitute 
The Game 
The Idol Worshiper 
The Modern Child 
Tiny Hands 
The Turning Point 
The Usual Way 
When Love Leads 
Victory or Virtue 
The Yellow Streak 
Double Trouble 
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Bella Donna 
The Woman Who Lied 
The Secret Sin 
The Great Vacuum Robbery 
The Lily and the Rose 
Chlmmie Fadden Out West 
Father and the Boys 
The Battle Cry of Peace 
A Woman’s Past 
The Glory of Youth 
The Inner Chamber 
Barbara Frietchie 
Love Among the Roses 
Madame Butterfly 
The Case of Becky 
Pro Patria 
The Village Scandal 
The Beloved Vagabond 
The Gray Mask 
The Reckoning Day 
The Luring Lights 
The Blindness of Virtue 
The Explorer 
The Cheat / 

Aloha Oe / ' 

The Cave Man 
'Twas Ever Thus 
The Broken Law 

The Mummy and the Humming' 
bird 

Peer Gynt 
The Closing Net 
An Image of the Past 
Damaged Goods 
Her Stepchild 
The Reform Candidate 
Let Katy Do It 
And Then It Happened 
At the Foot of the Hill 
The Baby Benefactor 
Baseball and Trouble 
By the Sea 
The Cliff Girl 
Baseball Stars 
A Close Call 
The Downward Path 
The Face in the Crowd 
Farewell to Thee O 

The Fifth Man 
The Getaway 
The Girl at His Side 
The Girl In the Case 
Putting One Over 
Hidden Letters 
His Jungle Sweetheart 
His Kid Sister 

Old Enough to Be Her Grandpa 
If I Were Young Again 
In a Japanese Garden 
Just a Note 
Just Like a Woman 
4-Llttle Dick’s First Case 
The Little He and She 
Maid and a Man 
Nearly a Lady 
The Old Letter 
One Traveler Returns 
The Little Mother 
Old vs. the New 

The Place, the Time and the Man 

Playmate 

Roping a Bride 

Rose Leaves 

Second Childhood 

She Gave Him a Rose 

The Up-Hill Climb 

Little Sister 

The Man, the Mission and 
Maid 

When His Ship Comes In 
When We "Were Twenty-One 
Across the Way 
A Day That Is Dead 
A Girl of Grit 
A Hasty Exit 
A Little Teacher 
A Lucky Girl 
A Maid and a Man 
A Man and His Work 
A Man's Way 
A Mother’s Choice 
And He Never Knew 


An Hour of Freedom 
An Idyll of the Hills 
/ _J An Independent Woman 
-j.An Infant Heartsnatcher 
An Inside Tip 
A Night’s Adventure 
A One Night Stand 
A Romance of Old California 
As In Days of Old 
At Dawn 

Willie Goes to Sea 
At the Edge of Things 
The Atonement 
A Will and a Way 
The Lily and the Rose 
At the Hour of Eleven 
Doctor JIip 

Where Happiness Dwells 
A Bear Escape 
A Woman of Nerve 
44 Romance of Hawaii 
Around the Corner 
The Better Way 
Between Dances 
The Call of the City 
Breaking Even 
At 12 0 T clock 
Business Rivals 
By the Two Oaks 
At the Phone 
By Whose Hand? 

/ | The Chasm 
Y-4 a Chip of the Old Block 
Dad and the Girls 
Where Love Dwells 
Comrades Three 
The White Rose 
Courage 

The Letter She Wrote 
False Worship 
A Deed of Daring 
Dick and Daisy 
The Ebb Tide 
The Elder Brother 
The Double Shadow 
An Equal Chance 
The Comer 

When the Tide Came In 
A Relic of Old Japan 
A Daughter of Earth 
Manlike 
The Gap 
Her Record 
Framed 

Hearts and Swords 
The Idlers 
His Twin 
His Two Patients 
His Image 
Old Man 

The Little Gray Lady 
The Old Tutor 
Playing the Game 
Just Kids 
One of Our Girls 
The Port of Missing Men 
The Social Law 
Some Romance 
Steady Company 
The Pretenders 
The Stranger 
The Crucible of Love 
The Old Doctor 
The Leading Lady 
Love and Salt Water 
Making Good 
Man’s Prerogative 
Merely Players 
The Message 
Mildred’s Doll 
Little Mr. Fixer 
Love’s Oblivion 
The Man from the Desert 
A Man’s Shadow 
More Than Friends 
The Mysterious Way 
On the Ledge 
One Who Serves 
Only Five Years Old 
Other Half of the Note 
The Range Girl and the Cowboy 
Just Like Kids 
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T HIS Department is open to questions of any 
reader of Photoplay Magazine, whether a 
subscriber or not. We are eager to serve you, hut 
don’t ask foolish questions : don’t ask questions 
about religion or photoplay writing. Write on 
one side of your paper only ; put your name and 
address on each page ; always sign your name, but 
give a title for use in the magazine. Your 
answers will appear in this department as soon 
as possible. Don’t send communications to 
other Departments on the page you write your 
questions. Address your letters to "Questions 
and Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago.” 


Copyright 1916 


A. R., Campbell, Mo., and Y. B. S., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. —Robert Harron is unmarried and 
was recently seen in “The Missing Links,” with 
Norma Talmadge. In “The Butterfly on the 
Wheel,*’ a World film, Holbrook Blinn and Vivian 
Martin were the husband and i rife who became 
estranged, the husband's friend Collinyicood was 
George Ralph and Lady Atticill was June Elvidge. 


W. Y., Lead, S. Dak. —Marie Doro was born in 
Buncannon, Pa., May 25th. 1882, the daughter of 
E. H. Stuart, an attorney. Later Kansas City 
became her home and St. Paul the city of her 
stage debut, where she played as Katherine in 
“Aristocracy,” in 1901. She played the part of 
Dora in the stage production of "Diplomacy,” and 
also in the film version. 


J. B., Waterbury, Conn. —The recent Vitagraph 
film, “Green Stockings,” in which Lillian Walker 
was seen in the role of Celia , was the screen 
version of the play by A. E. W. Mason, which was 
first presented in New York City at the 39th Street 
Theatre in 1911. Margaret Anglin played the role 
of Celia. Mr. Mason’s address is 17 Stratton 
Street, W., London. England, and he was at one 
time a member of Parliament. 


M. R. S., Galesburg. III.—DeWolf Hopper was 
born March 30th, 1862, in New York City. Mar¬ 
guerite Clark played in “Wang” and “Happy- 
land,” from 1904-1907, with DeWolf Hopper, 
and had played in his company in 1902 for a 
limited engagement. Miss Clark is unmarried. 
We are glad you received a letter and photograph 
from Mary Pickford, but we can not say whether 
the other players will send you pictures or not. 
Write to them, but do not consider it a calamity 
if they do not; your letter may reach them as 
they are in the midst of filming a big play and 
perhaps be laid aside for the time. 


J. S. and D. D.. Memphis.— Letters addressed 
to Mary Pickford In care of the Famous Players* 
New Y’ork office reach her without delay. Edwin 
Arden’s permanent address is 130 West Forty- 
fourth Street. New Y’ork City. He is both an 
actor and playwright, born in St. Louis in 1864. 
educated in the schools of that city and first seen 
upon the stage in support of Tom Keene in 1882 
at Chicago. He has played notable roles through¬ 
out his career, and of late years has frequently 
appeared on the screen with the World and with 
Pathe, taking an important part in “The Exploits 
of Elaine.” 


C. C., North Yakima, Wash. —“N. B. I don’t 
want to be a movie actress; you said you thought 
every girl did!” The exception again comes to 
the rescue of the rule! Yes, Wheeler Oakman Is 
playing with Sellg and you will see him in “The 
Ne’er Do Well.” 


B.. Columbus. O.— “I read M. M. M.’s remarks 
about Pauline Frederick in February Photoplay. 
Three cheers for M. M. M. for, say what you will, 
there is no one on the screen to compare with 
‘Polly’ Frederick. If I were an actor I should 
consider it the greatest honor possible to play 
opposite her. In ‘Lydia Gilmore’ she was ideal.” 
Next! 


V. M. B., Dallas and E. K., Winnipeg. —Your 
discovery that Edwin August and James Young 
are one and the same person Is rather startling, 
as the former is in New Y’ork with World, whereas 
the latter is in Hollywood with Laskv. Mary 
Pickford* s birthday is April 8: Marguerite Clark s, 
February 22. “Tess of the Storm Country*’ was 
filmed in and around Los Angeles, “Madame But¬ 
terfly” In New Jersey. 


H. B., Seattle, Wash., and W. B. I., Altoona, 
Pa.—C onway Tearle has returned to the stage 
and has been leading man for Grace George. His 
home is in London. Gladys Brockwell Is with 
Fine Arts and played in “The Price of Power.” 
as the wife who was deserted when wealth and 
power came to her husband. She played the part 
of Virion Gray in “His Guiding Angel,’’ and Afaric 
Neal, the bad-man, was Charles Clary. Helen Ful¬ 
ton was Mercy in Thanhouser’s “Mercy on a 
Crutch” ; Helen Badgely, the youngster. Creigh¬ 
ton Hale was Reuben Whitcomb and Louise Huff. 
Ruth Stratton in “The Old Homestead.” 


S. C.. Harrisburg. Pa. —Don’t ask us to specu¬ 
late on wbat players may possibly do In the 
future; we have enough trouble keeping up with 
the vagaries of the present. Therefore we do not 
care to guess whether Marguerite Snow and 
Jimmie Cruze and Julie Cruze will ever plav to¬ 
gether, or whether Mary Pickford and Owen 
Moore will be seen “opposite” again. You are 
just as good at guessing as we are. “lias Sarah 
Bernhardt got a wooden leg?” Not so loud? 
There are a million people listening. Perhaps 
that is what the press agents mean by “the sup¬ 
porting cast” 
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I\ B. S.. Granville, O., and C. W. B., Spring- 
field, Mass.— Norma Talmadge Is with Fine Arts. 
As we understood the recent Fox film “The Ser¬ 
pent,” Theda Bara’s life in London, as an actress 
and as a Red Cross nurse, was a dream and that 
part of it wherein she imagined the Grand Duke 
was choking, her after his son's death, awakened 
her. 

J. E. M., Princeton, Ind. —-Henry Kolker played 
in stock in Indianapolis in 1902 though he was 
engaged there only part of the year. He was born 
in Berlin in 1874, but came to America when five 
years old and was educated in Quincy, Ill. 

R. J., Richmond, Va. —Cleo Madison was inter¬ 
viewed under the title “Cleo, the Craftswoman,” 
in the January issue of Photoplay Magazine, and 
we will gladly supply you with a copy at the regu¬ 
lar price. Miss Madison has red brown hair and 
gray eyes and she is five feet four inches in height. 
There will undoubtedly be more pictures of her 
later on. 

T. S., Kalispell, Mont. —Eddie Lyons and Lee 
Moran are with Universal and may be reached at 
Universal City ; Raymond McKee is with Edison. 
CharleB Ray is at the I nee studios at Santa Mon¬ 
ica, Ruth Roland is with Balboa and Mabel Nor- 
mand with Triangle in New York. They would 
undoubtedly be glad to correspond with a Montana 
girl—who wouldn’t! 

D., Baltimore. —It is not wise to send manu¬ 
scripts to players themselves, as they have very 
little to do with the selection of plays in which 
they appear, and they are usually too busy to 
give them much attention. Address Francis X. 
Bushman in care of Metro; Robert Warwick, 
World. Read the “Shadow Stage,” for April re¬ 
garding the play you mention. 

L. B. Q., Brooklyn. —PMllipa Ford, in “The 
Flash of an Emerald.” was June Elvidge. She is 
a Pittsburgh girl: played on the stage with the 
Winter Garden company and is also seen in “The 
Butterfly on the Wheel.” and “The Sins of So¬ 
ciety.” The three are World films. Mattie, nick¬ 
named “Red,” in “Red Wins.” a Selig, was Elsie 
Greeson and the chorus girl was Irene Wallace. 

A. R., Bisbee, Ariz. —Yes. Mina Cunard Is a 
sister of Grace Cunard. Billie Rhodes is at Uni¬ 
versal City and appears in “The Lion’s Breath,” a 
recent Universal comedy in which Ray Gallagher 
and Neal Burns also play. Flora Parker DeHaven 
is the wife of Carter DeHaven, the two having 
played for several years as a vaudeville team. 

F. R., Wollaston, Mass., and C. R., Medford, 
Mass. —Fay Wallace is the girl who plays the 
part of Madeline Mischief opposite Robert Ede- 
son in “The Caveman.” a film produced by Vita- 
graph. This was her first film appearance but she 
has played on the stage for a number of years. 
She created the role of Dorothy Wells in the orig¬ 
inal presentation of “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 
In 1910, in New York City, following which she 
played with Edmund Breese in “A Man of Honor.” 
and with William Courtenay in “Ready Money.” 
In 1912. Miss Wallace also played in “Brewster’s 
Millions,” and “Polly of the Circus.” She was 
born in Los Angeles and is five feet two inches 
in height. 


L. M. C., Brooklyn. —Paul Oapellani. who plays 
the part of Armand in “Camille,” opposite Ctara 
Kimball Young, is a brother of Albert CapeUani, 
one of the leading directors of World. Paul is 
much younger than his brother, and only recently 
came to America after a number of years upon 
the Parisian stage. However, he is not new to 
films as he appeared in many of the French Pathe 
films. The “Director Capellani,” referred to in the 
picture on page 29 of the October issue is Albert, 
whereas Paul is not in the group. 

M. K., Nyack, N. Y., and R. M., Topeka, Kan.— 
“David Hamm,’ was filmed by the Famous Play¬ 
ers in New Jersey, while “Still Waters,” in which 
Marguerite Clark is featured, was taken at Easton, 
Penna. Address Miss Young in care of the Clara 
Kimball Young Film Corporation, 126 West 46th 
St, New York City. 

E. M. M., W ALLKILL. N. Y.—Tyrone Power 
played the lead in Selig*s “Agony of Fear.” but 
lie is now with Universal. Jack Standing'Is one 
of the sons of Herbert Standing and has been seen 
in Pathe, Famous Players, (“Fanchon and the 
Cricket”), Lubin and Ince-Triangle films. 

C. H., Milwaukee, and H. W., Chicago. —Wil¬ 
liam S. Hart’s address is Inceville, Santa Monica, 
California, where he plays and directs In the Kay- 
Bee Triangle pictures. You will have to write 
Matt Moore (in care of Universal’s New York 
office) regarding the legitimate engagement re¬ 
ferred to. as It is impossible to keep track~ of all 
of a player’s various small town appearances dur¬ 
ing his early career. 

H. H., New York City. —Creighton Hale is his 
name in private life as well as on the screen and 

stage. He and Pearl White are at the Pathe 

studio in the east. Miss White has red hair and 
green eyes and is not related to Creighton Hale. 
He was born in Ireland and she in Missouri. 
Creighton Hale. Pearl White and Sheldon Lewis 
are the featured players In Pathe's “Iron Claw” 
serial, now on the screens. 

M. R., Santa Cruz. Calif., and M. E. M., Re¬ 
gina, Sask. —Winifred Kingston is playing at the 

Morosco studio. Wheeler Oakman who appears in 
“The Ne’er-Do-Well,” from the Selig studios, was 
born in Washington. D. C., in 1890, and was on 
the stage before joining Lubin, from which he went 
to Selig. He is five feet eleven inches in height, 
weighs 190 pounds and has brown hair and blue 
eyes, nc is one of the chief characters in the 
“Ne’er-Do-Well.” 

C. E. C.. Hartvillb, O.—Here they are: Edna 
Mayo, Essanay, Chicago studio; five feet five inches 
in height. light hair, blue eyes, born in Thiiadel- 

R hia in 1898 ; Dorothy Gish, Fine Arts studio, a 
ttle over five feet in nelght, light hair, blue eyes, 
born In Dayton, Ohio, 1898: Vivian Martin. Fox 
eastern studio, a little over five feet in height, 
light hair and blue eyes, born near Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, about twenty years ago: Juanita Han¬ 
son. Keystone studio, very blonde hair, portrait 
in this month’s Art Section. Edna Mayo w T as “The 
Girl on the Cover.” of the April issue of Photo, 
play and we shall be pleased to send you a copy 
on receipt of 15c. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Polish End 
Protection for 
the Finest Finishes 


will remove spots and stains that other clean¬ 
ers won't touch —unequalled for use on badly 
stained floors,woodwork, furniture, bath-tubs, 
sinks—and in fact all wood, metal and enamel 
surfaces. Particularly good for ink spots. 
Just the thing for white enamel of all kinds — 
woodwork, iron beds, etc. 

Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit or acid — 
it will not scratch or injure the finest finish. 


Fine finishes require proper care—whether on furniture, woodwork, floors 

or automobiles. A thin, glasslike coat of transparent wax, rubbed to a polish, preserves and 
protects the finish from dust, grime and dampness, adding years to its life. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry polish to which dust and dirt cannot adhere. It never 
softens in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body—consequently does not finger mark. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is just as necessary woodwork, floors, linoleum and all leather 
around the house as soap — keep a can always goods. It is just the thing for automobile 
on hand for polishing your piano, furniture, bodies, golf clubs, gun stocks, etc. 


We shall be glad to send you gratis a copy of our beautiful 
new 26c color book “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture.” It is chock full of valuable 
ideas on home beautifying. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wii. PP5 

I enclose iOc for a trial can each of Johnson’s Cleaner 
and Prepared Wax—also book on home beautifying. 

Name ... 


Address . 

City and State, 
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OOAOIS 


The Symphony of its floral 
fragrance typifies not the 
crash of cymbals, nor yet the 
grandeur of stringed pieces 
— but rather the simplicity 
of a sweet voice singing — 

“01 Mavis, Mavis, Mavis, 

The birds are calling you sweet ." 

At the better stores 


Mavis Toilet Water, 75c 
Extract . . $1.00 
Face Powder 50c 
Talcum . . . 25c 

Vivaudou, {Dept. 
16, Times Build¬ 
ing. N. Y. C .) will 
send you a generous 
sample of Mavis 
Extract for 15c. 



Paris 



Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE la guaranteed. 


The Heart of Paula 

(Continued from page jj) 

“I’ll keep the wires hot,” he said, “but 
I’m afraid nothing will be accomplished in 
time. It’s because they count on that, that 
the Mexicans dare do these things.” 

The news of the American’s sentence 
spread swiftly through the town, 

Paula heard of it through the chatter of 
the streets. For a moment her heart failed 
her, but at the thought of Pachmann’s 
perfidy, it hardened again. 

That afternoon on the plaza die encoun¬ 
tered the American woman known to her as 
Pachmann’s wife, and, with a sudden fierce 
impulse, confronted her. 

“So you are the Americano’s wife!” she 
said through set teeth. “Well,” and her 
eyes glittered, “he may have loved yon 
first, but he loved me last!” And she burst 
into w r ild laughter. 

The other shrank back from her, a piti¬ 
ful look of amazement on her tortured face. 

“Bruce!” she said. “He is not my hus¬ 
band. He is my brother, Bruce McLean. 
My husband was to have come, but Bruce 
would not let him because of these very 
things that have happened. Oh—” 

“Your brother ! Not your husband!” 
It was an agonized whisper. The girl 
stood like one turned to stone, her eyes 
dilating. “Your brother!” 

“Yes, it was because he was not married 
that he came down here. He overtook 
John in Nogales, Arizona, and made him 
stay behind. The papers were all made out 
in John Pachmann’s name, so Bruce had to 
use that name until he got out of Mexico.” 
She stopped. “And are you Paula?” she 
asked, after a pause. “Bruce has told me.” 

In that anguished moment the girl 
prayed to die. The realization of what 
she had done closed like a hand about her 
throat, choking her, 

“Yes, and I have betrayed him,” she 
said, dully. “And now Pacheco will kill 
him. Listen!” 

That long night of horror passed for 
Paula in intervals of frenzied prayer and 
of waiting for word of relief from Briggs. 
But when none came, at the first gleam of 
day, she arranged her dishevelled clothing 
and hurried to the consulate. There she 
found Claire Pachmann and Briggs, both 
exhausted by sleepless hours beside the 
telegraph instrument. At Paula’s appear¬ 
ance, the consul looked at his w’atch, and 
shook his head hopelessly. 

(Continued 158) 
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Improves .your skin 
while cleansing it 


Almost any soap will clean the skin 
and hair. Many toilet soaps are pure 
enough to do so without injuring these 
delicate textures. But those who want 
a soap which not only cleanses but 
actually helps the complexion and hair 
are wise to choose Resinol Soap. 

The soothing, healing properties of 
Resinol help it to protect the skin and 
scalp from annoying eruptions, keep 
the complexion clear, and the hair rich 
and lustrous. This, soaps which are 
merely pure and cleansing cannot be 
expected to do. 

When the skin is in bad condition, 
through neglect or an unwise use of 
cosmetics, spread on just a little Resinol 
Ointment for ten or fifteen minutes 
before using Resinol Soap. Resinol Soap 
and Ointment are sold by all druggists. 


Resinol Shaving Stick gives a rich 
creamy lather that soothes the face 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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He turned into the next room but 
stopped before the flag that framed the 
arch, the flag he had loved so well and 
served so long. His wrinkled hand touched 
it tenderly and reverently, but again he 
shook his head. And Paula herself won¬ 
dered what, after all, it stood for. 

Then, leaving Claire weeping hysteric¬ 
ally, she rushed out into the street and 
straight to the barracks. 

“Colonel Pacheco’s quarters,” she gasped 
to the sentry. 

Paula’s knock on his door was answered 
by a snarl, and she entered to find him sit¬ 
ting on the edge of a table drinking a cup 
of coffee. 

“Ah,” he said, slowly, and rose to his 
feet. 

“The Americano!” pleaded the girl, 
white and trembling. “Save him! By all 
the saints I implore you!” 

A spasm of fury convulsed the man’s 
cruel face. 

“Never! The American pig! I wish I 
could make him suffer the torments of 
hell!” 

“Colonel Pacheco.—oh. God. help me 
now—he must not die! I will pay any¬ 
thing. do anything—!” 


He regarded her with a sudden signifi¬ 
cant look that bared his yellow teeth, 

“Anything?” he repeated, slowly. 
“Then there is a price. Give yourself to 
me and the gringo shall go free.” 

For a long minute she stood there. It 
was as if she were some Galatea from 
whom the warmth and flush of life were 
slowly departing, to leave her cold, numb, 
responseless marble. Feeling and sensa¬ 
tion seemed to go together. 

“I will come to you,” she said, dully, at 
last. And then, as with a little cry he 
leaped towards her, she raised her hand. 
“No. Tonight, when I have positive proof 
that the Americanos are across the border.” 

Doubt flickered in his eyes a moment, 
but her proud head lifted. 

“You have the word of a Figueroa!” she 
said. 

Pacheco acted at once, snapping quick 
orders at a staff captain who came to his 
shout. Then the captain, with Paula, ran 
breathless and almost despairing across 
town to the little unkempt cactus-filled 
cemetery where the execution was to take 
place. The firing squad had their rifles at 
the “Ready” when the word came. 

(Continued on page 160) _ 
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H ere are sugar wafer 
confections to en¬ 
trance the eye, to delight 
the palate and to bring 
pleasure to all. These 
sweets are desirable for 
serving with ices or sher¬ 
bets, frozen puddings or 
fruits as well as with bever¬ 
ages of any kind — or as a 
dessert. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTIN O—Almond-shaped 
dessert confections of sur¬ 
passing goodness. Filled 
with a creamy almond-fla¬ 
vored sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Every day we receive requests from 

Marinellp Shops everywhere for our graduates. 

But requests come faster than our students 

graduate. We absolutely guarantee to secure 

a good position for you upon grad- 

uation, if you do not wish to 

openashop. No other school does 

this. The Marinello School is a 

.r 

Marin ;’•< ' m!m it. - i vm AM 

to - 1 v. k I ;,,••■■: r . . M fjgji 

. ," . > • ■ i ML Wwm MB 
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Become a 

Beauty ri 
Culturist ^|?JSpt 

— master the famous Marinello ^k 
Beauty System—tret your share of the A 

millions spent yearly by women every- 'V; 
where for beauty treatments. Beauty Cul- \ *** 

ture is today your onportunityforprosperity. 'W 
independence and happiness. It is woman’s V 
natural calling, and the oulu profession that 
affords steady employment and large salaries. 

Don’t waste your life as an underpaid stenog- v ~ 'W 
rapher, clerk, nurae, dressmaker, etc. Such jobs are k v* 
unsteady'—unimportant—pay small wages. Mail coupon! ,M 


IRari^S 


I I \ A *V* * World’s Largest 
Beauty School 

Do not confuse us with ordinary resident or 
correspondence schools. Bear in mind this is the 
world 8 largest and foremost institution of its \ 
kind—operating and teaching on entirely different ' 
and advanced principles. 

Marinello students attend our biff college inChi- 
cago—enjoy actual daily practice and study under em¬ 
inent authorities. Don’t waste your time and money 
trying to learn Beauty Culture by mail. Mail Coupon! 
The complete Marinello Course teaches you Mas- 
saying. Shampooing , Hair Dressing , Manicur- ‘ 
ing. Chiropody-how to remove t carts, pimp¬ 
les, moles, birth-marks—teaches you every¬ 
thing about Beauty Culture according 

Start NOW! ^ 

The openings await 

of all ages who have 
come to ua arc today y . 
growerous^nnd happy. , * 

now. ^Success^^awaits j 


MarineDo 

AVp>>^ Co.,Dept. 1 Mailers 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Send, witho.1t coat or obligation 
W^ to mo. Marinello Catalog telling all 

Bbout KTnduateB' succumb, low tuition Icea 
and opportunities open to me. 


City .-.-. State., 


It was four o’clock that afternoon when 
Bruce McLean and his sister crossed thej 
border into Nogales, Arizona. McLeanJ 
unaware what miracle had saved his life,* 
despite a tender parting with Paula, 
breathed with relief when Claire set foot 
on American soil. 

They went at once to the hotel and were 
signing the register when a slim, dazk- 
haired young man suddenly rose fron^a 
chair and hurried towards them. £ 

“Bruce! Claire!” he cried, in 
amazement. jk 

They turned and the girl rushed spUttfe 
to her husband’s arms. v jBF 

“Have you been here all the time si^^K 
left?” asked McLean, when the greett^R 
and explanations were over. 

“No,” said Pachmann. “I’ve beeflj^K 
the Escondido mines and back, and owR 
report the Syndicate have closed the opfjB^ 
they held.” ^ 

“But—but—I don’t understand,” gasped 
McLean. “You’ve been to the mines? 
How?—when?—” 

“Simply this way,” explained his 
brother-in-law. “After you had followed 
me down from New York and made me 
give up this trip, I knew pretty quick that 
I’d done the vrrong thing. After all, the 
Syndicate commissioned me, and I should 
have refused in the first place if I was 
going to have cold feet. So after you had 
gone, I disguised myself as a Mexican, 
took a map, and simply started for Escon¬ 
dido. And like most fools, I came through 
all right. That’s all there was to it. Now, 
thank the Lord, we can go home.” 

“Yes,” said McLean, slowly, “but first 
I’ve got just one other little job to do.” 
He turned towards the door. “Claire will 
tell you about it. Either I’ll be ready to 
start for New York tomorrow morning, or 
I’ll never start for it at all.” He w r ent out. 

At the Last Chance saloon he found half 
a dozen cowboys rolling cigarettes, and 
waiting for Providence to send a drink. 
McLean accepted the role temporarily, and 
when the dust had been laid, put his 
proposition. 

(Continued on page 162 ) 
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Goodness, man! I hardly recognized you 

—I never saw you looking so well—been away? 

“No sirree! I’ve been as hard at it as ever, but I take 
what I call my concentrated vacation, golf, rest cure and 
exercise with every meal and before I go to bed/* “Give 
me the recipe—or is it a prescription?” “No—it's a 
liquid-food-tonic. As you know, my Doctor ordered a 
complete rest—when I showed him that was impossible 


he said 


mv\eusER-Busc/^ 


HEC.u.s.wor. off. 


TRAOft MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 

An aid to digestion—a nourishing, strengthening tonic. 
Taken before retiring, an aid to sound sleep. Recom¬ 
mended for the overworked, the anaemic and the under¬ 
nourished." 

Don’t let anyone tell you there’s something as good. There are some 
cheaper preparations—calling themselves malt preparations—they are 
beverages, not tonics. Malt-Nutrine is rich in malt—that’s what makes it 
cost mere than imitations and what gives it its value to you. Insist. 

All Druggists—Most Grocers 

Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue Depart¬ 
ment to bo a Pure malt product, notan alcoholic beverage. 

Contains 14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 

Interesting Booklet on Request. 

Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U. S. A. 




EOS**" 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION! 


Free Trial — Use as You Pay 

Send Me Only $2.00 a Month Until the Low Total 
Price of $34.15 it Paid, and the Machine is Yours. 

This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever 
made. Do not rent a machine when you can pay $2.00 
a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100 00 Typewriter for $34.15. Cash price. 
$32.30. Never before has anything like 
this been attempted. 

Standard OH if IT 1 1 T Model 
Visible OlVllin No. 4 

Perfect machines. Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal 
arrangement, 42 keys writing 84 characters—universally used in teach¬ 
ing the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at 
all times, has the Decimal tabulator, the two-color ribbon, with auto¬ 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing carriage action, in fact 
every late style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to 
you with everything complete, tools, cover, operating book and in¬ 
structions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You cannot 
Imagino tho perfection of this beautiful typewriter until you 
have seen It. I have a thousand of theso perfect late style 
Model No. 4 typewriters at this bargain pries, and sach pur¬ 
chaser fortunate enough to eocure one of these beautiful 
machines must try It out In homo or office before deciding 
to buy. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days' free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter bargain you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. 
You won’t want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonderful value anywhere. 

You Take No Risk— 
Put In Your Order Now 

When the typewriter arrives deposit with tho express agent $6.15 and 
take the machine for five days’trial. If you are convinced that it is 
the best typewriter you ever saw keep it and send me $2.00 a month 
until my bargain price of $34.15 is paid. If you don’t want it t return it 
to the express agent, receive your $6.15 and return the machine to me. 
I will pay the return express charges. This machine is guaranteed 
just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Thousands and thous¬ 
ands of people own and use these typewriters and think them the best 
ever mnnu f actured. 

The supply at this pries la very limited, the price will probably 
be raised when my next advertisement appears, so don't delay. 
Fill In the coupon today-mall to me-the typewriter will be 
shipped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors— 
no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that I 
retain title to the machine until the full $34.15 is paid. You cannot 
lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do 
not send me one cent Get this coupon In the malls today—sure. 

HARRY A. SMITH, 851-231 N. Filth Are., Chicago 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■. Tear Out-Moll rotf*y a . 

H. A. SMITH, Room 851-231 N. Fifth Av«., Chicago, Ill. 

Ship me your Model No. 4 typewriter F. O. B. Chicago, as described 
In this advertisement. 1 will pay you the $28.00 balance of the SPE¬ 
CIAL $34.15 purchase price, at the rate of $2.00 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not tc 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent 
It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


Address. 


“Boys, I’ve been everything but killed 
by Pacheco and his gang down in Piedr 
Blanco,” he said. “I got out this momiiij 
to bring my sister across the line, but I left 
a girl down there that I’m going back t I 
get. Now I’d like to hire a little company, 
if anybody feels like a greaser hunt.” 

“We always like to oblige,” said a lank 
youth, drily, settling his revolver be!: | 
“How soon do you-all start that a-way?”. 

Slowly at first, then swiftly, the cer ; 
tainty of Paula’s sacrifice grew on McLean j 
as that night he stole through the dark* 
streets of Piedro Blanco. He had been taj 
the Figueroa house to find the duenna di>-J , 
tracted, the girl’s room empty, and thej 
garden deserted. 

Now, like iron to a magnet, he fie* 
towards Pacheco’s quarters. At the corner ; 
of the long adobe building he saw the ' 
sentry leaning half asleep on his gun, an*! 
motioned to the cowboy who was with him. i 
A moment later the sentry passed entireh 1 i 
into dreamland, and the two eased him and , 
his weapon silently to the pavement. 

Then McLean looked in the window 
By the light of a single candle he saw 
Paula erect, white, and motionless in the 
centre of the room, Pacheco’s hungry arm* 
closing about her. ... , 

After that McLean scarcely knew what 
happened. He was dimly conscious of 
bursting open a door, of rushing upon ! 
them, of Paula crouched with terror-wide 
eyes in a corner, and then of a brutal surg¬ 
ing joy as his fists crashed home again and 
again upon his victim. 

At last, when the other lay a silent, 
bleeding mass on the floor, his brain , 
cleared, and he turned to the girl. For a 
moment they clung to one another. Then 
together they ran out, and sped to the spot 
where the horses were waiting. . . . 

There have been many wonderful days' 
in Bruce McLean’s life, hut none ever 
equaled that exquisite dawn upon the 
desert wastes when, with his beloved rid¬ 
ing beside him, he realized for the first 
time the wonder and glory of the heart 
of Paula. And that wonder and glory, he 
has learned, were only the first precepts of 
an infinite lesson. 


* FOR SORE MUSCLES 



$ 1.00 

A Bottle 
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The Crackling White Pop 
Corn with the Toasty Flavor 

And the Only Machine That Makes It 

People wonder how we can spend fortunes 
to advertise pop corn. The reason is this: 

Butter-Kist Pop Corn is unlike any you ever 
tasted. That’s because it’s all popped 
and evenly buttered with pure creamery 
butter, then super-heated to a tantaliz¬ 
ing crisp ! Folks can’t resist its coaxing 
fragrance. The matchless toasty flavor makes 
thousands walk blocks to buy Butter-Kist. 

Do you wonder the Butter-Kist Pop Com Machine is 
winning new trade and record sales for large and small 
stores, theatres, etc., all over America? 

Folks who try a 5-cent bag of Butter-Kist will take 
home a big 10-cent carton and let the whole family en¬ 
joy its toasty flavor! 

Business Men! 

Write for Sales Records and Terms 


Profit* $5.25 ■ 
to $8.50 a ! 
day.” write* f 
Alhambra 
Amusement 
Company 


Motion put the money in the 
I motion picture business, and the 
) Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine acts 
the same way in making people stop, 
j look and buy! It will win in your 
( business, whether large or small. Get 
the signed evidence from men in 
’i your own line who are making from 
| $300 to $3000 extra profits yearly, 
according to location. 

A Small Payment 

D starts this machine winning you sales and 


new customers. Balance soon paid out of 
Butter-Kist earnings. 

Runs Itself 

Only move a chair and you have room. 
Occupies but 26x32 inches of floor space — 
yields five times as much profit per square 
foot as anything known to trade. Earning 
capacity 70c to $4.00 per hour. Fitted for 
the finest surroundings. 

Get Our Book FREE! 

Our handsome photo-book. "The Little 
Gold Mine,” gives full details and proof 
of profits. It’s FREE. Send the coupon at 
once. You lose cold cash every day you delay. 


Manager Sharding, j 
of Georgia Motion Pic- RB 
ture Theatre, writes: H 
"Net profits are $63 to 
$70 a week.” 

H 

" Sales $360.45 for one 
month from Butter- 
Kist machine in our 
lobby," writes Lemer 
& Rhodes. 

Druggist Frank H. I 
Wingate, Nashua. N. g(| 
H.. writes: "Took in M 
$107 the first week, m 
Profit $70. 


I 



Where It PAYS to Pop Butter-Kist 

This machine is for men already in busi- ™ “ 

ness, who want to make large, extra profits Holcomb 

with very small expense. & Hoke 

In Picture Play Houses I'^T^ / Sisy“ f &-s£ 

it brings big extra receipts and increased attendance. Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is piling up earnings for 8o . nd free * 

Drug Stores, Cigar Stores, Fruit Stores book — y ° ur P 0t< ^ 

Confectionery Stores Grocery Stores The Little Gold Mine 

5-and-lO-Cent Store, News Stand, ^* ButwVKill rip'oorJ 

Lunch Rooms, Billiard Parlors, Stations chine, ensy term N Hkhtoh 

Hotels, Resorts, Fairs, Department Stores * at prove /rcy. 

IT WILL PA V IN YOUR BUSINESS Rf Name 

HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 

5 1 S Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Business . 

Address . .sr>. ..x. 

When you write to advertisers please meottoa PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE*. 
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Physical 

Culture^ 

for the Face il 


My Beauty Exer- IK 
cises will make you IK"\ 
look Younger and fBr£* 
more Beautiful than I f?-y- 
all the external treat- II Y * $ 

ments you might use ^ 

for a lifetime. No 0 

massage, electricity, 1 

vibration, astringents, 'r 1 

plasters, straps, tilling J 

o r surgery — nothing / 

artificial—Just Nature’s nHppM J 

Results come soon and are Jf w/^ 

permanent. My system makes \ ft /£ 
muddy, sallow skins clear, and U 

the complexion as fresh as in xg 
girlhood, firms the flesh, and 

never fails to lift drooping and sagging facial muscles, 
removing the wrinkles they cause. The too thin face 
and neck are rounded out and hollows filled in. No one 
too old or too young to benefit. 

My system makes double chins disappear quickly, 
and it leaves the flesh firm after the superfluous fat is 
worked away. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exer¬ 
cise will freshen your complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring for a whole evening. 

Write today for my new FREE booklet “ Facial Beauty 
Culture.” If you will tell me what improvements you 
would like. I can write you more helpfully. Your letter 
will be held in strictest confidence. 

KATHRYN MURRAY 

Suite S5 Garland Building, Chicago 

The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 


C T You can have them by using 

„ T V.* i TD IPA A GREAT DISCOVFRY, 

WHITE * A ^ AL TOILET soap 

In paste form made from pure vegetable oils, 
II X \jr\C packed in tubes. Softens the skin. Makes dirt, 
f V I # automobile grease, etc., disappear like magic. 

Also removes grease paint quickly, without the 
use of cold cream. W'ill not injure the skin. Handy on the wash stand. 
Only Sanitary Soap to carry in your grip or auto. Your toilet not 
complete without it. A large tube sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. 
TBUW6LI (III IK Al (<>.. Dagi. 1. *:> lletrolt St., MILWAUKEE, WI8CL 

“BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” FREE! 

A handsomely illustrated book showing nil Brunswick Homo 
Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual colors, giving 
easy term* prices, etc. 8KNT FREE ! Write for it today. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENPER CO.,D«pt.330. Chicago 


The Be££ar of Cawnpore 

(Continued from page 83 .) 

In the struggle there was a shot, and Doug¬ 
las fell to the ground. As Lowndes sick- 
over the body the tent flap was drawn back 
and a sergeant entered quickly. Lownde- 
stiffened himself for another fight, and the: 
relaxed. It was Mulhar Rao, who owed 
his life to the man who had just killed 
his Captain. Quickly Lowndes explained 
everything, and between them they arranged 
their plan. The troop had been with Doug¬ 
las only that day, and did not know him 
well. Lowndes shaved off his beard, and 
his appearance was not unlike that of the 
dead man. He arrayed himself in Douglas’ 
uniform, and together they buried the Cap¬ 
tain out in the desert. 

In the morning Lowndes took full com¬ 
mand, impersonating Captain Douglas, and 
no one questioned him. And thus the march 
toward Delhi, slow, painful, but with the 
utmost care for the sufferers, was begun. 

By the time they had reached their desti¬ 
nation, Betty was well on the road toward 
recovery, and that same evening, sitting 
beside her bed, Lowndes told her father 
all that had occurred, while Betty corrob¬ 
orated his story with praises for himself 
which he omitted. 

“Lieutenant Lowndes,” the Colonel said 
finally, “we will simply forget your story. 
Tomorrow, morning, if you feel fit, I want 
you to- start out with a flying squadron 
toward Lucknow. They may need help.” 

But before he went away, Betty had re¬ 
newed her promise of a year before, and in 
a few months, when the rebellion had been 
completely subdued, there was another wed¬ 
ding at Delhi._ 



AKaiamazoe 

Direct to You’ 


Get This All Metal, Snowy White 

KITCHEN KABINET 


direct from Kalamazoo factory. Unlike any other kitchen 
knbin**t— sanitary. easy to keen clean as a china bowl ; sweet 
smelling; cannot wurp; eusy tinting doors; good for lifetime use. 

Free Trial, Cash or Credit 

Now is the time —save work when housecleaning. We I 
L pny freight — ship within 24 hours—30 days' trio], 360 
I days’ approval test, $100,000 guaranty. 

\ rnrr 8-piece crystal wt white glass rolling pin. pat- 
M mCC ented bread board with each knhinet Write today 
for prices und beautiful art catalog No. 24. 
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You’ve reached your limit. You can’t expect to step into a 
job that pays a big salary until you’ve prepared yourself for it. 

It’s a serious question, this problem of getting ahead. There is only one 
solution—you must have training; you must be able to do work that others 
can't do, or your pay will stay on a level with theirs. 


The business of the International Correspondence Schools is to help 
just such men as you to get good positions and hold them. 

Right now over one hundred thousand p-- ..t - 

ambitious men are preparing themselves | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
through I. C. S. courses for the bigger i 
jobs ahead. Last year nearly five thou -' 
sand reported increased pay as the result | 
of I. C. S. training. These men got their i 
training in spare time and in their own ■ 
homes. What the I. C. S. have done for | 
others they surely can do for you. But you i 
must make a start—the same start that I 
they made—and the way has been made | 
easy for you. Mark and mail this coupon. 

I. C. S., Box 6456, Scranton, Pa. 


Box 6456, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can quality tor the posi¬ 
tion, or In the subject, before which 1 mark X. 

SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mall Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Report* on 27,000 typical /. C. S. student* show 
14,990 now receiving $1500 a year or mores 2451 
receiving $2500 or more ; 413 receiving $5000 or 
more; 20 receiving $10,000 or more; and 8 with 
annual income* of $25,000 or more. 

WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE YOU CAN DO 


- 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


“ 

Electric Lighting 



Electric Car Running 

Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Expert 

MRCIIA MGAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice 

Gaa Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 



Surveying and Mapping 



MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 



Metallurgist or Prospector 



STATIONARY ENGINEER 1 

m 


Marine Engineer 

ARCHITECT 



m 


Contractor end Builder 

m 


Architectural Draftsman 



Concrete Builder 

m 

- 

Structural Engineer 

m 

“ 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 

m 

“ 

Sheet Metal Worker 

m 

“ 

CHEMIST 

- 


Navigator 
Poultry Raising 
AUTO RUNNING 


Occupation 
ft Employer— 

Street 

and No- 


City- 


Wlien you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Rin^ Books 


Built for ^ YOU 



Pages are 

instantly re¬ 
leased when 
desired and new 
ones added by 
simply opening 
the rings. Easy to use — 
always ready—indispensable. 


RING BOOKS 

•re made for every conceivable purpose, in 
suitable sizes for vest pocket, coat pocket, 
hand-bag or desk—make ideal gifts. 

Memo Books Student’s Note Books 
Prise Books Talking Machine Indexes 

Recipe Books Shopping Lists 
Address Books Household Aost. Books 
Scrap Books Minute Books 
Dots Books Personal Aocovnte 
Salomon's Reoord Books, Etc. 

Your stationer will be glad to show yon oar line, or 
we will mail you catalogs, FREE, on request. 

Send for Catalog No . XZ. 

Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company, 

Largest Loose Leaf Manufacturers in the World, 

412 Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo* 



Marguerite Snow —Starring in "Metro” Pictures — is 
considered one of the most beautiful girls on the screen. To 
guard her precious beauty, -he uses every day 

SempreQovine 

Pronounced Sem-pray Joyenay 

Meaning "Always Young* 


Marguerite 
S now 



Pink Cake. 


r 


/4heJiink 
Complexion (ake 


Keeps the skin soft and smooth and 
the complexion dear. Conven¬ 
ient and economical to use. 
A trial w.ll convince you. 

Can be obtained at all 
Drug and Department 

Stores. 

Or send h cent* for 7- 
day trial cake today. 

Marietta Stanley Co. 

Dept. 1465 

Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 


(Continued from page 154 ) 

J. M., Ocean Pabk. v Calif. —“Pennington's 
Choice,” a comparatively recent Bushman-Bayne 
picture, was filmed at Los Angeles, and up In 
Bear Valley not far from there. Bear Valley 
has furnished a great deal of the best photo¬ 
play scenery that has been flashed upon the 
screens in the last few years. 


M. J., Sioux City, Ia. —Lou-Tellegen has re¬ 
cently been permitted by the American courts 
to assume that name as his legal cognomen. It 
Is pronounced with the accent on “Tell” and the 
“g* is pronounced the same as in “again.” He 
is married to Geraldine Farrar. 


S. B., McKean, Pa. —The “Doubles Contest.” 
is not connected In any way with the “Beauty 
and Brains Contest.” Clara Kimball Young 
played the lead in “Hearts in Exile,” a World 

film. _ 

P. H., Paoli, Pa., and E. L: f 8 t. Louis.—N o, 
Broncho Billy is not dead but he no longer 
plays in Essanav films. Any theatre can show 
Mary Pickford films if they have contracted to 
use the service which supplies them. 


M. T., Scranton, Pa., and E. D., Phila¬ 
delphia.— The cast of “Her Great Hour,” (Equit¬ 
able) Is as follows: Van Perrine, Molly McIn¬ 
tyre ; Violet Kirby , Gerda Holmes; Robert 
Kirby , Richard Lynn; James Irtcin , Martin Al- 
sop; and Ralph Bart ett. P. J. LeMae. Julian 
L’ Estrange may be addressed in care of tbe 
Famous Players. 


B. F., Washington, D. C.—The three persons 
in the picture at the bottom of page 87 of the 
March issue of Photoplay, from left to right 
are: Robert Warwick, Mildred Harris and Direc¬ 
tor Eagle of the World Films. 


E. R., Brooklyn. —The press is terqied the 
“Fourth Estate.* and the World film of that 
name, is so entitled because the story - deals 
with a newspaper and Its fight to defeat a cor¬ 
rupt ring of politicians. This Is the film ver¬ 
sion of the play of the same name by Joseph 
Medill Patterson. 


G. G.. and H. 8., Kansas City. —In the cast 
of “A Million Bid,” as produced by Vltagraph. 
were Charles Kent, Julia Swayne Gordon. Anita 
Stewart, E. K. Lincoln, Harry Morey, and 
Gladden James. Ralph Ince was the director. 
Your theatreman is unable to supply you with 
any of the advertising photographs which are 
displayed In front of this house for the reason 
that they come in sets and are the property 
of the film exchange. 


N. F., Joplin, Mo.—-M ary Pickford may be 
addressed In care of the Famous Players’ office 
In New York City. She has very light golden 
hair. Charlie Chaplin is unmarried. 


P. K. C., Cincinnati. —At present Edna Mayo 
Is playing opposite Henry Walthall but there Is 
no reason, to suppose that she may not be seen 
again In plays with Bryant Washburn. Edna 
Mayo was born In Philadelphia In 1893 and bad 
acquired considerable legitimate experience prior 
to her film work with Pathe, Famous Players 
and Essanay. Miss Mayo is five feet five inches 
In height; Bryant Washburn b!x feet tall. 


D. L., Red Wing, Minn., and H. R„ New 
York. Address Hazel Dawn and Marguerite 
Clark in care of Famous Players* New York 
office. Syd Chaplin Is with Mutual, having 
joined them under the recent contract made by 
Charles Chaplin and himself covering their ser¬ 
vices for the coming rear. He made only one 
film for Triangle. 4, The Submarine Pirate.” 
which you quite likely have seen. Essanay *s 
burlesque on “Carmen, one of the last pictures 
Chaplin made for them, has not been released, 
although several times announced. Universal is 
releasing Mary Fuller films regularly, one of the 
most recent being “Madame Cubist,** a two reeler. 
Red Feather and Blue Bird are merely trade 
names for Universal features. Yale Boss is not 

S laying as he has returned to school and may 
e addressed at his home, 2875 Decatur Ave., 
New York. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE ia guaranteed. 
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//OMYEftMlWE 


The Standard Visible Writer 


This Free Book 

Has Brought Riches 
to Thousands 


Shows How to Become 
an Oliver Agent and Own This 


parity 
>ewriter 


Send today and learn how any ambitious 
man can earn top pay like a host of sales¬ 
men, storekeepers, clerks, office men, me¬ 
chanics, bankers, doctors, lawyers, tele¬ 
graphers an<J others who now belong to 
Oliver’s crack sales organization. Spare 
time or full time—no experience needed. 

Learn why the business world is flocking 
to this Oliver “Nine.” Why it brings a big¬ 
ger day’s work with nearly a third less effort. 
No other machine on earth—not even our previous models—has this new 
Bi-Manual Shift that multiplies speed and makes touch writing 100 per cent easier. 

The Selective-Color Attachment writes two colors at option and acts as a 
Check Protector besides. Does the work of an office appliance that would cost 
from $12 to $20 extra. But we now give it FREE on the Oliver* “Nine.” 


17c a Day 

Despite its costly new features, we’re sell- tion has no rival. Don’t miss this life-time 
ing the world’s master model at the old-time chance to earn a handsome income as Oliver 
price. And every agent can offer these winning agent and be the owner of the latest H H ■ 

terms— 17 cents a day! and most amazing typewriterbuilt. r ... 

Oliver’s exclusive PRINTYPE that writes Investigation costs nothing.. ,VC L 
like print included FREE when requested. But the delay of a day may f Typewriter C 

Never a standard typewriter built before let someone else get the f 1261 Otirw Typewriter 
with touch so light. It saves 5 tons of pound- vacancy where you live, Buildiaf. Chicago 

energy in a single day’s writing. Send no money— just S end free> P° st Pf id » 

Visible writing, the visible down-glance your name for “Op- Jy Opportunity Book 

reading, and automatic spacer are Oliver fea- portunity” Book. fg and Oliver agency offer, 

tures that make this "NINE” the easiest oper- Mail the coupon 4 N 

ating typewriter known. Its life-time construe- today. name .. 

Address . 

IIIIIIUlHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlim . 
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E. P. R., Louisville, Ky.— Whether “The Mil¬ 
lion Dollar Mystery,” or “Zudora.” or any of the 
other serials will ever be re-issued is a matter 
on which it is difficult to offer an opinion. 
Doubtless they scarcely will ever be seen again 
in the extended form of the original presenta¬ 
tion. but if the summarized version of “The Ad¬ 
ventures of Kathlyn,” proves successful it is quite 
likely that other companies may follow suit. 
“Kathlyn” is now being presented in eight reels 
which tell the story more concisely, omitting noth¬ 
ing of interest. 


M. W. II., Meridian, Miss., and B. R. Winni¬ 
peg.— Billie Burke should be addressed at the 
Kleine studio in New York City. Betty Comp- 
son is the fjirl with Eddie Lyons in “Mingling 
Sinrits,” a Universal, and Lee Moran and Stella 
Adams were the other two players in the film. 


M. O., Nyack, N. Y.—Yes, Charles Ray, who 
played the part of the son in “The Coward, and 
who was interviewed in January Photoplay 
under the title “Tom I nee’s New Wonder-Boy,” 
is still with the Ince-Triangle forces and is seen 
as Colin Cameron in “Peggy,” with Billie Burke. 
The lncevllle, Santa Monica, Calif., address will 
reach him. 


J. D., New Kensington, Pa., and E. D. Chi¬ 
cago. —Mary Anderson is at the western Vita- 
graph studio and should be addressed there. She 
was married recently in California. No, Hazel 
I)nwn did not play in “The White Pearl,” as 
this was a Marie Doro film, made by Famous 
Players. 


A. L., Eagle Grove, Ia.— Hobart Henley was 
born in Louisville, Ky., November 23, 1887, com 
pleted his education at the University of Cin 
cinnatl and played on the legitimate stage for 
several years prior to Joining the eastern Uni¬ 
versal in 1013. Later he was transferred to the 
western studios and plays an important role in 
many of the instalments of “Graft.” lie is six 
feet tall and has dark brown eyes and hair. He 
Is again in the east. 


E. J. K.. Windsor, Mo.— Ella Hail and Robert 
Leonard are still appearing in Universal films 
Julie Cruze. the daughter of Marguerite Snow 
and Jimmie Cruze was born October 24th. 1913 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. She “played” in “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,” but is hardly ready 
to be starred as yet. 

W. P. R., Comfort, Tex. — Billie Burke Is th* 
wife of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., to whom she wa« 
married a year or more ago. Mr. Zeigfield wa 
formerly married to Miss Anna Held. Arnold 
Daly was born in Brooklyn October 4th. 1875. 

M. O. M. writes: “We have just gotten back 
from ‘Betty of Graystone,’ and have lost our 
hearts to Owen Moore.” Dorthy Gish was Betty . 
Kate Bruce, her mother; George Fawcett, Jim 
Weed, the laziest man in the county: Norman 
Selby (Kid McCoy), Bud Weed; and Leonore 
Harris and Eugene Ormonde were Mr. and Mr*. 
Shericood, to whose home Betty was taken by 
Chandler (Owen Moore.) This film was made 
by the Fine Arts-Triangle in the east, and not 
in Hollywood. 

S. S., Valikr, Pa.—T he mechanical procvTsne* 
by which one actor is enabled to play two part< 
in a film at the same time are actually quite 
simple. It is merely a matter of synchronizing- 
the action of the two parts, as each role is pho¬ 
tographed separately on the same film, and it 
is a question of securing the right actions and 
positions at the right time. Leaps from tall 
buildings, cliffs, and embankments are staged in 
several ways; the beginning and end of a fall 
may be shown, there being two quite harmless 
actions to make the illusion; a dummy may b* 
used, or when it is possible to drop into water, 
professional acrobats or divers may be substi 
tuted during the fall. In rough and tumble 
work players like Roscoe Arbuckle do their fall¬ 
ing personally as they know how to do it. Did 
you see Fatty fall down the stairs in “He Did 
and He Didn t?” The jungle pictures, as a rub-, 
are made with special sets and trained animals— 
scenery is alwaye easy to get ! 

{Continued on page 171 ) 



ENGINEERS 

Earn $125 to $250 a Month 


,\».v avww*. < } ;:; ; *. •**.« 


The demand for Electrical Engineers at $125 to $250 a l SSOO to *2400 In Three 
month far exceeds the supply. Engineering and power com- ES>*£ 

panies everywhere are searching lor specially trained men. 

No previous experience necessary to take up this interesting . 

work. Decide to fit yourself for one of these high-salaried positions. i 

The American School will train you to be a well-paid electrical 
worker in a short time at small expense. Our staff of practical engi- 

neers will give you individual instruction and advice. You can start in B ' ^ * r 

right now to prepare yourself for a better job and bigger pay. ■ ■ 

rai<H IAIIiiIa I ASKninOT No need to give up your present occupa- 
taril wmie Ludimilg tion. We train you at home-solely by 
correspondence—as we have successfully trained thousands of others in the past eighteen 
years. Pocket-size textbooks, prepared by famous electrical experts, enable you to study 
anywhere—at any time. Papers examined and corrected only by experienced technical graduates. 

Electrical Book FREE 

Send the coupon for your copy of our 56-page Free Book. 
^ Tells how easy it is to master Electricity, and gives full partic- 
erican School of Correspondence, Chicapo, U. S. 3. I “lara regarding the course you are most interested in. Don't 

Without any obligation on my part, please send me IS ^ v«y cm mv^a^vow inttruction^M vou oranau-la Mil 
ir Free Book and complete information regarding a ■ Instruction as you progroso In mmam 

inncl l l Hv^roe^ctric^f Enclne®HLL T^Pow°JI^*Houi I Mark and mail the coupon to-day. This is a remarkable oppor- 

I tunlt > 10 ** int * * Profession that pays big money. No obligation 

pertntendence ( j Wireless Teiegrapny. Photo. 5-16 ■ i n Bending the coupon. Mall It now I 

.. I American School of Correspondence. Chicago. U.S.A. 


Free Book Coupon 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. 3. 

Without any obligation on my part, please send me 
your Free Book and complete information regarding a 
course in [ ] Electrical Engineering [ ] Telephone Engi¬ 
neering [ ] Hydroelectrical Engineering ( ) Power House 
Superintendence [ ] Wireless Telegraphy. photo. 5-16 
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No Guess-Work About It 


There are nothing but facts to prove that you will 
make a success— Big Money, Yearly, Repairing and 


Retreading Automobile Tire*. No matter where you go, where you look,' where you live—on the 
farm, in a town, in the city—everywhere there are automobiles—millions of them and all with tires 
to repair. Get into this business at the beginning of its most prosperous period. Fifteen Million Tires 
will be made this year and every one will need repairing. More tires than in all time before. Success, 
Wealth, Power and Independence—$3,000 a year and up, from the Start, awaits any man with ambi¬ 
tion, nerve and energy—the man who is tired of working for others—who is seeking to break all bonds 
of low wages—who strives for something better in life and who can see this opportunity before him. 
Write today for big book of facts on the tire repair business. Investigate by mailing the coupon below. 


MEN 


v 

■ 


Big Money 
For YOU* 

In the Tire 
Repair Business 

$250 A Month 

AND UP 

With This New Machine 


Haywood’s 1916 Tire Repair Plants 


Complete machines that do all the work — Vul¬ 
canize and mend tires from the smallest puncture 
to Retreading. Every plant is the last word in 
efficient and economical tire repairing. Business 
comes easy as soon as people find out that you 
repair tires with Haywood Equipment It means 
work that satisfies — work that brings back the 
customers—all at big profits to you. 

Punctures & Blow-outs Common 

Autoists clamor for tire repair work. Not a day 
passes but thousands of tires blow up. Thousands 
of punctures are made. Repairing is a necessity. 
The work has to be done. It will come to your shop 
and pay you big profits if you make a bid for it 

A Year Round Business 


machine will give you a start—a small invest¬ 
ment —$50 and up, trifling for such a big propo¬ 
sition. You build a big business from there. You 
are soon a manufacturer—your own boss and mak¬ 
ing the big end of the profits instead of the gmaiy 

No Experience Necessary 

Not even a knowledge of tires. We teach you 
the work when you get a machine. You loom 
in a week to handle all kinds of jobs. Just follow 
directions is all that is necessary. Do the work 
yourself at the start Open a small shop. You 
don’t need a store. You can start in your home 
if you prefer. It’s well worth your while to inves¬ 
tigate this opportunity. Be the first in your town. 
Fortunes are to be made while the business is 


Autos are used both summer and winter. No dull 
seasons. Keep busy day in and day out One 


yet young. This coupon or. post card brings 
complete information. Send it today. 


Get All the Facts From 
CATALOG 


Big FREE / FREE catalog 

Learn all the secrets of this proposition. A big COUPON 

FREE CATALOG gives all details. Tells all / M. E. HAYWOOD, Pro* 
about tires and how to repair them. Shows outfits in use. Gives y Haywood Tiro * Equipment Co. 
actual proof of successes—Letters from men who have already y •JOCapltol Aw. 

started and are well on their way to success and fortune. What ♦♦ ^ 8 , ri Ym ^ Mn 7n, e ' yo „ book aod 
these men have done, you can do, and maybe better, lnere # # full particulars about your tiro repairing de- 
is really an important message for every ambitious man in y* xnypart ^ of 00ttr9e * without any obligation om 
this valuable book. Send your name and address at once, y* 

Use the coupon—a letter or post card. ttamm ._ .... .. 

Haywood Tire & Equipment Co./ Mdrit ,. 

850 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. / 
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Special Offer—By Mail Only 

3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of $2. 
Handsome tie included for names and ad dree tee of S 
friend s. You owe your pocket book a trial of this famous box of 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink, fade or rip in 6 months* 
wear or new shirts free. Made of fine white percale shirting 
material with neat stripes of blue, black and lavender. One 
shirt of each color same size to the box. You will find them 
tasteful and refined. Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs 
attached, hand laundered and very fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. 
You cannot buy such good shirts for the money at stores and 
would get no guarantee of wear. Catalog of DURO Shirts & 
Furnishings on request but save time by ordering to-day. If 
not satisfactory on arrival keep the tie for your trouble 
and on receipt of the shirts we will gladly refund your money. 
Oar advertising would not be in 100 leading magaminos 
if we were not responsible. Highest Bank References . 

Room 181. GoodeU St Company, 158 E. 34th St., New York 

Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the IVorld 


‘Your Complexion Stands Inspection* 

“~to the very last dance, provided you 
use the delightfully fragrant and clinging 

Ingram's T^$? ainc 

Face Powder, 50c—4 Shades 

It ore vents that drawn, f offered look became ft stays on 
never "streaks." As Mary Fuller sayti: “At 5:30 I 
feel 35—but after 1 'doll up’ a bit with a dash of Ingram's 
Rouge and a light sprinkling of that lovely 
FacePowder.Ithrow off ten yean, at least/* 
Take Advantage of Thia Offer—Send us 6e 
in stamps to cover cost of packing and mail¬ 
ing, and get free our Guest Room Package 
containing Ingram’B Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and Milkweed Cream, 
Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Perfume in 
Guest Room sizes. Write 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Makers of Milkweed Cream 
Established 1885 

Windsor, Ont.lChSTenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 


STUDIO DIRECTORY 

For the convenience of our readers who may de¬ 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first Is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu¬ 
scripts; (8) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

American Film Mfg. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi¬ 
cago (8) ; Santa Barbara, Calif. (•) (s). 

Balboa Amusement Pbod. Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Biograph Company, 807 East 175th St.. New 
York City, (•) (s) ; Georgia and Girard, Los An¬ 
geles (s) ; players east June to December. 

Bos worth. Inc., 222 West 42d St., New York 
City; 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (•) (s). 

California M. P. C., San Rafael. Calif. (•) (s>. 

Thos. A. Edison, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave-, New 
York City (•) (s). 

Equitable Motion Pictures Cobp.. 130 West 
46th St, New York City. (•) Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

Essanay Film Mfg. Co., 1333 Argyle 8t., Chi¬ 
cago (•) (8). 

Famous Players Film Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (•). 

Fox Film Corporation, 130 West 46th St, New 
York City (*) ; Los Angeles (s) ; Fort Lee, 
N. J. (8). 

Gaumo.nt Company, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (•) ; Flushing, N. Y. (s) ; Jacksonville. 
Fla. (s). 

David Horsley Studio, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (•) (s). 

Kalem Company, 235 West 23d St, New York 
City (•) ; 251 W. 19th St. New York City (s) ; 
1425 Fleming St, Hollywood, Calif, (s) ; Tallyr&nd 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s) ; Glendale, Calif, (a). 1 

George Kleinb. 805 EX 175th St, N. Y. City <•). 

Lasky Feature Play Co.. 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Oalif. 
(*) (s). 

Lubin Mfg. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(•) ; Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor¬ 
onado, Calif, (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Metro Pictures Corp., 1465 Broadway. New 
York City (•). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.) : Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp.. 3 West 
61st St., New York City (s) ; Popular Flays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s) ; Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office. 

Oliver Mobosco Photoplay Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (s). 

Mutual Film Corporation, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

Pallas Pictures, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (•) (s). 

Paramount Pictures Corporation, 110 West 
40th St., New York City. 

Pathb Freres, Jersey City, N. J. (•) (s). 

Pathb Exchange, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City <•) (s). 

Selig Polyscope Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(•) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). 

Signal Film Corp., Los Angeles, Calif (•) (a). 

Thanhouser Film Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (8) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

Triangle Film Corporation, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (•) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St. Los Angeles 
(*) (s) ; Inceville Studio (Ince), Santa Monica, 
Calif. (•) (s). 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s) ; Universal City, Calif. (•) (s) ; Coyts- 
ville, N. J. (s). 

Vitagraph Company of America, East 15th and 
Locast Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (*) (s) ; Hollywood, 
Calif. (•) (s) ; Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. (a). 

V-L-S-E. Inc, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Wharton, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. (•) (s). 

World Film Corp., 130 West 46th S*., New 
York City (•) ; Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

Clara Kimball Y’ouno Film Corp., 126 W. 46th . 
St., New York (*). 
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Casts of Stories from Photo¬ 
plays in this Issue 


THE SALESLADY 
(By Willard Mack) 

Famous Players. 

Helen Hazel Dawn 

Bruce Irving Cummings 

Lizzie Dorothy Rogers 

Bruc&s Father Clarence Handysides 

Officer Burke Arthur Morrison 

THE BEGGAR OF CAWNPORE 
(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Ince-Triangle 


Dr. Robert Lowndes 
Betty Archer 
Capt. Guy Douglas 
Col. Archer 
Mulhar Rao 
Werner, the engineer 


H. B. Warner 
Lola May 

Wyndham Standing 
H. E. Entwlstle 
A. F. Hollingsworth 
Wedgwood Nowell 


THE CHAIN INVISIBLE 
(By Richard Le Gallienne. Scenario 
by Frank Powell) 
Equitable. 


Anne Dalton 
James Wadsworth 
Sir Richard Towns 
Robert Dalton 
Paul Dalton 
Mrs. Margaret Dalton 
Elizabeth King 


Gerda Holmes 
Bruce McRae 
Alfred Hickman 
Tom McGrath 
Victor Benoit 
Lillian iPaige 
Margaret Livingston 


Paula Figueroa 
Bruce McLean 
Claire Pachmann 
Stephen Pachmann 
Emiliano Pacheco 
Mr. Adams , banker 


THE HEART OF PAULA 
Pallas 

Lenore Ulrich 
Forrest Stanley 
Velma Lefler. 

Jack Livingstone 
Howard Davies 
Herbert Standing 


(Continued from page 168 ) 

C. B, Marquette, Mich., and M. D., Bradford, 
Mass. —Webster Campbell is at the western Vita- 
graph studio. No, those were not real volcanic 
eruptions in “Aloha Oe,” for you must remember 
it is usually impossible to get a volcano to do its 
erupting when and where one wants it to. They 
are very hard to manage. Mary Fuller and Cleo 
Madison answered your letters? Glad to hear it. 


E. F., Marietta, Ga. —In “The Soul of a Wom¬ 
an,” Mary Gadman was Emily Stevens; the boy 
was George LeGuere; the husband was Theodore 
Babcock and Father Anthony was Howard Trues- 
dell. No, Charlie Chaplin is not a Frenchman, but 
an Englishman who was born in France while 
his parents were touring in vaudeville. “First run 
pictures” is an indefinite term but broadly it refers 
to films which have just been released, though first 
run films in Chicago and New York are not over a 
week old, counting from the release date, while a 
month or more may pass before they cease to be 
so classed in the smaller cities. Yes, King Stephen 
in “Such a Little Queen” (Famous Players) was 
Carlyle Blackwell, the Queen was Mary Pickford 
j and Robert Trainor was Harold Lockwood. 


B. J. E., Grand Rapids, Wis. —Mary Pickford’s . 
baptismal name was Gladys Smith but she adopted 
I the name Pickford, her mother’s family name, 
when she went on the stage. Miss Pickfbrd is 
Mrs. Owen Moore in private life. 


J. W., Montgomery, Ala., and E. B., Deck- 
1 erville, Ala. —You should address Billie Burke 
I In care of the Kleine studio in New York City. 
- There are numerous studios in Florida, ns you 

will note from the list in the Directory, but 
( there are no permanent studios in any of the 
other southern states, though many of the com¬ 
panies travel to various points in the south for 
special scenes. Jimmy Valentine in “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine.” was Robert Warwick and Rose 
Fay was Ruth Shepley. 


“There is a way 
to Good Health and 
a Perfect Figure.” 

says Annette Kellermann. 

Don’t you realize that the 
only way way to improve 
Nature is through natural 
methods? Drugs and apparatus 
usually show no results and are 
often injurious. Under my system 
fifteen minutes each day in the 
privacy of your own room is suf¬ 
ficient. Surely, you want to find 
out more about a system that has 
been followed successfully by so 
many other refined and intelligent 
women. 

Miss 
Alice 
Brady 

whose face, form 
and charms 
have won her 
thousands of ad¬ 
mirers, tells of 
the results she 
has obtained 
through my 
methods, in the 
following note: 

Dear Miss Kellermann : 

I want to thank you for the wonderful benefits 
I have derived from your course of physical culture. 

It proved most helpful to me when I was nervous 
and run down. Not only did it restore my normal 
health, but by following your instructions I have 
greatly improved my figure, carriage and poise. 

I am glad to recommend your course to any of 
my sex whose health is below par or who desire to 
improve their appearance. 

Yours very truly , 

My new booklet, “The Body Beautiful,” 
is fully illustrated with photographs of 
myself, explaining my system. Just send 
a two-cent stamp and it will be mailed to 
you FREE, to-day. 

You owe it to yourself at least to investigate 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN 

Suite 408P 12 West 31*t SL, N. Y. C. 


Digitized by 
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EVANS ART 

Pianos and Players 

FACTORY TO YOU 

and up can be saved by my plan 
of selling direct from my factory to you. I 
can save you from $125 to $250 on an Evans 
Artist Model Piano or Player. 

Paid The easiest kind of terms, week- 
rm o lu 1 dIU ly, monthly, quarterly or yearly 
payments to suit your convenience. AH middlemen, 
jobbers, dealers and agents profits cut out. These 
are some of the reasons why I can sell the Evans 
Arti*t Model Pianos for such little money. Let me 
send you the other reasons. 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

If you are not entirely satisfied, we will take it back 
without any cost to you —you are the sole judge to 
decide. 

Music Lessons Without Cost 

We will give a two years* course of piano instruc¬ 
tion free. Ask about our insurance plan. 

STORY & CLARK PIANO CO. 

F. O. EVANS. Gen. Mgr., Dept. J-68, CHICAGO 



i—Free Trial 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chests \ 

protect furs, woolens snd plumes from 
moths, mice. duBt arid damp. Finest 
birthday, wedding or graduation gift. ] 

15 days' fraa trial. Factory price*. J 

Write for 56 page cat a lag. Postpaid J 
free. Write today. ’ 

PJedrnonOte(M>darChest^>o^>egt^jJJtatejTll|e^iM^ 





Richardson’s new book of 

complete instruction in all 
branches of Crocheting.Tatting 
ana Smocking. Plerty of new, orig¬ 
inal designs. GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to any lady sending 10c in stamps or silver 
for one full size ball of 

^RICHARD 


SUPERIOR TO IMPORTED 

Acf NOW I Write for this introductory offer today 
ftClilUTT • —before it i» withdrawn. Write NOW. 

RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 

Dept. 1575 , CHICAGO. ILL. 

Makers of Richard sou's Sp<ol and Embroidery Silks 


W. L.. Toronto.—Photoplay Magazine bat 
conduct a contest for men similar to the ‘■‘Beauty 
and Brains Contest.” but it will be some tim** 
before anything of the sort can be attempted. 
We are so busy with the thousands of entries in 
the “Beauty and Brains Contest” that we hare 
no desire to start anything else until this is com¬ 
pletely finished. Do you think men would be in¬ 
terested in it? _ 

H. M. L.. Parkvillb. Mo. —“After Dark* 
(World) was a flve-reeler in which Alec B. Fran¬ 
cis and Kathryn Adams played leading: roles. 
Thanhouser does not name any of the players in 
“The Burglar’s Picnic,” except the Fairbanks 
twins, and we do not recall any of them, though 
we saw the films very recently. George Fisher and 
Violet MacMillan took the principal parts in ‘*The 
Artist’s Model” (Kay-Bee) ; Mack Swain (Am¬ 
brose) was the Chief Spy in “Saved by Wireless 
(Keystone) ; Chester Chnklln (Walrus) bis Trusty 
Aide; Ora Carew, the daughter of the Mintstcr of 
War , and Harry McCoy, her Lover. Jack Holt 
played opposite Grace Cunard in “Her Better 

Self.” - 

G. A. K., Ddluth.—W illiam L Hinckley 
played the part of Ted Lamb in “The Lily and 
the Rose,” a Fine Arts film. He was with the 
Majestic-Reliance studios prior to the formation 
of the Fine Arts and remained with the new 
company. He was born September 11. 18W, 

attended high school In Chicago, and later was 
a student at Northwestern University for & slwrt 
time. In Denver, during the summers of 1909 
and 1910 he began theatrical work. 

G L. M., Skattlsl —Hobart Bosworth was 
born in Marietta, Ohio, in 1867, and during his 
early life he was a sailor, boxer, wrestler and 
finally an actor. His legitimate career was long 
and very successful, including several Augustin 
Daly seasons in America ana England, and in 
1909 he joined the original Sellg company in 
Los Angeles continuing with them for four 
years. Bosworth, Inc. was then organized and 
he played the leads and produced the Jack Lon¬ 
don series of plays, after which he went to Uni¬ 
versal, where he plays leads and directs as well. 
He Is over six feet tall, weighs two hundred 
and ten pounds, and has blue eyes, fair com¬ 

plexion and light hair. His wife is Adele Far¬ 
rington. — 

E. H., Ann Arbor. —The book of 10O photo¬ 
graphs of players may be obtained from Photo¬ 
play Maoazinb or from your newsdealer for 56c. 
No, Albert Roscoe played the part of Horry 

Anguish in “Graustark,’ f Bryant Washburn play- 

lug Prince Lorenz. In “Are You a Mason, 

Frank Mason , Helen Mason , and their father and 
mother were John Barrymore, Helen Freeman. 

Charles Dickson and Ida Waterman. Harold 

Lockwood was not of the cast. There will be a 
Frances Nelson picture in one of the coming 

issues of Photoplay. ^_ 

B. O. B., Nbwman, III. —Irene Howley is with 
the Metro, but she has played with several com- 

g anies, including Reliance, Famous Players and 
liograph. She played In vaudeville for several 
years, where she was known as “The Manhattan 
Girl.” Florence Turner is with the Hepwortn- 
Turner pictures, which are made in Great Bri tain, 
hut was recently seen on the Universal programme 
in “My Old Dutch,” which Universal purchased 
for exhibition in America. 

L. C. S. G.—-Write to Charles Waldron in care 
of the Famous Players’ New York office, as that 
is the surest way of reaching him. He plays_the 
role of Mark Embury in “Mice and Men. with 
Marguerite Clark, the scientist who adopted Peggy. 

II J., New York City. — Bife Stork, In “Emm? 
of Stork’s NVst” (Metro), was Charles Prince. 
Marv Miles Mlnter playing the title role. Among 
the ‘“legitimate” plays In which he has been seen 
he took the role of Kaliko in “The Pearl Malden, 
a three-act musical play, the musical score of 
which was written by Harry Auracher of Chicago 
The first performance of this play was at the 
New York Theatre In New York in Januair of 
1912. and the cast included, among others, Charles 
.T. Stine. Jeff De Angelis. Henry Bergman and 
Flora Zabelle. the wife of Raymond Hitchcock 


Bray advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

Digitized by C joogle 
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H. E.. Anniston, Ala.—B illie Burke is the wife 
)f Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., widely known as the pro- 
iucer of the “Ziegfeld Follies,” and the daughter 
3f Billie Burke, an actor of the “legitimate/' 
When Miss Burke began her professional career 
;he adopted her father’s name and has always 
used it. She was born in Washington, D. C., and 
tier name as a youngster was Ethel. 


A. S., Atlanta, Ga. —Portraits of Carlyle Black- 
veil and Francis Bushman appeared in the Art 
Section of Photoplay Magazine) for November. 
1915, and we can supply this issue at 15 cents 
>er copy. Yes, Marguerite Clark will be seen in 
‘Molly Make-Believe” as soon as that film is ready 
'or presentation; you remember she was playing 
n this picture when interviewed for the March 
ssue of Photoplay. 


LiOS Angeles Is in and the game can now pro¬ 
ved. “Purchase a picture frame 4%x6 inches, 
dip behind the glass the picture of Dustin Fnr- 
ium's smile, from February Photoplay, and ban?? 
t in vour room. Result—a sure cure for the 
>lues !’ t Very good, Eddie. 


C. B., Venice, Cal.— There will undoubtedly be 
something about Bob Vernon, who played the son 
n “His Father’s Footsteps/’ with Ford Sterling, 
n one of the coming numbers of Photoplay. 
There was an interview with Wallie Reid In the 
Uareh issue. Blanche Sweet and Wallie Reid 
ised to play opposite In some of the Mutual films 
vhen they were both with the Griffith organiza- 
:lon. 


J. R. M., Dallas. —We suppose the reason the 
L.ubin company decided to refllm “The Great Di¬ 
vide.” because they believed that it would not 
nake a hit with the public, nor do them credit as 
i producing company. There is no other reason 
;hat we know of. The version that was finally 
exhibited was made in the mountains of Penn¬ 
sylvania, or at least such parts of it as it became 
lecessary to retake. 


H. E. A., Ketchikan, Alaska, and C. B. W., 
Hoboken, N. J. —“Du Barry” has never appeared 
n Photoplay Magazine and we are therefore 
mable to supply you with a copy of the story, 
[n “The Master Key,” John Dore was Robert 
L«eonard; Ruth was Ella Hall; James Gallon, her 
'ather, Wilbur Higby; Harry Wilkerson, Harry 
Zarter; and Tom Kane , Charles Manley. Mina 
Zunard was born in 1805. 


J. G. B., Toronto. Ont. —In Famous Players’ 
‘The Mummy and the Humming-Bird,” the film 
version of the play by Isaac Henderson, Lady 
Lumley was Lillian Tucker, Emma (Qutseppe’s 
wife) was Claire Zobelle and Ruth, Nina Lindsey. 
Zharles Cherry played the mummy-role, and Arthur 
Hoops one of his usual deep dyed roles as Signor 
lYOrelli . In “The Gentleman From Indiana,” the 
Irat Pallas offering, Winifred Kingston was Helen 
Sherwood and Elsie Cort, SkillctYs girl. La sky 
jroduced two plays bearing very nearly the same 
lames, “The Secret Sin,” and “The Secret Or¬ 
chard, in the former being Blanche Sweet, Thomas 
iieighan and Sessue Hayakawa, and in the latter 
Zleo Ridgely, Blanche Sweet, Edward Mackaye, 
Theodore Roberts and Carlyle Blackwell. No, 
dignon Anderson is not related to Mary Anderson 
—to neither of the Mary Andersons in fact. 
Itichard Travers was born In the Canadian North- 
vest, Lillian Walker in Brooklyn, Marguerite Clark 
lenr Cincinnati and Cleo Ridgely in New York 

"ity. _ 

M. E. W., Nmw Sharon, Pa.—W illiam S. Hart, 
>f the Ince-Triangle films, was born in Newburg, 
ST. Y., December 6, 1870, but his family moved 
vest very shortly thereafter and he was raised In 
'lorth Dakota. He is a big man, six feet tall, 
veighing over 190 pounds, and his blue eyes and 
rery dark brown hair seem fitting characteristics 
n a person of his temperament. He is well known 
n the films, but he had done notable work on the 
stage prior to joining the Kay-Bee forces, as he 
•rested the roles of Cash Hawkins in “The Squaw 
dan,” and Judd Tolliver in “The Trail of the 
xmesome .Pine,” at the revival of the former in 
.911 and the premier of the latter In 1912. both 
a New York City. 

{Continued on page 181 ) 



Geraldine Farrar says: 

Mg Dear Mrs. Graham.'— 

“7 have used your Kosmeo Cream and Powder , also 
your Skin Food for many years, and like them very much. 

y You are at liberty to use my testimonial, and my 
photo if you wish, in advertising your products ." 

Sincerely yours, 

( Signed ) Geraldine Farrar. 


MJf Gervaise Graham’s 


Creams Powder^ 


are used by thousands of the world's most beautiful 
women, to preserve the fine texture of the skin, and 
protect it against the ravages of sun and wind. They 
are sold everywhere—all over the world. Price 50c* 


Send for Samples 

I want you to test these world's famous preparations for 
yourself. 1 want you to learn— by actual use—just what they 
will do for you. So, for a limited time, I will mail you full sue 
25c cake of Kosmeo Soap and generous samples of Kosmeo 
Cream and Kosmeo Face Powder 
with 64-page hand book on the w 

care of the hair and complex- f Mrs. GervaUe Graliaa, 

ion—if you will enclose 10c * 32 West Illinois Street, 

to partly cover cost of ^ fr y 

postage and packing. / plane aend me Mberal earn- 

Mn. Gerraisa Graham, / plea of Koameo Cream, Kocmeo 
w «* > Face Powder, a full size cake of 

szw. llraiM SL, Kosmeo Soap and your 64 Page 

Chicago. Jr Book. I am enclosing ten cents to 

partly cover postage and packing. 


Name ..*. 

Street . 

City . State. 


When yon write to advertisers 


please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 

Digitized by 


Google 
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David 

Work 

Griffith 


The Story of 
David Wark Griffith 


His Heritage, His Dreams , and Their Achievement 

AI/ITH a sense of service to every lover of the soundless drama 
* * Photoplay Magazine announces for its next (June) issue th 
beginning of the greatest possible story about motion pictures 
It is a story not merely about Motion Pictures, for it is the romance 
the secret history, the confessionary chronicle of The Motio 
Picture Itself. Mr. Griffith is to the New Art what Pericles ws 
to the Golden Age of Hellas. Of his works you have known a gre; 
deal. Of Mr. Griffith himself you have known little or nothin* 
Here for the first time is an outpouring of personal anecdol 
which proves richer than the episodes of any novel; here is an ui 
sparing resume of existence and a penetrating analysis of motivi 
written by a master-hand in a style more terse and brilliai 
than may be found in any personal annal of the last decadi 

The Great'Human Interest Story of iqi 
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/ Col. Jacob 
Work 
Griffith 

(Thunder Jake) 


Begins in June 
Photoplay Magazine 

^ext.month’s many-page installment, every paragraph of which 
s a nugget of information for art-lover, drama-patron or photo¬ 
day fan, contains a priceless wealth of rare illustrative material, 
n Installment I you are going to meet that gray battle-eagle of 
he Confederacy, Colonel “Thunder Jake” Griffith, fitting father 
o the man who created “The Birth of a Nation.” You are go¬ 
ng to learn something of that stern stock which blossomed in a 
century-bloom of genius. Installment I is not a psalm of triumph 
nor a chant of praise; it is an account of determination upon 
idverse beginnings — of a y'v’ng man’s visions and working faith 
in a misfit career whose maiadventures sound like droll stories 
by Mark Twain. 

The Griffith Narrative will be the great human interest story of 
1916. For the sake of information as well as entertainment you 
cannot afford to miss one installment! 

Order From Your Newsdealer in Advance 


I 




When you write to adrertlMn pleaat mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














' OR ANY 
STANDARD MAKi 


Just Out 


The Most Interesting Catalog 
In America. 

\MTATCHES, Diamonds* Jewelry* 
ww Guns* Bicycles* Sterling and J&ZA 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverware. 

Cut Glass* Silver and Gold Nov- .*// 
cities* Leather Goods* Sewing BPm /' 
Machines and Musical Instruments— tiff fw /■ 1 


A new catalog 1 that saves you money on 
every item. Write for it Now. Every page 
teems with Quality and Bargain Prices, every 
page bears its own story of human interest. Printed 
in four colors, a million of them goes to all parts of the country. A postal NOW, 
will bring yours by return maiL 

17, 19 and 21 JEWEL / 


We have the very watch you have been waiting for. High-grade, thin 
Model Elgins at a saving of a third to a halt with such liberal terms 
thrown in for good measure that you’ll never miss the money. So no 
matter whether you are rich or poor, its all the same to ue. Our little pay- | 
ments make your credit good and the volume of our business in all parts of 
the country, combined with big factory contracts, enables us to do better by 
you than any other watch or diamond house in the world. 

— " _i— _ _ If you open a watch ae- 

rn/% MM 3 M at m count with us this month. 

m m WW WomU8tBe u 60,000Elgin 
Watches this year. We have to do it to protect our factory contracts. That’s more 
than 4.000 watches a month, nearly 200 a day, but we will do it.. Yet. do Y^nknow 
what this means to you? It means the Newest Models, the finest Elgins, at out pr1c mm - 
412.75 to 526.50. It means that wo d m M 

have gone to rock-bottom to give you M fl/l/kff TfO W 

Watch Bargains and throw in the as- ^^9 MWm M M mm M M 

toundingly Easy Terms of only. ^ 

ay rt ... Da^Wi/ New Models, Exclusive Designs, move. They lack none that you would add. They Instantly eommsnfi 
IwUlT flCrCVU/ Richly Enameled, Original En- your unstinted admiration. They carry their own evidence of superb 


52 a Month! 


mam graving*, Juat out. In our new auality and in the rigid gold assay test, aland in 

the Beautiful Now Model ’’Classic/' the 


Catalog only, will you find the Beautiful Now Model’’Classic,” the 
new “Universal.” the new “California,” the new “Diamonctte.* 1 


the new "Double Circle,” — 


“Diamonette,** J5JV But write today. Send 

SU marvelously Ww*lU SW %J MWJ%JWMCjr your name and address 
—— for the most intereeticf 
Catalogin America. A catalog with a thousand illustrations. A 


beautiful. And when you see the cases themselves, you’ll agree that ^mmmm—mmmm —m —— for the most interesting 

no illustration or printed page, can adequately convey the full splen- Catalogin America. A catalog with a thousand illustra ti ons. A 
dor of these magnificent models. They are gorgeous in design and book that tells all about the Easy Way—the Harris-Goar Way. It 
execution. They convey to the eye that degree of joy and aatisfac- ahows you and everybody how to own a fine Watch, a Diamond.* 
tion, mado possible only by their richness of quality, gold enomal- Suit or Overcoat, a Bicycle, Camera, a Sewing Machine or Marital 


tion, mado possible only by their richness of quality, gold enomal- Suit or Overcoat, a Bicycle, Camera, a Sewing Machine or Musics 
inga and the artist’s touch. They have no fines that you would re- Instruments, all Rock-Bottom Pneea without missing the mousy. 

> You pay no lntsrest-we aak no security—no red tape. We don’t need the money and all we ask la Jaat common* 
everyday honesty among mon, and our wholesale prices save you nearly half. Send your name end address today. 

HARRIS-GOAR CO. De P L I&99 Kansas City, Mo. 

77ie Houne That Sell* More Klotn Watche a Than Any Other Firm fn the World . 


Own Your Business—Make Two Profits 


Let Ten-Pinnet, “world’s greatest bowling game/' make for you the 
big profits it’s now making for other operators. a In addition, enjoy local 
salesman’s commissions. Game is new, fascinating, automatic. No pin- 
l oys,—just someone to take in money. Alleys 38 to 50 feet long, quickly 
installed in any room or tent. Everybody plays! Valuable 
premiums for bowlers—we furnish coupons. Moderate in- 
vestment starts you in any town, summer resort or 
park. Write today for catalog and agent’s prices. 

The Ten-Pinnet Company, 54 Yu Bom St, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Shadow Sta£e 

(Continued from page 114) 

midst of unreality. Oh, what dreadful 
nighties she wears! Sans grace, sans 
romance—we cease. 


THE first dozen scenes of “The Island 
A of Surprise,” a Vitagraph melodrama 
of the highest type, are ideal photoplay¬ 
writing. Here is exposition, character 
introduction, plot development, the rousing 
of interest, the dawn of suspense, speed— 
all bound in a band of masterful adroit¬ 
ness and super-craftsmanship. I believe 
the congratulatory slap on the back in this 
instance goes to Col. Jasper Ewing Brady, 
Vitagraph’s boss playsmith. See this piece, 
would-be shadow dramatists, and do like¬ 
wise—if you can! 


IUIARGUERITE COURTOT is not 
. *well suited by her first Gaumont pic¬ 
ture, “The Dead Alive,” written and 
directed by Henry Vernot. The notion is 
not impossible—a villainous hypnotist who 
preys upon a forlorn husband’s credulity 
through a twin sister of his lost wife—but 
there are halts and hitches in the carrying 
out of the idea. 


“IVAADAME LA PRESIDENT,” a 
lVlMorosco filming of Anna Held, is a 
jocose French farce proclaiming the age of 
Anna Held, which should not be printed 
upon the screen. Crow’s dancing pumps 
are inapropos about eyes which one cannot 
make behave. 


pAMOUS PLAYERS should not turn out 
a dull, commonplace, hopelessly uninter¬ 
esting picture like “Diplomacy!” Here 
were Marie Doro and a manufacturing 
concern which certainly knows how things 
should be done. 


^RANE WILBUR has been a law unto 
v,x himself, and an entirely original one, 
at that, in his recent features. As long as 
producers will waste money taking these 
things Mr. Wilbur is scarcely alone in his 
artistic errors. 

(Continued on page iyp) 




This Marvelous 

CAMERA 

On FREETrial! 

Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instan¬ 
taneous picture-taking and making cam¬ 
eras to be sent out absolutely on approval 
without a penny in advance just to prove 
that it is the most wonderful invention— 
the camera sensation of the age. So you 
~ust send for it quick! Just 
think of it—the new 
Mandel-ette 

TAKES 

AND 

MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 

Instantly! 

You press the button, drop card in developer end in one 
infante take out a perfect, finished poet card photo, 2Xx8K 
inches in size. Camera, itself, is about 4Xx6x7 ******* 
Loads in daylight 16 to 60poet cards atone time! 

No Ei , "«- No Dark Room 

Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary 1 
or camera. It is i ns t ant a n eous photography. Universal 
focus lens produces sharp pictures at all distances. Pictures 
develop and print automatically. Can’t overdevelop: results 
simply amazing. 


We Trust You 

No difference who you are* where you live or what your 
age. we will send you the complete **Mandel-ette” outfit 
absolutely on approval and give you 10 days to test it. If 
not satisfactory return it. But when you see what elegant 
pictures it takes—so quick, so easy, with no trouble at all— 
If you wish to keep it you simply send us $1.00 per month 
until our special price of only $6.00 is paid. 

EASY PAYMENTS—AO REFERENCES 


No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments so small 
you’ll not notice them. Lots of fun and big profits. 

NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 

Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit 
so you can begin taking pictures the moment it arrives. We 
guarantee that even a child can operate it. Mail coupon 
right now. No risk or obligation to keep camera. 

-_The Chicago Ferrotype Co.,__ 

■ t Desk $77 Ferrotypo Bldg* Chicago, UL J 

I . mg ** ooce ops complete model Mand el ett e Camera outfit I 

I fndoding supply of Dost cards and instructions. 1 airree to exam* • 


I N, 
I*. 


I 
I 

| Town. .....State.. J 


I No... 
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JUST OUT! 

REMARKABLE DeLUXE EDITION 
of "Stars of the Photoplay,” with 
special art portraits of over 100 film 
favorites with biographical sketches. 

Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 

All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec¬ 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 

Don’t wait—send fifty cents — money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


354 North Ci.ark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A N exquisite picture of Brittany is con¬ 
tained in “The Pawn of Fate,” a World 
photoplay starring George Beban, directed 
by Maurice Tourneur. It is incredible that 
such absolute colorless Corots of country 
France could have been taken in America. 
The story itself is human and convincing; 
at once tragic and laughable, swift and 
well acted—surpassingly acted by Mr. 
Beban. 


IN “Kennedy . Square,” a cleanly told, 
^artistically staged photoplay starring 
Antonio Moreno, the Vitagraph company 
strikes a note of real novelty in still pic¬ 
tures of location: the drawings of the 
artist-author, F. Hopkinson Smith. 


“OILAS MARNER,” with Frederick 
^Warde, is a Thanhouser picture doing 
the veteran name honor. This cannot be 
said of most of the recent Thanhouser 
output. 


P\ID you see the mighty fighting in 
Fighting Blood,” the newest Fox- 
Farnum? Here is glorious combat, and 
Big Bill so natural that most of his male 
audiences forget surroundings and whoop 
encouragement. 


DETROVA, in “The Soul Market,” 
1 assuredly shines as emotionality’s fore¬ 
most self-pityer. It was quite within this 
writhing dame’s power to make this poor 
play a little better ; instead, she made it a 
lot worse. 


Hard on the Heart 

1V4AE MARSH was commanded by 
I y *her physician, for a while after her 
I recent attack of pneumonia, not to dance, 
' as it was rather hard on her heart. One 
day the clever little girl grew tired of her 
isolation from dancing society, and was 
angling for an invitation to a private 
dancing party. “But you don’t dance, on 
I account of your heart, do you?” the young 
man asked in astonishment. “No, but in 
spite of my heart I still flirt!” answered 
quick-witted Mae. She got the invitation. 


I AY aside your favorite Face Powder 
‘ Ll long enough to try Marinello — learn, 
as millions of other particular women have, 
how vasdy different and extraordinary 





IoWder 

I VO! 

natural beauty, brings back the bloom 
of youth ana gives you that clean, 
fresh appearance. To use Marinello 
constantly is evidence of good taste 

and assures protection against com¬ 

plexion enemies. At any Marinello 
shop or drug store. A tint for every 
complexion. 

Send 2c Stamp for 
Miniature Box 

Marinello Co. Dept. L 
Mailers Bldg., Chicago 



Not Gray Hairs 
\ but tired Eyes 
\Makeuslook 
(older than we 
are. Old age 
/andDullEyes- 
/ tell-tale. 


your 


age 


will rest 
refresh 
and cleanse 


Z/rrte/far "Bookc/t/io£ve‘ 

Murine Eye Remedy Cbmpany.Chicjgo 
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Contained in the following 
letter to the President of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World 


\a/UITE house 

WH WASHINGTON 


October 


Every advertisement In PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Is guaranteed. 
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{Continued from page 173) 

E. V. N., Chattanooga.— What makes you 
think Creighton Hale* has a glass eye? It isn’t 
being done, you know, and it’s not at all the 
thing. Besides he is unmarried. 


J. G. L., London, O.—Yes. the Keystone com¬ 
edies are being released solely through the Tri¬ 
angle programme, though, of course, the Mutual 
has older reels which may be reissued from time 
to time. Douglas Fairbanks has gone west again 
to play In more Fine Arts’ films, having finished 
two or three while in the east, and inasmuch aB 
he is under a year’s contract, you will probably 
see him frequently. 


B. E., Pittsburgh, and A. G. M., Worcester, 
Mass. —Wallie Reid was born in St. Louis in 1890 
and is playing at the Lasky studio. E. H. Calvert 
is one of the directors, as well as one of the play¬ 
ers, at the Chicago Essanay studio. You will find 
the studio addresses in the Directory. 


C. P., Harrison, Ark. — Dulcie was Hazel Dawn, 
in “The Masqueraders” (Famous Players), and in 
the bidding at the Inn she was won by Sir Brice 
Skene (Frank Losee). Later, after many matri¬ 
monial storms, Sir Brice becomes bankrupt and 
Dulcie’8 former lover, David Remon (Elliot Dex¬ 
ter), stakes his fortune against Dulcie and in the 

f ame Sir Brice loses. Charles Bryant was the 
alf-witted boy and Russell Bassett took the part 
of the Innkeeper. Beverly Bayne Is with Metro 
at the eastern studios. 


K. J. D., Chicago. — Fatty’s mother-in-law in 
“Fickle Fatty’s Fall,” was Phyllis Allen, Fatty 
was Roscoe Arbuckle, his wife was Minta Durfee, 
the butcher boy was A1 St. John, and the cause 
of Fickle Fatty s fall was Ivy Crosthwaite. Mark 
Embury , in “Mice and Men,” was Charles Wal¬ 
dron ; the wife in “The Disciple” was Dorothy 
Dalton, and Wm. S. Hart was the minister. “The 
name of the man who ate the beans,” in “The 
Village Scandal,” was A1 St. John, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Flora Zabell and Roscoe Arbuckle being 
the other three important players. St. John is 
Arbuckle’s nephew. 


J. E. H.. Mitchell, S. Dak. —Universal released 
“Dad’s Awful Crime” about the end of last No¬ 
vember, Max Asher playin'* the father; Lillian 
Peacock, the daughter; Victor LeRoy, Tom; and 
Wm. Franey, Mr. Binks. The husband and wife 
in “Matrimony” (Ince-Triangle). ‘ were Howard 
Hickman and Julia Dean, their child was Thelma 
Salter, the other woman was Louise Glaum, and 
Antoinette was Elizabeth Burbridge. 


M. C., Freeport, N. Y., and E. W., Memphis.— 
Robert Harron and Mae Marsh are both at the 
Fine Arts Studio in Hollywood and may be ad¬ 
dressed there. They are not related. Mahlon 
Hamilton is with Equitable and you should use 
the New York City address. With Gail Kane he 
takes the lead in “Her God,” the story of which 
Is to be found in the April issue of Photoplay. 


A. S. A., Granger. Tex., and S. A. B., Norwich, 
Conn. —Jack Kerrigan was born in Louisville, 
Ky., and Robert Leonard in Chicago, both in 1889. 
This department does not make a practice of 
publishing private addresses, and in no case does 
so when a player's studio is known. Earle Wil¬ 
liams and Anita Stewart are with Vitagraph in 
Brooklyn. Clara Kimball Young and Earle Wil¬ 
liams took the leads in Vitagrapb’s “Love’s Sun¬ 
set.” 


D. A. W., Norwalk, Conn. —In “Hearts Adrift.” 
Nina was Mary Pickford and Graham was Harold 
Lockwood; in the play “In the Bishop’s Car¬ 
riage,” Nance Olden was Mary Pickford, Tom 
Dorgan was David Wall and Fred Obermuller was 
House Peters; in “The Foundling,” Mary Pickford 
and Edward Martindell took the leads. In 
“Gretna Green,” Dolly Erskine was Marguerite 
Clark and the Earl of Basset, Wilmuth Merkyl: 
in “The Crucible,’ 4 Jean was Marguerite Clark 
and Craig was Harold Lockwood;: in “The Pretty 
Sister of Jose,” Pepita was Marguerite Clark and 
Sebastiano, Rupert Julian; in “Mice and Men.” 
Peggy was Marguerite Clark and Capt. Lovell, 
Marshall Neilan. 

{Continued on page 187) 



Prices Direct to You 

A BSOLUTELY net terms on 

+ * any diamond you choose. You can 

now buy direct. No jobbers, no retailers to pay. 

Write for our net price catalog listing 

an exquisite collection of pure, blue-white 

Diamonds 

Tiffany and Belcher rings, LaVallieres, 
brooches and other diamond jewelry. 
Every diamond a perfect gem. Selected by a 
famous expert. Perfectly cut to give maximum 
brilliancy. Richly mounted in solid gold settings. 


Free Examination 

before you accept it. We want you to compare 
these diamonds with others at twice their price. 

$050 Monthly 

- Only $2.50 a 

month will make 
you the wearer of a 
beautiful diamond ring. Other terms, $3.50 

$4.50 and up—and middle- _ 

men's profits cut out. 




/ 


/ 


For Net Price List and 
Illustrated Catalog 

Shows the different 
gems, styles of mount¬ 
ings and gives our im 
porter'8 net prices 
with terms of pay¬ 
ment. Do it now. g 

BURLINGTON / 
WATCH CO. / 

Dept. 1465 / 

Chicago, III, g 


Burlington 

Watch Co. 
1463 

:: III. 

Without obligations 
send me your net price 


/ 

/ offer on diamonds; also 
send catalog. 
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W \Diamonds 
r Rings 1 

Wonderfully brilliant B 
Genuine Diamonds, any " 
style solid gold mount¬ 
ings; also Diamond La 
Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
l Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
^ Studs, etc., on credit^ 
terms as low aa^Q 
^^$2.50 a month^M 


Send 

Catalog No. 57 

containing over 2.000 l.«>au‘iful illuatratlone of Diamond., Wairhe*. Artistic 
Jewolry. Silverware, Cut GIms. *>tc. Select anything desired, either for per¬ 
sonal wear, or for a gift to friend or loved one, then usk u* to send the selec¬ 
tion for your examination. It will be sent, a I chargee prepaid by us. 

YOU PAY NOTHING-NOT ONE CENT 

until you see and examine the erticle right In you r own hende. If you like it, 

pay one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance divided Into eight 

equal amounte, pnvnnlo monthly. If not entirely antis factory, return at our 
expense. You assume no risk; you ere under no obligation. Our Catalog 
tolls all about oar Eeay Credit f>len. Send for H Today. It is FREE. 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 

Dept. N 502, lOO to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 

(Established 1868) Stores in: Chicago : Pittsburgh : St. Louis : Omaha 


On fRE 

PIT- 

lADA 

i/n vn*- 

mh 

y tow 




$1800 


YOU, —GET A GOVERNMENT JOB 


Candidates Coached Free 

No‘‘layoffs’* without pay. because of strikes, financial flurries 
or the whims oi some petty boss. If you want immediate, 
appointment, send TODAY for free list of positions 
now obtainable. Any delay lessens your 
chance of early appointment. ^ 

u/M, /* , FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

We Will Coach 25 (The pathway to plenty) 

Candidates Dept. H201, Rochester. N. Y. 

p ree This coupon, filled nut as directed, entilles 

the sender to a free copy of our book, “ Govern¬ 
ment Positions and How to Get Them,” a full list 
of positions now obtainable and to consideration for Free 
Coaching for the position here checked. 


_Railway Mall Clerk 

-Bookkeeper 

—Postofflcc Clerk 


■COUPON- 


jseoo to *18001 
*9O0 to 11800) 
*800 to $1200) 


-Stenographer 
Internal Revenue [*700 to 
-Clerk in the Departments at 


1*800 to *16001 
>nue [*700 to *1800] 


PoatoffleeCarrier '*800 to *1200 Washington 1*800 to $1600] 

—Rural Mail Carrier ($600 to *1200 — Canadian Govern- 

_ Customs Pool lions [*800 to *1600] meat Positions . 


Name. 

Address. 

U.c thl. b.for» yoq l<— it. 


WYitgjjjy^ 
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The Chain Invisible 

(Continued from page 122) 
bounded to the deck, calling “Mother! 
Mother!” 

“Hush,” cautioned Dalton. “Come 
softly or you may unnerve her,” and he 
led the way to a stateroom, opened the 
door, and Anne rushed in. She looked about 
amazedly. The room had not been used. 
“Why—” she began, when the door 
banged, the key turned, and her father 
called, “Your mother's in England, where 
you’ll soon be. So go down on your knees 
and thank God for your deliverance from 
that devilish brute.” 

OEVERAL years later Anne and her lit- 
^ tie son w r ere living quietly at the Dal¬ 
ton country house in Surrey. Wadsworth 
had long been given up as dead. Anne’s 
sorrow had persuaded her mother, and to¬ 
gether they had gone back to the island 
to search for him. But no trace of him 
could be found. And since, she had 
mourned and hoped alternately till at last 
she had succumbed to the pressure of her 
family and had promised to marry Sir 
Richard. 

One afternoon at tea he was at her elbow 
beside the table w r here she presided, when 
neighbors, with their guest Bruce Hamil¬ 
ton, were announced. There was a stir 
of interest, because Hamilton was a writer 
of note, blind and a recluse. 

Anne turned at their entrance. She 
waved a gay little welcome before she 
caught a view of Hamilton’s face. Then 
there w r as a crash. The tea things were 
a wreck. And Anne was swaying against 
the fragile table. 

“Mrs. Anne Dalton Wadsworth.” 
Vaguely she heard the w r ords of introduc¬ 
tion but she could not manage one. She 
felt the man start, however, and the trem¬ 
ble of his hand. Somehow that steadied 
her. 

“Oh, do tell us the plot of your new 
novel,” broke in the gushing voice of a 
young girl above the greetings. “It would 
simply be wonderful to hear. I knowr it 
w'ould.” A chorus of entreaties followed 
her request. And before he realized just 
wdiat he was doing the man had begun. 

“It’s a story of the sea, a bit of land, a 
cruel woman and the man she abandoned 
when help came, to sun blindness and, for 
all she knew, eternal loneliness,” he said in 
the deep voice Anne knew so well. Her 
hands pressed against her heart. She rose 
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quickly to her feet and stood, a wonder¬ 
ful figure of white fury. The English 
veneer was fallen away. The dread of a 
scene was beyond her. She was again the 
girl of the island, dauntless, with her blood 
pounding high. 

“The woman was not cruel!” she cried. 
1 ‘She did not abandon the man. She was— 
she was—” 

Sir Richard bent to her quickly and en¬ 
circled her with his arm. “Our dear Anne 
is not well,” he said strainedly, and tried 
to lead her away. 

But the blind writer had risen too. With 
his hands spread before him he walked 
haltingly toward the sound of Anne’s voice, 
while a tense hush fell over the room. 

“Come,” begged Sir Richard softly of 
Anne. But she did not answer or move. 
She was watching the coming of the blind 
man as if her life hung on each step. 

Mrs. Dalton could no longer endure her 
daughter’s distress. “Sir Richard,” she 
interposed distinctly,” will you kindly take 
us to that Egyptian tree that’s just been 
planted? I promised that it should be on 
exhibition to-day. Come, my dear,” and 
she linked her arm through that of her 
neighbor and started toward the garden. 
The others followed hesitatingly. 

Left alone with the writer, whom she 
had known from the first minute to be 
Wadsworth, Anne stood waiting for his 
approach, while the blood surged back to 
her cheeks. At last those groping hands 
touched her, enfolded her, and both sobbed 
out their stories. 

“Mother finally came over to my side, 
and when we sailed back and found you 
were not there I wanted to die,” finished 
Anne. “Oh, your poor eyes, your poor, 
poor eyes, and only natives to find and tend 
you!” 

Just then there was a joyous shout and 
a scurrying. In ran little James. He 
came close but did not show the least sur¬ 
prise that this strange man should be hold¬ 
ing his mother in his arms. 

“Darling, it’s your father,” beamed 
Anne. 

“I know it,” answered the boy sturdily 
and leaped into the strong arms now 
opened to him. 

“How did you know that I was your 
father?” asked Wadsworth exultantly, be¬ 
tween hugs. 

“ ’Cause mother said you was tied to her 
with a chain that just couldn’t break, an’ 
mother never stories.” 




Charming 

Yon can have n wonderful com¬ 
plexion by using ENCHANTMENT 
Complexion Powder, SAN «TOX PER- 
OXIDIZED Cream and SAN«TuX 
VELVET Lotion—but all three should 
be used for perfect results. Many 
women make the mistake of believing 
that a complexion |x>wder, alone.will give 
proper results. .Just try for 30 days the 
combination of these three articles in 


C7T 


m 


i 

The Public Service Line 0 

—you will be amazed at the beauty this 8AN»TOX com¬ 


bination will produce. Make the experiment 
at our risk. The most reliable druggist in 
every locality has been selected to handle 
the SANaTOX line. Each druggist has 
thoroughlyinvestigited all of the more than 
125 8AN«TOX Toilet Articles and Reme- 
dials—he knows their great value—he guar¬ 
antees satisfaction or refunds your money. The m^n of 
the SAN «TOX Nurse is on the druggist’s window. 

The DePree Chemical Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 


THIS LITTLE BOY 

Had Infantile 
Paralysis —| 

Six year old Marlen Ohman, Deming, New 
Mexico, came to the McLain Sanitarium Nov. 
25,1913, with a deformed foot and limb as a re¬ 
sult of Infantile Paralysis. Deformities of the 
limbs, spine and body generally, frequently 
occur from same cause, becoming more pro¬ 
nounced as child grows older. What may be 
accomplished in such cases at this institution is 
made apparent by the accompanying pictures 
and the mother’s letter which follows: 

“All our friends think It fdmply 
wonderful that Mnrlen’d foot and leg 
nre perfectly straight, and that he 
has Huch good use of it. How thankful 
I am that I learned of your Snnl- 
tarium and it* wonderful results 
l>efor© it was too late. I wish 
every mother who hi»n a crippled 
child could know of your Sanitarium and its 
great work—and be perauuded to take her child 
there.” Very gratefully yours, 

Mbs. Charles Ohman. 

Box 216, Doming, New Mexico. 

The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private Institution devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 

Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De¬ 
formities, Hip Disease. Diseases of the Joints, 

Bow Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, especially 
as these conditions are found in children and 
young adults. Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis and Their Successful Treatment’’— 
also 4 Book of References” free on request. 

THE McLAIN 

ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 

804 Aubert Avc. St. Loul< 
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GUARANTEED 

\0 K 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


0 K 
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ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


LEARN RAGTIME 




SEND FOR A CATALOG 


LANGUAGES 


[rial—5-Year Guarantee 

RENTED 

APPLYING RENTAL on PRICE, or 

SOLD 

for CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS. 

A typewriter fa almost.as much a 
necessity in the home as in an office. 
v Let us send yon oneon 10 Daw’Free 
V Trial. Get a world famed Under- 
wood. Ask for circular No. 153. 
Tfii Writefor agency proposition. 

^iYPEWRlTER EMPORIUM, Chicago 


Typewrite the New Way 

Double Your Speed —Your Salary 

80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. Salaries increased to $25. 

$30. $35 and even $50 weekly. Totally new system. It’s all in the 
fingers — gymnastically trained away from machine. Brings 
amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy for any one. Increases speed 
first day. Learn in spare time—no interference with regular work, 
rn PC DnAP illustratesand explains all. Contains letters 
ritLL DUUIV from hundreds whose salaries hare be* n 
doubled and trebled since taking up this remarkable new method. A pattaJ 
will bring it, but write today —NOW. This ad may never appear again- 
Tulloss School of Typewriting. 7505 CoBeft KB. Springfield, Ohio 


FILM FAVORITES 


OF YOUR OWN CHOICE 

Send the names ot fig hto«»n and tweatj-flve eeata or a 
dollar for a hundred in splendid poses on postcards. 
7 poifi of Harr Piekford, S of Marguerite Clark, f of 
Chaplin, S of Theda Kara, Edna Mayo, an autographed 
picture of Jack W. Kerrigan, and many IMS future stare. 

A In actual photos, size 8x10 at SOc each 
COO LIST SENT WITH ALL ORDERS 
OUU uai OR FREE ON request 

The Film Portrait Co.. 127A let Hace. BreoUyti, «.T. 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories and guaranteed for one year. 

Remingtons $15 to $65. Smiths $18to$SO 
Underwoods $26 to $05. Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60. Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $46 

We have others, of course. Send for catalog describ¬ 
ing them. Branch offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN WRITING - j 

MACHINE COMPANY 

346 Broadway 


\ $4 Per Month Buys This 

|1 Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 

bo* Nothing Down— Free Trial. Less than 
iff Agents* Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
you want, to keep it, send us $4 a month. 
mP Our booklet is worth sending for because 
S' it tells you how to save $43.00. Its FREE. 

f'k Typewriters Diat. Syndicate 

1510-76M Wabash Ave. Chicago 


German — French—English —Italian—Spanish 

or any other language learned quickly and 
easily by the Cortina Method «t horns i|f 
with Disk Cortina-Records. " rite for 
free booklet today; oaay pay ment plan, flT 

CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES PVWH 

1717 Mr>cru KMp.. lttOO Rroadway. 

(’ornrr 4*(h Strret, N<*w York 1 iJlxA 


PLAY THE PICTURES! 


24,000 picture-theatres in the U. S. pay big salaries ($15.09. 
up. weekly) for appropriate movie-music. If you play 
piano ordinarily well I can equip you for such a position. 

My copyrighted book “PLAYING THE PICTURES’* gives 

complete instructions, information and advice about thi? 
pleasant work and tells how to secure a position. Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 

WM. R. WEAVER, 704-7th Street, BOONE, IOWA 


Cards, Handbills, 

^^«jaPrograms, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. 


With an Excelsior Press. Increases yoar 
receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy *c 
use, printed rules sent. Hoy can do wood 
work. Small outlay, pays for Itself in a 
short time. Will last for year*. Write 
factory TO-DAY for catalog of p ic sws. 

I type, outfit, samples It will nay too. 

I The press co., owt t meriden. cow 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is iuiri 
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A Month 


ilm otar Spoons 

Film Star TCASPOONS (full size) 
with artistic reproductions of the Fa- 
h vorite Players in Moving Pictures 
— designed back and front with 
each Star’s birth-month flower. 
( Wm. Rogers & Son 
'N'lV Brand Guaranteed) 

Unique, inexpensive favor 
for parties, dances, etc. 
Unexcelled for gifts and 

_ general use. 

AUT ONE SPOON 
fiL, > 20 CENTS 

ULy^ Silk cast with choice 

HK of 6 spoons_SI.40 

mr Any six spoons vithout 

V case.St.15 

Mailed Postpaid 


The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture—ndjlisted to 

the second, positions, tem¬ 
perature and i8ochronisin. Encased 
at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases. 


Alice Joyce M 
Mary Fuller V 3^. 

Anita Stewart 
Earle Williams 
Blanche Sweet 
Clara K. Young ^ 

Mabel Normand 
J. Warren Kerrigan 
Francis X. Bushman 
Other Stars Soon to Follow 

THEATRESi 

Write for our plan to increnao the pat¬ 
ronage of your theater. Auk for spoon 
with your birth-month flower. 

NATIONAL STARS CORPORATION 
47 West 34th St., NEW YORK 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both 

men and women. The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request. Pay at the rate of $2.60 a month. You Ret the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 

Write Today for Free Watch Book 

of all th« newest design* in watches that you have to chooee from. Your 
name and address on a postcard is enough. Get this offer v’-'le it lasts. 


19th St & Marshall Bird.. Dent 1465 , Chi 


Ball Holder 

hFREE! 


Grasp This Opportunity 


For a Limited Time Only, A beautiful 
large 11x14 Hand Colored Photo Repro¬ 
duction from a selection of over 200 
Movie Stars. Suitable for framing 
—Make splendid room decorations. 

Send 25c Stamps or Coin 

WYANOAK PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

146 West 52nd Street NEW YORK 


Cr 1 *** To the superior quality of 

Y our celebrated Perle Crochet 

c 9 Thread we will send this pretty 

1 ')S Crochet Ball Holder free to any 

t l* 4 lady sending only 10c in stamps 

j * 4 or silver to p&V postage and all material 

T 1 to crochet it. This holder is made of fine 

, , n . jt ...... .. 4 art fabric, stamped both aides with the 

popular “Blue Bird”—omen of good luck 
and happiness. On this offer you got — 
Crochet Ball Holder—stamped—ready to work 
Sufficient Collingbourne's Perle Floss to work it 
One Complete Instruction Diagram 
Send for this free Ball Holder today. If not plensed your 
10c in stamps will be returned promptly. Address 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS Dept. 1043 ELGIN, ILL. 


Of Your Favorite Photoplayers, Autographed 
by the Player, 25c and 50c Each 

Also beautiful half-tone photogravures of 
all leading players, 15 for 26c assorted. Our 
new Album, containing the autographed 

photographs of all the leading stars, is now ready, 25c. 
It’s the greatest bargain ever offered to movie fans. 

FILMLAND FAVORITES CO. 


iWrite today for our new 171-page book on The 
P .Power of Law Training”. It carries a vital and in- 
aspiring message to every ambitious man. Find out 
i\about the opportunities that await the law trained 
d\man. Find out how you can learn from masters of the 
law right in yoorown home. No obligations. The book is free. 

jVWrite today-JSJ^'ys Sf.r kln * * 

V AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


10 Cents a Day 


ARRMirlwtUii Bldg. 


Chicago. Illinois 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 

Drawing—Painting 

Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine, or Com¬ 
mercial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Let us develop your talent. Free Scholarship 
Award. Your name and address brings you free particu¬ 
lars by return mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE. Stndlo 396. OMAHA. NEB. 


liko Diamonds 


E&11 T I Aro being worn b >’ the wealthiest people 

/ Pverywhere.Stnnd acid and fire diamond 
test. So hard they scratch a file and cut 

gla.'S. Brilliancy guaranteed twenty-five 
! % W* Wgf years. Will send you these wonderful gems in 
™ any style, 14 K.oolid gold, regular diamond mountings 

—by express—charges prepaid, so you can see and wear them 
before you buy them. WriUJor bit illustrated catalog and Free TrtalOjfcr 
813 Wulsin Bldg.,' Indianapolis, Indiana 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO. 


LEARN TO DRAW 


illustrators—Cartoonists—Designers 

are in demand. Many of our pupils obtain paying 
positions before completing the course. Personal 
instruction by artist of thirty years' experience. 
Correspondence and Local School. Copy thi9 
sketch and send to us for free criticism, and 6 
cents in stamps for illustrated book. 

ArtUt’k outfit FREE to enrolled student*. 

Washington School of Art 

73 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


An odorless, colorless , inxnsible powder, solws the problem of success¬ 
ful treatment for dandruff, oily hair, dry and brittle hair. It re¬ 
moves the itch . Satisfaction or Money Refunded. Sen d fo r particulars. 
J. R. JONES CO.. Manufacturer*. No. 1 Broadway. NEW YORK CITY 


w of success- 
rir. It re- 

>r particulars, 
f YORK CITY 
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V ADVERTISER 


20 words in 100 monthlies, 
$1 ; 100 weeklies, $2.50 ; 20 
Sunday papers, $5. In all 
$8. Bank references. 

COPE AGENCY 
821 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Learn Faster & |fc| H|| A 
Better , to Play W IIIIU 11 


Write today for 64-page 

free book.“How to Study Music. 


It explains the pleasures 


Z ~ ~ tv/uiuuy muaiu. XL __ _ __ 

and profits of musical skill, and shows how ~T>r 
Quinn's famous WRITTEN METHOD enables youm iLra i5w« 
>nyour own home, at one-quarter the. usual cost. Play chonia 

Irissr •iKsfsaifvc’t HSz.’szi 


SAVES ONE HALF 


197 


JEWELR Y AT WHOLESALE PRICES 

DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 


SAVES ONE HALF ^ 

We defy duplication in price, workmanship or quality. We positively save vou 
jobber h and storekeeper's profit. Make comparison with unv hnuac. You will 

L_he convinced that we are MONE Y-8A YEKS in Diamond* Watches. 

Jewelry and Silverware. Write for H|>ecial Catalogue 102. Our 
prices are net cash with examination privilege. 


708 ^ 
$10.75 


S RAlVESrCd‘ !f 


^366Fifth Ave New York 


_ 


Digitized by y 


Short-Story Writing 

A OOTTRSE of forty leasons in the history, 
M V <*». form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Eaenwein, for yean editor of Lippinoott's. 
One student writes: "Before completing 
the lessons , rereived over S1000 for 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall’s 
and other leading magazines." 

Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for 
Dr. foenwein Vaudeville. Photoplay Writing, Versifica¬ 
tion and Poetics. Journalism. In all, over 

One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard. 

Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. 

250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 


^[fcddi n 9^§^ti°n er J 

i engravers to manv foremost families we 


As engravers to many foremost families we 
may be depended upon for authoritative styles in 
Invitations, Announcements, At Home Cards 
and other wedding stationery. Write for samples 
showing the superior quality of our engraving. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED IS57 _136 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


LEARN MUSIC 

AT HOME! 

SPECIAL OFFER—F.A8Y LK8SON8 FREE. Piano.Organ, Violin, 
Banjo. Mandolin, Guitar. Cornet, Harp, Cello, or to sing. Weekly 
lessons. You pay only for music and postage — that is small. No 
extras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 
16 years' success. Sturt at once. Send your name and get free 
booklet by return mail. 

Address P. 8. SCHOOL OF MPMC, I«144B. MS Hh Ate., N.Y. City 


Writers of Fiction and Photoplays 

* Now Volume of THE AUTHORS' HAND BOOK SERIES io Now Ready I 

“The Universal Plot Catalog” £*}& 

^Material and 

Construction, Combined with n Complete Index and a Progressive Category 
in which the Source, Life and End of All I*r»m*tic Conflict arc Classified. A 
PRACTICAL TREATISE for Writers of Action, Photoplays and Drama; 
Editors. Teachers and Librarians. PRICE, Postpaid, Si.20. 

OTHER VOLUMES: The Plot of the Short Story*1.20 : “Art in Short 
Story Narration,*’*1.20 ; ‘ 1 The Photodrama, " *2.10, All 4 Volumes, SS.OO. 
"‘Photoplay'’ or “Story Market*” 10c each. 

‘ * 500 Hooka of Interest to Writers’ * sent FREE. 
STANHOPE - PODGE CO., Dept. S-H, LARCH MONT, H. Y. 


Free Trial 

R 

< 


it for 10 d«ye before yarn 

«r pay iar U st the rate 


Taught at Home 


Speaking 


Write for oar special offer, 
a powerful mwker aa 
- -dwbr brb. ttiii nama 
•«ur» fright”, enlarge your vocabulary, tram your memory, nu sotf- 
eonfuien r. Learn how and when to use gestures; how to nut the speech 
to the occasion. Increase your earning power — become more owete. 
We have trained hundreds of successful speakers by mall at home. 

Write Now for Special Offer S?iSS2JSLMf^ 

No obligation. Write wkiU tkio offer loot*. 

Public Speaking Dept. 


GUARANTEED 


0 K 


Y OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as represented. 


GUARANTEED 
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(Continued from page 181) 

A. B. R., Boulder, Colo. —Yes, indeed, Wallie 
Reid played Don Jose in the Lasky “Carmen,” 
with Farrar, and also Prince Karl in Griffith’s 
•‘Old Heidelberg/’ Dorothy Gish playing Kathie. 
David, in “The Eternal City,” and Donald Bryant , 
in “Sold,” were both roles played by Thomas 
Holding; Pauline Frederick being the star in each 
of these Famous Players* films. 

C v Paducah, —^fae Busch_te the girl 


eystone “The Best of 
lai 


In the Weber and Fields 
EnemieB.” She is an Australian by birth, but her 
parents brought her to America when she was a 
baby twlnkler, and when the time came- she went 
to school in New Jersey. She is about twenty 
years old and played in vaudeville for several 
years. 


M. K. T., St. Louis. —We assumed that you 
were more Interested in receiving the Information 
you asked for than seeing your name in print. 
When a question is answered under one person’s 
initials we do not as a rule take up that point 
again in the same issue. Your question was 
answered under the initials “C. W. B., Newark. 
N. J.” at the top of page 156 of the April issue and 
furthermore your letter indicates that you read it. 
Send in questions whenever you have any to ask, 
but consider any reply that covers your question 
as an answer to yourself even though your initials 
do not happen to be those used. We aim to give 
our readers as much information as possible, not 
merely an extended list of initials, and needless 
repetitions. _ 

Z. X. M., New Rochelle. N. Y.—Ethel Barry¬ 
more was born In Philadelphia, August 15, 1870, 
the daughter of Maurice Barrymore and Georgle 
Drew-Barrymore. She is a niece of John Drew. 
Miss Barrymore made her first appearance on the 
stage at the Empire Theatre in New York City, 
January 25, 1894. In private life she is Mrs. 
Russell Griswold Colt. Olga Petrova was bora in 
Warsaw, Poland. 

C. C. C., Ashtabula Harbor, O.—Betty Gray, 
who appeared in “A Blood Heritage,” for Uni¬ 
versal, was born in Passaic, N. J. She entered the 
limelight glare over the vaudeville route, and was 
also an artists’ model. She has played in Pathe, 
Biograph, Vitagraph and Universal films. Her 
height is five feet four inches and Bhe has brown 
hair and hazel eyes. Address her at the Universal 
office in New York City. 

H. C. J., Kingston. Ont., and C. C. S., Pasadena. 
—Marguerite Clayton of Essanay, is unmarried. 
The rent collector in “The Golden Chance,” a 
La sky film featuring Wally Reid as the young 
millionaire and Cleo Ridgely as the I-haven’t- 
always-been-poor-slr girl, is Billy Elmer, who is 
also seen in “The Fighting Hope,” and “The 
Chorus Lady,” as the detective. (Do not confuse 
his part with Wally Reid’s, as Wally was the male 
lead, whose business but not his role, was that of 
a detective.) In “To Have and To Hold,” (Lasky) 
Florence Dagmar is Lady Jocelyn Leigh’s maid 
who is seen during the early part of the picture. 

M. M., Tubcumbin, Ala.— When “Everywoman,” 
by Walter Browne, was first presented on the 
stage In New York in 1011, Modesty was played by 
Juliette Day. but this role was later taken by Lois 
Meredith. M. M. says. “Why doesn’t somebody 
call a halt on curls.? I'm not here to knock, but 
really it Is tiresome to see even the women who 
are supposed to be married in the plays, sail forth 
with curls galore. I’ll be tempted to wish some¬ 
body would curl up and die! And I’m not a 
desperate character either.” But you must con¬ 
sider the hair dresser, of course. We refuse to be 
inveigled Into answering your fifth question ; there 
are too many prospective controversies in it. 





Drawing Instruments 

$15.00 Draftsman's Complete Working 
outfit, absolutely free. They do not 
coat you a penny on this offer. Writ® 
today for particulars. Do it NOW. 

$150 to $300 a Month 

My graduates are earning from 
$150 00 to $300.00 a month ana more. 

Write Today, S.-nd for my free book 
on drafting. No obligations.Write now. 

Chief Draftsman Dobe, Div 1435 
Engineer** EeHpmwt Co.. Chicago 



Kneel to the 
Prettiest” 


ped beauty. 


How much real life 
there was in that old 
game—“Kneel to the 
prettiest, bow to the wit¬ 
tiest, and kiss the one 
you love the best.” 

Man has always worship- 
No wonder women desire it. 


Ittgr&m’s 


Milkweed 
Cream 

"50c and $1.00 at Store* 

Preserve* Good Complexion*—Improve* Bad Complexion* 

Its use overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, 
as well as undue redness, sunburn and freckles 
—a necessity for the girl of blooming beauty 
or for her who shows signs of years or nerve strain. 
You are young but once. Yon can look young always. 
Ingram’s Velveola Sou veraine Face Powder 
beautifies and lasts. 50c—in four shades. Don’t be 
afraid to use Rouge if it’s Ingram’s— 
. the “pink of perfection.” 


Every 



Ingram Offer 

Send us f>c in stamps to cover cost of packing 
and mailing, and get free oar Guest Room Pack¬ 
age containing Ingram’s Face Powder and 
Rouge in novel purse packets, and Milkweed 
Cream. Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Perfume 
in Guest Room sizes. Address 

Frederick F. Ingram Co. 

Established 1885 

Windsor, Ont. 10 $ Tentft St., Detroit, U.S. A. 



$100 REWARD 

Will be paid to anyone who 
can prove the rings advertised 
do not contain real diamonds. 

Genuine Diamond Ring 

Tiffany Setting — Solid Gold Band 
l-20th Kt: $3.75 
1-1 2th. $5.85; 1-8. $9.75 

The $3.75 ring is a beauty, worth double the money any¬ 
where. Other rings even more phenomenal values. An 
unequalled opportunity to own a beautiful, sparkling, 
genuine diamond. On receipt of name and address.clearly 
written, ring finger measurement and size of diamond 
desired, ring will be sent C. O. D. Wear lOdays ; not satis¬ 
fied; return; money refunded. FREE bulletin on request. 

H. P. Weller Co., Dept. B2, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Shipped FREE 


The New 
“ARROW’* 



: ree Catalog Write for free cata- 

6 log. The new 1916 Arrow 
shipped to you at our 
risk without a penny 
down. If you are not 
delighted send it back 
at our expense. It costa 
you nothing. Write now. 


Pay as 
You Ride 


Electric Light — 

cany motorcycle eaddle — N«w 
coaster brake — motorcycle 

mud-guardB.stand and luggage 
carrier -- motorcycle pedals — 
long rubber grip motorevcle 
handle bars — complete tool kit 
and tin* pomp—re inforced 
motorevcle frnme—FlskThorn- 
Proof Non Skid Tires — beauti¬ 
ful finish. Other new feature*. 


If you keep the Arrow, pay the 30-day 
reduced price, a small amount Men 
month while you ride. New 1916 feature* 
—motorcycle type. NS ondrrful bicycle value. 
All sues for boys, men and women. 

Write Today CM'alu* free and 

detail* of rock-bottom offer. Write now, 
while this special offer leal*. No obligations. 

arrow cycle company. OrAMU 

California Aw. A lath St.. CHICAQO. ILL. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAS§5tiE6EL by 


Google 
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rL. W. t Lawrencebubg, Ind.—“T he Reward,” is 
be title of a one-reel Vltagraph, a three-reel 
Tniversal and an I nee film, but you probably refer 
> the latter in which Bessie Barrlscale and Arthur 
iaude play the leading roles. The mother with the 
&by was Clara Williams. 


E. L*., Bridgeport, Conn. —“Could you tell me 
f any way in which I might possibly obtain a 
nail piece of waste film of Mary Piekford?” 
orry, but we cannot, as her company does not 
nisider any film of her as “waste.” When old 
tans become useless they are destroyed to avoid 
UBcultie8 such as have arisen over unauthorized, 
itch-work films of Chaplin. 


M. M-. Memphis.— Nothing would please us 
K>re than to tell you some sure way of becoming 
player. The trouble of it is that the film com¬ 
mies are in business to make money and those 
eople have a way of looking at an applicant 
ither quizzically and asking, “Who let you in?” 
hey do not care to spend their time training 
reen hopefuls, but rather prefer to engage some- 
ne who will be able to give them efficient service. 
Te know of no “school of photoplay acting” that 
re would recommend to anyone, but there are 
lany of the older schools of dramatic art which 
re well worth the time and money. 


Ml M. G., Denver. —Julia Swayne Gordon and 
illllan Walker are both playing, as has been their 
astom. for Vltagraph. Miss Gordon takes the 
art of Marie Antoinette in “My Lady's Slipper,” 
nd Miss Walker is Celia in “Green Stockings,” 
oth recent Vltagraph productions. 


H. G., Ada. Okla.—W e do not know when Mary 
lekford Intends to return to California. Kempton 
Sreene is with Lubln at the Philadelphia studio, 
nd there should be a picture of him in the Art 
ection in one of the forthcoming numbers of 
’hotoplay. He was born in Shreveport. La., 
une 28, 1890, and played on the stage before 
Qtering film work. His height Is five feet nine 
iches and he is a blonde. 



Compare It With a 


Diamond 

If You Can Tell the Difference 
—Send it Back at Our Expense 


J. C. S., Detroit. —We do not have tho cast of 
Tonight's the Night.” a “legitimate” production, 
nd for that reason we are unable to give you the 
tformation you desire. Photoplay Maoazinb is 
We to supply a great deal of “legitimate” infor- 
iation, but does not specialize in it to the extent 
: does in the photoplav field. 


H. B., Stamford, Conn. —Charles Ray, who was 
iterviewed In the January issue of Photoplay. 
nder the title, “Ince's New Wonder-Boy.” was 
om at Jacksonville, Ill., instead of Florida, 
larch 15, 1891, but went West and finished his 
lucation at Los Angeles. He was married late 
ist fall to a non-professional. lie had four years 
f dramatic and musical comedy experience (“all 
nail time stuff,” as he candidly expresses it) be- 
>re joining the New York Motion Picture studios 
i 1912. with which organization he has con- 
nued. now under the Triangle banner. He is of 
coteh-Irish and French descent, over six feet 
ill and has very dark brown hair and brown 
res. 


P. W., Savannah. —“The House of Scandal” 
as produced at the American studio at Sunta 
arbara and at points nearby. Harold Lockwood 
i twenty-eight, goin’ on twenty-nine. “Is Mar- 
uerlte Clark married? I saw her when she was 
i this city filming ‘Mice and Men.’ ” No, Miss 
lark is not married, and you found the Inter- 
lews with her and Wallie Reid In the March 
®ue of Photoplay, so you should bo a friend of 
ars for life. Mary Miles Minter is about fifteen 
ad her portrait you found In the March number, 
here were three Cameron boys in “The Birth of 
Nation,” but only two Stonemans: Phil and 
od, played by Elmer Clifton and Robert Harron, 
ttpectively. Netcbold, in “The Chalice of Cour¬ 
se.” was William iKincan. Mary Pickford had 
een on the stage during many seasons before 
laying Juliet in the “legitimate” production of 
A Good Little Devil.” as this play followed l»oth 
long and successful appearance in “The War- 
-ns of Virginia,” and also a filming engagement. 
A Good Little Devil” was her last stage appear- 
nee. 

(Continued on page 192) 


T HESE new, man-made gemi will be a revelation to 
you. After centuries of research, science has at last pro* 
duced a gem of dazzling brilliance that so closely re¬ 
sembles the diamond that you'll not be able to distinguish it. 
You may ere it for yourself—without charge. 

We will send you any of the Lachnite Gems that you may 
select for a ten days* free trial. We want you to put it to 
every diamond test. Make it cut glass—stand the diamond 
file, fire, acid—use every diamond test that you ever heard 
about. Then, if you can distinguish itfrom a diamond, send 
it back at our expense. Write for our new, free jewelry book. 

Pay As You Wish 

If you wish to keep the remarkable new gem. you may pay 
the rock-bottom price at the rate of only a few cents a day. 
Terms as Joio as S l 3 cents a day without interest. No 
notes, mortgages or red tape. You pav only the direct, rock- 
bottom price— a mere fraction of what a diamond costs. 

Set in Solid Gold 

Lachnite Gems are never set in anything but solid gold. 

In our new jewelry book you will see scores of beautiful 
rings, LaVallieres, necklaces, stick pins, cuff links, etc., 
etc. from which you have to choose. 

Send Coupon / Harold 

For New Jewelry Book / Lachman Co. 

D 1 11 / 12 N. Michigan Av. 

rut your name and address / ta ,i C r r<U 
in the coupon or on n letter / Dept. 1465 Chicago 
or post card now and get / Gentlemen: Please send 
our new jewelry bock ab- / me absolutely free and pre- 
solutely free. You will be / paid your new jewelry book 
under no obligations to / and full particulars of your 
buy anything -or to pay ' free trial, easy payment plan, 
for anything. The jew- / I assume no obligations of 
elrybook is free. Send ' any kind, 
your name and ad- / 
dress now. / 

Harold / 

Lachman Co. / yame - 

12 N. Michigan Ave. / 

Dept. 11(3 y 
Chirac■■ IlIi-wH / Addre8B ~ 
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Photoplay Magazine 

FOR JUNE 

[On All Newsstands May 1] 

will not only inaugurate the supreme story of Motion Pictures— 
the career, personality and achievements of David Wark Griffith 
—but will contain an unusual wealth of illustration and material 
novel both in treatment and subject matter. 

Programming the Beauties of Brains 

What the eleven winners in the great Photoplay Magazine-World 
Film Contest will see; their course of technical instruction; 
their tests; their entertainment; their trips; their chaperonage. 
A fascinating schedule with illustrations ot interest to everybody. 

The Movies of War-Time Paris 

The best account of the Photoplays of France which has ever been 
written. Here is a " different ” story brimful of human interest 
and news. Written by Henry G. Dodge; original illustrations. 

The Art-Director: His Job 

Some facts about the men who get it right, whether w it” is a 
villa at Sorrento or an Iowa farmer’s parlor. 

A Complete, Model Scenario 

Everybody has written, wants to write or will wish to write at least 
one photoplay. Here’s a perfect specimen of your task’s mechanics. 

War-Time Fashions—Always the Same 

An extraordinary interview by Lillian Howard. This story 
introduces a new fashion feature of interest to every woman, 
and not only of interest, but of service. 


FOUR GREAT SHORT STORIES 


A Wealth of Personality Paftes 
Call them "Interviews” if you will. Turning the Recluse 
Favorites Inside Out for the Information of their Worshippers. 
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CROCHET—EMBROIDERY—TATTING 

*1000 %>£$ MODELS 


All shown in this 
BIG NEW BOOK 

With Complete Instruc¬ 
tions for Making, only 

Think of it! Nearly a hundred 
entirely new designs in Night 
Gown Yokes, Corset Cover Yokes, 
Collar and Cuff SetB, Boudoir 
Caps, Luncheon Doilies, Dresser 
Sets, Dresser and Piano Scarfs. 
Guest Towels. Pillow Tops, Bed¬ 
spreads, Curtains, Party Bags. Coin 
Fursdg. Sport Kcarfa Baby Bootees, 
etc. Every one of these handsome 
new models wuh personally selected 
from hundreds submitted to onr 
Studios and represents the cream 
m ~— of the beat Cluny. Irish, Venetian. 

Filet. Maltese and Hardanger Work of the world’s most 
skilled needleworkers. This book is handsomely 
Vprinted on fine paper, beautifully illustrated and every 
T. pattern fully described so that even the inexperienced 
I needle worker can duplicate these wonderful models. 

(9) 8end only lOe for this big book. Monty bwk If not satisfied. Address 

VIRGINIA SNOW, Studio 943, ELGIN. ILL, 


100 . 


226 


55. 


EIGHT MONTHS 
TO PAY 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 

SENT ON APPROVAL-NO MONEY DOWN 

No obligation: pay as you can. Order any diamond from our 
catalogue: when received, if not absolutely satisfactory. return 
it. Otherwise keep it and pay 20% of the price, and only 10% 
per month thereafter. Ten per cent, discount for all cask A 
binding guarantee as to quality with each diamond. Exchange¬ 
able at any time at an increase of 7 1-2% more than you paid. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUXE 42.Con- 

tatns over one thousand photographs of rings, pins, diamonds, 
and other precious stones. 

L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc. ’ tSS'ViT 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Captainess Kiddie 

{Continued from page 94 .) 

at this disclosure. Jabez is a baby ele¬ 
phant, one of the pachyderms used in the 
Annette Kellerman picture that was being 
filmed in Jamaica. 

[ “Jabez weighs a lot and Mamma’s 
afraid he’ll step on me. He’s a little large 
for a house pet and kinda unhandy. 

[ “I have another pet, too, the cutest little 
baby swan you ever saw and when he sticks 
out bis throat, he’s taller’n me. Miss Kel¬ 
lerman gave him to me. Lulu is jealous 
of him too and she cries when I play with 
pim, so I don’t much. I don’t like crying.” 
I And she doesn’t either. That was why 
Director Brenon had to tell little Jane once 
that he didn’t love her any more and that 
he was going to get another little girl to 
act in her place, and Jane burst into tears 
and cried like her heart was broken, and 
the director said “Camera,” because that’s 
all the mean old thing said it for, just to 
make her cry, as if she was a little baby. 

I And Jane told ,me lots of other confi¬ 
dential things about herself, which are not 
for the public, however. An actress is 
entitled to some privacy, isn’t she? 


‘DON’T SHOUT” 

•* I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?' 

With the MORLEY PHONE. 

I've a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only t 
I hear all right. 

The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com¬ 
fortable, weightless and harm- 
*. less. Anyone can adjust it.” 

(me hundred thou Wind sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
the MORLEY CO., Dept. 789. Perry Bldg., Phlln. 


25c Trial Bottle tor 20c 


The fragrance of thousands of blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. y 
Extremely lasting. For a limited time send 20c, silver or stamps, 
for trial bottle exact size of picture of 

“MON AMOUR” 

The Sweetheart of Perfumes 

The latest odors are Mon Amour and Garden Queen. Get a ' 
bottle of each—other odors in the Flower Drops line arc Lily of (1 
the Valley, Violet, Rose. Crabspple, all $1.00 an ounce at druggists 1 
or by mail—trial bottle 25c. Money back if not pleased. 

Send $1.00 for Souvenir box—6 different odors, 25c bottles, j 
Flower Drops is the most exquisite perfume ever produced. 

— ’ PAUL RIEGER, 119 First Street, San Franciscos 


BUILD UP 

a selling agency. 
Sell our pennants in your 
club, school or college. Gener¬ 
ous discounts for quantities. Catalogue Free. 

ITHUR MFC CO.. Box K. LOWVILLE. N. Y. 
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i i^GIBSONj 


injrmvl buumeBS opportun- 
sty. Either «ex. Writ® now. 
.Other position® pending. I 


Terms as low as tl.OO down 
and $1^50 per month. Mandolin or 
Guitar sont on approval. Got our new 
FREE BOOK—100 pa-os. 90 11 lustrations. 
Valuable information for plaver and teacher. 
Explains wonderful now violin construction 
with carved and graduated Top and Back 
and Stxadivarius Arching. Also F RE E 
treatiseon “How to practioe . 

AND SELL THE GIBSON—BIO MONEY 

, n taacher. Splendid opportunities for 
dolin and .Gtdiartcscht r»-either ®«x. 
r-very locality, prtvnto and class infltnic- 
on. end sal® of Gibeon®. The Gibson 
baa ** made" many a tcacb®r pro¬ 
fessionally end financially. C. A. 
Tormloton, Sioux City. Iowa, write®. 
J, If it were not for the Gibbon I would 
not be in the teaching business’*. 
Wm. Place. Jr.. Providence, R. I.. 
Star Soloist for Victor, uses end — 
dorses the Gibson. 

Write Today. ** *n^lo business on our 
capital. Instruments furnished. We help 
soil. Agents’ territory protected. You 
make the profits. We pay the advertis¬ 
ing. You pay for goods when Bold; ire-i 
turn goods not sold. Try our Still 
Hunt”. Catalog and Thematic List I ree 
GI0S0N MANDOLIN OUITAN COMPANY 
465 Harrison Court. Kalamazoo, Mich. 



HAND PAINTED 

Autographed PiilowTops 

of Moving Picture Stars 


1 


Wonderful likenesses, the ones the Stars 
themselves like best, size 18x18 inches. 

Beautiful Gifts and Prizes 

Two of these make a complete pillow, 
with one of your favorites on each side. 

Your Choice of the Following Pleyor® i 

Howard K» tab rook Mary Pick ford 

Mary Puller Marguerite Snow 

Ethel Grandin Anita Stewart 

Arthur Johnson Blanche Sweet 

Alice Joyce Emmy Wehlen 

Jack Kerrigan Pearl White 

Florence LaBadie Crane Wilbur 

Mabel Normand Earle Williams 

Norma Phillips Clara Kimball Young 

35c each. Hand Painted, 50c each. 

Your order mailed day received. Send cash or money order. 

R. K. STANBURY, Depl. E, Flatiron Bldg.. New York City 

Send two-cent stamp for folder. 

BEAUTIFUL 11x14 HAND COLORED PICTURES 25c EACH 


| G. M. Anderson 
Paiggot 

_a Bara 

Beverly Bayne 
Carlyle Blackwell 
John Bunny 
Francis X. Bushman 
Marguerite Clark 
Maurice Costello 

Sepii 


25c JBOOK Improve Your Face 

By Making Faces—for 
10c — stamps or coin 

This book contains n complete course of 

( instructions in Physical Culture for the 
Face. More than 90,000 persons arc fol¬ 
lowing: these instructions to-day. They 
will do more to build beauty than all the 
paint and powder in the world, for they 
gret right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or silly. 
Just physical culture applied to the facial 
muscles: common sense — that’s all. If you want to improve your 
looks, send 10c for this lx>ok. today, at once, while it’s on your mind. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
5204 Barhmr Bldg., HO W. 42nd St._MEW YORK CITY 





TAUGHT 

In Your Home 


FREE 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America—Established 1895 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 



r m \ m ^ _■- ; —« 

^ou can fuou* TUuaa^ Li/ulfiu 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to coyer 
cent of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


Mammoth Jubilee Book Free 

Picturing 5152 Home Things 

Make your own Credit Terms—1 to 3 years’ time 

SPIEGEL. MAY, STERN CO.. 947 W. 35tH St., Chicago 


(Continued from page i8p) 

B. K., Brooklyn.— The same reply t h *t we 
made to another inquirer fits your question about 
visiting the Vitagraph studio. We do not think 
that you will be able to arrange a trip through 
this plant, as visitors greatly interfere with work. 

J. II. A.. Philadelphia. —We are unable to for- 
nish any information regarding the scenario mar¬ 
ket, except as news is published in Captain Pea- 
cocke’s department or mentioned specifically in 
these columns. 


D. M. A., St. Louis, and P. M., Los Angeles. 
—Creighton Hale’s address is the Pathe Exchange. 
New York. The Fairbanks (Thanhouser) Twins 
were born November 15, 1900, and are just five feet 
tall. Cleo Madison is five feet four inches tall 
and has red brown hair. 


M. M.. Connecticut.— Dustin F&rnum is with 
Morosco, Mary Miles Minter with Metro; Muriel 
Ostriche with Equitable, and Clara Kimball Young 
with her own company. You may address Bulb 
Stonehouse through this office. 


J. H., Sydney, N. S. W., and H. R.. New York 
City. —Many thanks for the information regard¬ 
ing Australian magazines and for the kind wishes 
contained in your letter. We hope to hear from 
you again. 


M. F. M., Pontiac, Mich., and A. C H., San 
Francisco. —Marlon Leonard was with Knicker¬ 
bocker Star Features some time ago and you might 
address her there. In care of the General Film 
Company, New York City. Marguerite Clark was 
born in 1887 and is five feet two Inches in 
height 

J. C. A., Hinckley, Minn. —The cameraman is 
the director’s most important lieutenant, as the 
entire photographic excellence of a film depends 
upon his judgment of lighting effects, and the 
results that sets, locations and make-up, etc., will 
give when filmed. Some of the cameramen draw- 
salaries which would startle many of the directors. 

E. V. G, Sharon, Pa.—B etty Nansen was briefly 
interviewed in the December issue of Photoplat 
Magazine, but the August issue which contained 
her picture in the Art Section is entirely sold out. 
She is among the ona hundred players, however 


V. N., Joliet, Mont. —Mary Pickford was born 
in Toronto, Canada, in 1893. The story of her 
life began in the November issue and continued 
through December, January and February. All 
of these Issues we will gladly send you at the 
usual rate of 15c per copy—20c to Canada. 

M. G. S.. Nnw York City. —Pauline Frederick. 
Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark and Hazel Dawn 
may all be addressed iu care of Famous Players’ 
New York office. Thomas Melghan is with Lasky 
in Hollywood, having joined that company with 
much theatrical experience to his credit. lie 
played in “The Dictator.” “The Two Orphans,'’ 
“The College Widow,’ and “The Return of Ffcter 
Grimm,” on the stage and was filmed in 
dling,’ “The Fighting Hope,” “Blackbirds,” • 4 Tb r 
Secret Sin.” “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 
and other Lasky productions. Height, five feet ten 
inches, dark hair and brown eyes. 


Y. L., Oakland,. Calif., and N. A. F.. Min¬ 
neapolis. —Yes, address Theda Bara at the Fox 
studio in New York. Beatriz Michelena is still 
with the California M. P. Corp., her most recent 
film being “The Unwritten Law,” prepared for the 
screen by Captain Peacocke from the play by 
Edward M. Royle. Yes, she appeared in la Salomy 
Jane.” “Salvation Nell,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab¬ 
bage Patch,” and “The Lily of Poverty Flat.” all 
for the same company. “The Battle Cry of Peace” 
was produced and handled entirely by the Vita- 
graph company. 

M. K. F.. Boise, Ida., and A. S., Minneapolis.— 
It is an entirely different Anita Stewart who mar¬ 
ried Prince Miguel of Braganza, as the screen Anita 
Is entirelv too busy to bother with speculative Por¬ 
tuguese titles, which at the present time, are con 
siderably below par. Dorothy Davenport was born 
in Boston, the daughter of Harry and Alice Daven 
port. Mae Marsh is unmarried. 
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ANYWHERE 

Diamond gS 
(utter 


r^IOUNTING? 

cdcp 


For the first time in the history of the diamond business, it is now possible for the public to 
buy diamonds direct from the importers and cutters at rock bottom wholesale prices. By deal¬ 
ing with this noted house of diamond cutters, established 28 years, you save fully 40 per cent. 
Don't be skeptical because our pnces are so amazingly low. Realize that dissatisfaction is an 
impossibility, because we guarantee to refund the full purchase price any time within a year- 
no deduction (or mountings or Anything—vou get bark every penny you paid The values we offer in our 
magnificent 176-page catalog are creating a profound sensation all over the United States. Writr for it today. 

I car. Rings $ 85.00 
% car. Rings 148.75 
y% car. Rings 212.50 


# V/CARAT 

\ car. Rings $52.00 
1 cat. Rings 87.50 
1 3a car. Rings 122.00 


Thune prices in¬ 
clude any two 
Jap rained letters 
you with. These 
rings are for 
ladiesandgentle- 
raen. State ring 
size. 


^S\smSS& 


Jewel 


PHILADEPHIA, PA 


The Wonder of the World 


rlTaUf gSff Japanese Rose Bushes bloom all tho yoar round. Just 
Ly fe think of **• Si * weeks after planting the seed, the plants will 

he in full bloom. It may not seem possible, but we posi- 
tivc,v *uarant#o It to be ao. They will bloom ovory 

* en weoka. Summer or Winter, and when three years old the 
hush will be a mass of roses, (tearing from five hundred to 
a thousand roses on each bush. The flowers are in three shades 
V | —white, pink, and crimson. The plants will do well both in and 

;tl. hJV out doors. We guarantee at least three bushes to grow from each 
® pocket of seed. Price, including our big catalogs (300 pages) 
of other novelties and curiosities, only lOe packet, 3 pkts. for 25c postpaid. 

live Anents Wanted Wr t” 1 *® flncHt *toek of exclusive, fa*t selling 

* ffaniea novekic* ill America. Many of our lines unprocura¬ 
ble elsewhere. We supply you with most attractive cats loirs (32 or 64 pages) 
bearing your own imprint on. Orders mailed direct to your customers if desired. 
Our proposition is a winner. Let’s get acquainted. 

JOHNSON SMITH A CO., 7131 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


6851 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


■ Every Married Couple 

and all who contemplate marriage 

SHOULD OWN 

this complete informative book 

“The Science of a 
New Life” 

By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 

Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late 1 It contains 29 chapters including: 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Quali¬ 
ties One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy oi 
lepmductlon. Amativeness. Continence. Children. Genius. Conception, 
aegnancy. Confinement. TWILIGHT SLEET. Nursing. Sterility. How a 
fappy Married Life is Secured. Special Edition. Price postpaid. Descrip- 
l*e circular giving lull and complete table ol contents nailed FREE. 

f. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


FOUR INTRODUCTORY LESSONS \ FDFP 

These liooks take yo.i completely through this \ | £ 

wonderful science of spinal adjustment. Read X 

like fiction, yet absolutely true. 30.000.000 Americans N - 

support Chiropractic. Thousands being cured of long 
standing diseases by it. Resident and Hrne Study Courses. ™ ^ 

BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR v 

AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 

Profession not crowded, large demand for prncti- 
tinners—$2000 to f?000 yearly. Small expense. Easy 
payments. We fit you for all State Board Requirements. 

J --j&f rorr EJbort Hubbard'* Book " Tbo N*« Selene*." Mail 
poatiil now and get all 6 books FREE. Do it today. 

■a national school of chiropractic 

Dept. B-5. 421-427 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 


MILL REMNANTS and FLOSSES 

For only 10c we will send you a one-ounce box 
of assorted mill remnants of our famous ^ m B 
Collingboume’s Mercerized Threads and X 1, JL 
Flosses—rich, lasting colors—sure to please. 

COLLINGUOl KN L MILLS, Dept. 743, ELGIN, ILL. 


Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all holi¬ 
days off. yearly vacation with pay.good salary. l.earn at home. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog free. Edgar G Alcorn, Pres. 
American School of Ranking. 4«7 E. State St^f'olnmbu*. Ohio 
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All Well Heeled 

There is just as much ease for your 
feet upon the street as there is when 
you are resting at home. 

There’s a light step, comfort and 
safety walking on 


CATS PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER HEELS 



Do you have weak arches ? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, door 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re¬ 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
your heel. 


The Foster Friction Plug won’t let 
you slip. 

And there are no holes to track mud 
and dirt. 

Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels wear 
longer—they are more economical. 

They cost no more than the ordinary kind 
—and are easy to find. At all dealers— 
50 cents attached—Black or Tan. Insist 
that they are Cat’s Paw. Get well heeled 
today. 

FOSTER RUBBER CO. 

105 Federal Street, - - Boston, Mass. 

Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping . 
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She dresses her foot in faultless style — correct in every detail 
and with it gains such comfort as she never knew before. 

Model No. 438. The “Tripoli”—a veritable 
spring song of dancing feet and dainty hosiery. 

Model No. 439. The “Crystal”—perforations 
aplenty permit dainty hosiery to peep through 
— an added touch o’ charm to a most charm¬ 
ing creation 

Model No. 440. The“Sapho”—a fascinating 
style in any material. The newest and smart¬ 
est model of the ever-popular Colonial. 


bends with your foot” process makes every step easy, 
graceful, wholly comfortable. 

Prices: Low Shoes, $3.50. $4 and $5: High Shoes, $4, $4.50 
and $5. A few styles, $6 to $10. Each the standard of 
value at its price. 

THE PLIO,” a stylish shoe embodying Red Cross com¬ 
fort features. Low Shoes, $3 and $3.50. High Shoes, 
$3.50, $4 and up. 

Write for this unique Style Book 

It illustrates the correct new 

models for every occasion and 

every purpose. Arranged with 3 Ts 

blank pages for shoppi ng ' 

notes, this dainty little booklet h 

will be a helpful companion on 

your shopping trips. With it H 

we will send you the name of ^ ' 


Bends uith your foot 
Trade Mark 


lij.jiiii i| 


w. r 


HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Night J 
Cream 


Protect Complexion 
& Hair 
r Especially in Spring 


Tubes 25c : jars 35c tint! 7 
At the Stores 

Whipping winds dry out the skin. Wouldn’t 
you delight in having the face and hands 
soothed and softened by a wonderfully white, 
smooth cream while you sleep? And then 
wake up to find them so velvety, and the 
tense, dry skin so relaxed and attractive? 

Pomprian NIGHT Cream will thus 
improve your skin as it has for thou¬ 
sands of other women. Pompeian Night 
Cream brings beauty while you sleep. 

Try it tonight. _ 

Near the end of winter your low 
vitality gives you a sallow, “lifeless” 
complexion, and makes you look older 
than you are. 

Then why not try Pompeian Massage 
Cream? For 15 years this pink 
massage cream has been found 
especially helpful in Spring. 

Pompeian MASSAGE Cream 
youth-i-fies sallow, “ lifeless” skins 
as it rubs in and rolls out in its 
own peculiar, invigorating way. 

“Don’t envy a youthful complex¬ 
ion; use Pompeian Massage Cream 
and have one.” 

New Beauty Treatment 

Women write us that they have 
found a new beauty treatment by 
first cleansing and youth-i-lying 
the face with a massage with 




Only jars ; 50c. 75c and $1 
At the Storei 


Pompeian Massage Cream and then finishing 
off with Pompeian Night Cream, which is 
left on the face to soothe and soften the 
skin while you sleep. 

Falling Hair in Spring 

increased by one’s low vitality, and dried-out scalp. 
The better the condition cf the scalp the less 
hair you will lose. Remember, hsir seldom re- 
t urns. Don t unit until too late. Use Pompeian 
HAIR Massage It is a clear, amber liquid, and 
has 6 finely combined ingredients that increase 
and preserve the attractive appearance of the 
hair by keeping the scalp healthy. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage has been suc¬ 
cessfully used for years in allaying Dandruff 
and stopping Itching Scalp. Such scalp trou¬ 
bles are dangerous, often causing partial or 
complete baldness. For many years Pompeian 
HAIR Massage has been sold as Hyki. We 
bought the business and changed the 
name. It cannot discolor the hair. Not 
oily. Delightful to use as a hair dressing. 
At the stores in 25c, 50c and $1 bottles. 

TRIAL SIZES 

as offered on the coupon. Clip it now. 


THE POMPEIAN MFC. CO.. 131 Prwpfd Street, CLEVELAND 

»>ntlrm«*n:— I enclose stamps or coin lor foods 
marked with (X) in the little squares. 

r.„«peia». MASSAGE Cream. Trial Size 4c 
F m.pe La It NIGHT ('ream, Trial Siz** 4. 

F.ijujeUn HAIR Massage, Trial Size 6c 
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